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THE POLITICS OF NONPARTISANSHIP IN CALIFORNIA CITY ELECTIONS 


Eugene C. Lee 
University of California, Berkeley 


This is a report of some of the findings of a study of the "politics 
of election" to municipal office in California, The study, in describing 
selected aspects of the local election process, included an examination 
of these subjects: the groups and individuals engaging in the local elec- 
tion process and their activities; the campaigning characteristic of 
municipal elections; the relationships and contrasts apparent between par- 
tisan state or national politics and nonpartisan city politics; other 
features characteristic of local elections, such as the frequency and in- 
tensity of competition, the extent of silat participation, the impact of 
election systems in which plurality victories are permissible in contrast 
to systems in which a run-off is required, and the importance of incumbency 
in electoral success. 

In undertaking this analysis, attention was given to several types. 
of studies. An attempt was made briefly to place the electoral system 
within the total community setting of social forces. Considerable atten- 
tion was devoted to what might be termed the "community power structure," 
although the area of politics--private or public--outside the realm of 
tne electoral struggle was not a direct subject of inquiry. Similarly, 


the "pressure groups" active in the community were examined, but again 
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the emphasis was not on their total role but merely that aspect related 
to the local election. More concern was evidenced with the political 
party in the community as incidental but highly important to any true 
description of the nonpartisan system. In the field of citizen behavior, 
relationships between partisan characteristics and local voting behavior 
were examined, and the extent of voter perticipation was subjected to 
investigation. —s was made, however, to investigate individual 
voter perceptions or the pattern in which the electoral decision was 
reached nor to relate demography to voting behavior. In brief, the study 
attempted to describe the local election process from several aspects and, 
by design, did not concentrate on any single approach. 

Of necessity, because of the absence of previously published material, 
and by choice, because of the desire to gain experience with research 
techniques new to the writer, the description of local election politics 
was based primarily on detailed studies cf six California cities, involving 
personal interviewing and the collection of other data. In addition, in- 
formation was gathered through the medium of questionnaires sent to approxi- 
mately 720 civic leaders in every city and county cf the state and returned 
by more than 320 or 45 per cent of these persons. Existing published data 
were examined, and several other analyses attempted, 

To permit more ready comparison and to increase the possibility of 
generalization, it was decided that none of the six cities to be visited 
would be larger then 150,000 in population. This ruieg out as possible 
areas of investigation the five large metropolitan centers of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, San Diego, Oakland and Long Beach. it was similarly de- 
cided that in a state as diverse as California, no six cities could pro~ 


vide a thorough "cross-section" of the state. Insterd, communities were 
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selected which, collectively, represented as many different aspects of 
the state's life as possible. The group of cities--Berkeley, Chico, 
Fresno, Maywood, Pomona and San Leandro--included communities ranging in 
population from 13,000 to 118,000; four cities used the council-manager, 
one the mayor-council, and one the commission form of government; four 
were located in metropolitan centers and two in rural areas; four were 
racially homogeneous and two racially and ethnically mixed; each had vary- 
ing degrees and types of local industry and commercial development; the 
cities were distributed geographically throughout the state; three were 
relatively stable in terms of physical and population growth and three 
were rapidly expanding. 

In these cities, a combined total of more than 100 informants was 
interviewed. These generally included in each city the incumbent city 
officials, newspapermen, business, labor and political party leaders, 
ministers, women's club officers, and others with a similar background 
and knowledge concerning local politics. 

The written questionnaire was sent to every mayor, city manager, 
daily newspaper editor and county political chairman in the state. At 
least one reply was received from 192 or 61 per cent of the state's 315 
cities, including 139 or 75 per cent of the 185 cities over 5,000 population. 

In discussing city politics in California, it is important to realize 
that, legally, a California city may be a small village of less than 
1,000: popvlation or a center of sever21 All incor- 
porated cormunities in the stzte are classed as cities, regardless of 
Size. Fifty-eight per cent of the state's 315 cities in 1955 ai ales 
10,000 in population, and only 9 per cent were over 50,000. It is equally 


Significant to understand that many urban centers in the state, including 
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communities of 100,000 population, are not legal cities at all but are 
primarily governed by the county and classed as unincorporated territory. 

Against this general background, three points concerning California 
municipalities make a study of the state's cities of special interest: 
home rule, the council~manager plan, and the nonpartisan system of elec- 
tions. | 

Not only do charter cities in Californi2 enjoy a greater measure of 
municipal independence than is probably true anywhere else in the nation, 
but general law cities, those governed by state legislation, have been 
able to obtain almost as great a measure of local autonomy through success- 
ful legislative and judicial action. This high degree of home rule is 
one of the key reasons for the fact that the council-manager or chief ed- 
ministrative officer plans are in such widespread use throughout the 
state. The great majority of all cities above 5,000 employ a professional 
appointed general executive of one kind or another. 

The third general characteristic of California cities of note is that 
of nonpartisan elections. That term, as used here, describes an election 
system in which the party label, either national or local, of the compet- 
ing candidates does not appear on the ballot nor are party nominsting 
primaries employed. This form of election is now in use in 65 per cent 
of all American cities above 25,000 population, The system hes been in 
universal use in California cities since 1913. As a result of this fact, 
as well as the relative weakness of the party system plore or so it 
is asserted, the state provides probably as "purs" an example as possible 
of the effect of the absence of formalized party structure on the local 


political scene. The problem of isolating this "effect" and describing 
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it separately, however, presents a methodological problem which is well- 


nigh insoluble. 


Characteristics of Local Officials 

Political science throughout the centuries has concerned itself with 
the characteristics of the formally designated leaders of a society. In 
a city, perhaps even more than a state or nation, the real locus of civic 
leadership may not always be found in the roster of public officials. 
Despite this fact, the elected representatives of the city will have much 
to do with the character and quality of municipal government and admin- 
istration. In addition, they will reflect, to some degree or another, 
the pattern of groups and interests involved in the political life of the 
community and, in a sense, the characteristics and attitudes of the citi- 
genry itself, This report of findings concerning local election politics 
commences, then, with an examination of the elected councilmen and mayors. 

The data may be most readily summarized by describing a ‘semua 
event tne, attributing to a hypothetical individual those characteristics 
most frequently encountered in the group as a whole. It rae" be noted 
that the description is based on the 38 incumbents in office in tine six 
cities in 1955, an admittedly small sainple. 

The "composite" councilman is a man of 45 to 50 years of age, en- 
gaged in some sort of professional, managerial or sales capacity and 
living in the "better" part of town. He belongs to a service club and, 
in addition, is likely to be a Mason; he may also be a member of a vet- 
erans group and tne chamber of commerce. He is a Protestant but is not 
necessarily affiliated with any church. He will probably not have had 
previous official city experience, although he may have been active in 


community chest, Red Cross or related activities. He is a registered 
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Republican, but he will most probably not have taken a very extensive 


part in partisan politics. He will have lived in the city for a consider- 


able length of time, but this may be less likely if the city is one which 
is growing rapidly. 

You will note the emphasis on "man." Of the six cities, only three 
of the council personnel were women. In one instance, the waitin was the 
first of her sex ever to serve on the city council, while in a second city 
the woman was the first in over 30 years. In only one of the six cities 
was there a tradition of regular service of women on the mnuti, Whether 
the sparsity of women is a result of their reluctance to stand the gaff 
of public service or of their husbands! reluctance to see the fireside 
unprotected was not determined. In view of the continuous complaint that 
qualified and capable council personnel are difficult to find, the appar- 
ent automatic exclusion in many cities of 50 per cent of the citizenry 
from consideration is of substantial importance. 

Certain other of the above-mentioned characteristics might also be 
stressed. With regard to occupational status, for example, almost all 
of the group held professional, managerial or sales positions. No council- 
man in any of the six cities came from these classes of occupations: oper- 
atives, private household workers, service workers, and laborers, This 


fact is related, of course, to the finding that there is a definite tendency 


for elected officials and advisory board members appointed by the council 
to reside in the more well-to-do sections of the community and, at times, 


within particular neighborhoods. In Fresno, for example, all seven 


commissioners resided within a few blocks of each other in one of the 


more expensive rdsidential areas of the city. In Berkeley, only five of 


the 42 incumbent councilmen and advisory board members had their homes 
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in the south and west sections of the city, an area including about 50 
per cent of the city's residents and featured by less expensive homes. 
The remaining 37 officials lived in the more well-to-do hill neighbor- 
hoods. In cities with a district plan of council representation, a cer- 
tain degree of geographical dispersion was forced, as in deinen and San 
Leandro. 

With reference to community affiliations, 28 of the 38 belonged to 
one or more service clubs, Kiwanis, Lions and the like, and a-somewhat 
smaller number belonged to fraternal organizations such as the Moose or 
Elks. Significantly, fifteen of the men belonged to some Masonic order. 
All but fovr of the 38 indicated they were Protestants, although several 
stated they were not affiliated with any church, Political affiliation 
will be discussed below. 


Group Activity in Local Politics 


In addition to formally designated leadership, political science 
has traditionally examined the organizations and groups active in the 
political process, Suggestive of this emphasis, one finds mention of 
pressure groups, unofficial on makers and similar terms, all used 
to describe the role of a large number of persons and organized groups 
participating in an even greater variety of activitics in every phase of 
the political life of the community, the state or the nation. 

In this regard, perhaps the most important finding to emerge from 
this study is the fact that organized activity is more often absent than 
present in California city election politics, For example, of the 192 
cities replying to the questionnaire, only 49 or 25 per cent answered 


"yes" to the question of whether there were in the city any organized 


groups that regularly engaged in the local election process; in almost 
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half of the cities, neither organized nor even informal activity was re- 
ported. In the six cities, also, there were only rare examples of groups 
which could be said the meet the description of a formal and identifiable 
organization, publicly engaged in locai election politics on a continuing 
basis. 

Instead of formal activity, leadership or structure, a myriad of 
groups and individuals constitute the cast of political participants, 
differing according to the traditions, conditions and personalities of 
each community and changing over time, frequently with amazing rapidity. 
Improvement associations, women's organizations, labor unions, city em- 
ployees, lay church groups, service clubs and Masons were some of the groups 
cited most frequently as participants. Importantly, in many cities, the 
incumbents themselves are the most active in recruiting other candidates 
and in organizing support behind their choice. 

Typical of local elections, it would seem, is the development of 
Support, organization and funds by the individual candidate himself on 
an ad hoc basis. Rather than being recruited by a group and assuming its 
apparatus, the average candidate must build his own campaign from the 
ground up. Successful election politics depends in the given community 
on the activation and mobilization of the right combination of individuais 
and groups behind the candidate or slate. Never can there be compiete 


assurance that the "right combination” will influence a majority of the 


voters, although at times predictability is high. In some communities, 
there appear to exist "keys" to the tapping of a coalition of group sup- 
port, that is, the approval of one group will almost certainly bring the 


Support of others. In other cases, however, no such implied hierarchy 
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exists, and each community segment must be won independently. 


In this regard, the question was asked as to which groups in the 
community would be of help to a prospective candidate. The local news- 
paper, merchants, service clubs and women's organizations were cited most 
frequently, each by more than half of the 192 cooperating cities. In sum, 
there is little question that’of all the groups engaged in formal or in- 
formal political activity, in the recruitment of candidates and in organ- 
izing and financing their campaigns, the business elements of the cormmu- 
nity, Main Street, most often enjoy the dominant role. It should be em- 
phasized that their influence in any given community at any particular 
time cannot be automatically assumed, nor. their organization and unanimity. 

Sharing this important position is the local press, sometimes com~ 
plementing the "Main Street" influence, and sometimes exercising an inde- 
pendent role. Of significance in the California context, the sini 
reportedly assumes special importance in a rapidly growing community in 


which new-comers look to the local paper for the information and guidance 


which they lack in their personal experience and contacts. 
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Tne Local Election Campaign 


A third general area of investigation was that of the conduct of the 
campaign. It is obvious that not all groups or individuals participate in 
a local election campaign in an identical or even similar manner. The sup- 
port of some is sought primarily to obtain campaign contributions; in the 
case of other groups and individuals, little more than a public endorsement 
is desired; other individuals or groups are solicited not for their pub- 
lished support but to request their personal effort on behalf of the candi- 
date, either in sheik campaigning among their friends or in actual 
campaign activity; and, in some cases, nothing more is desired than the 
neutralization of potential opposition with no thought of positive support. 

A local campaign activity of special significance at the local level, 
at least in cities up to 125,000 population or so, is the "politics ws 
acquaintance." By that term is meant the informal word-of-mouth politick- 
ing between friends and associates that takes place at the luncheon meeting 
of the service club, the legion hall, the women's book club and the union 
headquarters, It is a form of sili not generally identifiable as such. 
Rather, it is the by-product of a highly organized community in which these 
groups and others such as lodges, chamber of commerce committees and charity 
organizations provide the principal avenue of the ae oe oe communication 
and contact pertinent to city politics. In most cases, such activity appears 
to involve nothing more than a conversation between friends concerning their 
choice on election day. The cumulative effect of such informal discussions 
repeated by the hundreds, however, looms as one of the most inmeetent aanunte 


of any local campaign, particularly in small to medium-size cities, This 


is true not only in influencing the choice as to a particular candidate but 


also in stimulating the individual actually to go to the polls. 
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To indicate an example, in Chico, a city of 13,000, a vote of 2,000 
would win any council election. A vote as low as 1,100, in a race with 
many candidates and with plurality victories permitted, has been sufficient 
to gain office in recent years. A popular and active Mason in Chico is 


probably known personally or by name to a majority of that organization's 


500 to 700 members, most of whom also have voting members in their families. 
A solid vote of this group alone, based not on the fact that the candidate 
is a Mason, but that he is identifiable by name and well-regarded, would 
nearly bring election success to the individual. If a typical candidate, 
however, he would also belong to the Elks, Rotary, the chamber of commerce 
and to one of Chico's many churches, each group including some persons not 
members of the other groups and bringing the candidate within striking 
range of 2,000 votes, solely on the basis of the memberships and family 
relations of the few organizations to which he personally belongs. 

Not all groups or candidates in the community, of course, possess in 
ecual measure the avenues of internal communication involved in such a method 
of politics. To those who do, the informal activity suggested above can 
constitute an asset of the greatest importance and, in fact, can frequently 
be turned into a more formal political mechanism. For example, although 
not publicly identified, the ladies aid society becomes an arm of the politi- 
cal campaign of the favored candidate or slate in as meaningful a fashion 
as though it were a regular political organ. Of all the groups, Main Street, 
is most often best equipped to engage in the "politics of acquaintance." 

The business community possesses important sources of communication, both 
internal and external, which provide it with certain advantages. Service 
clubs and the chamber of commerce, for example, provide imoortent contacts at 
which local politics and candidates are normal topics of conversation. At | 


the same time, many of this group are in a position to have their views 
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solicited by others outside the immediate interest group. The net effect 


is to provide Main Street with certain natural advantages in the local polit- 
ical process, not possessed by other groups, at least to the same degree. 

The second general finding concerning the campaign is thay local elec- 
tions most often center on personality factors rather than issues. In only 
one-eighth of the 192 cities responding to the questionnaire were issues re- 
ported as more important than personalities in recent years, and this was 
generally borre out in the six cities. Two important qualifications must be 
made to this description of issueless politics, however. 

The first is that the most important issue in municipal politics is fre- 
quently that of the background and qualifications of the candidates. Commu- 
nity consensus on the issues facing the city is frequently so general that the 
only serious problem of choice centers not around, "What does he stand for?" 
but, "What are his qualifications?" It need not be emphasized in this period 
of national political history, with the tendency toward ticket-splitting, that 
the concentration on men rather than platforms is not peculiar to local govern- 
ment. The quality and integrity of officials at any level of government is 


an important issue, regardless of their political philosophy. 


The second qualification is that in every one of the six cities, there 
was a recent example of a campaign which turned as much upon questions of 
policies and programs as it did on personalities; when community consensus 
was not present and when programs and policies of local government became 


objects of concern, candidates rose and fell, not on their qualifications 


or personalities, but because of their stand on whatever happened to be the 
burning question of the day. 


Partisanship in Nonpartisan Elections 


Of all the above-mentioned groups active in community affairs, the two 


national political parties are, quite naturally, most often of interest to the 
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political’ scientist. Without knowing beforehand whether the national party 


organizations and leadership were participants in the nonpartisan local 


election process or the extent to which they were active, their place in 
the city political scene was wnde an object of inquiry. It should be empha~ 
sized that, although the party is not legally recognized and does not appear 

on the nonpartisan ballot, there is nothing illegal about party activity in 
local elections. This report, then, constitutes not only a phase of a study 

of local politics but a brief chapter in the study of political parties 
generally, a study which has only infrequently in recent years concerned 

itself with the municipal environment. 

In only eighteen or 9 per cent of the 192 cities responding to the question- 
naire was "public or openly visible activity" on the part of either party 
organization reported, The larger the city, the more frequently was activity 
indicated, 25 per cent of the 20 cities over 50,000 so reporting. Similarly, 
in less than half of the cities did respondents report that "some" or "many" 
party leaders were active, and again there was a tendency for this response to 
be indicated more frequently in larger cities. 

This relative absence of activity was the general finding of the case 
studies in four of the six cities. Although party leaders were occasionally 
active in city politics and city leaders in party affairs, there seemed little 
carry-over from one level to the other. Party affiliation did not appear to be 


the key to any significant support, and frequent examples could be found of 


Republicans supporting Demecrats for city office and vice versa. Party organ- 
izations tock no official part in city politics, although members might par- 
ticipate on behalf of friends and associates. 

In the remaining two cities, however, Berkeley and Pomona (one a city of 


120,000, the other a city of 50,000), the situation was quite different. .In- 


both cities, the economic leaders of the community were the dominant force in 


city affairs. Although there were frequent exceptions, in both cities there 
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was a high correlation between those successfully active in city politics 


and those active in Republican party politics. The Republican campaign 
apparatus was employed upon occasion in city elections for Republican can- 
didates. In both cities, the parties were evenly divided as to registration, 
but Republicans currently held more than 85 per cent of the elective and ap- 
pointive city offices. In Berkeley, over a 25-year period, only five of the 

30 councilmen had been Democrats; in Pomona, four out of 29. 

There were important differences between the two cities, however. In 
Pomona, Republican dominance was the result of the absence of Democratic 
personnel and leadership. In Berkeley, Republican dominance was the result 
of victory in a strongly contested and at times highly partisan competition; 
whether this competition would continue it was difficult to predict.. 

Despite the general indication of minimal party activity per se in mest 
local elections, there are frequent examples of local officials going on 
to seek state or national cffice. In 1954, of the state's 162 partisan 
elected efficials, one-third had held some official local government office. 

A slightly higher proportion of Democrats in partisan office had sateen dain local 
government experience than Republicans, aithough the margin was small. It 
should be noted that this finding is the opposite of tnat reported by Charles 
Adrian in 1952 when he set forth the following as one of eleven propositions 
appearing to be characteristic of nonpartisan elections. "It is unusual for 


a successful nonpartisan politician to move up into higher partisan ranks," 


Adrian indicated, but this finding is contradicted by the California experi- 


ence. 


Indicated previously was the fact that local officials tend to be 


registered Republicans. During the course of the study the registration of .- 


almost 3,000 city and county officials, both elected and appointed as of 


1955, was determined. About 60 per cent of the local officials were affiliated 
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with the G.O.P. and 40 per cent with the Democrats. These figures are almost 
the direct reverse of the distribution of the state's registered voters. Of the 
state's partisan officials holding state or national office, 62 per cent were 


Republicans and 38 per cent Democrats at the time of the study; the distribu- 


tion is now 54 per cent Republican and 46 per cent Democrats. 

In the larger cities of the state, the Republican strength among the 
ranks of city officials is even more pronounced. Of the 26 cities above 
50,000 population in 1955, 80 per cent of the mayors and 68 per cent of the city 
councilmen were Republicans, while in eleven of the twelve elective mayor cities 
above 50,000, the mayor was similarly registered. 

As has been suggested, this Republican predominance appears to be much 
more the result of the importance of Main Street in local politics than party 
activity per se. Althongh the relationship of these facts to the state's 
political pattern is difficult to determine, it cannot but be argued that the 
G.0.P. is aided by having its registrants in influential community positions. 
That this natural strength of the Republicans may lead in certain communities 
to more direct and formal Democratic activity in reaction is a real possi- 
bility, as suggested by the Berkeley experience in 1955. 


The Voting Public and the Election System 


One of the most intriguing and suggestive, yet at the same time incon- 
clusive, areas of this study of local election politics concerns the behavior 
of the electorate and the relztionships between this iiasioun del the elec- 
tion system. Research in voting behavior has generally ignored the city 
election, one reason being, perhaps, if the California experience is typical, 
the absence of adequate local voting records over a period of time. However, 
it was found possible to investigate certain arezs of voting behavior and to. 
provide information on the following subjects. 

One fact that is often overlooked in examining local election data is 


that, in many states, the number of persons registered and eligible to vote 
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in municipal races in the spring of the year is a great deal smaller than 


is the case with either state or national elections held in the fail. In 


California this is true because of the fact that following the November state 
or national election in each even-numbered year, some 20 to 25 per cent of the 
registrants are cleared from the rolls for non-voting, change cf residence and 
other causes. This purge of the rolls does not appear to affect the ttio parties 
disproportionately. 
In addition to this decline in the size of the registration roll, it is 
a well-known fact that far fewer voters troop to the polls on city election 
day than is true in either state or national elections. Generally speaking, 
some 30 to 40 per cent of those who vote in the general election fail to parti- 
cipate in municipal races, an item rarely suggested in the eaxly discussions 
concerning the pros and cons of separate local and national elections dates. 
These two characteristics of low registration and low turnout are es- 
pecially important because of a third little-studied fact, namely that with 
few exceptions in California, the local election system does not provide for 
a run-off but makes possible a plurality victory. Of the six cities directly 
studied, only Pomona requires a run-off in those cases where candidates fail 
to obtain a majority vote in the first election. In the remaining five cities, 
approximately half of the candidates in the last ten years have come to office 
without 2 majoriti vote. 


This fact assumes significance in the light of the Pomona experience. In 


that city, of those candidates who led by a plurality only in the primary 


election (and who would have been declared elected in most California cities), 


one-third were defeated in the ensuing run-off contest in the same ten-year 


period. 
Much more analysis is required in other cities in which run-off elections 
are required. It would appcar thet, in theory at least, a-system reauiring 


the mobilization: of a majority of the electorate might necessitate a different 
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pattern of local politics than one in which victory is possible with a much 


lesser vote. Particularly would this be true where there is a tradition for 


large fields of candidates to compete, making possible a victory, for example, 
with only 26 per cent of the total vote cast as seutsiiuih in Fresno in i953. In 
other words, only 15 per cent of the registered electorate in that city were 
able to elect a candidate. 

In any event, this feature of local elections may have relevance to the 
existence of a relatively unstructured formal political pattern by providing 
interest groups with an whica opportunity to elect candidates despite the 
group's minority position in the city. Alternatively, it might be argued that 
this same factor would impede the mobilization of majorities necessary to the 
effective implementation of some program. The whole problem seems worthy of 
concentrated attention of both a factual and theoretical nature. 

In examining questions of participation, it is not sufficient to look 
only at city-wide totals. More important is a study of the spread of partici- 
pation throughout a given city. As might be expected, there is.a very high 
range of turn-out when each precinct ie noted separately. In the Berkeley 
city election of 1955, for example, precincts varied in the percentage of 
voters to registration from 15 to 71 per cent. It nas long been recognized as 
a general rule of thumb with reference to national elections that Republican 
areas tend to produce a larger vote relative to registration than do Democratic 
areas. The evidence of this study suggests that this relationsnip between Re- 
publican registration and high particioation is even more pronounced in city 
elections than in state or national races. On the basis of a preliminary inspec- 
tion of voting dat2, precincts which are relatively more Republican in registra- 
tion exercise an even greater influence in city elections than in ae 
state or national contests. In other words, those precincts which show the 
heaviest decline in vote from a state election to a subsequent city election 


tend to be Democratic in their registration and voting behavior. 
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One final area conceming the election is deserving of brief mention. 


With reference to the frequency of candidate competition (or the absence of 


uncontested races) and the intensity of that competition, as indicated by 


the closeness of the vote, the data indicate that local races are more fre- 


quently and more intensively competitive than contests for state office. 
Similarly, and subject to the same difficulties of comparison, incumbents at 
the municival level appear to be defeated considerably more frequently in 
contests for reelection than do their counterparts in the state legislature 
and in Congress. 

In concluding these remarks, several brief observations might be made 
which cut across the more detailed points raised above. 

The first concerns the impact of the physical environment upon the politi- 
cal process. This is an obvious point, but in the context of California it 
assumes perhaps primary importance. The size of the community is, of course, 

a controlling factor. As one moves from the small town to the larger city, 

the emphasis becomes less one of the politics of acauaintance and more the ‘= 
politics of group mobilization. In this study, formal political organizaticn 
made necessary by the need to focus the campaign at the unaffiliated man-in- 
the-street or housewife was more frequently found in the larger communities, 
although there were many exceptions in either direction. This was paralleled 
by an increase in campaign costs in larger cities as emphasis was placed not 


only on face-to-face politicking but on the use of various’ campaign media. 


More peculiar to California and equalling size as a conditioning factor 
is the impact of growth on the typical California city. Population and areal 


changes of 100 per cent in a city in a ten-year period are not exceptional, and 


both the magnitude of change and the rate at which it has taken and continues, 


to take place profoundly shape the political process. Growth brings with it the 


problems and pressures with which local politics are often concerned, the - 


. 
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conflict of personalities that features personal struggles for influence, the 
creation of new interest groups and a change in the character of existing ones. 
And it is not growth alone that influences the community scene, but the fan- 
tastic rate at which change is taking place. In almost every community of the 
state, large segments of the population, and in some cities the entire popula- 
tion, are newcomers, and the adjustment of new and old is the dominant note. 
While no uniform description of the adjustment can be made, one important feature 
in many cities is the tendency cf the large subdivisions, inhabited by hun- 

dreds of families virtually overnight, to organize themselves politically. 

The neighborhood localism which frequently features community politics and the 
demands for representation leading at times to a district or ward system of 
elections are certainly phases in the political pattern accompanying growth. 

In addition to the environmental factors, a second general area of ob- 
servation concerns the form of local government. Considerable discussion has 
taken piace over the years as to the appropriate rcle of the mayor, particu~_ 
larly in the council-manager form of government, and as to whether or not 
he should be separately elected. Without opening up this entire question, it 
can be reported here that there is evidence that in those cities with a separately 
elected mayor there is a greater intensity of organizational activity and inter- 
est, a more concentrated and vigorous attempt at recruitment and a record of 
higher voting participation in those elections in which the post of mayor is at 


stake than is the case at the council level. In terms of community leadership, 


however, it is not clear that these mayors are in a stronger position than 


their appointed counterparts in other communities. 


It is more generally the case that the city manager's office has become a 
key source of civic leadership, although here too, the pattern is different de- 
pending on the particular community or person. In each of the four council- 


manager cities, the administrative head of the city has assumed responsibility, 
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to one degree or another, for what might be termed "professional civic 
leadership." Included under the phrase are the anticipation and determina- 
tion of city needs, their presentation to the council and to the public and 


their implementation once accepted. The administrative head is an expert, 


not only in the field of management techniques but, and probably more im- 
portantly, in the field of politics, not the politics of election, the central 
focus of this study, but politics as defined in the dictionary: "The theory 
or practice of managing or directing affairs of public policy." 

These findings are not new, of course, but of concern here are the de- 
cided implications which they have for the election process. There would be 
little argument, it is here felt, with the statement that the manager regards 
it as one of his prime tasks to resolve conflict, to seek community consensus, 
to bring all elements of the city to a meeting of the minds. It is his job 
to raise the alternative viewpoints and suggest their reconciliation, and, in 
a sense, his success may be measured by the degree to which such conflicts 
are resolved before they become campaign issues. 

This positive role of the administrator in policy creation and development 
and in conflict resolution is not peculiar to the municipality, of ccurse, 
and exists at every governmental level. But one is inclined to feel that 
given the low intensity of much of community politics, the degree of consensus 
on city needs and programs and the apparent difficulties of recruitment of 
elected officials and their part-time responsibilities, that this political 
role may assume a relatively greater importance in the municipal context. If 
this is the case, a key factor is present in the community political structure 
which must be kept to the forefront in any analysis. The distinction between 
the election of the key policy-creating official, a president, governor or 
strong mayor, as contrasted with his appointment under the council-manager 


form, suggests the direction which future discussions must take. 
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The final observation concerns the role of the political party in non- 


partisan city politics and elections. These:two partially contradictory 
comments are offered. 


Nonpartisan advocates are faced with a problem of attempting to see to 


it that the natural Main Street activity in local affairs does not lead, in 
fact, to strictly Republican dominance, with a resulting partisan structuring 
or the lecal political scene. Proponents of nonpartisanship must consciously 
and actively concern themselves not only with "good government," but with re- 
presentative government. 

Secondly, examples of partisan activity in nonpartisan city elections which 
were revealed in this California study were both healthy and desirable: the 
recruitment of an able candidate, the sponsorship of a new charter, the develop- 
ment of an alternative choice. With the city manager plan in full flower, 
with civil service in a strong position, with fiscal practices in an excellent 
condition, with the parties themselves generally operating under a different 
moral standard than heretofore--all of which ere generally characteristic of 
California municipal government--it is possible now to consider and encourage 
the participation of local party groups into civic life without the fear that 
their entrance into the local political arena must mean the graft and spoils 


of an earlier day or a less congenial environment. 
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THE REPRESSION OF CIVIL RIGHTS AS AN 


AFTERMATH OF THE SCHOOL SEGREGATION CASES 
AC 


Introduction 


When the first Congress of the United States met in 1789, a 
majority of the delegates from states which had ratified the new 
Constitution were committed to the addition of a Bill of Rights. 
High on the list of the demanded guarantees were assurances of 
the freedom of speech and of icing. James Madison, rein- 
forced in his own beliefs by the strong urgings and cogent ar- 
guments of Thomas ‘diate took the lead in Congress in | 
proposing nine formal amendments to the Constitution, embracing 
some nineteen substantive items, including of course g:iuarantees 
of the freedom of speech and peaceful ieaian 

The importance of these rights, from that time secured by 
the first amendment against federal intrusion and subsequently 
against state ee has been eloquently attested by 
Alexis de Tocqueville: 

If men living in democratic countries had no 
right and no inclination to associate for political 


5 
purposes, their independence would be in jeopardy. 


That inclination "to associate for political purposes" has of 
course remained at the core of the American democratic a oe 
Challenges to that concept have in general been sharply rebuked 
and set aside. Now, however, these cherished Seendos are 

being assaulted in new and more subtle ways in many of the 


Southern states. 
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These attacks date essentially from the 1954 and 1955 
decisions by the United States Supreme Court that the segregated 
public schools affected by those decisions should be desegregated 
"with all deliberate wna With each additional instance of 


desegregation, whether voluntary or done in compliance with ‘ 
court orders, the zeal of the oppositionists appears to increase. 


Thus, a number of states have adopted resolutions of so-called 
8 | | 
interposition and elaborate school-assignment plans which ‘ 


more or less openly seek to preserve segregated school systems. 


Meanwhile, private groups, often known as White Citizens Councils, 
‘have been formed to oppose desegregation at all levels and by 

all wie A more recent manifestation of this program of —_ 
sistance has been that which seeks to destroy or at least to 
frustrate the functioning of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. It is this effort, whose outlines 
are now fairly clear, which is ins subject of this paper: the 
legislative program, the harassment in the courts, the economic 
coercion, and the threat of even physical danger. The central 
objective seems to be to iia public identification of NAACP 


members and contributors who can in turn be subjected to other 


legal and economic pressures, and perhaps even to physical hazard; 


to force the NAACP and its lawyers to terminate their sponsor- 


Ship of litigation to enforce racial equality; and to have the 


NAACP defined as a profit-making organization operating in 
Violation of state revenue laws. Exploration of these topics 
will here be limited primarily to the constitutional aspects 
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of this onslaught: freedom of speech and assembly, freedom 
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of movement in interstate commerce, due process of law, and equal 


protection of the laws. Throughout it must be remembered that 
these issues, important as they undoubtedly are in the context 
of the present struggle, have wider implications as well. The 
present measures, while now aimed primarily at the NAACP, are 
broad enough to be used against other organizations and other 
groups. If they withstand constitutional challenge now, they 
will remain important weapons in other contests involving other . 
groups and other principles. | 

II 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Like all organizations which support unpopular causes and 
challenge existing patterns of society, the NAACP has had a 
. stormy ey and it has been soundly praised and roundly 
condemned. In one respect, however, and perhaps in that connection 
only, friends and foes agree: The NAACP is now and has long been 
the single most effective catalytic agent in breaking down exist- 
ing patterns of segregated society, in the North as well as in 
the South. It has bean aptly described as "without question the 


most important agency for the Negroes in their struggle against 


13 
caste." Its legal record has been truly phenomenal. "The 
NAACP has won more victories in the Supreme Court than any other 
14 
Single organization," Senator Herman E. Talmadge, no admirer 


of the NAACP, has conceded its impact. When governor of Georgia 
he wrote: "The leader, director and field general in the fight 


to break down all forms of racial segregation is the National 


15 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People." It is 
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small wonder then that much of the current effort to preserve 
segregation takes the form of attacks, more or less overt, upon 
the NAACP. It is, indeed, a kind of compliment, grim and unwel- 
come though it may be. | 


The Beginnings.--Whatever gains the Negro may have made by 


virtue of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments and 
the Civil Rights Acts of the Reconstruction Period, by the end 
of the nineteenth century these advances had been largely nulli- 
fied by legislative indifference and judicial hostility. Seeking 
to recover lost ground, W. E. B. DuBois, the acknowledged leader 
of the Negro intelligentsia at that time, called a meeting of 
Negro leaders at Niagara Falls in 1905. From this came the so- 
called Niagara Movement. The organization, however, was hampered 
by . lack of funds; and in 1909 a new organization was formed, 
made up of Negroes and whites, into which the earlier group 
merged. The new group took the name National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People in that year and by 1911 was in- 
corporated in New York as a nonprofit membership corporation. Its 
basic aims were then and now the elimination of all racial barriers. 
The articles of incorporation state the objectives as follows: 
. . « voluntarily to promote equality of rights 
and eradicate caste or race prejudice among the 
citizens of the United States; to advance the 
interest of colored citizens; to secure for 
them impartial suffrage; and to increase their 
opportunities for securing justice in the 


courts, education for their children, employment 
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according to their ability, and complete equality 
before the law. 
To ascertain and publish all taete bearing 
upon these subjects and to take any lawful 
action thereon; together with any kind and 
all things which may lawfully be done by 
a membership corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of New York for the 


further advancement of these objects, 


The sweeping character of these aims, as reinforced by 

strong leadership, were undoubtedly important in the significant 
progress of the NAACP from its modest origins in 1909 to the in- 
fluential position whieh it holds today. Within ten years of 

that first meeting there were 310 branches of the NAACP with 
91,203 wettie By 1956 the organization could report 350,424 
members in 1,467 branches, youth councils, and college diiiim 
j _ During the year 1955, the last year for which a financial state- 
ment has been made public, the NAACP reported a gross income of 
$672,422.48. 


Organization.--Since 1939 the NAACP has really consisted 


of two separate corporations, divided in function, apparently 
20 


for tax purposes. The NAACP proper continues to devote it- 


self to organizational matters, membership recruitment, and > 
legislative activities. A separate organization, the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Education Fund, Inc., has been charged with 
the planning and conduct of litigation. Policy of a political 
and a legal nature is thus fixed at the national level; but the 
principal operating function is at the level of iin local 
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branches, youth councils, and college chapters, From an organi- 
zational standpoint this is probably a source of strength; but 


at the same time it may be a source of some legal vulnerability, 


as will be subsequently noted. 
The COMET TET eee of the NAACP authorizes the board of directors 

to create branches, youth councils, and college chapters which 

operate under charters granted by the national board of ini 

These local organizations function as independent, unincorporated 

operate ona state-wide. basis 

through a state conference of branches. Through this loose 

confederation the branches are able to act in concert and to 

pool their strength on issues of state-wide interest. In addition, 

there are several regional offices staffed by full-time employees, 
The principal responsibility for legal action falls on the 

national organization, headed by Robert L. Carter, General 

Counsel, and Thurgood Marshall, Special OO ae In addition, 

there is a National Legal Committee, composed in 1956 of forty- 

four lawyers, white and Negro, in twenty-two sie Members 

of this group serve both in an advisory capacity and as active 

counsel in litigation as the need may arise. 


At the local level, although the Constitution and By-Laws 


for Branches calls for a standing legal redress conmittee in 

each branch, that committee's action is confined to investiga- 
tion, consulting with members of the National Legal Committee. 
and watching over litigation in which the branch is interested. 


Members of the local legal. redress committees are spec ifically 


cautioned against giving "general legal advice." 
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It is this organization, then, and these local units which 
are now threatened as never before with a serious challenge at 


least to continued effectiveness and perhaps to continued 


existence. The balance of this study will be devoted to an. 
analysis of the attacks already made and the counterattack now 

in preparation; and an estimate will be made of the constitutional 
merits of the arguments advanced.on both sides of the controversy. 


IIl 


Foreign Corporations and Interstate Commerce 


Even aS the course of a battle may be shaped by the outcome 
of preliminary skirmishes, so important legal principles may 
depend upon matters essentially procedural. It seems a little 
thing, and not entirely unreasonable, to require an out-of-state 
corporation to register with a state official when it wishes to 
do business in a state other than its place of incorporation. 
Probably all states have at least a minimal requirement of this 
nature. Indeed, in most states where the NAACP is active, it 
has complied with the formal registration saaltiaaeal One 


exception which resulted in litigation was the refusal to comply 


with the North Carolina registration statute which requires, in 


the case of non-stock foreign corporations, payment of a regis- 
26 


tration fee of $40.00 and a filing fee of $5.00. In addition, 


the foreign corporation is required to file a copy of its 


charter, the address of its principal office in North Carolina, 
the name of the agent in charge thereof, the character of its 


business, and the names and addresses of cfficers and directors. 
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North Carolina also requires, as do many other states, that 


corporations "principally engaged in the activity of influencing 


public opinion and/or legislation": shall register with .the 


secretary of state, filing information similar to the above 
plus a financial statement “itemizing in detail any contributions, 
donations, gifts or other income and from what source or sources 

In the belief that neither of these provisions could consti- 


tutionally be applied to it, the NAACP filed an action in the 


superior court of Wake County, North Carolina, seeking a declara- 
tory judgment that it was not bound to comply with either provi- 
in Defendants, North Carolina's secretary of state and 

attorney general, demurred on the ground that the two causes of 


action could not be joined in a single proceeding because one 


involved a civil penalty and the other a criminal sanction and 


that a declaratory judgment proceeding could not be used to test 
29 


criminal responsibility. The trial court sustained the 
30 


demurrer, and that judgment was affirmed by the North Carolina 


Supreme Court for the reasons given by the trial court and 


because the alleged causes of action did not affect both defen- 
dants, Subsequently, the NAACP filed with the North Carolina 


secretary of state the information required of foreign corpora-~ 
tions, but did not comply with the provision requiring registra- 


32 
tion of organizations concerned with influencing public opinion. 


Thus, no immediate test of the constitutionality of either 


North Carolina Statute is likely. ‘However , the issues raised 
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but not decided are sufficiently important to justify further 
discussion. Analysis at this point will be limited to the foreign 
corporation registration statute, while the problems raised by 
requiring public-opinion-shaping groups to register will be 
deferred for later discussion, 


The NAACP alleged in its complaint in the North Carolina case 


that its contacts with the state do not constitute "doing business" 


in any sense that could constitutionally make it subject to 
North Carolina's registration requirement. The argument seems 
not well founded, Although the NAACP is undoubtedly engaged 


33 
in interstate commerce, 


from reasonable regulation to the extent its local activities 
within a state constitute a doing of wm," Of course, 
"doing business" may be something of a misnomer as applied to a 
nonprofit organization such as the NAACP, dedicated as it is 

to the advancement of principles of equality. But there seems 

to be no good reason for rejecting the now-current test of 
"traditional conceptions of fair play and substantial 
in determining whether the NAACP has had sufficient contacts with 
a state to warrant an inference of its presence. If so, there 
could hardly be any doubt that the NAACP is doing business in 


this sense. After all, its objective is the promotion of racial 


equality throughout the nation, operating principally through 


local branches, youth councils, and college chapters. In North 
Carolina, as in other states, there is a state conference of 
branches; and local agents and members solicit members, investi- 


gate cases of alleged discrimination, and gencrally perform the 


this of course does not give it immunity 
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business of the NAACP. In short, the NAACP can hardly have it 
both ways: if it is engaged in interstate commerce, as assuredly 
it is, then it follows almost inevitably that it is "doing 
business," | 

On the assumption that the NAACP is thus doing business in 
each of the states where it has branches, it is of course amenable 
to reasonable regulation that does not unduly burden interstate 
= commerce. There seems, then, little doubt that the North Carolina 
j requirement for registration, furnishing of reasonable informa- 
tion, and payment of a nonrecurring license fee would violate 
neither the commerce oa” nor the due process clause of 


37 
the fourteenth amendment. 
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Membership Lists and Freedom of Speech and Association 


The NAACP also alleged in the North Carolina proceeding that 
the registration requirement amounts to a violation of "freedom 
of speech and the right to petition for redress of grievances" 


38 
protected by the first and fourteenth amendments. However, 


unless such an organization is constitutionally protected against 
any disclosure of its purposes, officers, and directors -- which 
is surely not the case -- there appears to be no first amendment 
objection to the disclosure of this minimal amount of more or 


less routine information. 


North Carolina's requirement of disclosure of financial 
information, including sources, by organizations concerned with 
influencing public opinion is a very different matter which 


raises more difficult questions under the first and-fourteenth 
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amendments. Related issues are before the courts already in 
litigation now pending in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Virginia, all of which can conveniently be discussed together. 


North Carolina,--The North Carolina statute, it will be 


remembered, calls for disclosure of financial sources. If this 
means that names of all members must be listed because as members 
they are also contributors, that requirement would destroy the 
confidential character of the membership lists which has previously 
been preserved. And, in any event, because the statute is directed 
exclusively at organizations which seek to influence opinion and 
legislation, the free speech issue seems inescapably raised. 
Alabama.--Although the Alabama foreign corporation registra- 
tion ma” does not call for full disclosure of membership, 
the same issue was quickly reached in that state. The state 
attorney general sought an injunction in a state court to rese 
train the NAACP as a foreign corporation from doing business in 
Alabama without complying with the registration law. At an ex 
parte proceeding a temporary restraining order was issued broad 
enough in effect to prohibit the continuance of activities of 
the NAACP in the state during its NA Later the state 
filed a motion to require the NAACP to produce certain books, 
documents, and other papers, Significantly including its member- 
Ship lists. Over defendant's objection production was ordered, 
and the NAACP was adjudged in contempt of court when it refused 
to produce the membership lists, although conplying with other 
parts of the order. The punishment was fixed at $10,000.00, to 


be raised to $100,000.00 if compliance was not effected within 


re 


five days; but it wy not made clear whether the contempt was 


civil or criminal. The size of the fine compelled the 
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Association to cease functioning altogether in Alabama. The 
44 


Alabama Supreme Court denied certiorari. Although the NAACP 
offered to produce some of the demanded records, its refusal to 
give up membership lists brought an order from the trial court 


confirming the fine at the $100,000.00 level. The state supreme 


court again denied certiorari, but this time with an opinion ex- 


plaining that the fine was for civil contempt because it was 
coercive we,” The United States Supreme Court granted 
certiorari for argument in the October 1957 io” The princi- 
pal question for argument there will be the question of freedom 
of speech and association guaranteed against state intrusion by 
the fourteenth 

Georgia.--The sole litigation against the NAACP in Georgia 
was brought by the state revenue commissioner, who made a demand 
on the Association and certain of its local officers and employees 
for production of records for the stated purpose of assessing 
tax liability. When the records were refused because compliance 
would disclose membership lists, the court found the Association 
and some of the individual defendants in fies After the 
president of the local chapter was imprisoned, he gave up the 
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records and was released. After examination of the records the 


State levied an assessment against the NAACP for back income 


taxes of $17,459,08. Liability for back taxes is claimed even 


if the NAACP should sustain its claim as a nonprofit organization 


50 
because it had failed to apply for tax exemption in the past. 
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Louisiana,.--Ironically, the legislation which the NAACP was 


charged with having violated in Louisiana was the anti-Ku Klux 
Klan legislation which the NAACP undoubtedly supported at the 
time of its enactment in 1924, That legislation calls for the 
annual filing of membership lists of "each fraternal, patriotic, 
charitable, benevolent, literary, scientific, athletic, military, 
or social organization .. . operating in this state... Ais 
For failure so to file the state attorney general sought and 


obtained an injunction "forever enjoining, restraining and pro~ 


hibiting" the Association and its branches, agents, and members 

from holding any meetings or doing any business within the ete 
Meanwhile, however, hefore this injunction had been made permanent, 
the NAACP sought to remove the case to the appropriate federal 


district court, as provided in section 1446 of title 28 of the 


United States Code. Although that section provides that after 
proper steps for removal have been taken, "the State court shall 
proceed no further unless and until the case is remanded," the 
state court proceeded to the permanent injunction, as already 
noted, In these irregular circumstances the federal district 
court refused to enjoin the state court from further action in 
the mane. pending state court review. Some seven months 
later tne matter was resolved when the state intermediate 
appellate court held that the removal had been properly effected 
and that it accordingly lacked authority even to entertain the 
Although this ruling would seem to have left the 

way clear for a test of the constitutional issue in the federal 


court, the state attorney general announced his intention to 
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enforce the penal provisions of the law. Accordingly, at the 

‘end of 1956 the New Orleans branch and other branches filed 

lists totaling 475 mies” however, it was Several months 
before the NAACP again held meetings in tide. Clearly 

the freedom of speech and freedom of association issue remains 
critical and unresolved in the state. 

Texas.--In most states it is conceded without question that 
the NAACP is a nonprofit corporation. But such an admission in 
Texas would apparently mean that the Association would not be re- 
quired to register as a foreign nomim and would not 

be subject to the franchise tax assessed against profit-making 
foreign caiiaen.. It is perhaps not surprising then to find 
that the state attorney general charged that the NAACP was not a 
nonprofit corporation, as it claimed, and therefore required a 
state permit which it did not have; that it had engaged in 
political and lobbying activities: that it had practiced law 
illegally; that it had unlawfully solicited and recruited plain- 
tiffs for lawsuits opposing desegregation; that it had failed to 
pay franchise taxes; and that its activities would result in 
"racial hatred and inflamed communities.” These charges were faith- 
fully echoed in the temporary injunction granted by the state dis- 
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trict court. Some months later the same court issued a permanent 


injunction against the NAACP, the NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund Inc., the Southwest Regional Conference of 

the NAACP, the Texas State Conference of Branches, and 113 

named branches in the state, The original order was modified 

- somewhat to permit educational and charitable activities, and 

the NAACP was to be a nonprofit organization, Neverthe-~_ 


less, it was held required to pay franchise taxes for the 
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privilege of operating within the state and it was forbidden. 

to engage in litigation or lobbying ani. This order, 
on appeal to the Texas Civil Court of Appeals, raises questions 
of interpretation under Texas law as to whether a nonprofit 
corporation can be subjected to regulation of the kind sought ; 
and of course it raises questions of freedom of speech and 


association. 


Virginia.--Without doubt the most important legislative 


threat to the NAACP is contained in the package of statutes 
adopted by the 1956 Special Session of the General Assembly of 
Virginia. While others of those acts will be discussed subse- 
quently, the ones here relevant are chapters 31 and 32 of that 
special session. Chapter 31 provides that any corporation which 
plans to solicit or spend funds for a legal proceeding in which 
it has no liability or pecuniary interest must file with the 
State Corporation Commission a copy of its charter, a list of 
names and addresses of officers and contributors, a detailed 
statement of financial transactions, and a statement showing 

the location of all offices and branches. Violation by a cor- 
poration permits a fine up to $10,000.00 and revocation of its 
authority to do business in Virginia. Chapter 32, after declar- 
ing the essentiality "to the welfare, health and safety of 

the people of Virginia" of the "continued harmonious relations 
between the races,"' requires submission of information Similar 
to that required by chapter 31 as to persons and organizations 
advocating “racial integration or serregation or whose activi- 


ties cause or tend to cause racial conflicts or violence ... ." 
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Provisions for enjoining activity in are in- 
cluded in both sections. These statutes were enacted along with 
provisions outlawing barratry and acts providing for legislative 
investigation of the sufficiency of the anti-barratry legislation 
and of groups seeking to influence or promote litigation invol- 
ving racial activities, The combined effect of the legislation 
creates a neat statutory dilemma for the NAACP. If it fails to 
register as an organization which plans to solicit or spend funds 
for a legal proceeding in which it has no liability or pecuniary 
interest, it will be subject to fine and revocation of authority 
to do business in Virginia, under the provisions of chapter 3l. 
However, if it so ééetacees., it will in effect convict itself 
under chapters 33, 35, and 36 of malpractice, thus becoming sub- 
ject to fine and revocation of its authority to do business in 
Virginia. The latter chapters are discussed in part V, infra. 
The entire package has been challenged by the NAACP in an action 
for declaratory judgment before a three-judge federal district 
ae Hearing has been set for the fall of 1957 before 

Judges Soper, Nein. and Hoffman. 
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A. Corporations as “Persons? 


Shortly after the adoption of the fourteenth amendment, 


the Supreme Court denied that corporations could be citizens 


within the meaning of the privileges and immunities clause of 

the ipiatiliicee tee and this remains the view at the present as 
On the other hand, the Court had no difficulty in concluding 

that corporations are persons within the protection of the due 


process and equal protection clauses of the fourteenth amendment, 
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at least so far as property is concerned. However, also 


without discussion or apparent reflection as to possible conse- 
quences, the Court has held that the liberty guaranteed by the 


fourteenth amendment is the liberty of natural, not artificial 
67 


persons, nee ais recent statement on this issue was in 
8 


Hague v. C.1.0. This was a suit by individual citizens, unin- 


corporated labor organizations composed of such citizens, and 

a membership corporation (the American Civil Liberties Union) 

to enjoin city officials from enforcing municipal ordinances 
forbidding the distribution of printed matter, and the holding 
without permits of public meetings, in public places. Five of 
the seven participating justices held that the ordinances as 
enforced violated the rights of the individual citizen. plain-~ 
tiffs. However, in each of the two opinions necessary to the 
majority result there were explicit holdings that only the 
individual citizens were protected by the fourteenth amendment. 
Mr, Justice Roberts (with the concurrence on this point of Chie? 
Justice Hughes and Mr. Justice Black), relying on the privileges 
and immunities clause of the fourteenth amendment to protect 

the individuals' right of peaceful assembly and freedom of 
communication, nevertheless specifically excluded corporations 
from that protection: "Natural persons, and they alone, are 
entitled to the privileges and immunities which § 1 of the 
Fourteenth Amendment secures for ‘citizens of the United 

estes 16 Mr. Justice Stone (with the concurrence of Mr. 
Justice Reed) rejected the privileges and immunities argument, 


but found the ordinances violative of the due process clause.” 
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However; he continued: 
As to the American Civil Liberties Union, 
which is a corporation, it cannot be said 
to be deprived of the civil rights of 
freedom of speech and of assembly, for 
the liberty guaranteed by the due process 
clause is the liberty of natural, not 

Despite this apparently unequivocal holding that corpora- 
tions ave eat eevee within the protection of the first amend- 


ment as incorporated into the fourteenth, the Supreme Court has 


been somewhat ambivalent on this issue. First amendment pro- 
tection has been accorded newspaper niin” and moving 
picture te.” with no indication that this might be 
inconsistent with such sweeping pronouncements as have already 
been cited, And of course, as demonstrated in the Hague case 
itself, the Court finds no difficulty in recognizing the free 
speech protection due individuals who act in behalf of unin- 
corporated a atc or presumably those who act in 
behalf of Moreover, aS already noted, though a 
nonprofit corporation may not be protected against deprivations 
of liberty, it is icine against denial of property without 
due 

These distinctions seem to have developed almost by chance. 
In each case the Court appears to have decided these important 
issues in an ad hoc fashion, without explanation or weanineful _ 


citation of precedent. Indeed, this labyrinthe of distinctions 
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without difference Suggests that the Court has not developed 

a coherent philosophy in this area. The apparent state of the 
law now would permit an officer or other agent of a corporation 
to complain of a denial of freedom of speech or assembly as to 
himself when acting on behalf of the organization, but deny the 
corporation any right in its own behalf. Moreover, the corpora- 
tion can raise the issue directly if it is hit in the pocketbook 
(through loss of members or contributions), but cannot otherwise 


defend its freedom of expression. Such sinuogsities in the law 


encourage new and unwelcome fictions at best, and downright 
evasion at worst. This anomaly in the law of the first and 


fourteenth amendments should be eliminated by overruling the 


objectionable etatéments in Hague v. C.1.0. and its predecessors, 


If corporations are persons aS to property rights and equal 
protection of the laws, they should be entitled to no less 
security in connection with liberty, the most cherished right 
of all, 

Even within the existing legal framework, the NAACP is by 
no means unable to assert its claimed first amendment rights. 
If it can show, as it has alleged, that the furnishing of member- 
Ship lists will adversely affect its recruitment of members, it 
can of course demonstrate a financial loss that will amount to 
a denial of property (through interference with freedom of | 
Speech and assembly). As an alternative means of satisfying 
the vagaries of the present doctrine relating to corporations, 
the NAACP could join with it as plaintiffs in each suit 


individual members of the organization from the affected state 
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conference or local branch. Those individual plaintiffs would 
then be entitled to demonstrate the way or ways in which state 
action invaded their freedom of speech or assembly. 


76 
B. Identification of Members. 


As has already been noted, a number of states now require 
the filing of membership lists or, what may amount to the same 
thing, lists of contributors, Some of these requirements are 
based on statutes going back to anti-Ku Klux Klan legislation, 
as in Louisiana; at least one, North Carolina, is essentially 
a lobbying registration statute; others have enacted special 
legislation directed primarily at the NAACP, as in Virginia; | 
and in Alabama and Georgia the direction to produce membership 
lists was not based on any statute, but on court order pursuant 
to motion by a state official. . Despite this diversity of 
sources, all have been applied only since the decision in the 


School Segregation Cases, and all have been resurrected or 


enacted in a context which shows clearly an aim to frustrate 

the effectiveness of the NAACP. Indeed, if the facts of 

history were otherwise --~ af for example, it could be shown 
that such a requirement in state was reasonably drawn to achieve 
a justifiable purpose, it may well be that the requirement would 
be sustained. 

The precedent in favor of disclosure appéars at first 
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impression to be strong. Thus in Bryant v. Zimmerman the 


Supreme Court upheld New York's requirement of disclosure of 


membership lists by any organization requiring "an oath as a 
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prerequisite or condition of membership, other than a labor 
union or a benevolent order... ." There was no doubt that 
the law was aimed at the Ku Klux Klan, Indeed, its very specifi- 


city almost seems to have been helpful to the Supreme Court 


in upholding the statute. “It is a matter of common knowledge 
that this organization functions largely at night, its members 
disguised by hoods and gowns and doing things calculated to 
strike terror into the minds of the people, . . on Neverthe- 
less, the restricted nature of the slate at which the statute 
was directed was not found to violate the equal protection of 
the laws, even though other Oath-bound organizations were 
specifically exempted from the provisions of the statute. The 
Court took judicial notice that the exempted groups “have a 
recognized lawful purpose," leaving for penalty under the 
statute only those whose activities tend "to the prejudice. --- 


80 
and intimidation of sundry claims of our citizens," such as 


the Klan. 

Although this decision supported state control in these 
special circumstances, the precedent hardly seems applicable 
to the NAACP whose objectives and methods have been recognized 
as worthy and not criminal. Indeed, it is at least implicit 
in the Bryant ruling that a similar exaction of membership lists 
from "benevolent orders, labor unions, and college fraternities" 
would have been unconstitutional because they “have existed 
for many years, and, while not immune from hostile critic?#5™, 
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have on the whole justified their existence." 


Surprisingly, the Supreme Court did not even mention the 
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free speech limitation imposed by the New York statute involved 
in the Bryant case. In a number of subsequent rulings, however, 
the Court has emphasized the constitutional problems involved 
in the requirement of membership registration of any kind. The 
Court has given reluctant approval to two kinds of federal 
statutes which directly or indirectly require identification of 
individuals engaged in political or a “cae activities. 


In American Communications Ass'n v. Douds the Court upheld 


section 9(h) of the National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
which denies certain benefits under that act to labor organiza- 
tions whose officers fail to file affidavits of non-Communist 
affiliation. The Court recognized that the negative identifi- 
cation called for (that is, denial of membership) might impose 
a limitation on free speech. But it concluded that the legiti- 
mate public purpose involved in preventing political strikes 


in essential industry justified this minimal restraint. Br 


way of general caution the Court noted: 
Under some circumstances, indirect “discouragements" 
undoubtedly have the same coercive effect upon 
the exercise of First Amendment rights as 
imprisonment, fines, injunctions or taxes, 
A requirement that adherents of particular 
religious faiths or political parties wear 
identifying arm-bands, for example, is 
obviously of this 
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In United States v. Harriss the Suprene Court upheld 


the registration provisions of the Federal Regulation of. ea 
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Lobbying Act, but only by virtue of a narrow definition of the 


term lobbying to refer solely "to direct communications with 
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members of Congress on pending or proposed federal legislation.” 

There was recognition that a broader construction might impinge 

on first amendment rights; but the majority of the Court found 

that hazard "too remote to require striking down a statute which 

on its face is otherwise plainly within the area of congressional 

power and is designed to safeguard a vital national Cima s 
It is plain that the Iack of concern over first amendment 


invasions by a statute requiring identification of members, as 


evidenced in the 1928 decision in Bryant v. Zimmerman, is no 


longer characteristic of the Court. Even minimal and indirect 
restraints can be justified only if there is involved a wihtieteniy 
vital public interest which can not otherwise be effectively 
meme To put the case mildly, it seems unlikely that the 
Supreme Court will find that suppression of the NAACP and its 
activities in the Southern states is a sufficient public purpose 
to justify such a limitation on free aia and cidade 
There can be little doubt in fact that a requirement that NAACP 
disclose its state membership lists in some of the Southern 
states will subject members to fear of AIRE OS ya and may 

' make prospective members reluctant to associate themselves with 
the ssecee cee There should similarly be little doubt in 
law that such restrictions, absent sufficient public purpose, are 


violative of the Constitution. 
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Malpractice of Law and the NAACP 


Over the centuries lawyers have frequently, often deservedly, 
been subjected to restrictive legislation by an outraged public. 
In large part the complaints against the practice of law -- or 
more accurately its malpractice -- have centered on offenses 
known aS champerty, maintenance, and barratry. The confused 
history, in ancient Greece and Rome, and in feudal Sasiand, re- 
lating to the origins and common-law development of these 
offenses, has been competently ines’ For present 
purposes, however, the knowledge of the past can be sufficiently 
summarized in a Single statement from a leading American case: 

The general purpose of the law against dnennuete.. 
maintenance, and barratry was to prevent officious 
intermeddlers from stirring up strife and conten- 
tion by vexatious or speculative litigation, 
which would disturb the peace of society, lead 

to corrupt eraeciets, and prevent the remedial 


process of the law. 


Complex distinctions have been drawn among ‘these offenses; 


but in the last analysis they are all activities indissolubly 
associated in the public mind with the practice of law. As 
Professor Radin has said: | 
If a maintainor is one who stirs up vexatious 
suits to which he is not a party, if a barrator 


is one who makes a profession of doing so, 
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if a champertor is one who does so for 
pecuniary gain and if an embracer is one 
who in the course of such proceedings 
seeks to influence or intimidate judge 

or jury, it must be admitted that in the 
minds of the lay public, the chief 
maintainors, barrators, champertors and 
embracers of ee the members of the 


legal profession, 


These "vexatious" activities of lawyers, perhaps best 


summarized as "stirring up taal are widely condemned. 
5 
in the United States today. Penalties are sometimes imposed 


for the oe offense of barratry, even in the absence 


of aneneae more often barratry has been made a statutory 


offense ; and the canons of pcofessional ethics forbid 

certain practices that relate at least generally to the activi- 
ties prohibited at common ga In addition, attorneys are 
generally subject to the inherent disciplinary powers of the 

court to protect against any activity in derogation of the 
principles of the profession. And finally, the corporate practice 
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of law is generally forbidden. These various restrictions, 


in terms of general principles, however, have little meaning; 


for each state is free to adopt or reject the common lav, to 


legislate or not to legislate, to adopt canons of ethics, and 


to forbid or permit the corporate practice of law. Accordingly, 


it may be useful to examine the legislation and decisions of 
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a single state. Virginia has been selected for this purpose - 
because in 1956 the General Assenbly completely recast the 
Virginia law regulating the practice of law, directed more or 


less specifically at making unlawful some of the practices of 
100 
the NAACP and its attorneys. This legislation is further 
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important because, if successful in withstanding present. attacks, 


it will undoubtedly be the pattern for similar legislation in 


102 
other states. 


The previously existing legislation in Virginia authorized 
disbarment for “Any malpractice, or any unlawful or dishonest 
or unworthy or corrupt or unprofessional conduct," including 
"the improper solicitation of any legal or professional business 
or employment, either directly or indirectly... Pi This 
provision, when coupled with the inhorent disciplinary power of 
the court, had been found sufficient for civil proceedings of 
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disbarment for corrupt and dishonest conduct. In addition, 


it was unlawful for any person or organization to act as a 
“runner" or "capper" in the solicitation of business for an 
pia It was evident, however, that these statutes were 
by no means sufficient as a basis for sanctions to be imposed 
against the NAACP and its attorneys in that the Association's 
normal activities clearly did not violate any of these provisions, 
Accordingly, new and more stringent legislation was devised 
and enacted, : 

Chapter 33 of the new legislation amends the existing geeks 
provisions described eae principally by enlarging the defini- | 
tions of acts prohibited to attorneys. Section $4~74(6) of 
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the Code of Virginia now reads as follows: 

(6) "Any malpractice, or any unlawful or 
dishonest or unworthy or corrupt or unpro- 
fessional conduct," as used in this section, 
shall be construed to include the improper 
solicitation of any legal or professional 
business or employment, either directly 
or indirectly, or the acceptance of employ-~ 
ment, retainer, compensation or costs from 
any person, partnership, corporation, organiza- 
tion or association with knowledge that such 
person, partnership, corporation, organization, 
or association has violated any provision 
of Article 7 of this chapter, or the failure, 
without sufficient cause, within a reasonable 
time after demand, of any attorney at law, 
to pay over and deliver to the person entitied 
thereto, any money, security or other property, 
which has come into his hands as such attorney; 
provided, however, that nothing contained in 
this Article shall be construed to in any way 
prohibit any attorney from accepting employment 
to defend any person, partnership, corporation, 
organization or association sii of violating 


the provisions of Article 7 of this chapter. | 


Section 54-78(1) (the beginning section of article 7 referred _ 
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to in section 54-74(6)) reads as follows: 


(1) A “runner" or "capper" is any person, 


corporation, partnership or association acting 


in any manner or in any capacity as an agent 


for an attorney at law within this State or 


for any person, partnership, corporation, ore 


ganization or association which employs, retains 


or 


compensates any attorney at law in connection 


with any judicial proceeding in which such per-~ 


son, partnership, corporation, organization or 


association is not a party and in which it 


has no pecuniary right or liability, in the 


solicitation or procurement of business for 


such attorney at law or for such person, 


partnership, corporation, organization or 


association in connection with any judicial 


proceedings for which such attorney or such 


person, partnership, corporation, organization 


or 
Chapter 
of barratry, 


This in turn 


association is employed, retained or compensated. 


35 prohibits and provides penalties for the crime 


defined as "the offense of stirring up litigation." 


is defined to mean payment of all or part of the 


expenses of litigation by persons other than plaintiffs unless 


the instigation is by a person related to the plaintiff or by 


& person having a personal right or pecuniary interest in the 


litigation. 


Numerous exceptions are made, including approved 


legal aid societies, contingent fee contracts where the 
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attorney does not assume the litigation costs, suits involving 
the title of real or personal property, collection of taxes, 
rates or services of common carriers, and criminal matters. In 
short, the offense was defined as narrowly as possible to include 
the NAACP and little ma The thrust at the NAACP is in- 
dicated also in the penalty provision: 

& 3. A person found guilty of barratry, if an 

individual shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 

and may be punished as provided by law; and 

if a corporation, may be fined not more than 

ten thousand dollars, If the corporation be 

a foreign corporation, its certificate of 

authority to transact business in Virginia 

shall be revoked by the State Corporation 

Commission, 

Finally, chapter 36 supplements the anti-barratry provision 
by making it unlawful for any person or organization lacking a 
direct interest in litigation to give or receive money or other 
assistance as an inducement to any person to commence any legal 
proceeding in Virginia. As a special enforcement device, plain- 
tiffs and their attorneys may be required, on motion of opposing 
parties or the court, to submit affidavits disavowing violation 
of the section, Additional penalties for false Swearing, in- 
cluding disbarment of Virginia attorneys, are provided. 
The legislation is so drawn that, if it should be upheld, 

the NAACP would be virtually barred from its normal litigation 


activities in Virginia, which of course was precisely the intent 
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of the drafters, Whatever may be the internal details of the 
Association's operation at the national and at the local level, 
there seems no doubt that officers and members of the NAACP 
have encouraged Negroes to resort to state and federal courts 
in the constant seeking after the objective of full equality 

of rights for Negroes; Under its charter to do less would be 
dereliction, Gadeustediy, too, all or a portion of the ex- 
penses of such litigation are sometimes borne by local branches 
or by the national office, despite the absence of blood relation- 
ship or personal or pecuniary interest in the litigation. 
Clearly within the intendment of the statute as it is, then, 
can the NAACP make good its challenge to these acts as a part 
of the Virginia legislative program enacted in 19567 A quali- 
fied affirmative seems appropriate, for the reasons outlined 


below. 


A. Commercialization of the Professional Ideal 


There can be little doubt that modern statutes forbidding 
107 
solicitation of legal business and prohibiting the corporate 
108 1 


practice of law, as well as the canons of ethics, are 
designed to preserve the personal relationship between the 
lawyer and his client, and to protect against commercialization 
of the practice of Pe Thus it has been recognized that 

it is not only but may be 

to represent an indigent client. And it has generally been 
assumed that lstiestion which was free of any commercial taint, 


and whose aim was the vindication of a valid public purpose, - 
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was not within the prohibitions imposed against champerty, 
113 

maintenance, and barratry. There may even be an exception 

where there is no public purpose as such involved, but only 


ee ae a private right not otherwise subject to 


protection, 


Presumably, organizations such as the NAACP, ACLU, Jehovah's 
Witnesses, and tii to, which participate in 
litigation to further their announced policy objectives are 
motivated by a public purpose within the meaning of the public 
purpose exception. Even though such organizations have often 
"stirred up" litigation in the sense of seeking advantageous 
cases to be used as a basis for challenging existing laws, 
practices, or precedents, this has always been considered a 
constitutionally protected right of freedom of expression and 
free access to the courts, Indeed, much of the constitutional 
development has been in response to "test" suits sponsored 
by one or more of these organizations. In this respect the 
NAACP seems to be in.a peculiarly advantagecus position because 
its principal objective at the present time is to seek 


judicial enforcement of the principle of desegregation 


enunciated by the Court in relation to public schools, public 


transportation, and recreation. 


The one point at which the NAACP might he vulnerable 
under the construction ordinarily given these statutes would 
be if members were encouraged to seek legal advice on personal 
matters fron lawyers employed by the However, 


this is expressly forbidden by section 2{d) of article III 
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of the Constitution and By-Laws for Branches. Accordingly,. 
all the legal work done in behalf of the Association objectives 
by members of branch legal redress committees, by members of 
the National Legal Committee, or by the staff of the NAACP 
Legal Aid and Defense Fund would seem to relate directly to 

the organization's purpose of promoting racial equality. 

Of course, it is true, as pointed out above, that the 
Virginia legislation seems aimed specifically at these ordinarily 
unobjectionable practices. Therefore, the Virginia courts may 
well hesitate to carve out an exception of the kind here 
suggested. Similarly, since the interpretation of this legis- 
lation will be a question of state law, it may be difficult 
for a federal district court or for the Supreme Court to find 
that the statute does not prohibit or practices of the 
NAACP, That being the case, if the practices are to be per- 
mitted to continue, attack must he directed at the constitu- 
tionality of the legislation. 


B, The Constitution and the Practice of Law 


Several propositions are clear. In the first place, each 
state has the cedtnathen aa fix reasonable standards for the 
admission to practice in the courts of that state and for the 
continuance of that STOTT, aes In the second place, one 
of the few privileges and inmunities which is accorded con- 
Stitutional protection is the citizen's right of access to 
the state and federal a are Finally, it is axiomatic 


that every litigant, plaintiff and defendant alike, is 
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entitled to exercise freely his choice of whatever counsel he 


can procure and pay for. But when a state seeks to exert its 


admitted right of control over the practice of law in a way 


that effectively deprives one group of its citizens of the 


only kind of representation likely to be effective, there may 


be a denial of a protected privilege and immunity, denial of 


the equal protection of the laws, and an abridgment of freedom 
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: of speech. and assembly. Thus, where the prevailing climate 


| of opinion discourages members of a class from independent 
4 assertion of their constitutionally protected rights, it per- 
haps follows that a nonprofit organization dedicated to preser- 
a vation of those rights should be immunized against this kind 
of harassment. This seems particularly justifiable when the 
complained-of state action is directed in discriminatory fashion 
against a single organization an i identifiable class of 
citizens whom that organization serves. Refined though the 
device may be, and shielded though it is under the respectable 
mantle of regulation of the practice of law, the discriminatory 
purpose cannot be concealed. This bears every mark of unfair- 
ness which calls for its elimination as a violation of equal 
: protection and an intrusion upon first amendment freedoms. 

vi 


Intimidation by Investigation 


Of the several Southern states which have authorized in-_ 
; vestigations of organizations “which encourage and promote 
q 119 
F litigation relating to racial activities," Virginia is 


again the leader whose example other states will assuredly 
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follow if the scheme proves successful in its objective of 
harassment of the NAACP. Chapter 34 of the Virginia legislation 
provides for the creation of a joint legislative committee to 
study | 

the administration and enforcement of those 

laws relating to champerty, maintenance, 

barratry, running and capping and other 

offenses of any other nature relating to the 

promotion or support of litigation by persons 

who are not parties thereto. | 
In addition to the powers regularly conferred upon legislative 
committees of the General Assembly this committee is empowered 
to administer oaths, examine witnesses, employ counsel, and 
compel attendance of witnesses or production of documents. 
“4 Chapter 37 establishes a legislative committee 
: authorized to make a thorough investigation 
a of the activities of corporations, organiza- 

tions, associations and other like groups 

which seek to influence, encourage or 

promote litigation relating to racial ac- 

tivities in this Siete. 
This committee, too, is given broad investigative authority, the 
Stated purpose being to consider the necessity for legislation 
and to determine "the effect which integration or the threat 


of integration could have on . « - the general welfare of the 
State. . tt 
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The apparent, albeit unstated, premise underlying these 
investigative programs is an intent to force disclosures relating 
to the NAACP and its members that will establish violation of 
other provisions of the statutory package; and if membership 
lists and financial statements are not made public pursuant 
to the other statutory requirements, here then is another way 
to accomplish the same objective. Even if the statute is not 
unconsitutional on its face, it seems almost certain that any 
committee investigation conducted in furtherance of the legisla- 
tive intention would run into several constitutional obstacles. 
If, for example, the committee demands membership lists or names 
of contributors, the same objections can be made as gener ied 
above in connection with the registration Pr aad This 
conclusion is reinforced in connection with refusals to answer 
the improper questions of a state legislative investigating 
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committee by the case of Sweezy v. New Hampshire Although 


that case involved a committee attempt to require disclosure 
of past associations of a political nature, that problem is 
clearly analogous to the right to associate with an organization 
dedicated to preservation of approved social iit, Indeed, 

if anything, the case for the NAACP is stronger. Political 
associations of a subversive character have on occasion been 
Subjected to limitation in the exercise of first amendment 

siesta but it seems unthinkable that an organization devoted 
to the promotion of racial equality.ug Supreme Court-endorsed 
objective--would ever be restrained from the free exercise of 


its right of association. 
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Summary and Prospectus 


The legislative, judicial, and executive action designed 
for the harassment, or worse, of the NAACP is remarkably in- 
genious. Logic tells one that an organization truly dedicated 


to the promotion of equality should not be reluctant to disclose 


its purpose, members, financial structure, or way of doing business. 


Similarly, having nothing to hide, such an organization should 
arguably welcome investigation rather than shun it. And finally, 
no respectable lawyer or organization devoted to these public 
service ideals would knowingly become involved in the historically 
nefarious practices associated with champerty, maintenance, 
and barratry. 

The ring of plausibility is there. But behind the facade 
the discriminatory purpose is all too evident. The Virginia 
legislation, for example, was part of a program designed to imple- 


ment Governor ‘Stanley's announced policy of "unyielding resistance" 
123 


to the decision in the School Segregation Cases, To whatever 


extent a single act does not on its face manifest discriminatory 
aims, the package clearly demonstrates the pattern. Thus the 
NAACP seems to have exercised sound judgment in seeking a 
declaratory judgment as to the invalidity of the entire achene 
in a single suit before a three-judge federal district court. 


If the Association is successful in invalidating this legislative 
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program, other legislation in other states, in some cases 


identical and nowhere more skillfully drawn, should similarly 
be held unconstitutional. As the Supreme Court has stated, 


it will nullify ———oe as well as simple-minded modes 


of discrimination," | 


August 1957 
Robert B. McKay | 
atew York University School ‘of Law 
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POLITICAL PRESSURES AND PLANNING 


Joseph E. MoLean, Commissioner 
New Jersey Department of Conservation & Economics Development 


I 


The topic of this paper obviously is cosmic. To describe the 

' task of dealing with the multitude of pressures encountered in planning and 
formulating publio policy is to describe the bulk of the administrator's 

official activity. Therefore in this relatively brief treatment of the subject, 
it would seem to be the better part of wisdom to select a particular situation 
in which the impact of pressures on planning can be considered in specific terms, 
for any attempt to proceed on a broader basis carries with it the risk of 
verbalism, one of the age-old and principal deterrents to meaningful discussione 


Since a particular situation is to be chosen, the writer has a 
predilection for that one which he knows best on the basis of experience, is ee, 
the pressures arising in planning for state and community development in New 
Jerseys -The choice can be justified, however, on grounds other than familiarity 
with the situatione Conditions in New Jersey are signifioant because the state 
is officially classed as the most “urbanized” in the nation and its population 
density per square mile is heavier than that of any other state except Rhode 
Islands And there are other significant factorse 


Even though the state is more than ninety percent urban and even 
though, on the basis of area, it is one of the four smallest in the nation, the 
homogeneity that might be expected under the circumstances is missing --= and not 
merely beoause of income differentials. There are conspicuous regional varia~ 
tions with an origin in geographye Despite the predominance of manufacturing, 
moreover, the economic structure is anything but uniform, And flowing from these 
differences are differences in interests and attitudes that have always exercised 
an influence on planning at the state lavel. 


What is essentially interesting about the situation, then, is this: 
Here is a state, with a high rate of both population growth and economic expan~ 
Sion, that has been presented with most, if not all, of the major problems 
accompanying massive urbanizatione The need of better planning for over~all 
State development is urgent--~ and on this point virtually everyone agreese Yet 
effective planning is never easy and in New Jersey it must be conducted against 
& background of divergent interests of unusual complexity. 


At the risk of belaboring the obvious, the meaning of the term 
planning in this context should be made as olear as possible. Every time a 
public official sits down at his desk and decides upon an approach to a particu- 
lar problem --= regardless of its seriousness or immediacy --- he is engaged in 
planning. As it appears in this paper, however, the term is used in a more 
formal sense. Tho lines of demarcation among different types of planning are 
not hard and fast. As the reader undoubtedly has assumed, however, the 
principal concern here is with planning of a comprehensive type, which came into 
vogue in twentieth century Amorica, prompting hundreds of municipalities to es- 
teblish official planning commissions and to point to those as symbols of 
progress even though many have sorved as models of inaotivity or, on the other 
hand, have become storm centers the minute they showed any real disposition for 
action. In short, interost lies in the kind of planning that is focused in a 
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systematio way upon all the substantive, long-range issues facing the state or 
community and has.as its goal the coordination of arrangoments for meeting present 
and future needs in such fields as education, wator supply, housing, recreation, 
highway construction, aviation and rapid transit. 


As a further introductory note, the aims of the writor should be 
clearly stated. The disoussion is devoted to three general points: (1) The 
background and current status of planning in New Jersey. (2) The nature and 
importance of the pressures brought to bear cy officials in chargo of state 
planning. (3) The responsibility of the administrator in face of these pressures. 


The paper consists of a limited serics of observations believed to be 
of special significance. It is not in any sense a definisivo' study,.A-modsuroef 
diffusenoss, it should be added, is unavoidable because a clear explanation of 
the principal conclusions requires attention to the background and tangential 
aspects of a number of developments> 


Although the foéus of discussion is upon the effect of pressures 
upon goneral state planning, the subject will be ansiyzed to a large extent in 
terms of one agency, the New Jorsey Department of Conservation and Economic 
Development. There are two rathor cogent reasons for thise First, the writer's . 
observations must bo regarded in no inconsiderable way as the product of his 
experience in the course of an association with this organization over the past 
few yoars, Secondly, the duty of planning for state development is assignod to 
the departmont, Its workings may be advantageous as a starting point for 
assessing the relationship betweon pressures and planning for still a third 
reason --= the multivlicity of its operations. Indeed, taking the nation as a 
whole, the Department probably is unique among units of state government insofar 
as the number and diversity of the functions it performs are concerned. 


As to the background of the Department and the nature of its role in 
Stato Governmont, the essential facts aro as follows: In 1947 tho state adopted 
& new constitution, which authorized a thorough roorganization of the executive 
branch in tho intcrost of integrating oporations. The Legislature then prococeded 
to adopt a serios of reorganization acts, placing all executive activities in 
fourtoon dopartmontse The Department of Conservation and Economic Development 
was the fourteenth and last to be established. It would not bo accurate, as is 
Sometimes suggosted, to conclude thet it was oreated without rhyme or reason, a 
many-hcaded monster saddled with numerous and variegated responsibilitios that 
could not be logically assigned to any of tho thirteen other departments. 
Actually the relationships among most of its coustituens parts aro cloar, and 
tho importance of these relationships becomes all the moro evident as one looks 
beneath the surfacoe Nonetholess the department doos havo. some of tho 
characteristics of a hybrid. 


As noted abovo, it sorves as the planning arm of tho stata. It 
is also responsible for control of beach crosion, operation of state forests and 
parks, assistanco to municipalitios in community rocroation, administration of 
tho state's housing lews, regulation of aviation, managomont of historic sites, 
and study of mineral resources. It is furthor rosponsiblo for the various 
aspocts of fish and gamo managomont. Moamvhilo, it exorcises authority over the 
use of water resources and more recontly has bocome involved in efferts to 
formulate plans for meeting futuro wator supply nocds. Accompanying, and in many 
instances rolated,to tho forogoing responsibilitics is the duty to stimulate 
Sconomic devolopmont and to conduct continuing programs of oconomic promotione 
Its hybrid status is underscored by the facts that along with evorything olse it 
administers state services to votornas, and it oporatod the stato ront control 
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program until this was disoontinued in 19566 


Tho department is comprised of fivo major units --- the Division of 
Planning and Dovelopment, tho Division of Wator Policy and Supply, the Division 
of Fish and Gamo, tho Division of Shell Fisherios, and tho Division of Votorans! 
Sorvicese Each of theso, in turn, consists of numorous buroaus and sections 


II 


When the Dopartment of Conservation and Economic Development was 
croated in 1949 and assigned tho task of state planning, it assumed responsibility 
for a function which has had a checkered history in most states, The report of the 
Commission on Intorgovornmental Relations, as well as the Presidont's addross at 
the 1957 Governors! Conforenco, rocognizes --- even if in obliquo fashion -~= tho 
validity of cortain complaints about the inadequacy of state governmont. The 
torm inadequate, howevor, is too ouphimistic for a description of the states! 
past record inthe field of planninge In many casos sven tho pretenso of action ~ 
was missinge In othor oases, where state planning programs were undertaken, 
their foundations tonded to be procarious, and not infroquently they were troated 
as a fringe activity instoad of an integral part of statc opcrationse 


To the oxtent that action was takon, the federal government providod 
the initial impotus during tho thirtios. It was during this poriod that New 
Jersey got its start in planninge An official state board was created in 1934, 
and a staff was recruited to analyze pattorns of land use, tronds in coonomic 
developmont, population growth, consorvationa and development of natural resourcos, 
ctcs Tho operation had hardly bogun, however, whon the urgoney of intornational 
conditions ‘and the subsequont attack on Pearl Harbor altored prioritiss in 
Washington. Naturally, the mobilization of national resources for war bocamo tho 
foromost considoration. In the procoss somo of the recontly establishod stato 
planning commissions wore abolished, and the activitios of tho othors wore sharply 
curtailed. Now Jersey was fortunato to tho oxtent that tho stote planning agency 
was retained oven if it constituted hardly more than a holding opeoretion. Whothor 
or not the decision to jottison state planning for tho duration was wise, it is 
at lonst undorstendable. Whet it not undorstandable --- or, to be more accurato, 
what corteinly cannot bo justified --- was the failuro to rovitalize state plann- 
ing aftor tho ware Tho failuro was particularly unfortunato for a state like New 
Jorsoy, which alroady had its full share of frustretions resulting from inadequato 
planning in the past and which was entoring a period of unprecedonted population 
growth, economic expansion and residential developmonte 


As recontly as 1954 the state planning agency still had only a 
skoleton staff and was restricted to giving advico to local. planning boards ina 
necessarily off-hand fashion, encouraging the ostablishmont of new boards, and 
doing missionary work to promoto greater cooporation among tho different units of 
govornment. The price paid for the lack of emphasis on state planning during tho 
first docado after the war cannot be reckoned statistioally. Casual observation, 
howover, shows that the cost was anything tet negligiblo, and in 1954 tho 
departmont took the first steps to bridge vho gape 


; Sinco then we have boon able to provide over-all technical assistance 
to cortain smaller municipalities by participating in a foderal program authorized 
under the Housing Act of 1954. This is the first timo that such a progrom had boon 
Conducted in Now Jorsey under state auspices and suporvisione. Ths intorest dis- 
playod in the program, incidentally, would soem to indicato on incrcased awareness 
of the valuo of comprehensive planning for community dovclopment, ospecially among 
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“local officials, The most reliable evidence is the fact that some of the 
municipalities receiving assistance have been willing to carry fifty per cent 

of the cost. Whether the governing bodies of most of these same municipalities 
would have approved 2 similar outlay ten or twenty years ago is doubtful, to say 

the least. If there has been a genuine change in attitude toward planning, it is 
presumably a response to the confusion and proliferation of financial problems that 
are the common result of haphazard development and failure to anticipate the conse~ 
quences of particular actions. The reason for the change, however, is of far less 
moment than its apparent occurrence, for with all the pressures to be resisted or 
neutralized in establishing a foundation for adequate planning, nothing is more 


imperative than an appreciation of its practical value by opinion leaders capable 
of impressing their views on the larger community. 


The provision of assistance to municipalities has been accompanied 
by new stress on state planning per se, i. e., planning for activities in areas 
where the state has predominant responsibility. In addition to the attention 
directed at strictly internal matters, this has entailed a move to give the con- 
cept of cooperative federalism the status of a working principle. The outstanding 
example thus far has been an effort to bring this concept of state-federal-local 
cooperation to bear upon the planning of a development program for the Delaware 
River besin, a project that might have been undertaken in years past except for 
the ideological cross-—fire of parties quarreling over the appropriate rele of the 
federal government in the utilization of natural resources. The current effort 
has borne fruit to the extent that the states having an interest in the Delaware 
are presently working with the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers and other federal 
agencies on a new survey looking toward integrated development of the basin. 


The attempt to improve the caliber of state planning was undertaken 
with a vast amount of ground to be covered. It is only proper to note that al- 
though the objectives are clear the Department is still groping its way and 
probably will continue to do so for sometime to come. The goal is the creation 
of a planning agency, capable of serving state government as a whole, that will 
help coordinate improvements, insure more efficient utilization of resources, and 
prevent such contradictions in policy and operations as have occurred in the paste 
The degree of progress towards the attainment of this goal thus far is modest, 
partly because of lack:of sufficient personnel. With respect to planning for 
general departmental activities, on the other hand, the gains have been more sub- 
stantial. The planning agency is playing a considerably enlarged role in integrat~ 
ing the activities of all units and reccenciling long-range development plans in 
order to promote maximum possible use of the physical assets entrusted to the 
department. The significance of this may be judged by the fact that the agency 
administers most state-pwned land and is trustee of New Jersey's water resources, 
with authority to regulate their existing use and future developmente. 


It is obvious that the first requirement for effective state planning 
is the attachment of importance to the function by the leadership of state 
government, which will, in turn, provide a suitable framework for its performances 
It is also obvious that ence such a framework has been provided, the interplay of 
pressures around the planning process will demand increased attention. 


ae The pressures should not be dismissed as a blight on the life of the 
administrator, for they have the self-evident value of bringing him into closer 
communication with existing secial forces, Planning differs from other 
g0vernmental operations in the sense that many of the decisions taken are lacking 
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in finality and do not have to win inmediate acceptance. This condition has a 
subtle influence that cannot be overlooked. It carries with it the temptation 
to approach long-range problems with the unconscious attitude that the most 
satisfactory solution is what would scom to bo tho idoal solution. Tho failuro 
to bo aware of this temptation moro strongly may be one of tho roasons that so 
many of the plans propared for state and commmity dovolopment in the past havo 
boon acadomic blucprints, which aftor onco boing aired wore filcd and forgotton. 


The administrator may have full respect for tho art of tho possiblo. 
Ho may be completely conscious of the necessity of understanding the social 
enatomy and physiology of his constitutencye Like all mon, howover, ho must 
operate in a restricted setting, and even though he may enjoy the guidance of an 
exceptionally competent staff he neods a medium that will bring him into direct 
communication with all groups likely to be affected by his decisionse Through 
tho manifestion of various pressures he can gain oa deeper insight into tho psy= 
chology of forcos with which he must rockon.in formulating roalistic proposalSe 
Many of the prossures will be unroasonablee Many will have to be resisted. By 
coming face to faco with them, howevor, he has a more adequate opportunity to 
woigh group demands and to distinguish between those that are logitimato and thoso 
that are unwarranted. The plans submitted thus rest on a stronger foundation 
and havo a botter chanco of standing the test of timee 


As has been implied, the foregoing observations should nct be 
construed as an endorsement of the objectives of all, or even most, of the groups 
formed for the purpose of exerting pressuree Indeed, the problem of the 
organized minority promoting its interest at the oxponso of the unorganized major- 
ity perhaps is moro sorious in planning than in other fields of governmental 
activity. This is truo in part bocause governmont,when Ongaged in the act of 
planning, is usually looking down the corridor of timo, sccking to assert its 
mastery ovor the futuro. Tho work of a planning agency is devoted partially, 
of course, to wmravelling some of the intolerable problems belonging to the 
current state of affairs, ond from time to time its findings and recommondations 
can stir broad public reactione If it is assumod, howover, that tho leading 
function of a planning agency is to anticipate problems before they ariso and to 
discover the bost way of obviating them, it only follows that tho agoncy will be 
dealing with many issues of little immediate concern to the typical citizen, 
living in a work-a-day world and wrostling with his own porsonal difficulticos. 


There are other reasons for the apathy, of which tho reador is woll 
awores Apart from its technical characteristics, planning of necessity is 
complex, for it involves taking a largo number of diverse factors and bringing 
thom togother in tho projection of an integrated plan. Social conditions within 
a particular state also may complicate the task of raising the levol of interost 
in planning and explaining particular proposals to the satisfaction of tho 
public. In Now Jersey, for cxample, the proportion of transient residents is 
highor than average; the migration of population within tho stato is hoavy and 
continuous; intor-state cormuting is a notable phenomenon, with thousands of 
persons omployed in tho state maintaining thoir residence in other states and with 
thousands of othors why reside in Now Jorsoy leaving each day to carn thoir 
living clsowhcro. Beyond this, countless men ond womon dwell in the semi-isola- 
tion so charactoristic of urban socioty, and the story cf the person unable to 
rocall the namo of his closest neighbor is bocoming over more familiar. Thoso 
aro impondercblos, to bo sure. It would bo surprising, howevor, if they did not 
Sorve in their way to aggravate the difficulty of making issues moaningful to 
the public. 
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At all events we have not yet reached the point where planning 
for state development proceeds against the background of an aroused public, 
and with the majority unorganized and inarticulate, the classic situation obtains. 
Orgenized minorities not only are in a more powerful position to push their 
claims. They do not even find it too hard to confuse matters in such a way 
that their interests become widely accepted as being identical with tho public 
intcrest. 


It is all very well to remind ourselves that the problem of the 
organizod minority and the unorganized majority is as ancient as democratic 
government itsclf, But the dangers it presents for the long-term welfare of tho 
community are rising with current development trends. No realistic official 
would expect to win acceptance of a development plan in the absence of a favorable 
climate of opinion, and although usually such a climate will eventually omerge, 
this will happen only graduclly. In tho more distant past the officiel who 
understood this could wait without any loss of composure. Tho tempo of growth 
was not rapid, and irrevocable blunders usually would not be committed before the 
larger public became hospitable to new and more suitable lines of ection. In 
meny sections todsy, however, is doubtful whether such a period of grace still 
exists. In densely populated, highly industrialized areas like New Jerscy, the 
pace of devclopment hes been greatly intensified over the past ten or fifteen 
years, and the entire human cnvironment is undergoing radical change. Planning 
no longer is merely a desidcoratum, It is e paramount necessity if the intensificd 
rate of change is not to leave scores of communities in disarray. 


Thus the administrator wrestles with a new dilemna. He recognizos, 
on the one hand, that effective planning demands a certain kind of atmosphere -= 
the atmosphere that exists when an ample majority understands the need for 
measures to insure orderly growth and to mect the future needs of the community. 
He cannot but be disturdcd, on the other hand, by his knowledge that the margin 
of time for creating this atmosphere has become very narrow and that e whole 
serics of irrevocable mistakes may be committed before the majority is aroused 
and the power of minorities is diluted. 


To be specific, one of the leading issucs in New Jersey today is the 
shortage of water supply, chicfly a result cf past failures te provide now water 
supply facilitics despite tho rapidly ascending public and industrial consumption 
of water over the past decade, For more than threo years now the Stete Adninis- 
tration has been engaged in 2 mevement to formulate an integrated plan to mect 
the present and future water requirencnts of all areas and to devise moans of 
implementing it. The movement has not been without success, It should bo noted, 
however, thet even theugh the problem and its inherent perils arc as obvicus as 
@ gathering storm, the cbstacles that loom at overy turn in working out oc 
satisfactory solution remind one of the woll-dccunmented trials of cutting canals 
across Suez and Panann. 


New Jersey, it sheuld be pointed cut, enjoys an abundance of pre- 
cipitation and presumably cught to have water to spare if more of the reinfell 
enpticd on the state cach year were captured and stored instead ef being permitted 
to flcw out to sea, But the problen of storage is not simple. As population has 
increased and industry has expanded, the nunber of suitable water reservoir sites 
evailable in this state with a total lend area of only 8204 square miles has beo- 
ecne seriously limited. The unfortunate fact is thut we have reached a stare - 
where it is virtually impossible to construct a reservoir cn any site without 
minor dislocations. 
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That the victims of any such dislocation should be displeased and 
fecl a sense of resentuent is to be exnected. It is also understandable that 
they should exercise whatever power they command to stave off what they decnm 
an unfair treatment of their interests. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
every prepesal submitted thus far for the acquisition of reservoir sites to help 
rclieve the water supply ceficiency has met with vigorous cpposition from small 
groups of perscns who own property on the sitcesand have no dispcsition to sell their 
holcings. If none of this is unusual, howover, their cffectiveness in fore- 
stalling action has been remarkable. Thus are we presented with a situation in 
which a few hundred individuals hostile to a particulsr project are capable of 
holding up measures which®:: mise t selve a problem affecting hundreds of thousands, 


With a sufficient concentration of publicity on the urgency of the 
problem, the minuscule forces of resistance, no doubt, will tend to lose ground 
end eventuclly will be stripped of their vower to voto mejority action, The 
crucial question, however, is whether these mincrities will be cisarmed and the 
ecnstruction of new water supply facilitics will be started far cnouzh in advance 
to prevent the weator shortage from assuming the proportions of a widespread crisis. 


The danger of delay in resolving this question is acute in that any 
protracted failure to resolve it could only have a Ccevastating effect on the 
stability of the state's oconomy and the walfare of a substential segment of the 
public. But the canger exists in other areas, and one of the most serious 
challenges posed for the administrator today is to find means of reducing the 
time lag in the growth of public consciousness of the hazards bound up in delay. 


The interplay of pressures around the planning precess naturally 
entails more then the activities of groups formed fcr the explicit purpose of 
applying pressure. Tho character of state goyernnent itscolf may tend, for 
example, to generate arditional pressures, 


The Constitution aconted by the voters of New Jorsey in 1947 is 
wicely resarded as a mecel instrument. ‘In acdition to laying the grounc for one 
of the most efficient state judicicl systems, it placec all responsibility for 
enc authority cver executive operaticns in the hands of the Governor and vested 
hin with the pewer to apnoint officers of the executive branch and members of 
the judiciary, What the authors cf the new Constitution did not do -~ indcecd, 
were forbidecen even to consider under the statute providing for the constitutional 
convention -- was te chance in any way the basis of representation in the New 
Jersey Legislature, The Legislature todey is constituted along essentially the 
sane lines that existed prior to the turn of the century and the beginning of 
larzo-scale urbanization. The result, of course, is a »ronounced over-represen- 
tation of + aller, semi-rural areas, c eondition which is not peculiar to Now 
Jersey, As a matter of fact rural ovor-representation in-the legislature is 
& common complaint in Ancrica,. 


To point up the extent of over-representation, it might be noted that 
while seventy-five percent or more of Now Jorscy's population lives in five or 
six of the state's twonty-one counties, every county holds onc -~ and only one -- 
scat in the Sonate. Under this arrangement the Lervislaturc, if not actually 
frozen in its political confisuration, is so woll insulated from currents of 
change that although during the nericd 1900-57 Republicans and Democrats were 
equally matched in the struz¢le for control of eoxccutive branch, the Demecrats 
have had a najority in the Sonate enly ones, on the ceeasion of Woodrow Wilson's 
Glection as Governor scene forty-cight years aro, 


No unusucl imavination is necessary to recognize that such a cise 
position of political powor is full of implications for state planning. 
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Attitudes in the executive branch can be expected to clash with those of the 
Legislature because the very survival of a state acninistration depends upon its 
ability to satisfy the wishes of a broader constitutency. The problems considered 
by the executive to be most critical may not be so regarded by the Lezislativo 
najority. Long-range plans proposed by the executive to meet state-wide needs may 
run counter to the cesires cf those served by the more influcntial elements in the 
Legislature. Even though the two branches of government necessarily look at the 
worlc from different anzles, it is forever e« question as to how far the executive 
can efford to in challensing legislative attitudes, for it goes without saying 
that there must be a measure of accommodation to prevent stalemate. Thus while state 
planning ney not be directly dominated »y the Legislature, the necessity of achieving 
accommodationsurcely has its effect on the nsture and direction of planning. 


The effect is subtle on a day-today basis. There have been occasions, 
on the other hand, when the Legislature has enbarked directly upon state planning. 
The most noteworthy example of this in the past few years occurred when the Senate 
anc the General Assembly first withheld approval cf a key proposal by Governor 
Robert B. Mcyner to solve the water problem -- acquisition of e large naturel water 
reservoir site kmow es Round Vallcy--and employed a private ensinecring firm to stucy 
the question. This led to the formation of an alternative plan by the Lesislature, 
which failed to carry in a general referendun. Subsequently, the Lesislature auth- 
orized purchase of the site recommended by the Governor, stipulatins, however, that 
it was not to be used for the storase of waters diverted from sources within the state. 
Round Vellecy in other words, is to be filled only by tapping the Delaware River, a 
requirenent preventing carly utilization cf the site because the Delaware is an 
interstete strean uncer jurisdiction of the United States Supreme Court, It is 
now likely that the Legislature will reccnsider this restriction and  »ermit water 
available within the state to be diverted to the site as Governor Meyner hes urged 
from the »e~innins. This case is worth nondering not mercly because it casts in 
vol? relief the conflicting approaches of the exccutive and the Legislature, It 
dononstrates what can happen when the responsibility for planning is wrested fron 
the hands of the executive. For the principal result in this instance has been the 
delay of action in an area where New Jersey can ill afford any ¢cclay for reasons 
already described, 


Another characteristic of New Jerscy, which in itself is a form of 
Dressurc, is the pattern of regional variations alluded to cerly in the discussion. 
There is the northeastern arca, with its concentration cf industry and populetion 
and with its numereus urban problems, such as water supply, housin;:, traffic con- 
gestion, inadequate recreational facilities, otc. There is, next, the ccastal region, 
Cevencding in the main on the resert tourist trade and stancing in almost cormmlcte 
contrast to the northeastern metropolitan complex, There is also south Jersey, with 
its long stretches of wilderness -- an esrea consistins on the wicle of numerous 
smaller communities and devoted primarily te asriculturo up until recent 


years when such fectors as highway improvenents set the stage for an actual ine 
dustrial revolution, only berinnin: to run its course.Finally, there is tho north- 
western sector of the state, comparatively low in population density, which is 
widely known for its lakes and which hes attracted quite a number of industries of 
nediun size while retaining numerous farns, 


This breakdow of ressional differences contains oversinplificeations and 
could be very casily ext@nted. It should serve, however, to illustrate the di- 
versity of the state, and it would hbo wusual if such diversity failed to have a 
narked impact on state planning. In tho first placc, uniform reaction to a pare 
ticular prosren ever the state is an cxcention rather than the rule. To take an 
example, it was pointed out above that the Departnont of Conservation and Econonric 
Develonment has Given the projection of an integrated plan for development of the 
Delaware River basin hich priority. Such a plan would provide, enone 
other things, for flood control, development of the 
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basin as a source of water supply, stroam flow regulations and pollution abate-~ 
nente The coastal region, 48 might bo expectod, tends to viow this program as ~ 
lying outsido its orbit of intorost. The men and women who live beside tho 
Delaware are interested chicfly bocnuse of the prospects for flood control, a very 
understandable interest in light of the .de®truction caused by flood waters in 
1955e Tho northeastern metropolitan earoa, relatively far removed from the basin, 
hes still another approach because it looks upon the development as an answer to 
its long-term wator requircomentse 


These differences cf reason for interest in the program aro porfectly 
normale Tho fact remains, however, that there aro few issues which all aroas 
treat with tho same concorn, and the consequent lack of unity docs not mako it 
easy to plan for the state as a wholee 


. in any state or torritory with a democratic system, there will be dis- 
Similarities in outlook and interest that must be reckoned with in public 
administrations Tho regional dissimiliaritios in Now Jersoy aro not essentially 
unique. But the difficulty for state planning croated by theso cleavages probably 
goes somewhat deopor than is usually the case. The lack of a common set of neods 
and the tendency of cach rogion to view its interests in «a different light 
frequontly produco formidablo obstacles to the achiovemont of the degree of stato- 
Wide consensus necessary for inaugurating imperative programs. This condition also 
servos at times as tho breeding ground for suspicion and goneratos somo moasure 
of disharmony among regionse Whon, for instance, the state undortakes a progran 
becauso it is vital to the well-being of many thousands of persons living ina 
particular aroa, irresponsible critics may succeed in raising in tho minds of 
residents of other areas oa quostion as to whother they aro not being compelled to 
pay for a program that the people in the region benofiting from the state action 
have no right to recoive and should have undortaken with thoir own resourcese 


Whother the administrator clears the sundry hurdles that havo beon loft 
strown in his path depends partially upon the degroe of his own sense of 
responsibility as well as the drivo he brings to tho strugglo for attainmont of 
his objoctivese It depends also, howcver, upon his success in enlisting the 
Support of many individuals and groups, and this support, in turn, can prove to 
be the wollspring of pressure of anothor varioty. It would be cynical to suggest 
that most of those who become activo in pressing for the adoption of an important 
proposal have ulterior motives. Their assistance usuolly is prompted solely by 
honest conviction that the proposal is necessary and should be adopted for the 
good of tho community. Nevertheloss, the quid pro quo is as old as organizod 
Socioty itsolf. Thus it is only normal to find some individuals and groups oxpect- 
ing tho administrator, in view of their backing of program A, to bocomo more ro- 
ceptive to certain policies that they strongly advocate evon though he may consider 
theso impractical or out of line with tho public intoroste 


In addition to what might have boen implied in tho discussion up to this 
point, there is a miscellany of factors in the administrative sotting constituting 
very dofinite pressures. Those could not be analyzed without oxcceding space 
limitationse It scoms worthwhile, howover, to list at least a fow of the factors as 
they manifest themselves in the situation with which this paper deals and to 
inticate thoir significancce 


(1) Tho broadth of the operations of the Dopartmont of Consorvation and 
Economic Development is a sourco of prossuroe for the clomentary reason that the 
adininistrator is as much subject to tho rotation of the carth on its oxis as anyone 
and to the phonomenon of the twonty-four hour days To dovote ogual attention to 
all activitics of tho department is difficult if not impossible. Tho situation, 
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in fact, confronts the administrator with the temptation to concentrate the 
majority of his time and energy on the one or two issues most pressing at the 
monente This would not be disturbing if it could bo assumed that other issucs 
woro nct espocially insistent and could be loft in the chargo of subordinato 
personnel. The rub is that no such assumption is valide. The formulation of 
plans to relievo the water shortage and the expansion of recreational facilitics 
heve been given much omphasis in the last three or four years, but the dopartment 
is under prossure to come to torms with a long series of other issuos, which 
cortainly must be doscribed as Majore 


Tho question naturally arises as to whother such a dopartment should 
be broken up into two or three separate departmentse Here, however, wo enter the 
roalm of the conundrum. For whatevor defocts it may havo, the existing organiza- 
tion of the department offers the best prospects of intograting planning for state 
devolopmont and tho utilization of natural resourcose To break it up would 
probably bo a sovore blow to the fulfillment of this cbjectivoe 


(2) Tho systom of choosing heads of the major dopartmontal units, the 
divisions,also adds to tho problems of administrator of the department regardloss 
of whothor or nct the system is sound in principle. These officials aro 
appointed by the Governor and must bo confirmed by the State Senate. As a rosult, 
recruitment of divisional directors is influenced by the knowledge that the 
nominces must receive the blessings of a legislative chambor far fron 
reprosentativo of the whole public. Within the limits of his authority, the 
official so chosen tends to sct the pattorn of divisional activities throughout 
the poriod of the Administration's tenure --=- a pattern that may or may not be 
fully consistent with objectives of the administrator of the department. The 
scope of the Civil Service Systom in New Jersey is a rolated factor that acts to 
narrow the administrator's range of choice in the scloction vf koy personnele 


(3) Linked to each of the divisions is a citizens council, whose powors 
are chiefly advisorye These groups have made valuable contributions through 
thoir suggestions end support of dopartmontel programs, and in the unlikely ovoent 
that should bo dissolved the department would suffer ao gonuine loss. It is only 
factual, however, to point out that the responsibility of mcoting regularly with 
the councils to roccive and review thoir recommondations is a further complication 
in the life of tho administratore 


(4) It is fitting to end this soction by obsorving that along with outside 
pressures, tho administrator also must contend with the numorous and changing 
pressurcs that ho comes across in the oxocutive branch itself, This is ospecially 
true, of course, with respect to the budget, cmbodying, as it does, the ; 
Administration's plans for state devclopmente Much of his time therefore must bo 
spent "working through channols" to make cortain that the merits of programs 
recommended by the departnent aro satisfactorily prosented and receive adequate 
consicoraticne 


This paper should not bo concluded without a short note on tho gonoral 
pesition of the administrator involved in planning or without o fow comments 
rogarding tho broad course that seemingly should bo pursued in responso to the 
pressures singled out heres 


Actually little nocd bo added with respect to the administrator's 
general position, fer this has boon touchod upon at frequent intervalse What, 
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perhaps, should be strossed is that the place he occupics is rather a lonoly ono. 
If he is normally conscientious and has mastered the dotails of tho issuos 

facing him, ho is cortain to foel a strong obligation to defend tho interests of 
the unorganized majority when these intecrosts are threatened by minoriticse He is 
handicapped, however, by the fact that the attitudes of the majority often havo 
not crystallized and it remains immarticulato, whilo tho media of - communica= 
tion are loft to the active minority with its carofully prosonted claims and 
scnotimes skillful use of the half-truth. He also is handicapped by tho impact 
of the varied set of other pressuros on his timo, which moans, in offect, that 

ho must wago mulii-front war, unable on cccasions to givo overy front the 
attention it desorvese 


The reador does not have to bo rominded that these conditions 
attaching thomsclves to the administrator's environmont always will bo prosent 
on a largor or smallor scalee In considoring tho courso he should follow, then, 
the question is not one of how to climinato all such problems but, instead, how 
he can serve the public most effectively, given the unvironment in which he must 
worke 


The first roquiromont would appear to be self-cvident --- clear 
insight into the political process and.all its underlying factors. Tho 
administrator, in other words, must understand the whole community, which in this 
contoxt happens to be the statoe Ho must possess complete knowledge of its 
values as woll as gradations in tho intensity to which theso values are clung 
by difforent areas or different population groupse Ho must have a first-hand 
acquaintance with the goals and inner workings of the clientcole organizations 
that figure prominently in the lifo of govornmente 


In so hercterogensous state as New Jersey, furthormoroe, his office 
has tc sorvo the function of a kalanco whegl.eTho administrator must omploy his 
tealonts to resolve differencos among regions, as much as thoy can be resolved, 
and to promote the reconciliation of groups with clashing objectivose 


It might be said that the situation calls for a political approach--- 
but not a political approach in any narrow, partisan scnsee What is roquirod 
is sufficient comprehension of the values and predilections of tho various forces 
cporating in the state and sufficiont hocding of those in deciding upon plans of 
action to make the plans workabloe 


While the administrator must deal successfully with tho roalitios 
of the social order to clear the way for action, cbviously his constant and over- 
riding responsibility is to the goncral publice Ho should never pormit his role 
to be reduced merely to that of a grand umpire. If he is compelled to seck tho 
common denominator in a highly diversificd society, he should seck it always 
at the highost possible lovole It is in so déirz thet has the bost leat 
of cischarging his rosponsibility to the citizen at largoe 
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POLITICAL THEORY AND THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE GOVERIMENT 


By Roy C. Macridis, Washington University 

I was asked to present in this short paper some of the reasons for which 
political theory is "useful" to the study of political science and more particularly 
to the study of comparative government. The notion of "utility" is to be directly 
related to the teaching of political science and of comparative government both to 
graduates and undergraduates. Such a notion is not easily amenable to a clear-cut 
definition. If one were to be given it would not meet with the approval of the 
members of the profession. Besides I do not intend to give one since I do not 
- pelieve that it is necessary to indulge in time-wasting definitional quarrels 
involving limits, boundaries and relationships between the various fields of politi- 
cal science and the various disciplines. The fertile mind will seek relationships 
wherever he can find them and will draw inspiration from where he can to study 
political behavior and discover regularities. At the same time it is the obligation 
of a political scientist to remember that the search for regularities, of laws if: 
you wish, is only a part of his job. The other part remains the constant search 
for the good life and the effort to study institutions and means for the attainment 
of commonly sought goals. For each sophist that preferred to find a single law 
rather than become the King of Persia there is always the political philosopher for 
whom the Platonic quest of a just law and of justice is just. as much of an over- 
riding intellectual commitment. 

The utility of teaching political theory and comparative government therefore 
is not to be measured in terms of a behavioral definition of political science. 
David Easton's indictment of political theory, with McIlwain and Sabine as his 


nost favorite targets, impresses me as being too one-sided. Nor I am particularly 


impressed with the growing school of converts to the behavioral sciences in which 


every term used, every concept developed and every relationship suggested must 
always be made “operational” i.e. subject to quantification and verification in 
accordance with the canons of natural science. The proponents of this school tend 
to squeeze every meaning out of some of the most important concepts of politics 
(freedom, equality, responsibility, civil obligation, rights, law, constitutional- 
ism) and substitute for them other terms simply because they are amenable to 
quantification and can be easily delivered to the tender care of the IBM machines, 
Needless to say the new operational terms require lengthy definitions before the 
untutored political scientist sees the ambiguity of his terms and espouses the new 
ones, 

The utility of political theory is to be assessed not only in terms of theory 


construction that spelis out general propositions amenable to verification but also 


in terms of its capacity to relate morals to politics, to undertake a critical 


examination of values, relate means to goals and deal constantly in the realm of 
ought. 

My task here, however, is a little more difficult because I was asked to 
discuss the relationship between political theory and comparative politics by 
taking political theory as it is being traditionally taught in the various Univer- 


sities of the country ~ namely as the history of political ideas, from Plato to 


A.D. Lindsay! Now this does not mean that we are exactly in agreement as to what 
the history of political ideas exactly entails and as to how it is being taught. 
McIlwain (Mr. Easton's target) comes to our minds as one of the foremost living 
historians of political ideas and his works are indeed primarily historical.: How 
an idea originated? Where? Who influenced whom? What is the relationship of one 
idea to another?-(Bodin's sovereignty and its relationship to private property 
rights). But within this historical context he has done some very fine analytical 
writing: the notion of distributive justice in Aristotle; the study of constitution- 
alism and of the feudal origins of some of the concepts associated with it. As a 
student of his I learned more about constitutionalism by taking his course on 17th 
century British political ideas than in any other course. One by one the basic 
Anglo-Saxon liberties were unfolded before the student, their relationships clearly 
spelled out until one had a picture of the whole capable of being lifted from its 
historical context. This is simply to say that the history of political ideas is 
more than history. Perhaps then I should make it clear at the outset what I think 
the history of political ideas courses entail as they are being "traditionally" 
taught. 

1. The study of the great concepts of politics THROUGH the great writings. The 
concepts of the state; the role and the limits of state action; the idea of 
representation and equality; the meaning of freedom, justice and consent; the notion 
of rights and freedom. The historical context is almost completely abandoned here. 
We use the great writings simply to.illuminate and understand better basic concepts 
with which we are preoccupied today as political scientists. Is it necessary to 
justify this prececupation and to show its "utility"? How can we prepare the 
student of politics to cope with problems of citizenship and how can we train 
future political scientists unless we expose them to these terms? And is there a 
better way to deal with them than take the students through the writings of those 
who thought keenly about them? Take for example the problem of the nature of law. 
We may for the sake of simplicity wish to define law as a conmand. his is very 
neat and the student who has learned this definition will go through the law 


School with an intellectual horizon permanently limited to the intepretation of the 
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Acts of Congress and the decisions of the Supreme Court. But the writing of 

Thomas Aquinas, Suarez, Grotius, the Early Christian Fathers - that is to say 

the study of nature law - will open up new horizons and will lead him to think 

not in terms of law as a command but of law in terms of justice. 

2, The study of political theory as it is being taught involves often a historical 
approach, But this is more apparent than real. Nobody who is teaching political 
theory attempts to establish a neat chronological sequence in the development of 
political ideas. Nobody seriously attempts to indulge in what is known as the 
"geneology of ideas’, The historical context happens to be simply a convenience. 
Ancient Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages; The Reformation; the emergence of the Nation 
State; Liberalism and the Socialist Critique are nothing else but convenient handles, 
Each period has its peculiarities; Each period merges into the other. All periods 
taken together have fashioned some common characteristics that represent, whether 
we like it or not, what is known as our Western civilization. What better way is 
there, again, to teach the political ideas, the “operative ideas" of this civiliza-~ 
tion, as A. D. Lindsay put it, than by taking the student through these periods: 
But again you will note that our concern is not historical but rather analytical. 
The historical periods are just convenient landmarks. Our preoccupation is not 
exactly with the precise influence of Socrates upon Plato in the early years of the 
latter's life and the emancipation of Plato after the death of his teacher. Nor 
are we particularly interested in knowing whether the framers had read Locke and 
were writing his philosophy into the constitution. We are concerned in each case 
and for each period with one study of what the authors we know contributed to the 
fashioning of certain important ideas. 

3. There are occasions when the historical categories become more than landmarks 
or convenient handles. Political history and the history of political ideas in 
this case does assume a direct historical character, But it is limited to the study 
of a specific political phenomena. The French Revolution, let us say. This would 
involve an intensive study of the particular ideas that developed in order to 
replace the political system of the Ancien Regime. Who were the most important 
authors? What particular effect did their writings have upon the wielders of 
political power at the time, What effect did they have upon the new social and 
€conomic classes that were striving to get a share of political power?- Can we 


ascertain this effect? What was ultimately the impact of these ideas upon other 


parts of the world and upon other elites? The study appears to be historical but 

I submit that few historians are trained to do it. I know very few historians 

who have read Rousseau and who can understand Rousseau. Yet, if you pardon this 
parenthesis, the present problems facing France can not be understood without 
knowing Rousseau. The rule of legislative supremacy as a substitute to the general 
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and the notion of a unitary state are two phenomena that are of crucial importance 


to the understanding of the development of the parliamentary system of France and 


to an understanding of the inability of the French to experiment with institutions 


of self-government in their colonies. Perhaps I am touching here upon one of the 
aspects that relate political theory to the study of comparative government. 

4, Finally, to please the behaviorists, the study of the great writings in politics 
are full of “theories” (not theories about what is just or unjust or about what 

- ought and ought not, but theories as interrelated propositions that can lead to. 
empirical study.) To toss them aside simply because they are old is the counsel 

of despair and ignorance. I have heard many of my behaviorists friends argue a 

most untenable proposition. Their argument can be summed up in that since all 

great writers have not "got us anywhere" we might as well set them aside. I am 

not quite sure what the expression "got us anywhere" exactly means. But if it 

means that political science has not developed as yet hard and clear propositions 
that are amenable to verification and quantification in the manner of natural 
sciences it begs the question of whether political science is or can ever become 

an exact science and use the methods of natural sciences. If on:the other hand 

it means that the great writers have not developed propositions in terms of which 
human behavior and political behavior can be studied then the argument is fallacious. 
I submit to you that there are a number of theories derived from Plato, Aristotle, 
Machiavelli that can and should be used for empirical observation. Was not Aristotle 
the first to develop a theory that spells out the relationship between political 

and economic power - that has proven to be one of the most illuminating and useful 
theories in studying political behavior? The theory of roles so much in vogue 

today can be found in Plato especially when he discusses the "virtue" of the ruling 
class and the successive stages that lead to the degradation of virtue...; the 
various categories that Lasswell gives us as constituting happiness (health, wealth 
etc.) are both implicit and explicit in Bentham's hedonistic calculus. And does 

not Machiavelli remain the foremost analyst of power? So much is being said today 


about the "scientific" approach to politics that it is not unwarranted to remind 
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you that it was followed long before Ford produced the T-Model and established 
the Ford Foundation. If one takes the trouble to read Isaiah Berlin's little 
volume on Historical Inevitability he will also learn of some of the efforts made 
to derive laws that explain human behavior and prediet developmental patterns 
and of vhy the author rejects them as sterile. But irrespective of this, I 
have never been able to understand why the proponents of the scientific approach 
do not take the trouble to examine the various theories that have attempted to 
reduce human behavior and social conduct to predictable regularities. May I 
conclude therefore that our new political scientists may have a great deal to 
learn from reading some of their predecessors -- that is, reading some of the 
"“ereat writers", that is, taking a good course in the history of political ideas? 

To summarize - the teaching of the history of political ideas has a great 
"utility" for the study of politics and the education of the undergraduate and 
graduate for four reasons: 1. An understanding of the major concepts of politics 
2. The study of the most significant periods that cumulatively constitute our 
Western Civilization. 3. The study of some phenomena of capital importance in the 
development of certain political concepts and ideas, i.e. Reformation or the 
French Revolution. 4. The search for "theories" that can be used for “scientific" 
orientation to politics. 

The utility of political theory for the study of comparative government 
stems directly from the above propositions. To show this I must again state 
briefly what I consider comparative government to be: 

1. Comparative government requires at least at the undergraduate and graduate 


levels a sound grasp of the political institutions and their functioning in various 


individual countries. I am the one who has argued against the "country by country" 


approach without meaning, however, to underestimate its importance especially at 
the undergraduate level. The student must knov after all that the Crown is 
irresponsible and should have a good understanding of the principles of parliament~ 


ary supremacy in Great Britain; he should know the ideological and programmatic 
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differences between the Conservative and the Labor parties; he should have a 
good grasp of the configuration of political parties in France and of the 
peculiarities of multi-partism in this country and an equally good understanding 


of the institutionalization of a unitary and highly centralized state there. 


The examples I am giving are adequate to show that parallel comparisons are 


impossible unless one has basic information and knowledge on the political 
institutions of individual countries. 

The role of the study of political ideas is too obvious in the above case, 
hovever, to merit detailed eleboration. I am referring you to an article pub- 


lished by Professor Robert McCloskey in the March 1957 issue of the American 


Political Science Review in which he argues that American political thought or 
rather its most important claim to be studied is the direct influence it has 
had upon the operating institutions of the country. It is not addressed to the 
study of the good life iat the discovery of moral imperatives. More than the 
political thought of any other country it is addressed to the institutions of 
the American political system. It has helped shape them and has been in the 
nature of a running commentary upon their functioning. But what applies to the 
United States applies also to all countries. Political speculation has shaped 
the minds of many elites; has influenced the development of institutions and 
their operation so much s0 that political institutions can not be understood out 
of the context of the political ideas. I sikidinal earlier the influence of 
Rousseau on the development of a unitary state and on the fiction of the supre- 
macy of the legislature. Does not the same apply ve the study of 17th century 
British constitutionalism? Of the religious vars that gave rise to toleration? 
Of the attitude of the Catholics to republican institutions in the latter part 
of the 19th century? Of the writings of Karl Marx in connection with the most 
potent political movements of the 19th and the 20th centuries - socialism and 


communism? Weed I give more illustrations? 
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®. The second contribution of the study of political ideas to the teaching of 
comparative government is perhaps only an extension of the first. It is well 
illustrated ina recent book by Professor Robert Scalapino on the development 
of political parties in Japan in which he studies the problem of the development of 
Liberalism in that country. It becomes apparent, however, that the Japanese in | 
adopting Liberalism gave it a meaning very different from the meaning of the term 
as understood in the West. In other words a given ideology takes different forms 
and colors as soon as it is transplanted in different cultural and institutional 
contexts from the ones where it originated. Isn't this the case with Marxism as 
understood and applied in the Soviet Union? So that no parallel comparisons are 
possible without a good grasp by the student of the particular meaning that differ- 
ent peoples give to the same ideological labels. The study of political thought 
therefore and of its various manifestations and expressions when certain ideologies 
become “acculturated" or assimilated by various systems is of paramount importance 
to the parallel comparison of governmental and political institutions. 
3. Finally comparative government requires the development of generalizations that 
are broad enough to lead to empirical testing that includes many political systems. 
The transformation of elites; the conditions of revolution and change; the problem 
of democratic consensus and the conditions under which consensus breaks down are 
problems that can not be studied without the prior elaboration of general theoretical 
propositions that lead to comparative onalysis. Here again the study of political 
thought is suggestive, to say the least, for the development of such generalizations 
as I have argued earlier. | | 

To summarize then the usefulness of the study of political ideas for compara- 
tive government derives from the following: a. it helps us understand the character 
and the operation of political institutions of individual countries. b. it makes 
it possible for us to study the peculiarities of various institutions of different 
countries by studying the different interpretation given to common ideological 


labels c. it makes it possible for us to develop general theoretical propositions 
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in terms of which parallel comparisons among political system can be undertaken. 
Perhaps this is the proper point at which I ought to rest my case for dis- 
cussion and I hope that I have stated my. position strongly enough to provoke a 
discussion. I might, however, add that I do not vant to convey the impression 
here that what I envisage to be the history of political ideas and comparative 
government is necessarily the manner in which they are taught in the various 
Departments in the country. Nor do I want to give the impression that there is no 
room for improvement. A lot of work has to be done to bring the political theorist 
to inquire more closely into the manner in which ideologies develop; how ideologies 
are diffused; how they are transformed into patterns of action and institutions. 
It might also be a good thing for our political theorists to undertake care- 
ful study of the various new behavioral approaches to political science, examine 
their utility, especially for the study of comparative government, and subject 
them to a critical review. It is true that many teachers of political theory 
follow too closely a historical approach and lose from sight the main developmental 
trends, the broader concepts of political science. The argument that there has 
been very little constructive and original political speculation in this country, 
and that the political theorist and philosopher has failed to play his role as the 
over-all critic and censor of the discipline is valid. It is equally true that the 
student and teacher of comparative government have often lost sight of the forest 
for the trees and have insisted upon the study of institutional minutiae in various 
systems without any effort to attempt parallel comparisons. Too much emphasis 


upon what is particular and unique has tended to undermine the very function of 


comparison which is to seek for uniformities in the light of which uniquenesses 
can be identified and explained. But it is ry.that the relationship between 
political theory and comparative government I have very briefly spelled out here 
is and will continue to be an enduring source of inspiration and approach for the 


study of comparative government. 
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One last remark is perhaps in order since it is the most controversial of 
all. The problem of value judgements by the teacher of political theory and 


comparative government. No teacher it seems to me can afford merely to describe 


institutions, put them into their ideological context and compare them simple for 


the purpose of "verifying" generalizations and establishing patterns of regularity 
in human behavior. The functioning of a political system should be tested in terms 
of the values it attempts to further or the valuesit purports ta:destroy. This is 
not simply to make evaluations in terms of "good" or “bad” but rather to show to 
the students how certain patterns of behavior, certain practices, certain institu- 
tional developments even when their regularity has been proven beyond dispute (i.e. 
the wielders of political power tend to use power to their advantage) are pre- 
judicial to certain basic values i.e. the equality of all before the law or the 
provision of free and equal opportunities to all. In this sense political theory, 
as a preoccupation with moral life is extremely important and helps the student 
and the teacher relate institutional practices to the standards of law, morality 
and freedom. The study of man as a political animal should entail some effort to 
study the nature of man not only in terms of is but also in terms of ought. This 
observation, controversial as it may appear to be to most of you, relates to my 
previous observation about the voluntaristic aspects of human behavior and the 
ability of man to shape his environment instead of submitting to it. The effort to 
construct institutions that reflect best certain values is the very essence of the 
study of politics and as a result of political theory and comparative government. 
By the same token the identification of institutional practices that are prejudicial 
to such values is equally important. To pay lipservice to Max Weber's distinction 
between "fact' and "value" is to condemn political science to perpetual adolescence. 
In the same connection may I say that I am tired of those who hide behind the 
very facile distinction of roles and who claim that as a teacher one should not make 


Value judgements but as a citizen one can. .....I can not very well see how the 
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same man can profess absolute neutrality in the name of "science" can pronounce 


himself as a citizen ogainst Nazism, McCarthyism or Societ Communism. The subtlety 
of the distinction escapes me and I find the analogy with some of the natural 
sciences very unconvincing. The physicist is nct expected to pass value judgement 
on the speed at which light travels simply because their is no moral content in the 
observation. But for the political scientist every observation made, every re- 
gularity established, every institutional practice identified impinges directly 
upon certain values and the examination of the bearing such regularities have upon 
these values is the task of the political scientist as a political scientist and a 
teacher and not as one of the many millions of voters who express an opinion. 
Opinion, belief and knowledge are to be distinguished, as they were long ago by 
Plato. The citizen speaks in terms of the first; the political scientist in terms 
of the latter.......+eseeeeee-and my study of the history of political ideas is 


indispensible in the development of knowledge$ 
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NEGEQSITY AND PRINCIFLE ACCODING TO wCODROW WILSON 
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The acute controversy which oodrow ‘ilson continues to arouse among 
those who debate the problem of ethics and foreign policy indicates, per- 
haps, that at the very least he addressed himself to imnortmt and enduring 
questions. But discussions of .ilson's thought must begin by recalling | 
that it was as a statesman, not as a political philosopher, that he made 
his mark in the world. Every day he was compelled to perform those limit- 
less calculations of policy-making which most politicgl thinkers merely 
analyse from efar, i.soreover, ilson was a statesman who relied heavily 
on his nublic pronouncements to achieye his objectiyes. Very many of these 
speeches were extemporaneous and all were delivered by a man who believed 
that great issues hed to be simplified and dramatized if they were to 
strike home to the public, This undoybtedly accounts for much that is 
contradic tory and ambizyuous in the writings which .ilson has left and 
greatly complicates the task of evaluating his arguments. 

The words "Necessity and rrinciple" present an opportunity to be- 
entangled in a philosovhical wrangle. Principles nis 
moral or practical, generous or vicious, The juxtaposition of Meinecke 
and Wilson in this context, however, suggests an antithesis between 
ethical demands for amicable cooperation between states and a compulsion 
to adopt antagonistic policies in order to survive in the rough and 
tumble of international politics. 

Were jilson sufficiently revived to take rart in this discussion, 
he would unquestionably alizn himself on the side of "Principle." He 
made incessant use of the word, tirelessly avowing the need for enduring 
and stable moral stanijards as a besis for action, "Do not think," he 


warned, "that the questions of our day are mere questions of policy and 
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siplomacy, They are shot throu_h with the principles of life, je dare 
not turn from the mere ee that morality. . . and not wncasiaens is the 
thing that must guide us." "Principle," he declared, “is one of the 
simple things in a complicated world." 

when ur. Zisenhower recently described hr. Dulles as a dedicated 
man, a British commentator remarked that "unfortunately the Fresident 
did not explain to what "2 Similarly, in the present case it is easier 
to recognize that Jilson favored strict adherence to principle than to 
discover what his principles were ani how their adonticn affected his 
course On the broadest interpretation, ‘ilson's foreign 
policy may be viewed as a bold attempt to develop a princi-le of national 
conduct which would resolve the dilera of necessity. Constituted as he 
was, he looked no further than the Bible for his ansver, believing that 
conduct guided by Christian goodwill would ensure the most genuine and. 
permanent success in this waa as well as the next. Over the years 
Wilson bestowed the title of princi-le on a host of precepts and rules 
for foreign policy, renging from justice, libert;, security ani equality 
to open discussion and the freedom of the seas, But the center piece 
was always a conviction that nations were under exactly the same obli- 
gation as individuals to act in ways conducive to the welfare of their 
neighbors. 

r nation should not only seek "nothing that can be had only at the 
cost of another people," but also try to rerform whatever positive ser- 
vices it could render; "to serve and not subdue the world." This 
formed part of the background for «ilson's "missionary diplomacy"4 in 
Latin «merica, for his overtures to Colombia and his concessions on 


Panama Tolls. He developed this concept of national duty while giving 
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his first cursory attention to foreign affairs, before his political career 


began. At that time he seens to have thought of the positive obligations 
as largely confined to an ill-defined share of the white man‘s burden, 
aimed at the ultimate spread of democracy. But the idea of a national 
obligation to undertake "the tasks and duties of neighborhood"? persisted 
even after the world iar made wilson a leading prophet of America’s total 
involvement in international politics. 

The duty of refraining from policies detrimental to other nations 
was a moral duty which Wilson derived from religion and his firm belief 
that men could in no way dilute or suomerge their moral responsibility 
by membership in a acca A nation followin: such a principle might - 
find itself obliged to subordinate real nationa], interests if they proved 
incompatible with the general welfare of mankind. The reward would be a 
sense of duty wel]. done. But /ilson obviously did not believe that real 
sacrifices would often be required. "The disinterested course," he said, 
"is always the biggest course to pursue, not only, but it is in the long 
run the most profitable course to pursue." Apparently he believed that 
the objectives which would have to be abandoned were illusory and would 
be more than outweighed by the opposition they would provoke and the 
effort they would consume. Giving up such ambitions sould earn goodwill 
and release corresponding energy for more worthwhile pursuits. 

Wilson did not confine his hopes to the establishment of an ethi- 
can American foreign policy. Assuming that the fundamental interests 
of people everywhere were similar -- hich he equated with compatible -- 
he was confident that the rapid and irresistible spread of domocracy was 


creating the conditions for a virtually universal readinesg to adjust 
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differences by peaceful means according to principles of mutual benefit, 
or, as Wilson often said, of right and justice. He realized that this 


called for drastic changes of attitude but he saw no reason why growing 


appreciation of the long term compatibility of national interests should 


not produce what he termed "a new international psychology." "National 


purposes," he rejoiced, during the war, "have fallen more and more into 
the background and the common purpose of enlightened mankind has taken 
their place." 6 Such controversies as remained could be handled by 
methods akin to those employed in domestic society. Thus the League of 
Nations, to which -ilson devoted his final energies, was to embody his 
long cherished concept of mutual accommodation: "a definite tribunal 
of opinion to which all mst submit and by which every international 
readjustment that cannot be amicably agreed upon by the parties directly 
scien shall be sanctioned."” The obligations of membershir would 
be handsomely ofiset by relief from the anxieties and costs of the old 
anarchy. 

The new world order was therefore intended to titizvate the conflict 
between national seli-assertion, duty toward neighbors and the prosperity 
of citizens. This did not answer the qestion of how far a single nation 
could safely fulfill its duty to others before enlightenment became gene- 
ral, It must be admitted at once that Wilson never explicitly devoted 
any rigorous attention to this problem. This is perhaps partly because 
almost as soon as he abandoned the idea of a limited American involve- 
ment in foreign affairs he took up the scheme for world organization. 

In his few references to the problem .i:ilson conceded that under pre- 


vailing conditions effective foreign policy would reqiire certain deviations 
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from the pattern of behaviovr acceptable from individuals. He confessed 
that America had first call upon his ow concern and that the general 


benevolence which he believed all Americans felt toward other nations was 


intimately associated with America's great prosperity and canacity to 
defend herself. There is no indication that :ilson contemplated any 
great sacrifice of these blessings. He was, in fact, qite clearly ready 


to defend what he regarded as smerican rights -- largely territorial in- 


tegrity and enportventty for economic enterprise abroad -- against any 
“influences intruded from without," even at the cost of using force or 
resorting to full scale war .29 
Wilson further acknowledged that the nations of Eurepe, lacking 
America's geographical good fortune, were a great deal more troubled by 
"influences from without" and were therefore compelled to take corres-— 


pondingly more drastic stens to meet them. He recognized that the 


European belligerents, including Germany, sincerely believed that they 


were fighting for the "lives and honor of their nations "1+ The war had 


arisen from an atmosphere of mutual fear. As a result France, for ex- 
ample, had not unreasonable felt herself in "inmediate reril" and "con- 


stant dread" which placed her under a genuine "pressing necessity of 


preparation." 


This tension would survive the fighting if nations did 
not reform their relationships and the war had convinced ‘ilson that the 

United etates would have to join in the process of arming heavily against 
the contingency of foreign danzers.13 


Threats to a nation's security might arise, then, which could only 


be met by the mobilization of wover ani use of force. According to 


*ilson, of course, this condition might be remedied by the spread of 
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goodwill leading to a re-definition of interests. But, given all possible 


goodwill, to what extent was the human intellect capable of devising 
generally acceptable solutions to international issues which would blend — 
each nation's aspirations relatively painlessly with those ef otturet 
Again, it must be said that, hile Wilson's optimism was formidable, he 
was by no means so ehawege of the moral and practical probleiss presented 
by the complexity of diplomatic questions as is freqiently assumed. 

In this instance evaluation of Wilson's statements is rendered par- 
ticularly difficult by his role as politician, a class of men not widely 
noted for expounding the objections to their own rropositions. At the 
beginning of his political career he paid at least lip service to his 
awareness of the ccmplexity oi political affairs and the effect this 
must have on moral judgement. Dealing with the trust problem, ‘ilson, 
eager as al.iays to hold men individually responsible, nevertneless ad- 
mitted that in the ramivications of modern business men might perform 
socially undesirable actions unwittingly. Before entering politics he 
confessed that "moral judgments have never been simple: they have always 
been complicated by a tnousand circumstances which puzzle the wills; but 
they have never been so difficult and complicated as they are now wth 

Although he thus early perceived the problem posed by the "net of 


complicated circumstance "2? Wilson was slow to indicate what conclusions 


he would draw for the conduct of international relations. In the years 


of his inexperience, foreign affairs may well have seemed simpler because 
more remote. For to or three years after war broke out in surope 'ilson 
refused to interest himself in the jetails of the dispute among the belli- 
gerents. Partly the natural caution neutral, thin wan clas 


Sult of such engrossment with the idea ot a new spirit that he neglected 
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to consider how he might embody the spirit in precise arrangments. This 
conduct persisted for some time after America entered the war but, as the 
climax approached, the President began to pay attention to particular is- 
sues, setting up the Inquiry and issuing his Fourteen Foints and similar 
declarations. As he did so he revealed a healthy resnect for the diffi- 
culties involved and a recognition of the need for precision. "ie ought 


not to consider remedies merely because they have a sonorous sound," he 


suggested; "Fractical questions can be settled only by practical means ."16 
By the time he went to the reace Conference, though he could still 


say, "Teil me what is right and I'll fieht for ‘ilson's yemarks. 


words . . . and now," he acknowledged, "we are to prove whether or not we 


understand those words and how they are to be applied to the particular 


settlements which must conclude this war."18 It was this caution, this 


belief that many of the questions were "not susceptible of confident 
judgments at present" that led him to advance his well known theory that 
"we can set up permanent processes. .ie may not be able to set us rerma- 
net decisions."27 The League of Nations, therefore, assumed greater 
importance as the permanent process oi adjustment, of applying the essen- 
tial »rinciple in a world of rartial arrangements. 

After Versailles -- "the faris education of .oodrow ‘ilson," as 


20 -- ilson can be 


Mr. Charles seymour has recently and aptly called it 
seen fully chastened dy the impact of circumstances on nrinciples. It 
was "not easy," he explained, "to graft the new order of ideas on the 

old, and some of the fruits of the grafting may, I fear, for a time be 


bitter." "The work of the conference squares, as a whole, with the prin- 


ciples agreed upon as well as with the practical possibilities of the 
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international situation which had to be faced and dealt with as facts. 
Having admitted in so many instances the impracticability of applying 
principles perfectly or cf relying implicitly upon the goodwill of other 
nations, there was clearly an onus on wilson to explain whether the neces~ 
sary compromises frustrated the principles and proved the impossibility 
of principled action. #Jilson's answer that compromise was justifi- 
able so long as its general tendency was to approach and not recede from 
the ultimate objective. Compromise was in fact "the true gospel of roli- 
tics." "But," he insisted, "it depends almost altogether on sane you con- 
ceive and define compromise . . . all growth is a process of component, 
a compromise of the vital forces within the organism with the ohysical 
forces without, which constitute its environment. Yet, growth is not dis- 
honest. Neither need compromise in politics be dishonest if only it be 
progressive.""* It was then, a matter of prudence, of using sense and 
judgment to maintain an advance. "The question is not of nace," said 
Wilson, ". . . That is not a matter of rr ncipie. “here the individual 


should be indomitable is in the choice of direction."23 


Wilson's personal attempt to reet a great world crisis with a for- 
eign policy based i this philososhy has brought upon him vehement accu- 
sations of naivete or hypocrisy. To deserve respect, any assessment of 
these charges must rest upon a careful examination or Oe record. De- 
tailed studies of the ways in which statesmen's principles have actually 
emanated in policy, and with what result, would seem to be worthy of 
more attention as a means of sringing discussions of ethics and foreign 
policy dowmm to earth. For the present it is only possible to suggest one 


approach to perhaps the most serious and provocative of the charges: that 
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Wilson's presuppositions led him to wage a self-righteous crusade which 
injected an unnecessary rancor into the war and subsequent settlement, 
contributing directly to the disastrous aftermath of the Versailles Treaty. 
There is no gainsaying that ilson's devotion to the notion of 

principle, combined with his temperamental need to be widely acknowledged 
as right on issues which he chose to raise to the rarified level of prin- 
ciple, impelled him to adopt a highly dogmatic and sententious attitude 
on a number of important questions. The task of civing the nation a 
strong lead in war-time doubtless reinforced this tendency. However use- 
ful in this respect, the characteristic had several very undesirable con- 
seqiences, For example, it di svosed silson to elevate the chosen means 
of the moment into the sacred realm of srinciple. Thus neutrality, neu- 
tral nights, freedom of the seas and later war and force temporarily 
seemed tobecome beyond criticism. As a result Wilson became slow to 
abandon unsuccesful policies, neglected to prerare alternative courses 
of action and delayed in adopting them. 

Once in the war Wilson lent his formidable eloquence to depicting 
the war as a crusade, the enemy as wholly evil, his ovm side as entirely 
justified. Forgetting or choosing to overlook the tortuous path by which 


the war had come to America, he sresented the nation's cause as simon -- 


pure. America was to be "an instrument in the hand of Goa 24 The coming 


peace necessarily took on the appearance of a millenium. In this connec- 
tion ilson used expressions which no sound statesman and, indeed, no 
true Christian could properly adopt. He promised "reace by the overcoming 


of evil, by the defeat once for all of the sinister forces that interrupt 


peace and render it impossible "2? The fighting over, Jilson pronounced | 


that "wrong has been defeat-:a.*° whether or not sentiments of this kind 
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were unavoidable for a war-time leader, they unquestionaoly did much to 
unleash passions beyond wilson's control which contributed greatly to the 
defeat of his own aspirations. | 
For Wilson did not lose his own bearings as much as some of his ut- 
terances and a number of historical accounts sugzest. This is a point 
at which the Wilsonian legend is in particular need of revision. Through- 
out the war years, ‘ilson clung with a good deal of consistency to the 
idea that American foreign policy should be aimed at a settlement which 
would be "no mere peace of shreds and patches ,"@? but a comprehensive 
readjustment of interests designed to realize his principle of a harmoni- 
ous world order based on mutual cenefit. Wilson decided very early that 
this would be the only basis for a lasting veace. The true task of peace- 
making was, he observed, that of "removing the chief provocstions to war "28 


In pursuit of his goal the Presiient tried, as a neutral, to secure 


an opportunity for mediation, directed toward achieving a negotiated peace 


before either side gained sufficient ascendaricy to impose its will un- 
checked. This idea that the settlement should be 2 rational compromise 
of the points in dispute preceijed the famous "peace without victory" 
speech by many months. One of the motives -- though not, of course, the 
chief -- for .ilson's desperate efforts to keep America out of the war 
was to retain an opportunity to dissuade either belligerent from making 
inmoderate demands on the other. The restraint envisaged by this policy 
was not dissimilar from that which might have been urged in the name of 
the balance of payer, but ilson's concern was not so much for the future 
distribution of power as for the tensions and dissatisfactions which 


Woild be created by a settlement made in the interests of only a frew nations. 
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It is true that Wilson failed in his efforts at mediation and found 
himself going to war under such confusing conditions that the 4merican 
people never had any very mature understanding of why they were fighting. 
Wilson had his own grave doubts as to the wisdom of joining the struggle, 
precisely because it would mean depriving the world of its one remaining 
neutral influence of any consequence. This would greatly increase the 
danger of total victory and an unmitigated humiliation of the. Central 
Powers. But .ilson believed he had reached one of those junctures where 
principle must be served by imperfect means. "It is," he mourned, "just 
a choice of evils 

These misgivings contrast sharply with .ilson's subsequent public 
addresses. It is largely on the basis of these utterances that ‘ilson 
has been branded as the father of "unconditional surrender" and accused 
of endowin: the war with the ruthless ideological character which wreaked 
great material and intellectual damag<c from which we still suffer .30 His 
conduct, it is said, represents a complete abandonment of the principles 
on which he had based his policy as a neutral. A little reflection sug- 
gests that this charge is poorly supnorted by the evidence. 

The war had become ideological and unrelenting long before April 1917. 
Liberals performed the feat, but they were European not American. It 
was H. G. “ells who canonized the struggle as a war ‘ss end war and he did 
it before August 191 was out. Governments seized on the device of a 
crusade to justify their unprecendented eftorts. ‘'ilson may have been un- 
wise to endorse the idea so eloquently, but he certainly did not invent it. 

As for a negotiated -eace, there is now generalagreement that if 
ever there was an ooportunity it was in 1916 when the campai_ns were at a 


Stalemate and Hussia had not yet collapsed, But ‘/ilson has as good a 
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claim‘as myone to have recognized this. In that year he made not one 
but two major efforts tobring an end to the war. He sponsored the ex- 
changes which culminated in the douse-Grey memorandum and he published 
his own ill-fated overtures to the belligerents. By the time he went 
to war Germany had clearly shown, and the archives now confirm, that 
whether or not the Allies would offer peace without victory, she would 
not accept a compromise without defeat. 

Moreover, there is much to prove that as a belligerent ‘/ilson did 
not abandon his attachment to a peace of reconciliation designed in ac- 
cordance with his principle of mutual accommodation. Although he had 
given up hope of reaching, such an agreement with the existing German 
Government, his Fourteen Points and other manifestecs were not tantamount 
to unconditional surrender nor were they treated as such when the mo- 
ment of surrender came. i#ilson realized that once America was at war 
and he had accepted the need for a decisive defeat oz: the Central Powers, 
a reasonable settlement would depend upon restaint exercised from with- 
in the camp of their enemies. This, he acknowledged, would require a 
"purity of motive and disinterestedness of ob ject which the world has 
never witnessed before in the councils of nations ,"2¢ but he was deter- 
mined todo his best to compel such an attitude. He retained a pro- 
found conviction that the many of his Allies! eibitheian were incompatible 
with the new pattern of world politics which he hoped toestablish amd 
he devoted constant efforts to curbing them. It is usually forgotten 
that the Inquiry was set up in order to prepare for resistance against 


unreasonable demands made by the Allies upon the enemy. Jilson persisted 
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in this endeavor to the end and the pre-Armistice agreement was a spirited 
attempt to commit the victors to the principle, and a great many of the 
details, of a just peace. 

Nor did Wilson omit to continue his public exposition of the need 
for the peace of mutual benefit which he had esroused as a neutral. Even 
his most pugnacious orations made reference to the importance of self- 
control in those who incongruously sought "to make conquest of peace by 
arms." The price of a stable seace, he warned repeatedly, was "full of 
impartial justice -- justice done at every point and to every nation 


that the final settlement must affect, our enemies as well as our friends."33 


The enthusiasm which Wilson's sentiments aroused among liberal elements 


everywhere made them into a powerful political force which no govern- 
ment was able to ignore. 

Wilson carried the fight jo YoemmAlbis and the most convincing 
Studies of the conference indicate thst his achievement was not incon- 
Siderable. Though the Treaty lacked the obvious spirit of generous re- 
conciliation which he had desired, the President's efforts moderated the 
terms in many particulars, while plebiscites, mandates and all the his- 
torical apparatus of the conference at least acknowledged an obligation 
to serve the overall welfare of the peonles afiected. iiany of the 
Treaty's gravest defects were those of later execution. But if -ilson 
had kept his direction, the pace fell sadly short of his followers! in- 
flated expectations and they were quick to accuse him of betrayal. As 
a final quirk of fate, the comnulsions of Wilson's character ensured that 


the very devotion to ;rinciple which had steadied his purpose at Versailles 
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played the foremost part in depriving the League of American membership. 
Woodrow Wilson's failures were obvious but his impression on the 
thought of the world has endured. The United Nations is one of many 
monuments to the continuing influence of his belief that war was an ine 
creasingly absurd method of satisfying national aspirations. Wilson's 
solution was to approach the balance of power from behind and to seek 


a balance of satisfaction: "If we truly intend reace we must truly in- 


tend contentment ."34 For this to be possible would require a wholesale 


revision of interests amounting, as he admitted, to a conversion. Today 
we may not match Wilson's faith that this will come to pass but it may 
nevertheless be ilson's most oregnant contribution to the present dis- 
cussion. For he was implying that necessity depends on the principles 
by which it is judged. Revise your principles and you may govern your 


necessities. 
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BUREAUGRACY;: LEGISLATIVE CONTROL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIVENESS 


Fritz MNorstein Marx 
American University 


The title chosed for the topic of this session makes it 
our task to sxenine the intervlay of legislative control and ad- 
ministrative responsiveness in the operations of the machinery 
of government. Such an examination, obviously, transcends the > 
realm of constitutional law, It must deal not only with the 
mechanics of institutional arrangements but also with the group 
conduct of human beings, with the behavior of the bureaucracy. 
Carried out on a comparative basis, it may furnish us some guid- 
ance in determining whether the key to accountable performance 
in the administrative system is legislative control or adminis- 
trative self-discipline. Of course, the matter may not reduce 
itself to this alternative. It may be found that neither the 
external nor the internal influence dominates the other in shap- 
ing the pattern of administrative conduct. Then -the proolem 
comes dowvm to tne relative importance of each of the two influ- 
ences as they converge upon individual points of administrative 
action. 

In seeking answers to these questions we come face to face 


with one of the critica 


issues of modern government. The ad- 


vent of contemporary industrial society has ushered in the era 
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of the "administrative state," with its vast array of continuing 
activities. The day-by-day performance of today's diverse and 
large-scale governmental functions is necessarily entrusted to 

a permanent officialdom, the merit bureaucracy. Its fitness for 
this task lies in its principal characteristics. a trained body, 
the merit bureaucracy is a source of rationality in the adminis- 
trative process. It subordinates itself readily to the system 

of public responsibility, which indicates who has the last word 
in setting the government's course. Thus the merit bureaucracy 
supports the political leadership by serving as the prime instru- 
ment of governmental action. Combining experience and competence, 
it provides continuity in the planning as well as the execution 

of policies and programs, without blocking politically directed 
change. All of this, however, presupposes a close intermeshing 
of control and responsiveness. On the one side, the merit bureau- 
cracy cannot be allowed either to succumb to inertia or to ele- 
vate itself to the role of a managerial elite, knowing no master 
above it. On the other side, the hand of legislative control must 
not rest so heavily upon the administrative system or fidget with 
it so frequently as to jeopardize its effectiveness. 

These opening remarks must suffice to introduce the sub- 
ject. They should also make clear that its significance is far 
from universal. Only government on the Western model permits 
us to link the idea of control over the bureaucracy with the 
responsibilities of the legislative branch. Politicai systems 


in which power is corralled by a small ruling group will at the 
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same time concentrate in it control over the officialdom. In 
this respect it makes no difference whether such political sys- 
tems function by the myth of personal leadership or under a more 
or less formal directorate, In either case the legislature usu- 
ally is nothing but an ornamental symbolism. Its existence is 
mainly justified by the desirability of providing the regime with 
a welcome amplifying effect in the nominal confirmation of de- 
cisions made without benefit of legislative deliberation. Most 
of mankind lives under types of government in which the legisla- 
ture is not a real center of political power. An astute citizen, 
compelled to put up with these circumstances, may well regard it 
as intolerable irony to speak of legislative control. He is 
likely to doubt whether there is any effective control over those 
in bedi of administrative power. It may be more plausible 
to him to assume that the ruling oligarchy uses them as its ser- 
vile cohort, holding their lovalty precisely by leaving them 
generally to their rough and ready ways. 

In addition, another matter deserves mention. We should 
be aware of a certain parochial mustiness in the implication that 
control over the bureaucracy is either a primary function of the 
legislature or leeialative in character. This is a point of view 
which seems natural to those steeped in the ways-of congressional- 
presidential government in the United States. But to British 
eyes, for example, the perspective would look distorted. Parlia- 
ment, indeed, claims ultimate sontpet over the administrative 
system, but the reins of dircetion are held by the cavinet as the 


acting arm of the parliamentary majority, and still more specifi- 
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cally by the individual ministers as the political bimatte of the 
executive departments. Both the cabinet and the individual minis- 
ter will acknowledge a constitutional accountability to the par- 
liamentary majority, which normally is the party with the largest 
nuuber of seats in the House of Commons. Yet this is quite dif- 
ferent from the American habit of thinking of control over ad- 


ministration as legislative business. Others, more familiar with 
parliamentary systems of government, will ordinarily speak of 


such control as political rather than legislative, and in the 
sense Of policy guidance rather than in the sense of partisan 
interest. Although here no further attention will be paid to 
this distinction, the discussion that follows is based on a reason- 
ably broad interpretation of the concept of legislative control. 
We shall include in that concept the general direction of the ad- 
ministrative system by politically responsible executive officers, 
regardless of whether these be agents of the legislative majority 
or spokesmen of policy in their own right or that of the chief 


executive. 
II 


It is of little benefit to describe and appraise the means 
employed in the exercise of legislative control over. the adminis- 
trative system as if those controlling and these being controlled 
were of one mind. ‘hat is true, after all, only with respect 
to broad generalities. Both legislators and administrators can 
be trusted to acknowlcdge the guiding autherity of the public. 


interest. Both will accept the principle that their mandate in 
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pursuit of the general interest stems ultimately from the people. 
Both will subscribe to certain elementary maxims in the use of 
governmental power--respect for law, respect for right, respect ° 
for fairness in dealing with different groups and different indi- 
viduals. But such broad generalities are not readily converted 
into concrete answers to questions presented by specific situ- 
ations, and least of all into answers equally persuasive to the 
legislative mind and the administrative mind. Indsed, these two 
may be very far apart. Even when the gulf between them is not 
widened by other factors, they are kept apart by important insti- 
tutional influences which work upon them constantly. 

Three such influences require special attention. First, 
legislators win their tenure in a public contest for the favor 
of the voters, wnereas civil servants enter their positions by 
what is in essence a system of professional cooption, dominated 
ordinarily by objective examinations. Second, in the nature of 
things, the conduct of business in the legislature is quite dif- 
ferent from the conduct of business in government departments. 
4nd third, largely for the same reasons lawmakers and career men 


tend to show considerable differences in background, working ap- 


proach, and outlook. Moreover, the effect of these distinctions 
may be multiplied by ceibuke characteristics of the political 
systen, One must think of such matters as the degree of institu- 
tional unity manifest in it, the structure of the party systen, 
and the relative stature of the legislative branch are the execu- 
tive branch ag measured against each other. iLL of tasse factors 


play a consequential role when it comes to putting together the 
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balance sheet of legislative control over the administrative sys- 
tem. It would be pointless to evaluate particular means relied 
upon in such control without first paying adequate attention to. 
the circumstances that furnish the generai setting for its oper- 
ation. 

It is easy to see that the basis of the lawmaker's tenure 
has much to do with the sense of purpose underneath legislative 
control, the direction which it follows in specific instances. 


In the institutional perspective of the legislature, the disci- 
plinary power of the electorate and the periodicity of the disci- 
plinary test, election upon election, produce a keen concern with 
the immediate and the acceptable. By contrast, the professional 
point of view typical of a merit bureaucracy brings in focus 
longer-range needs and unoopular remedies. In a way, we encounter 
here a fundamental issue of political dynamics. On the one hand, 
it is asserted that porular rule feres best when it serves pri- 
marily as a conductor of impulses from the mass to those govern~ 
ing in its name. On the other hand, as Walter Lippmann has urged 


recently in his Essays on tne Public Philcsophy, it may be better 


for government to act as the prompter of the right choices, with- 
in the scope of what it deems to be its popular mandate. 

This divergency in legislative and adninistrative predispo- 
sitions--here the immediate and the acceptable, there the longer- 
range and the controversial--is greatly magnified when the first 


is allied with the claims of locality and the secord with the 


claims of specialization. Whether the legis tied 


vrincipally to the dominant interests of kis. local. constitucncy ; 
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7 
whether he usually rises from the ranks of the local party or- 
ganization; whether that organization is a small cluster of stal- 


werts, intent upon keeping out the general citizen; or whether,’ 


on the contrary, the representative of the people regards hin- 


self first and foremost as a partner in a larger cause, that of 
his party--these are matters which profoundly effect the nature 
of legislative control as it puts its imprint upon the activi- 


ties of administrative agencies. A preoccupation with local mat- 


ters creates a climate favorable to the formation of regional 


solidarities. Both detract from a proper consideration of the 


general interest in national terms. 
But the resulting loss is not only one of reduced legis- 
lative capacity ‘for translating national needs into public policy. 
In relation to the administrative system, an equally severe de- 


ficiency arises from the limited ability of the legislature to 


confront the functional drives that continuously break forth in 


the departmental structure with a broader point of view, with a 


nind skilled in coordination. <aAdministrative organizations are 
bound to errs themselves with their jurisdictional assign- 
ments. They look upon the outside world through the eyes of 
specialized staffs. This identification with their functions 
draws them toward particular clienteles, toward parts of the 
public, whose advocates they become in the councils of govern- 
ment. Unless the legisl-ture is so constituted as to cunile for 
the larger public, the only countervailing force that can be 
hoped for must originate with the chief exceutive. Gut when 


the legislature itself surrenders to the fragmentation of 
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"pressure politics," when its standing committees come to feel 

a kinship with the corresponding executive departments and the 
interest groups linked to them, when the collision or the collu- 
sion of special interests provides the boundaries for the general 
interest--under these conditions the needed counterpressure Le 
bound to exceed by far the political resources of the chief execu- 
tive. Then the lawmaker fails to supply the political "general- 
ist's" corrective to the planning of the administrative special- 


ist. Instead of telling the career man what the publics at large 
would not stand for, the practitioner of pclitics merely brings 


his particular public to bear upon the administrator's public. 
Generelly speaking, to the degree that a party system is 
weighted toward local concerns it fails to operate in breadth. 
It then falls short of serving as a practically consequential 
reflection of the public as a whole. And in exact proportion 
to that failure, the party system invites upon the legislature 
the plague of "Dressure politics." For it is clear that local 
orientation of the elected representative does not merely mean 
a nerrowing of the focus of action. It means a corresponding 


inability of the legislative body to meet centrally organized 


pressure. There is but one effective way of coping with central- 
ly managed interest pressures--by forcing these pressures to seek 
a publicly acknowledged basis of coexistence and of broader bal- 
ance among themselves. Tnat can be done only within the concrete 
program with which each party aims to win the voter's endcorse- 


nent, 


When the legislative response to interest preskurs is 
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governed by the recognition the particular interest has found in 
the program of the party in control, the pressure itself will be 
regulated by that fact. Its momentum will be directed, in the + 
first instance, not upon the legislature but upon the process 

by which the parties come to a formulation of their programs. 

In these circumstances, cach party will strive to convert the 
diverse interests amenable to its appeal into a single public, 
being itself a "connexion," in the phrase of Edmund Burke, in 
whom the constitutional value of such coalescence found a "great 
believer," as George Trevelyan has said. But when there is lack 
of such connective tissue, when it is not a normal thing for the 
individual member of tne legislature to line up behind the pro- 
gram of his party, then he cannot expect to persuade his local 
constituents or any lobby sssking his vote that he must act in 
terms of his party's commitments, Nor can he uss these commit- 


ments as a shield against special pleaders. As a result, hse is 


perilously exposed to pressure from organized interests. Thus 

it is not astonishing, but indeed quite natural, that popular 
j assemblies with weak party "conmnexions" are mors receptive to 
the articulate demands of special interests than to the amorphous 
preferences of the general public. Such assemblies are case- 
mindsd rather than policy-minded, concerned with the specific 
urgencics of the day rather than the basic needs of the future. 


By comparison, administrative thinking runs in different 


Erooves. Criinarily, the governmental functions attsyJdeda to by 


executive dayartments are not anchored in particular 
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On the contrary, effective administration, as a general rule, 
requires uniformity in the conduct of field operations. Hence 
these functions leave little leeway, if any at all, to a dif- 


ferentiated treatment of individual localities. Nor is the work 


of a department usually identified with regional interests, al- 
though a degree of regionalization occurs not infrequently. What 
happéns more commonly is that the functional field of vision is 


distinctly restricted by the self-isolation of the dpeartmental 


specialists. Nevertheless, esch function has its characteristic 
continuity. Guidelines for its administrative conduct, of neces- 
sity, have dimensions which extend intd both the future and the 
past, using precedent to deal with current business in antici- 


pation of foreseeable developments. In consequence, each case 


to be handled is taken up in full subjugation to policy. Ad- 
ministratively, the best that can be said about the treatment of 
the case is that it was dealt with exactly in line with all other 
such cases, 
Without undue exaggeration one may therefore sum up these 
aifferences in a pointed contrast of tendencies. A represcnta- 
tive system, weak in party "connexion" and hence characterized 
by unmitigated interest drives, local or other, makes the law- 
maker the natural protagonist of the special dispensation. His 
most obtrusive standard will be how things will affect the "folks 
back home," influential constituents, and his ovm electoral oppor- 


tunities, As far as possible, he will keep himselt fzee from 


the generat rule, from all "policy," because widely u:-lusive 


. 


guidelines cut off the flexibility needed fcr "Special deals." 
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The apposite is true of an administrative system motivated by 

the professional attitudes of career men. For them, the general 
rule, especially in the form of established policy, is the safest 
road to travel. Departures immediately raise questions. 

The principle-minded civil servant is likely to regard the 
general rule as the strongest safeguard of justice, or at least 
as a bulwark in the defense of equality before the lew. Should 
he be able to perceive a legitimate exception to the general 
rule, his first concern will be to impute the exception to the 
gencrol rule, By giving the exception the status of a category 
expressly related to the general rule, he gets his feet on firm 
ground again. But even when this is not a matter of principle, 
and rather the effect of inertia, the results are about the same. 
Following the rule involves no crgument in the context of oper- 
ations. It requires no justification. After all, the rule is 
there to be followed. Breaking away from the rule makes it 
necessary to look for "cover," for a showing of 2uthorization. 
The alternative would be to have a persussive explanation in 
terms of the particular circumstances encountered, and to be sure 
that the explanation will survive challenge. In the bureau- 
cratic setting, such additional burdens are not taken on with 
enthusiasm. Indeed, "sticking out one's neck" brings upon it 
discomforts or even disadvantages when the superior emphatically 
deigns not to agree. 

Much eof the divergence between legislative thinking and 


ddministrative thinking is potential rather than actus: It is 


bewe ~ 
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true the legislative mind is oriented toward public responses, 
whereas the administrative mind is committed to institutional 


continuity, operating simplicity, eases of internal control, end 


avoidance of sudden jumps this way and that. But the lerger 
potentiality of this divergence disappears behind its lesser 
actuality insofar as the legislature is capable of assimilating 


the spectral range of public concerns, This can only be done, 


not segment by segment, without an integrating formulas, but in 


an interlinking of public concerns so as to gain the electorate's 


support for a party's platform in the contest of politics. When 
the political partics make it their business to provide them- 
selves with programs for governing, the legislature is in fact 

a projection of the whole public, or at least of competing con- 
cepts of the wrnole public. Such a legislative body will have 
little difficulty in outlining in its policy decisions a frame 
of reference for administrative planning. Conversely, when the 
legislature works primarily as if it were 2n assortment of inde- 
pendent political entreprencurs, it cannot be expected to be a 
maten to the policy needs of the administrative system. 

It is evident that with these considerations our discussion 

‘has shifted beyond the discrepancies in motivation arising from 
the difference between popular election and merit appointment. 

We have in part moved over to a review of ancther difference 
Which further contributes to keeping the legislative mind and 
the administrative mind in separate compartments. This is the 


difference in working method, The legislative process is still 


in the main forensic. Debate is addressed to an au@ience, if 
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one thet refuses to be Saskive. Effoctivencss of persuasion is 
largely dependent on the use of the spoken word. Achievement 

of practical results is often controlled by skillful msanipula- 
tion of preclusive devices, especially the mestery of parliament- 
ary procedure. Although some of the shrewdest maneuvers come off 
best when carried on in the dark, for the most pert the actors 
move before the public eye, as the verdict of public opinion has 
much to do with the eventual legislative decision. 

In legislative battles, superior performance requires ex- 
perience in the manly art of fighting while on one's feet. To 
say so docs not minimize the burden of patient committee work, 
which calls for analytical sense and dogged pursuit of complex 
issucs. Yet, howsver painstaking their search for pertinent 
facts, few lawmakers rise to prominence without demonstrating 
ability to use these facts in argumentative discourse, to con- 
found opponents, and to sway the mind of the assembly. Moreover, 
comparsd with administrative operations, legislative decisions 
do not move by conveyer belt, with closely stacked deadlines. 
They usually come forth in a slowly mounting climax of procedural 
moves, with ample time for oratoricel feats and alert attention 
to the gallerics. | 

Still more important is the fact that ordinarily the legis- 
lnture is not the principal originator of its business. Rarely 
does it set out to determine independently what matters ivan 
its considerstion, end why. Legislctive business 1s mostly the 
preduct of the special publics, each in pursuit of its particu- 


lar concerns, or of the government, acting on behalf of the 
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functional interests of individual departnents rather than for 


the executive branch as a whole. These unrelenting petitioners 
push before thse representative body, session upon session, an 
inexhaustible docket of legislative propesals. As a result, the 
specific terms in which matters are presented to the legislature 
are generally formulated outside its halls, For these reasons, 
the operating methods of lawmakers have considerable resemblance ae 
to judicial techniques. Decisions are made on the basis of the 

pleas entered and the evidenses introduced, with the parties to 

the issue anxiously watching each move. To be eave, in the 

exercise of its power of inquiry the legislature has ample oppor - 

tunity for bringing hidden facts and obscuse connections into 

the open, But normally the frame of reference which governs 

legislative determinations comes sbout in the disputes, aspir- 


ations, and probings of groups which line up for or against. . 


The weight of renson on cither side is measured by the lawmaker 
in reference to what is "politicelly feasible." 

The working methcd most congenial to the administrative 
process, on the other hand, borrows from scientific analysis 
rather than from adjudicative procedure. It is dominated by cri- 
teria of desirability and standards of coherence centered upon 
2 conglomerate of interrelated activities wait helt "program." In 
least ambiguous terms, a program is based on the statutory de- 
scription of the pursoses and tasks of en executive agency. In 


broader sweep, the sum total of the government's political com- 


rest ordinarily on the platform of the political party in control 


* 
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uitnents 1s referred to as it an; and this program will 


of the government. When used in these ways, the concept of 
"program" carries with it a strong implication of being an ex- 
pression of the public interest. Hence a devartuant, in speak-: 
ing of its program, will feel duty-bound to defend it with 211 
its vigor, to strengthen it for the common good, and to round it 
out for the sake of "balance." 

In all of these respects, the department's best arguments 
are derived from its almost monopolistic familiarity with the 
facts surrounding its existence--bcth those dealing with the con- 
ditions of the public it serves and those relating to its owm 
operating capacity. Thus the department will talk with assur- 
ance not oniy of public necessity but also of administrative 
feasibility. Because administrative decisions are more widely 
open to challenge than legislative decisions, administrative 
thinking puts heavy emphasis on a command of facts as far as 
possible beyond ssrious challenge. The critical need is there- 
fore not one of outwitting an opponent in the moment of combat 
but one of wearing him down beyond recovery by a mass of ob- 
jectively marshaled facts. 

But this objectivity, in good part, is directed objectivity. 
That is to say, it functions within the administrative setting, 
in the context of the facts of sient puldenae Stine, One of the 
most consequertial organizational life is hierarchy. 

To be sure, the lines of departmental program planning emerge 
net only from the gonls of the political leadership but also from 
the career professional judgment, diagnosis 


of conditions, especially those regarded by a department as with- 


; 


in sth responsibility, jurisdictionally speaking. Thus the 
rationality of administration, to borrow Max Weber's concept, 

is pound time and again to burst through the crust of authority 
and to force upon the public agenda uncomfortable issues which 
the opportunism of wainhtien spokesmen would prefer to ignore. 
Still, authority shapes much of a department's sense of direction, 
much of the institutional thinking that is concerned with de- 
partmental "objectives." What those "higher up" have in mind 

has a direct impact upon these objectives. 

Typically, administrative action is governed by objectives 
rather than by facts, by what is to be done rather than by what 
is, This relationship to channels of command gives the ob- 
jectivity of the scientific approach in administrative planning 
a sharp focus ana even puts it in the service of iat The 
result is that an executive department, persuaded by its own 
persuasiveness, finds it quite easy to be right, to believe with 
missionary zeal in its own role and i the enchnncement of that 
role for the good of the country, and to propose such enhancement 
with a deep sense of urgency. For a legislative assembly, the 
normal state is to be divided, to grope its way through the never- 
ending forest of pros and cons, For an executive department, the 
normal state is to have a "position," to know its mind, if only 
by relying on hierarchy to keep its internal differences from 
public view. From the vantage point of the department, lawmakers 
suffer from ignorance or are caught in evil motivation when they 


fail to see the public interest the way the department does. From 
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the vembage point of the legislature, civil servants know too 
much about things under their jurisdictional nose to be trusted 
with final judgment on what is or is not in the public interest. 
In all of these aspects, lastly, it is of vast importance 
whether lawmakers and civil servants, beneath the differences 
thus far surveyed, eye each other as creatures of the same breed 
or as products of different worlds. As one illustration, one 
may think of the attitude of the House of Commons in Great 
Britain toward the reformed civil service after 1870, The point 
of view of Parliament was greatly influenced by the common social 
and educational backgrounds its members shared with she univers- 
ity-trained Administrative Class. And mutual understanding has 
not become harder; for with the striking spread of the subsi- 
dized scholar in our day, the leadership group of the Labor 
party is likely to reflect increasingly the traditional upper- 
Class standard of nigher learning, whereas a more denooratientia 
constituted higner civil service is losing simultaneously its 
upper-class character, By comparison, such legislative conri- 
dence had no chance of crystallizing in France during the Third 
Republic. In fact, the passionately Gemocratic Chamber of Depu- 
ties considered the ranking element of the bureaucracy & barely 


disguised embodiment of the ancien régime, nourished by the social 


inequalities of the educational system and the unblushing propa- 
ganda of political reaction. 
A similar gulf can open up for quite other reasons. For 


instance, lawmakers may be drawn in disproportionate numbers fron 
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18 
rural er small-town backgrounds, or from the fields of small- 
town backgrounds, or from the fields of small-scale business, or 
from the cacre of tightly knit political organizations which 
function essentially as autonomous local formations. On the 
other hand, tne top groups in the civil service may consist 
largely of academically trained specialists, coming mostly from 
the urban centers, and display ing a national rather than a local 
point of view. Then the jenenie Will feel entitied to deplore 
the "ivaery tcower" outlook of the carser man, denounce his "vision- 
ary schemes" as those cf one who "has never met a payroll," and 
recoil from the impracticality of his advice and the contagion | 
of his "philosophy." The civil servant, in turn, will regard 
the legisiature as tne weatherman regards a hurricane--capable 
of disastreus effects, predictabie in its course only in a very 
limited way, and inaccessible to reason, epecifically the civil 
servant's reason, 

In sketching the fastcrs that keep apart the legislative 
mind and the administrative mind, we nave had occasion to indi- 
cate repeatecly what may be called the multiplier effect of the 
party system. But similar consequences may stem from other char- 
acteristics of the political order. For instance, when the 
functional division of labor between the legislative and the execu 
tive branches is translated into a sharp separation of powers 
which reserves executive authority for a constitutional officer, 
as in the United States, antagonism between the two branches 
pe Acme a constitutional virtue, Whatever may be said in theory 


in favor of such radical separation for freedom's sake, the 
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inevitable result will be an administratively painful dualism. 


For the legislature, control over administration then is not a 


secure possession but an ambition that has to be fought for every 


day, and perhaps even plottec for by devious means. If the two 


hostile camps are not brought into concert by a sufficiently 


strong party system, the outsome is bound to be not only ambigu- 


ity about who is the master over the adinninistrative system, but 
also a squancering of political energy owing to the excessive 
Gispersal or power. Moreover, when the separation of powers is 
carried too far, the iegisiature ocsupies the anamolous position 
cf partial direction and partial censor of the executive branch 
without ever being compelled to meet the responsibilities of 
management. By comzarison, criticism of the government by the 
opposition in Creat Britain is temperee the fact that the 
leaders of the oppositicu may be the ministers of tomorrow, com- 
pelled to live up to the requirements implied in their criticism. 
Indeed, althcugh to some degree all group action is plural, 
@ strong case can be made in support of the proposition that 
control cver the administrative system Cefeats itself when it 
lacks essential unity, Contrcl becomes contradictory and hazard- 
ous when it is splintered up between co-equal branches of govern- 
ment, and even between individual committees and subcommittees 
of the legislature and various coordinating and planning agencies 
attending to the affairs of the executive branch as a whole. 
Under these circumstances, familiar in the United States, the 
life eof eash line departnent will be replete with controllers. 


Each department will have to cope with as many impersonations 
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of the legislature as it can count committees and subcommittees 


interested in its activities, and with as many impersonations 


of the chief executive as it has to put up with among the coordi- 
nating and planning agencies. The nature of the developing re- 
lationships is implicit rather than explicit. As far as the 
legislature is concerned, committee hearings have brought forth 
such comments as there, beth coming from experienced members of 
the House of Representatives: 

.»-When I say "this committee," I mean the Congress, be- 
cause, after all, anything this committee recommenés must pass 
through both Houses cf Couzress before it besomes law, and you 
wiil find as a rule tnat taese subcemmnittees are reflecting the 
sentiment of the vass majority of Coiugress. 

The Department is often accused of lotvbying with Congress. 
This is a sase wivsre Vorgress if Lobbying with the Department 
in trying to wor cuv in cooperation with tne Department a bet- 
ter system for cur &ver-route Garriers. 

One other point needs to be added. The rise of the "ad- 
ministrative state," referred to earlier, has shifted weight 
inevitably to the executive branch. It was in this branch that 
the expansion of governmental responsibilities became most con- 
Spicuous, even dramatic. The physical growth of government ex- 
pressed itself in an unprecedented proliferation of administra- 
tive machinery. But this was not machinery humming away dis- 
tantly from the engine room. Each new agency and each new 
function drove its ronts into the seedbeds of public opinion, 
Cultivating its proteutors and seeking to win friends. Thus 
the executive branch became an operating empire, while the legis- 


lature seemed shut out from its share in the boom. It hardly 


&rew at all. 
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A David, the legislative assembly had to take on the ad- 
ministrative Goliath. But Goliath was no by means all brawn. 


He was brains as well; and, dressed up as Santa Claus, he gained 


a large following. Moreover, most of nis business, if it had to 
be done at all, had to be done by him. In the nature of things, 


it could nol be handled by the legislative body. The volume was 


too large: specializsc competence was needed; and the procedures 


germane to legislative action were thoroughly unsuitable. Even 


in such areas of the adtiinistrative process as rule~making and 


adjudication, 1% prceved imyractical to prevent the executive 


branch from taking cearge of some of the fimcetions usually looked 


upon as legislative and respectively. 


Threughost the twentieth century it has therefore been 


povular in certsin qiartecs to laments the "“abdisation"” of the 


legislative branch or, Goxnverssly, to condcmn the “usurpation” 


of pcwer by the new acministrative Leviathan, Little attention 


has been paid to the accrual in importance exgertenced by the 


legislature as a natural consequense of the larger role of gov- 


ernment in sustaining the industrial order. To be sure, when 


measured in manpower emplcyed and funds needed, the administra- 


tive system looks like a gtant, compared with the CQwarf-lixe 


proportions of the legislative body. But sush confrontation ig- 


nores completely tnat legisletive action, in the Cay of the "ad- 


ministrative state," has become tremendously more consequential 


in strength and scope of impact than it was before, This is true 


of the whole range of legislative business. It applies mest ob- 


Viously to the making of laws and to measuring out the money 
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support for the conduct of xdministrative functions. But it also 
applies to watching for alarming public reactions to the working 
of the departmental machinery, to impressing legislative prefer- 
ences upon the exesutive branch, and t»% sorying out about inade- 
quacies and deficiensies in performance. Lezisiative statesman- 
Ship has tc be cf a high order today; and when it is, its shadow 
falls far. With ali cf that, nowever, legislatures have become 


very self-conscious about preserving vheir stature face to face 


with the massive edifice of the administrative system. When the 
lawmaxer sees tne legislative estates imperiled py the very size 
ef the administrative estave the fetling cr rivalry thus en- 
gendsred wiil tne sxercsiss of sortrcel with considerable 
subjectivity. 

Ici 


This exploration of the influences that keep the legisla- 


tive mind and the administrative mind in separate compartments 


has new pregressed far encugh to aliow us a realistic assessment 


of some of the typical means of legislative control, As each 


has been dealt with frequently in the literature devoted to com- 


parative politics, we san be ccrresponditcealy briefer on this 


aspect of our sudject, 
fn genera, what is impressive is not the paucity but the 


amplitude and diversity of means of control over the adminis- 


trative systen available to the legislature. erhaps the best 


Genonstratton 4s furni she: by the example ‘of. the United States, 


because here the exec utive branch may be <pected to ‘claim cer- 
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tain immunities owing to the enequality of its constitutional 
status. Even so the Congress is in possession of a Poruidabia 
assortment of instruments of control. In proad outline, these 
may be divided under two headings: (1) specific authorization 
of administrative activities, and (2) unrestricted scrutiny of 
the record of performance. Under the first heading one would 
have to place, on the one hand, the steady stream of legisla- 
tion circumscribing, and often selectively enlarging, the sphere 
of administrative action; and, on the other hand, the provision 
of funds, together with the even more important enforcement of 
basic consistency of departmental prograns through the correla- 
tion of revenue measures and appropriations in a reasonably co- 
herent fiscal policy, in the budgetary determinations of Congress. 
Under the second heading belong the examination of administra- 
tive reports, oral as well as written, and the conduct of in- 
spections, including special ‘inquiries. 

In using legislatiom to an executive cepartment at 
the leash, Cconsress way grant it only short-term authority. It 
may require periodic rerovting of actiocs taken under the au- 
thority conferred, with a strong hint that it may follow up on 
the success of such asticas. It may provide in the enabling act 
Special supervisory wachinery, such as a watchiog committee, It 
may tie administrative action to the consent of a standing com- 
mittee, for instance, in the making of reclamation loans or ths 
acquisition of sites for military construction, dempite execu- 
tive remonstrarnces cn constitutional grounds. It may give itself 


the right to verminate by concurrent resolution any authority 
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it has granted, thus withdrawing its cancellation of authority 
from the reach of the President's veto. Finally, it may hobble 
a department by unduly detailed prescription of steps allowed 
and steps forbidden. 

In the exercise of the power of the purse, Congress has 
wide leewsy to bend departments to its will. It may couple the 
provision of funds with highly restrictive appropriation language, 
establishing limitations for particular objects of expenditure 
and attaching various conditions to the use of the money. It 
may confine itself to token gestures in appropriating funds. It 
may use some of the restrictive tricks out of its legislative 
bag, but weaken executive resistance by tagging them as "riders" 
to an appropriation act. It may apply its financial control to 
choke cff whet it regards as unwelcome administrative activities 
or to force specific departrental reorganizations. And it may 
leave it to tne Appropriations Committees and their subcommittees 
to pass on to individual executive egencies informal instructions 
about how to discharge their functions. 

In addition, Congress is free to lay down reporting require- 
ments for the executive branch. Reports may be periodic, formal, 
or informal, written or cral. No reporting, however, is as 
exacting and revealing vz that occurring on thie numerous oc- 
caSions of executive testimony before legislative committees. 
Such testimony may be in explanation or elaboration of legicle- 
tive proposals cr buigetery requests. It may center on congres-~ 
Sional appraisal of adninistrative perfornance or analysis of 


economic and social conditions. It may be called for as an appro- 
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priate legislative means of dealing with public complaints. As 
a matter of fact, executive agencies may find it very convenient 
and beneficial to keep "their" committees currently informed of 
all unusval circumstances affecting their work of which they | 
become aware. They must also te prepared to supply records upon 
legislative request, unless these can be claimed to be "privi- 
leged papers.” 

Congressional committees nr subcommittees, needless to say, 
are entitled to make inspections and visitations to see for 
themselves what is going on in the skein atouties System. They 
may press inquiries upon reluctant officials and summon them 
for special hearings. Mcreover, the legislature has wide au- 
thority to create investigating committees in order to dredge 
up facts pertinent to its business. All in all, a department 
must be very foolhardy to try keeping its administrative sins 
from the congressional committee in cherge. And when the depart- 
ment has lost legislative and public confidence, the searchlight 
upon it may eventually destroy its spirit. The effect was well 
suimarized by a congressional leader when he remarked to an ad~ 
ministrative official during a committee hearing: 

You know your present lethargy in the Department cf the In- 
terior as far as the old Generel Land Office was concerned was 
the direct resvlt of that series of investigetions in the old 
ot Bcc ereated a poycnclogy there that was anything but 

rable to any chenge in any operation in that Department. 


There had been critic Atel of everything that had been done 


and you many an val Land Cffice who having gone 
several of these ¢xa pal ad. LINES , simp.y were 
fearful af HAN ary decasion whatever and you inherited it 


ana you heve it now. 
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This outline of means of legisletive control over the ad- 
ministrative system, being drawn from American experience, puts 
in bold relief the pervasive influence of the congressicnal com- 
mittee system. The impuises conveyed upon the conduct of execu- 
tive agencies come forth both continuously and largely informal- 


ly, usvaliy even without precise bearing upon perty position. 


This 4s an enveloping kind of control, and one both lacking 
clearly defined general lines and comparetively personalized in 
terms cf whro speaks for the particular committee. Ner is the 
mind of a ccmmittee readily predictable to the administrative 
agency which comes sefcore it, as is suggested by the following 
colloguy that took place at the end of a committee hearing: 

Watness. I think it may interest you to know...it seems 
funny, aithouvgh we would bone and bone to answer tne questions 
the committee wovld.auk, our experience was--tne conmittee never 
asked us those questions. 

Cnairman. I am about that. 

Witness. They always esked us the questions we could not 
ansver, and we had to dig around to find the answer. 

Cf course, it is both necessary and desirable that legisla- 

tive questions addressed to executive officials move freely 
across the ertire field of legitimate inquiry. The lawmaker's 


pursuit of information cannot and should not be confined to well- 


worn groves, and a certain element of surprise, if fairly ex- 


ploited, often adds to the yield of interrogatory technique. But 


it does not serve the purposes of constructive control when the 


controlled is caught in befuddlement beceuse of his feilure to. 


figure ovt what 1s in the mind of the controller-~-indeed, who 
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4s the controller. 
Parliamentary systems cannot boast of much that would close- 
ly compare with the character of commrittee questioning on the 
American model---its quick lunges and feints, its unnerving per- 
sistence, its frequent personal overtones, its fondness for de- 
tail, its loose discipline, and its spotty productivity. Per- 
haps the nearest parallel is the annual series of sessions which 
parliamentary budget committees conduct in many countries to 
probe into the executive expenditure proposals. Another parallel, 
and one not limited to matters of finance, is the question period 
in the practice of the House of Commons in Great Britein. Clem- 


ent Attlee has declared it 


» « ». One Of the finest examples of reel democracy. One ques- 
tioner may ask about world-shaking everts, while another will 
ask why Mrs. Smith of 5 Slum Ailey, Coketown, was refused pub- 
lic assistance, or why the Post Office at Little Pedlington was 
ciosed last Friday. The effect of questions to the Minister, 
and still more avestiors asked publically in the House, is to 
keep the whole of the Civil Service on their tos. 

How does the question period work? In brief, members of 
the House of Commons have the right for an hour to ask questions 
of ministers on four déys each week during the parliamentary 
Session. Such questions may be oral or written, with a day's 
notice. When related to general policy, they are answered by 
the Prime Minister himself or his deputy. Each member is free 
to ask up to three questions for oral answer and any number for 
written answer. The daily total of oral qucstions may run to 


100 and more, Each answer may bring upon itself a maximum of 


three ‘supplementary questions, often to test the minister on 
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the spot, stripped of the desk resources of his civil servants. 
As it: committee questioning in the United States, the 
questions may expose official bungling. But the full Eouse of 
Commons is a national stage of exceptional eminence, Each minis- 
ter knows the threat to his reputation and the importance of be- 


ing given good marks by the House and the public. He may get 


.disoreet advice from nne of his civil servants keeping himself 


nearby, but how well tne minister does on a supplementary ques- 

40n is mainly up to him. If he slips, a debate or even a formal 
inquiry may follow later. As in the United States, the civil 
servants suffer equal torture in the ordeal, for the minister's 
performance may profoundly affect the legislative and public 
standing of the whole Gepartment. 

Such questions illuminate conditions and plans, but they 

are equally significant as preventive medicine. Inefficiency 
and aimlessness are held in check and can find timely correction. 
The minister can shift part of his political responsibility to 
the House, now that it knows what he has to say. And he will 
have a better case in seeking fuller coordination when duplica- 
tion or confusion have come to light. But whereas congressional 
committees feel entirely free to ferret out the most obscure as- 
pects of any administrative instrumentality, including govern- 
ment corporations, it has proved harder to determine how far 
questions may be pushed with respect to the operations of Brit- 
ain's nationalized industries. On the one hand, it is difficult 
to draw lines to the right of asking questions. On the other 


hand, it may be argued--as the government did in 1947--that the 
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internal administration of these corporations ought to be left 
untouched in the interest of venturesome management. 

A more eventful method of pursuing a question of larger 
moment is by fuil-dress debate and challenge to the government. 
In parliamentary practice abroad the means to this end te usual- 
ly known as the interpellation. Here the minister's reply is 
made the object of debate. In France, for instance, the debate 
ends with a resoluticn by the National Assembiy for or against 
the government's position as expressed in the reply and during 
the debate. During the Third Republic, the interpellation was 
used frequently as a poisored dart against the cabinet. 

A single deputy can set the machinery in motion, but he 
must manage to get the interrellation on the agenda. Moreover, 
when his request has the support of 50 deputies, the Assembly 
may set a date right away. Different parliamentary groups may 
join in an interpellation so worded as to serves their respective 
interests, The interpellator's is the right of first reply, but 
Other deputies may also take the floor. The debate may end witn 
nothing but ominous sounds, But it may also tear a gash into 
the government, causing it to sink, Or it may force the cabinet 
to take steps wanted by the Assembly. Under the Fourth Republic, 
however, the interpellation has lost ground as an instrument of 
censure or policy change. Of the ssores of interrellations de- 
manded each year, only a handful come to debate. Thus the threat 
of the interpellation, altnough real, 1s more potential than 
accual., Indeed, it is too heavy a piece of artillery to be fired 


normally at administrative sparrows, 
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But it would be wrong to assume that the French, with their 


use of the interpellation, are tough, whereas the British, em- 


ploying the question hour, are soft. Something like the interpel- 


lation exists in British parliamentary practice in what is known 


as "the adjournment of the House on a matter of definite and 


urgent public importance." This occurs wnen a member of the 


House, backed by 40 others, so moves and the Speaker, surrounded 


by the firm tradition of fastidious impartiality, accepts the 


motion on 
truly "of 
rare, and 


than once 


the strength of his judgment. To be sure, matters 
definite and urgent public importance" are relatively 
in fact such moticns are accepted no more frequently 


or twice a year. No one would doubt, however, that 


the chance of tnis type of motion, like the interpellation in 


Other ccuntries, exerts a purifying influence by reinforcing the 


responsibility of the executive branch, It acts eas a spur to 


the government so to govern and so to aéminister as to be able 


at all times to reudsr full and good account of itself in the 


Sharp light of publicity. 


All of these means of achieving legislative control over 


administrative action are focused on information--not simply to 


knew but to act upon, and usually to share the knowledge with a 


presumably agitated public. But lawmaxers are also able to ac-= 


Cumuiate knowledge in their day-by-day activities. In some re- 


Sspects, they build up. a store of precious information in very 


mush the same way as do administrative agencies--that is, by 


attending to their duties. Committee service, especially when 


it continues for a longer time, turns many a member of the legis- 
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lature into an expert in his own right. Usually, however, law- 
makers find it difficult to provide themselves with the kind of 
automatic rererence operation which in executive departments is 
carried on by planning anc management starfs on the one hand 
and by library and record services on the other, Above all, 
there is the relentless pressure of time. Administrative of- 
ficials meet that pressure primarily by learning to absorb in- 
cessant snatches of briefings by subordinates, who are touched 
by the flow of departmental intelligence. Lawmakers ordinarily 
do not have at their disposal a comparable institutional brief~. 
ing service, and they are often not brought up to use such limiter 
staff assistance as may be available to them. 

In the United States, however, organized staff work on 
the legislative level has made steady progress, especially since 
the passage of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. The 
Legislative Reference Service in the Library of Congress has 
earned a high reputation as an able body of specialists in dif- 
ferent subject-matter fields. Committee staffs and personal 


staff assistance to individual legislators have raised the profes- 


sional level of legislative analysis and drafting. As a result, 


Congress is not at a loss today to appraise independently the 
proposals advanced by interest groups and lobbies, on the one 
hand, and the views of the executive branch as set forth in mes- 
Sages, reports, and testimony, on the other. 

One incidental but important advantage cf better congres- 


Sicnal staffing is the marked increase in informal contacts be- 
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tween the legislative and the executive branches. A member of 


Congress, especially if he does not belong to the party of the 


President, may often find it inopportune to prevail upon an ad- 


ministrative agency for information hé needs. A staff special- 


ist in his office, talking to a professional colleague in the 


agency, is less inconvenienced by political distance. He may 


periodically meet his counterpart on the administrative side in 
the activities of professional asscciatiions to which both are 
ikely to beiovg. These are beneficial cross-connections, even 
though professional staff members, on either side of the consti- 
tutional fence, will appreciate the delicacies of an informal ex- 


change of information. 


Despite that fence, then, administrative agencies need not 
be told that the sin of trying to fool Congress does not pay. 
The House or the Senate Appropriations Committee may inflict 
drastic penalty upon an agency it finds unworthy of its confri- 


dence. Legislative proposals in which the agency is vitally 


interested may get nowhere if the committee in charge thinks lit- 
tle of the agency's habits, policies, or accomplishments. In 
the Federal Government, the emphasis in the conduct of adminis- 


trative business is definitely on the side of being on the best 


of terms with Congress, especially the committees closest to the 
agency's concerns, including key menbers and even committee 
Clerks. This becomes conspicuous when the President, acting on 
his sense of the needs of the nation, feels it necessary to fling 
at the législative body. Except for those depart- 


ments that cannot get out of the way, the most likely reaction 
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of administrative agencies is to cringe at the’ shoushe of battle, 
for fear that their cwn long-range programs might suffer from 
congressional reprisals. 

On the other hand, the influence of the President with 
Congress and the general public may temporarily carry great 
weight in the exercise of legislative control, and even in the 
conduct of formal investigations. When there is exceptional ac- 
cord between Congress and the President, he may not encounter 
insurmountable obstacles in bringing about an unacknowledged co- 
ordination of the investigative actions of the legislature with 
the goals of his political program. The findings of a legisla- 
tive inquiry can not only tear asunder the finely spun plans of 
a department but also help to build up public sentiment in sup- 
port of gevernmental action favored by the President. Corres- 
pondingly, when a high degree of accord exists between a congres- 
sional committee, on the one side, anda particular agency or 
even a faction within an agency, on the other, it is quite possi- 
vle for the investigative power to come the shield of 
friends and the scourge of foes, Agencies adept at being "good" 
may earn more than ordinary rewards from the controlling com- 
mittee by their submissiveness and devotion. | | 

This would be different if Congress had machinery for as- 
serting its own institutional position in its internal operations 
except in a very indirect end sporadic way. There is no con- 
nittee on the legislative program. ‘The nearest approximation 
is the Joint Economic Committee, product of the Employment Act 


of 1946 and directed to consider the President's economic reports 
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and to make recommendations on economic policy. But the rela- 


tionships between the Joint Committee and other committees have 
‘naturally been rather tenuous, for each committee tends to be 

its own boss. Some approximation of a committee on the legisla- 
tive program might be seen in the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees, as they must act on the government's annual work 

plan submitted in the form of the President's budget proposal. 

But it is precisely as sources of general legislative pclicy 

that the appropriations Committees have made their least ccnspicu- 
ous contridution, and again for obvious reasons. 

The acute deficiency in internal congressional authority, 
result of a feebie two-party system, severely hampers the legis- 
lative body in holding its committees to the pursuit of goals 
tnat can rightly be called those of Congress. Administrators 
as well as civil servants who set out to live by the word of. 
Congress are bound to discover to their dismay that the word of 
Congress is in fast many words, with Little synchronization of 
voices. 4s a result, when administrative officials do right by 
some of these voices they are likely to do quite wrong by others. 
Thus the meaning of legislative control becomes elusive. The 
effects of legislative control on administrative conduct are 
problematical when they spring from a loose congregation of law- 
makers wrose agreements are informal, more instinctive than 
rational, and more a matter of outlook than of position on par- 
ticular issues. Administrators who would like to look upon 
Congress as a board of directors are bound to find out sooner or 


later that they should rather think of a stockholders! meeting. 
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In turn, as we saw earlier, the legislator is often profoundly 
puzzled by the technical intricacies of the administrative pro- 
cess, by the stuff-nesoked insistence on procedural regularity, 
and by the complexities of large-scale operations. 
Exasperation can hardly be avoided for lawmakers, adminis- 
trators, and civil servants as they stand confounded by the 
aifferences in their points of view and in their yardsticks of 
measurement in trying to reach common judgments in detail about 
what an agensy ought to do and what not, and how it ought to do 
it and how not. The gulf between different occupational worlds 
looms wide; and the farther matters lose themlseves in particu- 
lars, the greater will be the temptation for those on the adminis- 
trative side to reduce any dispute to the obvious difference be- 


tween the backseat driver and the one who faces the traffic be- 


hind the steering wheel. 
IV 


Having considsred the relative usefulness of various means 
of legislative control over administrative action, we should now 
turn our attention to the principal factors that control ad- 
ministrative respcnsiveness in the merit bureaucracy. Both the 
training and the ecperating expsrience of the career man create 
within him a predisposition to crganize the day-by-day activi- 
ties along well-defined lines. The rationality of the profes- 
Sional appreach cries out for clear premisés and specified goals. 


The most natural occupational concern of civil servants is, not 
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to amass and employ power for power's sake, but to manage func- 
tions for the common benefit. The merit bureaucracy, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, wants to do the job laid out for it, teking 
credit for resourcefulness and efficiensy, and to get on with | 
that job without undue interference. 

As part of his day's work, the career man understands the 
need for contrel as an operating necessity, as the life-line that 
holds together a large-scale organization and keeps it in work- 
ing conditicn. Performing his tasks in the context of representa- 
tive government, he would be a rare bird if he failed to appre- 
ciate equally the need for linking administrative control to 
political control. Typically, he looks eagerly for a precise 
expression of "what is wanted," for an unmistakable indication 
of polisy to guide him, for final approval of basic operating 
plans, for an explicit indication of the desired direction. .To 
him, these are matters of vital importance. A&fter all, no one 
else is as painfully familiar with the stresses and strains that 
inevitably accompany consecutive shifts in the general course 
to be followed by a large-scale organization, From this angle, 
then, it becomes plain that it is the career man himself who is 
most conscious of his staxe in the effectiveness of legislative 
control. He needs it as a secure base for his own operations, 
for knowing his frame of reference, and for limiting his person- 
al responsibility. 

It is therefore little short of calamity for the civil 
Servant when legislative control fails to ring out in a distinct 


voice, when it gets entangled in contradictions, when the public 
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relinquishes its role as the master. Under these circumstances, 
the career man is the first to suffer from the obstruction he 
encounters in his quest for political stewardship. He cannot 
nimself sesk the endorsement of the public, He cannot transfer 
part of his administrative responsibility by inviting interest 
groups t% share it. Confronted with the dilemma posed by inade- 
quate political ccntrol, he is bound to succumb helplessly to 
the pathological ten4ienscies that nave a hospitable breeding 
grovnd in bureaucratic behavior. 

In their less dangerous form, these tendencies contribute | 
to administrative stagnation. They cause tne civil servant to 
make it a habit to stall and temporize, to occupy his hours with 
loving cultivation of empty routines, to get submerged in "bury 
business." The murs perilous form of administrative pathology 
leads him to see himself eventually as the savior out of perenni- 
al political crises, is he not the nonpartisan director of pub- 
lic affairs best qualified to be in unchallengeable control? Is 
he not the man wno knows, the "expert"? On all the evidence 
available, it can hardly be doubted that a merit bureaucracy 
wiil reach for political power only either when it is permitted 
to think of itself as the legitimate custodian of its own class 
interests, when it functions as a caste bursaucracy, or when 
political control has deteriorated to the point where the acmin- 
istrative system grinds to a dismal halt. 

Even the most purposeful and constructive kind of legisla- 


tive control, however, cannot be expected to yield satisfactery 
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results if it operates simply as a source of commands. Legis- 
lative control neither is self-enforcing nor can it reach deep 
down into administrative activities. It works best when it con- 
fines itself to setting out goals, to establishing general lines 
of approach, and to judging performance with an informed mind. 
To deserve its name, the merit bureaucracy must itself pick up 
at this point. % must develop its own sensitivity to legisla- 
tive control, out of its own professional resources, It must 
crystallize a readily understandable service doctrine and make 
it its cherished possession, It must elaborate coherent maxims 


of administrative neutrality, to enable it to be continuously 


receptive to the implications as well as the effects of policy 


Change, above all such change as comes about upon alternation 


in political power as the result of elections. A permanent 


officialdom lacks both moral and constitutional justification 
for seizing so firmly upon particular policies and programs as 
to become incapacitated for unfaltering service after even the 
sharpest turns of the political rudder, It is a constitutional 
necessity that each lawful government have the faithful support 
of the civil service as its instrument of administration. 
Expressed differently, both legislative control end ad- 
ministrative responsiveness need to be conditioned to each other 
consciously. This is a task as important of achievement on the 


legislative level as on the administrative level. The heart of 


the problem is perhaps best described by saying that the politi- 
Cal leadership, in the legislsture and at the helm of the admin- 


istrative evetem, must be provided with a keener sense of how to 
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use--and how not to use--the merit bureaucracy, while simultane- 
ously the mind of the career. man must be opened to a Ceeper 

understanding of the political process under popular rule. Cer- 
tainly, mocern government, broadiy speaking, has not yet brought 


itself to an adequate grasp of the operating intricacies of 


joining political representation and public management. In turn, 
the productivity of public management has often suffered from 


lack of political maturity on the part of the career man, es- 


pecially the top cacre cf civil servants. This twin problem 


has in no way received the attention it deserves, 


But it should be realistically recognized at the same time 
that legislative control and aduinistrative responsiveness are 
separate things. To bring them into smootn intermeshing re- 


quires effort and care. For this reason the presence of inter- 


mediary devices, of special transformers, has great significance. 
Historically, perhaps one of the best examples of this kind of 


transformer is the British Treasury. In the first place, as 


Stephen B. Baxter shows in his account of the development from 
4600 to 1702 (1957), the Treasury gained early prominence as a 
central arm of administration by being a repository of experi- 
ence in the handling of everybody else's business as well as of 


ts own. With the rise of parliamentary government, the Treasury, 


as a "inow-it all," naturally assumed an intercessory role be- 


tween the legislature and the departments. 


One thing made clear by Samuel H. Beer's study of the con- 


temporary role of the Treasury (1956) is that an administrative 


mechanism cannot be expected to succeed as a transformer of 
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legislative erntrol unless it combines elements. uot 
enough that such an agency proves to have its hand upon the en- 
tire executive mechinery. In addition, it must so conduct it- 
self as to leave little doubt that it seeks to cfficiate in. 
meticulous understanding of the point of view prevailing in the 
legisiative body. Parliament as well as the civil service have 
greatly benefited from the relative ease of their relationship 
rougnt about by the Treasury in its combined roles as manager 
of the bureausrasy and as executive agent of the House of Com- 
mons. Neither the Council of State in France nor the Bureau of 
the Budget in the Unitec States has been able to equal this 
achievement. In France democratic politics viewed administration 
as too reactionary. In the United States, the sharp-edged sepa~ 
ration of powers kept the Bureau of the Budget at the periphery 
of legislative confidence precisely because of its status as a 
staff arm of the President. 

We must come to a close, One way of suninarizing the drift 
of our surnises or hypotheses is to ask a few questions and to 
venture tentative answers to each. The questions are not in- 
tended to reconstruct the preceding discussion either in any de- 
gree of detail or in its aotual sequence, but they may serve the 
purpose of markers on the road. 

(1) What are the structural requirements of legislative 
control to be of reasonable effectiveness in relation to the 


carcer establishment? -- To stress the basic point, control does 


not emanate from heterogeneity nf purposes, ner does it accom- 
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plish its aims if it procesds by jerks and jumps. It iat 
low an easy translation into the rationality of professional- 
ized administration. Ineffectual legislative control not only 
falis short of reaching its ends, but also generates "bureau- 
cratic" behavior and even puts in jeopardy the system of public 
responsibility derived from the constitutional order. 

(2) What 1s the contributing effect of institutional ar~ 
rangements, on the one side, and of civil service doctrine, on 
the other, upon responsible and responsive administration? -- 
Institutional arrangements, in the form of suitable instrumental- 
ities and procedures, are clearly important, in the same way as | 
dams and levees guard against the untamed power of the stream. 
The more deeply such arrangements are embedded in the public 
consciousness, the firmer is the foundation of responsive as 
well as responsible administraticn. But in the day-in, day-out 
conduct of administration the professional spirit of the merit 
bureaucracy, bolstered by its constitutional sense, is a moti- 
vating factor as significant. as the flow of the stream. Both 
institutional arrangements and mental and emotional dispositions 
are ultimately merged in the images predominant in each politi- 
cal system about the "state" and the role of its "organs." 

(3) What happens when such images differ significantly be- 
tween political egents and career men? -- The more these images 
differ, the grester is the likelihood of political schizophrenia, 
With eventual disintegration of the entire system of public re- 
Sponsibility. From such an angle, it becomes evident how much . 
the "practical realities" of the governmental process are over- 


Shadowed by political theory. 
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This year the National Goverrment is in the midst of an important 
development in the history of our federal system. In conjunction with a 
representative group of State governors, National officials are taking a 
fresh look at some of the intricate problems of National-State-local 
relations, | | 

A National badget officer participating in such an undertaking should 
be pardoned if he pauses to reflect a bit in the process. First, he thinks 
about the current budget and its $5.5 billions of National grants and other © 
kinds of aid for upwards of one hundred programs. He might be tempted to 
call this his summation of the changing pattern of American federalism 
(particularly when he contrasts this sum with the $1.6 billion in grmts 
just 10 years ago). He might also be tempted to categorize the varied 
areas into which these many grants fall: 
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Highway construction. | 

Flood control amd prevention. 

Improvement. of rivers, harbors, and waterways. 
Water=pollution control. 


Control of communicable diseases, including tuberculosis 
and venereal. 


Services to crippled children, 
Health centers and clinics, 
Disaster relief, 


Civil defense. 


Housing, slum clearence, ami urban redeveloprent. 
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11. School-lunch program. 


12, Special problems of federally-impacted areas. 
13. Airports am air terminals. 


1. Old age and survivors' insurance for local government 
employees. 


15. Hospital planning and construction. 

16. Suppression of crime. 

17. General welfare assistance. 

18. Categorical assistance under the Social Security Act. 

19. Vocational education. 

20. Vocational rehabilitation. 

21. Employment 

The budget officer might also netbeet on the fairly steady flow of 
official visitors to his office fran all parts of our land and from every 
governmental level, many of whom ere looking for help--usually fiscal--fron 
the National. Government. And he certainly would pause to think about the 
budgetary headaches which the many categorical grants cause budget officers 
at all levels, He asks himself if the stimulative gramts have really 
Stimulated, and if grants have really been distributed according to need or 
if they ever can be with our particular form of representation. And he is 
sure to remember that at every budget review session he must ask himself 
just what criteria he really should apply to departmental recommendations 
for new grants or other aids to State and local governments. 

These few random thoughts perhaps illustrate at least a part of the 
dilemma of an operating official in his day-to-day wrestling with the 


Specifics of an ever-changing federal system, But they do not blur 
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(or at least they should not) his perspective in looking at recent develop- 
ments in the continual ly-changing kaleidoscope which we call the American 
federal system. 

Lest there be any doubt, I would — to add that this budget officer 
does have moments when he thinks about a broader perspective than the figures 
daily in front of hin. In that broader context, my first observation is 
that I am continually atiazed at the ability of the American federal system 
(so far) to respond and adjust to the most incredible series of changes and 
evolutions in the history of mankind. I em even more amazed when I pause 
to remember that there has been superimposed on a structure originally 
designed for an agricultural economy with only ,000,000 people in it, 

a gigantic superstructure with 1,000,000 elected officials, over 7,000,000 
goverment employees serving 100,000 governments which will spend well over 
$120 billions this year, all serving over 170,000,000 people the majority 
of whom live in crowded urban areas, That a handful of men were able to 
frame a goverrmental structure sufficiently flexible that it is still 
operating nearly 200 years later is in itself a major mirasle. 

But, of course, there is still not exact agreement among all students 
of the problem that what we now have resembles in any way what the Founding 
Fathers contemplated. In fact, there are still some who fondly drean of 
the day when an omnipotent force will come along and neatly separate and sort 
out all the goverrmental functions and tax sources, handing one carefully 
wrapped package to the States and their subdivisions and the other to the 
National Goverrment. This, I hasten to add, is not my understanding of 


the role of the current Federal-State task force. In fact, to simplify this 
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discussion, I would gladly agree to stipulate one point: namely, that it is 
a waste of time to debate interminably the question of what a perfect 
separation of governmental responsibilities might have been. What we now 

have in large measure is here to stay, and all the papers or discussion in 
the world will not turn back the clock of history. Rather I would hope that 
all of us could devote our energies to analyzing the ways to make what we 

have work, All levels of American government are so intermingled and inter- — 
twined in their operations that a precise division and allocation of functious 
is no longer possible, even if it were desired. 

The most important recent contribution to better understanding of 
intergoverrmental relations, of course, was the report of the Commission on 
Intergovermental Relations. In transmitting to the Congress the proposed 
legislation to create the Commission, the President commented as follows: 

ecothere is need to review and assess, with prudence and 
‘foresight, the proper roles of the Federal, State, and local 

goverrments. In many cases, especially within the past 20 

years, the Federal Government has entered fields which, umer 

our Constitution, are the primary responsibilities of State and 

local. governments. This has tended to blur the responsibilities 

of local goverrment. It has led to duplication and wasteéocoe 
The Commission's report highlighted a nuaber of pertinent points: 
| coos Lt laid to rest the argument that there ever could be 

a complete separation of National from State and local 
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eooo It gathered material which clearly delineated the 
present and emerging problems of federalism; 

e000 It spotlighted weaknesses of State ami local govermnents 
which, in part at least, have contributed to the trend 
toward Washington; 

eooo Lt has brought about a reeassessment of the role of 
the National Executive in meeting problems of intere 


governmental relations, 


It is to this last point that I should like to direct particular 


attention, When our various officials were analyzing the Kestnbaum report, 


one question continually came ups What was the National Goverrment to do 


about the report? Certainly, for example, it could not and should not take 


action on revision of State constitutions, Most definitely it was not ths 


province of the National Govermment.to suggest improvements in State legisla- 


tive procedures. Glearly, it was not tha place of National officials to 


suggest that the States and local govermeats enact new taxes, Quite 


obviously all of these areas are State and local responsibilities. 


However, the National Goverrment can assess its own programs and 


organizational capability to deal with those intergovermmental problems which 


come within its sphere. Out of this conviction cane ani important decision 


last year by President Eisenhower and his Cabinet. For the first tima in 

our country's existence a focal point for continued Presidential concern with 
intergoverrmental relations was established and is now in operation. Former 
Governor Howard Pyle of the White House staff was designated as ths Deputy 


Assistant to the President for Intergovermmental Relations. 
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Specifically, Governor Pyle was directed to maintain liaison with 
organizations of officials in the field of Government; to establish ad hoc 
working committees from among Federal officials; to grapple with problens 
concerning State and local governments; with the assistance of Mr. Kestnbaun, 
to follow through - the findings and recommendations of the Commission on 
Intergovernmnental Relations; to explore the feasibility of establishing 
regional boards of intergovernmental relations; to develop periodic reports 
on the National Government's relations with, and proposed actions involving, 
State and local governments, ami to make such special studies as may be | 
required. The Bureau of the Budget was given the responsibility of assisting 
Governor Pyle in these activities, andi my office was designated to work with 
Governor Pyle in this regard. 

The acninistration's guiding philosophy was swmarized in the following 
statement of policy: 

It is the goal of the administration, in the interest 

of public, legislative, ami State-local relations, to 

demonstrate its active concern with improving the relations 

of the National Goverrment with State and local authorities. 

These canbined focal-point activities of White House and Bureau of the 
Budget have resulted in a number of developments of potential importance in 
energing intergovernmnental problems. Our ccmbined operation oversees the 
National Government's activities with respect to interstate compacts; to 
us come problems in which the National Government's interest must be expressed 
in light of a conscious desire to really make federalism work. 
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The beginnings have been small, but the future significance great. > 
For example, when a group of States wanting to develop a compact to study 
problems of the Great Lakes found themselves blocked by negative reports 
from several Federal departments, they were able to come to us for help. 


We were able to resolve the problem by substituting a policy of cooperation 


for a parochial negativism based solely on the departmental view. When a 
Governor wanted to strengthen his tax-collection procedures by making 
reciprocal arrangements with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, we were again 
able to substitute a conscious policy of help for a narrower view that 
there wasn't much in it for the Federal Goverrment. When a water problem 
involving another interstate compact was stalled because of legal objections, 
we were able to find a middle ground between abandorment of National rights 
and frustration of State interests, 

The Bureau of the Budget has now issued standing instructions to its 
own staff directing that all problens potentially involving intergovern- 
mental relations be referred to my office for analysis ani comment. And 
for the first time the Budget Bureau's orientation course for new exeminers 
will include a session on the National Goverment's attitude toward 
intergovermental problems. 

The executive branch is slowly evolving the concept that intergovern- 
mental relations no longer should be dealt with on a functional, piecemeal 


basis, We are in the developmental stages of a policy which will apply to 
the Federal departments in their intergovernmental relations the same kind 
of direction aml guidance that came with passage of the Budget and Accounting 
Act. Before adoption of that Act in 1921, each department sutmitted its ow 
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budget directly to the Congress without any systematic Presidential review. 
Legislation was submitted on the same basis, The result was no executive 
policy, no executive budget, no effective Presidential control. 

This is not to suggest that the President or the Executive Office of 
the President could or should impose rigid supervision over functional 
departmental rela tionships with State and local governments. Quite obviously, 
basic responsibility for administrative action must rest with the duly 
appointed departmental and agency officials. But it does mean that we now 
have the beginnings of a mechanism that can apply to those operations a 
conscious national policy of trying to do everything possible to insure that 
every national official is aware of the fact that his decisions and program 
operations have an effect on our intergoverrmental relations in their 
broader sense. 

Regardless of future decisions concerning the return - some of those 
functions to States ami local governments, or contrary decisions to engage 
in new activities, it is imperative that the Executive Branch of the National 
Goverrment, at all times, be aware of its tremendous responsibility to make 
a federal system really work. To this end we are now firmly directed, 

More recently, the President reiterated his basic philosophy with 
respect to the federal system in a major address at Williamsburg before ths 
Governors! Conference, There he proposed the establishment of a Joint 
Federal-State task force canposed of Governors and high ranking National 


officials with three specific duties: 
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One--To designate functions which the States are ready md 
willing to assume and finance that are now performed or 
financed wholly or in part by the Federal Government; 


Two-~To recommend the Federal and State revenue adjustments 
required to enable the States to assume such functions; and 


Three--To identify functions amd responsibilities likely to 

require State or Federal attention in the future amd to 

recommend the level of State effort, or Federal effort, or 

both, that will be needed to assure effective action. 

This joint task force has been appointed and includes three Federal 
department heads, three Presidential assistants, and the Budget Director, 
plus the Governors of ten States. Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson 


ami Governor Dwinell of New Hampshire are co-chairmen of this joint committee. 


On August 9 and 10, an initial meeting was held in Hershey, Pennsylvania, 


at which time it was decided that the following functions and taxes would be 
suitable for consideration and possible action at a subsequent meeting in 
the near future: 
1. The Schoolelunch Program. 
2. Vocational Education. 
Natural Disaster relief. 
Waste Treatment Facilities Construction. 
Local Telephone Service Taxes. 
Admissions and a number of other Bxcise and Licensing 
Taxes which are part of the normal policing powers of 
the States. | 
The joint task force is endeavoring to do something that has never been 
attempted before, This is the first time that the President of the United 
States has invited the States to indicate which functions and which tax 
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sources should be returned to them. It is the first time that a group of 
the highest National ani State officers have met together for this official 
purposs.o 

It was evident from the very first meeting that the basic question 
of federalism will be a constant factor in the deliberations _ negotiations 
in which this committee is engaged. While it is still too early to make any 
prognostication of the success of this endeavor, I am hopeful that a common 
understanding will arise fram these metings which will be acceptable to 
both National and State goverrments and which will become a positive 
contribution to the future development of our federal system. 

From the executive branch point of view, it is obvious that the National 
connmnal will necessarily give up some supervisory ani fiscal powers, but 
this will not be a net loss since the executive branch of the States, or 
perhaps local governments, will be strengthened, This in itself is an 
example of the genius of our system in that services are not lost but find 
their expression in the totality of government within the United States, 

The members of this joint Federal-State task force, I am sure, realize 
that the transfer of several tddieaiiien operated programs amd nationally 
collected taxes back to the States represents only a beginning step, but 
hope that it will focus attention on the importance of assessing every new 
proposal for national intervention, The committee plans also, and perhaps 
more importantly, to analyze some of the emerging problems of Federal-State 
relations, Two areas stand out in this regards problems of water utilization 


ard conservation and problems of the ever-growing urban complexes. 
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One then comes to the tough questions, What should be the role of the 
National Goverment in each of these areas? How can needed national programs 


be geared into State, regional, ani local plans? Who pays for the things 


that need doing? How does ome reconcile the desire for local autonomy with 


the need for interstate action? What criteria can be developed for 
determining what really is a national problen? And how can ons measure the 
effectiveness of national stimulation amd prodding of State and local 
governments? How does the "need factor" enter inte the picture? 

The answer will differ in each case, but I personally believe we have 
only scratched the surface in the search for new answers and techniques to 
provide the proper yardstick, I would hope that you, the scholars, will 
help us, the operators, in this search even more than has been the case in 
the past. Of one thing I am sures the answer does not lie in the easy use 
of phrases ami slogans such as "States! rights." States! rights has becane 
too pat a word, now used as a cover for too many things. To seus it nay 
mean that they don't want goverrment to involve itseif in certain areas. 
There are others who sanetimes tem to closk themselves with this slogan as 
a cover for their attitudes on social problems. On rare occasions the phrase 
"States! rights" is used as a rallying point to hide inefficiency, at best, 
and corruption, at worst. 

But States' rights in its very highest meaning can be an expression 
of a strong American desire for nonconformity, of a will to preserve 
personalness in government, and a recognition of the danger of bigness and 
monopoly, The problen is how to strike the proper balance in a world jn | 


which distance has become almost meaningless and where everything now seems 
to interact on everything else. 
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It is in this latter sense that the present National Administration | 
would say 4t supports States' rights. As President Eisenhower said so ip 
forcefully at Williansburg: 


I believe deeply in States! rights. I believe that the 
preservation of our States as vigorous, powerful goverrmental 
units is essential to permanent individual freedom ami the 
growth of our national strength. But it is idle to champion 
States' rights without upholding States responsibilities as 
well. 


In the past several years for the first time in several decades our 
country has not been subject to the dual crises of depression or war. It 
was inevitable that during the crisis years there should be a strong end 
marked trend to utilize the vast machinery amd taxing ability of the National 
Government to solve the many pressing problens with which we were confronted, 
It is just as inevitable that such a process temis to sap the vitality of a 
federal system. 

It is now the responsibility of all of us to develop the will and “7 
knowledge necessary to apply common sense in the further extension of the 
National Goverrment. Anyone who works in Washington with his eyes open 
must conclude, I believe, that bigness and remoteness are real dangers to 
our way of doing things. The Federal Government is remarkably well-run for 
the behemoth it has become, But it sometimes reminds me of a huge tank 


lumbering down the roads one can nudge it and budge it with a tremendous 
effort, but just try to stop it quickly and turn it around) 
It is the fervent hope of the President ami this administration that a 


continuing emphasis on the trues partnership nature of our federal system will 
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encourage all our citizens everywhere to realize that our ancestors 
deliberately established the federal system as a means to prevent both 
overconcentration of power on the one hand ami confederated chaos on the 
other. 

A pattern is made up of a series of individual actions on sometimes 
seeningly unrelated matters. The future pattern of the American federal 
system will be shaped by our ability to remember this fact. I hope and 
pray that our heritage of individual initiative and responsibility will 
give us the will am the wisdom to apply to the future in a rational way 
‘ the deep belief and conviction that our federal system of divided 
responsibilities one’ be made to work well and in accordance with our 
constitutional tradition, | 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF INT -RWaATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Assessment of the —xperience of the United Nations 


sxpanded Program of Technical «ssistance 


The «xpanded Program of Technical assistance was established seven years 
ago to assist in the economic development of the less-developed countries of the 
world, The Program attempts to extend the inter-change of technical knowledge, 
principally by sending experts to less-developed areas and by awarding fellowships 
to nationals of those areas to study in universities, institutes, government 
offices, laboratories, and factories, in countries other than their own. The 
Prozram does not provide capital aid. In some cases, equipment and supplies are 
provided but only in connection with technical assistance projects and in limited 
amounts, At present assistance is orovided to 56 independent countries and 47 
dependent territories, Last year some 2,346 experts were recruited from 67 
countries for service in the assisted areas. Fellowships were awarded to 2,128 
nationals of 99 different countries and territories, and were sent for training 
to a total of 88 countries and territories. The value of the equipment and sup- 
plies provided during the year amounted to (3.3 million. | 

Financing of the Program is on the basis of voluntary contributions by 
governments. The level of contributions is equivalent to about 31 million and | 
is provided by a total of G2 nations. Their contributions are frequently made . 
in their national currencies, the number of different currencies ‘reaching 62 this 
year, In addition, recivient governments meet part of the living cpsts of experts 


and for this purpose will be providing in their owm currencies approximately 
2.6 million in 1957. 


Organization of the Prosram 

The .xnanded Program was created by action of the Economic and Social 
Council, confirmed by the General Assembly. Legislative suvervision is currently 
exercised by the Technical Assistance Committee of the Economic and Social Council. 
The Technical Assistance Committee is composed of representatives of 2h governments. 
\s the Progrem is carried out through eight international organizations » the por- 
tion of the Program falling within each of these organizations is likewise subject 
to the scrutiny of the legislative body of each organization. 
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actual administration of the Program is in the hands of each of the 
eight participating organizations, which make the technical judgments on projects 
in their sphere; recruit, assign and direct experts; award fellowshins and arrange 
for the placement and supervision of the fellows; and procure equipment in appro- 


priate cases. 
The internal organization of each of the agencies varies considerably. 


Initially, some of these organizations, particularly those which had not pre- 
viously conducted field activities of a technical assistance character, kept the 
new technical assistance functions quite distinct from the other activities of the 
orgenizations. In the course of the past seven years, there has been a definite 
trend to integrate activities under the technical assistance program with other 
related functions, For the greater part, activities under the iixpanded Program 
are now being administered by each of the agencies as integral parts of their 
total work programs, 

Nevertheless, considerable differences in organization nersist, in- 
cluding marked differences in oatterns of headquarters ~- field relationships. 
some organizations have adopted a regional plan of organization and have de- 
centrzlized many functions of planning and supervision to the regional level. 

The ‘iorld Health Organization is perhaps the most notable example; although the 
Food and agriculture Orgenization and the International Labor Orgenization have 
also used regional offices to some extent. In the United Nations a good deal of°* 
work in the field of economic study and research has been conducted th:ough the 
resional economic commissions and their secretariats. Until recently the United 
Nations Technical Assistance administration has operated from the ilew York head- 
quarters, with a personnel recruitment office in Paris and a liaison office in 
Geneva. Recently UNTAA has been experinenting with the decentralization of 
progra:iing activities in the Latin «american area, but this develonument is regarded 
as being still in the experimental stage. The International Civil aviation 
Organization and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion have kept the control of their technical assistance activities largely cen- 
tralized in the headquarters offices. The two remaining organizations, the 
International Telecommunication Union and the ‘orld iieteorological Crganization 
likewise, control their technical assistance activities from their heedquarters, 
but have arranged for the UNTAa to conduct routine administrative, personnel, and 


accounting functions on their behalf, 
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Before considering the Technical assistance Board and its field staff, 
there are several other groups of programs and organizations outside this inter- 
national framework which should be noted because they significantly affect the 
conduct of Expanded Program activities by the international agencies. Among 
these may be mentioned the international organizations which conduct similar or 
related activities, such as the International Bank for Reconstruction and Vevelop- 
ment, the International tionetary rund, the United Nations Children's Fund, the 
International Finance Corporation, and the Organization of american States with 
its program of technical cooperation. National programs conducted by the United 


States, as well as those by a number of other countries, are also of great 


significance. In some cases, these national activities are joined together in 
some common framework, such as the Colombo Plan for Southeast Asia. activities of 
foundations, churches and other non-governmental organizations, likewise, bear 
upon the Program at a number of points. 

A number of the contriouting countries actively share in the conduct of 
the Program by nominating persons for expert assignments and by finding facilities 
and makin, arrangements for the placement of fellows. Some contributing countries 
have organized special technical assistance committees or other machinery to assist 
in these functions and to provide coordination among the governmental departments 
concerned. 

The role of the recipient countries themselves is extreiely important 
and »erhaps cannot be overemphasized. From the beginning one of the principles 
of the Program has been that assistance shall be rendered only in agreement with ° 
the governments concerned and on the basis of requests received from them. This 
principle was developed and given additional meaning by the establishment in 1954 
of "country programing," which was fully accomplished for the first time only for 
the 1956 frogram. The essential idea of country prozraming is that each recipient 
country is advised of the amount of the funds expected to be made available for 
its assistance, iithin this total the country is free to request a program which 
it wants. In order to carry out this role and to coordinate requests from the 
sx.anded Program with assistance being provided from other resources, most of the 
recipient countries have established coordinating machinery as part of their 
governmental structure. It should also be recalled that many recipient govern- 
ments are also members of the Technical issistance Committee, and almost all are 
represented in the General xssembly which annually reviews the technical assistance 
activities, 
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Technical s:ssistance Board 
The need for administrative coordination at a high level between the 


organizations administering the Program was foreseen at the outset, and provision 
was made for the creation of a Technical ssistance Board, composed of representa- . 
tives of the eight international agencies. Warly experience indicated the desira- 
bility of somewhat stronger central coordination, which resulted in the addition 
to the Technical assistance Board of an independent ixecutive Chairman. at head- 
quarters, the Executive Chairman has a small staff, which assists him in receiving 
and reviewing annual orogram requests from governments and preparing them for 
agency examination and Board consideration; considering and acting on requests for 
urgent projects received after the approval of the annual program; preparing 
financial plans for the program and arranging for the earmarking and remittance 
of funds, currency management, and other financial aspects of the program; studying 
various problems arising in the ec nduct of the vrogram and presenting them for 
the Board's consideration; coordinating activities of the program with other 
governmental and non-governmental activities in the field of economic development; 
presenting the annual program and reports on performance, as well as reports on 
special problems to the Technical assistance Committee and to the second Committee 
of the General assembly. 

The field establishments of the Technical assistance Board consist of 
30 field offices, covering 49 countries and territories. In most cases, the 
offices are manned by an international staff composed of a Resident Representative 
and an assistant or deputy, plus three or four local staff members. Generally, 
the esident Representative is responsible for overations of the “xcanded Program 
in a single country; although in a few cases, the office covers other countries in 
the region. The area covered by this system of ficld offices accounts for about 
-95 of the monetary value of the Program. | . 

The principal function of the TsB field offices is coordination. The 
Resident Representative maintains contact with the recipient government through 
its coordinating authority at all stages of program »lanning and implementation. 
Durin; the »eriod when the annual program is being prepared, the esident Repre- 
Sentative consults with officials of the government and representatives of the 
participating organizations, endeavoring to coordinate these discussions so that 
&@ well-considered and balanced program can emerge. He is the channel through 


which requests of the recipient governments are submitted, not only for the annual 
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program, but also for sup Slementary requests which arise in the course of the 
operational year. | 

The Resident Representative meets regularly with field representatives 
of the varticipating organizations. Being required to assist the government in 
planning the over-all program and in evaluating performance under it, he is ex- 
pected to keep himself informed on the work of the experts assigned to that govern- 
ment and to visit projects periodically. Copies of reports to the government on 
the work of experts are provided to him. 

He maintains records on versons to whom fellowships and scholarships 
are awarded, and when requested, assists in the administration of such awards. 

In addition to coordinating the activities of the organizations operating under 
the ixpanded Program, he is also responsible for maintaining cooperative arrange- 
ments with other programs of technical assistance in the country. 

The Resident Representative keeps watch on the progress and implementa- 
tion of the approved program and reports quarterly on developments in his country 
related to the Expanded Program. The Resident Representative takes part in the 
evaluation of performance and results achieved, and his responsibility in this 
regard is becoming increasingly important, 

In addition to the "substantive" functions of coordination in program 
planning, implementation and aopraisal, the Iiesident Representative negotiates 
agreements which concern more than one of the participatinz organizations, arranges 
for the payment of local living allowances in most cases, and assists in securing 


office space, secretarial assistance, transportation, housing, visas, and 


customs clearances on behalf of experts and their families, 


Aopraisal of <xnanded Program <xperience 

During the seven years in which the “xpanded Program has been function- 
ing, the organizational arrangements have not remained constant, and the relation- 
Ships between the international agencies and the recipient countries have been 
evolving, i:ven though the Program has not operated for any considerable period 
under identical circumstances, it does seem possible to draw some conclusions 
fron the experience of the “xpanded Program with regard to headquarters and field 
establishments, 

The most basic conclusion nerhaps is that a coordinating field staff is 
essential for an activity of this kind. This need has increased with the shifting 
of additional responsibility for the program determinations to the countries being 
assisted, 
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The pattern of organizational relationships in the Expanded Program is 
unusually complex and includes (a) the T..B headquarters with the TaB field staff; 
(b) Tad headquarters in relation to the several agency headquarters and each of 
these in relation to the others; (c) agency headquarters in relation to their 
respective field establishments; and (d) the T»B field staff in relation to agency 
headquarters and to agency staffs in the field. 

The first group of relationships, between TaB headquarters and TAB 
field staff, has given rise only to the problems occurring in most field organiza- 
tions. The number of persons involved is relatively small, making it possible to 
apply, on a relatively simple and informal basis, the experience of other head- 
quarters ~ field administrations. «As might be expected, TAB has learned, as 
others have before, the importance of people, and the need for the greatest care 
in the selection of personnel, the importance of adequate compensation and good 
personnel practices, and the value of »reparation and briefing before assigning 
staff to field posts, The need to keep field staff well informed appears to be 
particularly important in this case, and efforts have been made to provide from 
headquarters relevant information about technical assistance and economic develop- 
ment and the activities of the United Nations and other international organiza- 
tions generally. The TAB headquarters sends to each of its field offices monthly 
about SO documents, including some produced by the Technical assistance Soard 
itself, documents of the Technical :ssistance Committee, and studies, surveys, 
and sublic information material of the United Nations and the other organizations, 
It has seemed desirable also that Resident Representatives should visit both TAB 
and agency headquarters before traveling to a field post, and, if possible, 
re-visit these headquarters at intervals of not less than two years (usually 
arranged in connection with home leave travel). Present experience suggests that 
assignments at a given post should be for »eriods of not less than two years and, 
generally, not more than four. Lfforts have been made to arrange for the rota- 
tion of staff between headquarters and field assignments, and this exchange of 
experience seems to have been of mutual benefit. 

Despite deliberate efforts to provide adequate "back stopping" to the 
field staff and to keep field problems in mind at headquarters, divergent atti- 
tudes between headquarters and field staffs have occurred from time to time. The 
need to try to understand and resnond to needs and attitudes of staff in the field 


is one of the most important responsibilities of the headquarters administration, 
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Centralization of relationships with the field through a single office in head- 
quarters is a helpful device, but some care is needed, even in a small headquarters 
such as TAB, to see that communication moves freely between the proper points, and 
to insure that headquarters officers make use of all the resources of the field 
establishment, and give all the support they can to it. Regular, planned visits 
of senior headquarters officers to the field have oroven their worth. Regional 
meetings of inesident Representative held in connection with a visit from head- 
quarters have also been found to be profitable. 

Concerning the relationships between agency headquarters and their ovm 
field staff, the various organizations have established quite different organiza~ 
tional patterns and are using different practices of field administration. a 
comparison of the experience of the international organizations in this respect 
might prove of great interest. Pending a comprehensive study of the question, 
casual observation does not indicate that any particular organizational scheme 
or set of practices has yet emerged as definitely superior to the others. 

The experience which is most unique in the Exnanded Program comprises 
the relationships between the TAB field offices on the one hand and headquarters 
and field personnel of the various organizations on the other. The situation is 
somewhat analogous to an embassy in relation to the various functional depart- 
ments in the government at home and to the personnel working in corresponding 
functional areas in the field. In the case of the uxpanded Program, however, the 
agencies concerned are autonomous bodies, and there is no supreme administrative 
authority to which an appeal could be taken. The Resident Representative is 
administratively responsible to the -xecutive Chairman of the Technical Assistance 


Board, ‘ith regard to the liesident Representative's main substantive function -- 


coordination -- he has no administrative authority in relation to the other 
-agencies nor their representatives in the country in which he is working. One of 
the most noteworthy results of Zxpanded Program experience is that a very consid- 
erable degree of coordination can be accomplished without resort to authoritative 
command. Competent »ersonnel, properly prepared and currently well-informed, 
have demonstrated that coordination can be achieved by cooperative means, 

It must be acknowledged that there are contributinz factors which have 
helved in producing this result: Of first importance is the exceptional agree- 
ment ainons all persons concerned on the mission to be nerformed, and on the value 


of the technical assistance program and its potentialities for benefiting the 
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people of the less-developed areas of the world. This unanimity of opinion is 
evidenced in the discussions of governments in the legislative organs of the United 
Nations and other agencies. It is also evident among staff engaged in the Yrogran, 
who at times exhibit an almost missionary devotion to their work. 

Coordination among the international organizations is also aided by the 
coordinating activities of the recipient sovernments themselves. Coordinating 
machinery within these govermnents has increased appreciably in the last few years, 
and the national officials concerned have worked to a considerable extent with 
the Nesident Representatives. The very complexity of the structure of the ixpanded 
frosrem and of the international organizations has tended to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the Resident Reoresentative. Governmental officials, perplexed by the 
numerous international bodies, have tended to turn to the officer who seems best 
able to speak for all of them. The Resident Representative's position as co- 
ordinator gains some further support from the legislative bodies involved in the 
Frogram and in particular the Technical assistance Committee and the General 
assembly. 

In administrating the TaB field offices, the sxecutive Chairman has con- 
sidered it essential that all vossible efforts be made to gain and maintain the 
confidence of the participating organizations, both at their headquarters and in 
the field. Before making field assignments, the .ixecutive Chairman consults with | 
other members of the Technical Assistance Board on the selection of sersonnel and 
the posts to which they should be assigned. He makes an effort to recruit some 
of the field staff from the narticipating organizations, so that the experience 
and attitudes of these agencies can be brought into the TaB field service, In 
the temporary absence of a Resident Representative from the country, the sxecutive 
Chairman arranges with one of the organizations to designate one of its staff as 
. the acting Resident Representative of the Board, Similarly, in a few countries 
where the size of the orogram does not warrant expenditure for a Residcnt Revre- 
'sentative's office, arrangements are nade for a staff member of one of the 
agencies to serve as a TsB correspondent. 

Before taking up their field assignments, Resident Representatives are 
Sent to agency headquarters for thorough briefing in the agencies! programs and 
their projects and plans in the country concerned. 

Beyond this point, it is up to the Resident Representative himself to 


use his resources of information, personal relationships, negotiating skill, and 
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his om »~ersuasive powers to achieve the degree of coordination which is essen- 
tial to the success of the Program. This coordination extends, of course, not 
only to the organizations operating within the Program, but also to the many 


other governmental and non-governmental groups which may be operating in the 


same country. For the greater part, it appears that a very satisfactory, even 


remarkable, degree of success has been attained. 


Laurence Michelmore 
Senior Director 
UN Technical assistance Board 
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Lobbyists and Campaign Politics 


It is an avowed purpose of most so-called lobby groups that they 
wish to have some influence on public issues, especially those issues 
affecting their group. It can be assumed that these groups will use any 
and every appropriate and available means to increase their influence over 
policy. Influencing the outcome of elections is generally believed to be one 
way of gaining some influence over policy. Dp lobby groups, then, become 
involved in campaign politics as a means of influencing policy, and. if so, 
to what extent and in what kinds of ways? The purpose of this paper is to 
attempt an answer to this questione 

The vantage point from which the writer views this question is his 
study of the characteristics and policy roles of Washington lobbyists 
conducted while he was a Research Fellow at The Brookings Institution. 

The study focused on the lobbyist as a member of an important political 
skill group and had as its purpose an effort to describe and evaluate the 
role of the lobbyist in the governmental process. 

Primary data for the study were gathered in two-hour structured 
interviews with 100 lobbyists selected randomly from the official registration 
list. These interviews were supplemented by interviews with 38 people in 
Cengress concerning their eileen as recipients of lobbying. The 
lobbyist interviews covered a broad range of questions relating to the 


career pattern of the lobbyist, his personal characteristics, his relations 


to his employer and the government, and the techniques of lobbying. Included 


in the interview was a fairly detailed series of questions about the political 
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party experience of the respondent and the ways that partisan activity 
might be used to further the purposes of their group. 

The lobby process is fundamentally a communication process. Pressure 
groups have specific policy positions that they wish government decision makers 
to adopt. Their problem is to figure out mee to get their point of view 
across to the decision makers. What kinds of communications will convince 
the decision maker that he should adopt their point of view? The basic 
method of communication, which all pressure groups follow, is to inform the 
government official of the facts and arguments which support the group's 
policy position. This method looks simple on the surface but there are several 
barriers confronting such communications. For every point of view there is 
at least one, if not several, competing points of view-~all demanding 
attention, The governmental environment seems saturated with noise, talking, 
and writing. As one lobbyist put it, "The people in Congress are operating in 
a vacuum filled with noise." Every decision maker seems terribly rushed for time 
as hundreds of people :ompete for his attention. In such an environment it is 
crucial that the group's facts and arguments gain access to the official 
when he is in a receptive frame of mind and that they be presented in their most 
favorable light. It is little wonder that most groups have discovered that 
“they must hire a personal envoy, vho is skilled in communication and 
negotiation, to represent them before the goverrment if they wish to compete 
adequately with all the other points of view seeking adoption. 

The practice of hiring personal envoys at the seat of govermment has 


become so wmiversal that a group still cannot feel assured that its point of 


view will receive favorable attention; thus, they seek alternative ways 
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of making a governmental decision maker receptive to their communication. 
Perhaps one of the most obvious is to offer the official some value or good 
that he desires. According to the populer stereotype of lobbying this 
would take the form of some favor or material reward. Actually bribes 
am other kinds of favors ere rather dangerous for both donor and recipient 
and, consequently, they are seldom offered and even less seldom accepted. 

For elected officials, however, the gift of election or re-election 
is highly prized; and where this prize is sufficiently elusive a candidate 
will be very grateful for any assistance he receives in attaining his prize. 
The incentive, then, for a special interest group to become involved in politics, 
is to be able to deliver or withhold this prize from the prospective candidate. 
In other words, they want to be able to communicate their power when they confer 
with a legislator. 

The influence of the lobby group can be exerted at either the nomination 
or election stage of the political process, or at both stages. “Influence at 
the nomination stage is generally purposely obscured end therefore somewhat 
difficult to describe. Lobby groups have been known to inspire primary opposition 


against a candidate whom they dida't like or actually feared. / Quite 


Both lobbyists and members of Congress reported this in interviews 
with the writer. 


frequently prominent leaders in a lobby group are also prominent leaders in 
a state or local party organization and have considerable power in deciding 
who the party nominee will te. Lobby groups, or selected individuals within 
them, are often very significant sources of party and campaign funds, which 


gives them some voice in the selection of the nominee. The ability to give 
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or Withhold votes also influences nominations. Unfortunately, my data do not 
enable me to give any clear indication of the extent to which these kinds of 
influences are used in the nominating process by lobby groups. | 

The infiuence of a lobby group on the election process is per 
on its ability to control votes. Any substantial bloc of controlled votes, 
whether or not it is enough to win the election, will tend to sensitize an 
elected official to comnunications coming from the group which controls the 
votes. If the bloc of controlled votes is large enough it can practically 
guarantee that a person who agrees with the policy position of the group will 
be elected to fill the office. 

Whether or not 2 pressure group will try to communicate power to elected 
officials by attenpting to influence nominations or elections deperds on its 
ability to bring the influence to bear. Not every organization which has the 
potentisl influence is able to exert it, or feels safe in doing so. Just 
because a citizen is a member of a group does not mean that that group can 
deliver his vote. Most citizens have a variety of special interests and 
generally do belong to several special interest groups. The special interests 
of any given citizen may actually be in conflict. 

Many lobby groups do not ‘Sav sufficient membership or constituency 
to be able to deliver a sizeable bloc of votes even if the membership is very 
zealous in its devotion to the group's cause. ‘Sometimes a group Which has a 
small membership will have fairly sizeable monetary resources and can still 
bring some influence to bear; but many other small groups are deficient in 


both membership and money. 
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As a result of these kinds of considerations, only a small proportion 
of special interest groups will even attempt to communicate power to elected 
officials by becoming involved in politics. My data. do not enable me to give 
2 precise proportion, but an informed estimate would be that no more then 25% of 
the special interest groups represented in Washington even attempt to influence 
the outcome of elections, and that perhaps no more than 10% have the resources 
to do an effective job of influencing. This is not the same thing as saying 
pressure groups have no way of influencing public policy, rather the point here 
is that very few groups are in a position to adopt the technique of influencing 
elections. 

What resources should a group possess if it wishes to become involved 
in campaigns and try to deliver votes? The most powerful resource would be 
® sizeable indoctrinated membership which would vote as the leadership wished. 
& large group which votes as a bloc can not only determine the party nominee but 
can steam-roller the opposition and elect their man.. It is rare, however, for 
a lobby group to heave this much power, even in selected Congressional districts. 
Failing a large cohesive sili. a group should have monetary resources and/or 
party and campaign workers to contribute to a campaign. <A corps of party 
workers will be very influential in the selection of a nominee and will be 
invaluable in a primary or general election. Although monetary contributions 
ere not generally as highly prized by a candidate as contributions of work, they 
are still very important. A group which cannot deliver any of these resources 
must turn its attention to other than political avenues of influence. The 
mere possession of some of these resources does not mean they will be used in 


elections; a group might reason that the anticipated results are not worth 


the expenditure and decide to use its resources elsewhere. 
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Labor unions are perhaps the best example of a type of group that 
has decided to become involved in elections. Their most valuable resource 
is a large membership which sometimes is also well indoctrinated. In addition, 
they are generally in a position to set up special committees to supply workers 
and money to a party organizetion or campaign committee. So serious is their 
interest in elections that many of the major labor organizations have a 
separately staffed section which devotes exclusive attention to elections. 
The old AFL "League for Political Education" and the CIO "Political Action 
Committee" have been combined in the united AFL-CIO as the "Committee on 


Political Education" (COPE). The setting up of a separate section like 


COPE was pertially dictated by the provision of the Taft-Hartley law 


which forbids unions as such from making political contributions; but perhaps 

a more importent reason was the realization that the influencing of elections 

is a big job and that specialized staff should be hired to devote full time 

to it. | | 
Labor is sufficiently strong in certain districts to get avowed 

labor supporters elected to Congress. But, even where labor does not 

get its man elected, it may still possess enough votes to swing the election 

and therefore can profoundly influence the outlook end frame of reference 

of a legislator. Labor's sensing of its political muscles tends to affect 

_ the behavior of labor lobbyists in Washington. People on Capitol Hill fairly 

frequently complained that labor lobbyists were pushy and demanding, sometimes 

threatening retribution at the next election if the legislator did not accede 

to their demands. Such tactics are considered bad form by most legislators 


and in some cases they produced the opposite of the intended result. 
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While various labor unions seem able to work together on many policy 
issues, business organizations tend to be ates trigemnted ami diverse in their 
policy interests. A policy that may be advantageous for one segment of 
business may hurt another segment. A policy issue that may generate a great 
deal of interest in one type of business may leave another type copiatdy 
indifferent. Because of these kinds of reasons it is difficult for some of the — 
over-all business orgenizations such as the U.S. Chember of Commerce or the National 
Association of Mamfacturers, to speak with a united voice on policy, let alone 
evolve any commanding leadership for business interests to become involved in 
campaigns. Because of their much more limited membership, business groups are 
more restricted in their ability to deliver a sizeable bloc of votes, or even 
to supply many party and campaign workers. They do, however, have substantial 
amounts of money, and they do not let the legal prohibitions against corporate 
contributions to cempaigns prevent them from utilizing this resource to influence 
the outcome of elections. 

Partially in response to labor's political action, the business community 


seems to be taking increased interest in campaign politics. © Business leaders 


_/ See Nation's Business, February, June, July, and August, 1956. 


exhort their colleagues to become active in the party organization and have 

Some voice in the decisions of the party, especially decisions on party nominees. 
They also urge them to support selected candidates favorable to the business point 
of view with contributions of time and money. Perhaps the easiest wey for a 
harried businessmen to influence a nomination or an election is to contribute 


money to the campaign. ‘The business community has over the years been the 
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most important source of political funds. Informal networks of politically 
interested solicitors and contributors criss-cross the business world. 

Many of these networks are completely separate from the party structure, am 
constitute a flexible and potent means by which businessmen %an focus their 
resources on those cempaigns where they believe they can do the most good for 
their cause. Frequently these networks are based on a history of informal 
co-operation on meny different types of problems. 

Most lobby organizations either are officially forbidden to or prudently 
refrain from using the formal organizational machinery of the group to raise 
political funds. But this does little to inhibit the informal passing of the 
word among old friends that certain candidates should either be supported or 
defeated; the implication is clear that a monetary contribution is a good 
weapon in that battle. The executive secretary or president of the organization 
may on his own send out a few hundred letters to people in the organization 
whom he knows would be likely to take his tip to make a contribution. — 
an informal drive may result from an agreement between a legislator and a 
lobby group representatives; or it may be adopted by the group's leaders 
without the knowledge of the legislator or his staff. 

One Washington Representative for a specialized manufacturing industry 
en device which he called "political seed money."" He would confer with 
the inner leadership of his group and present the problem of getting funds to 
support their friends. ‘This inner group would put up his seed money which 

he would send out, $100 at a time, to selected people. The check would be 
accompanied by a letter requesting the recipient to use it as a nucleus for a 


fund raising campaign. The letter exhorted him to try and get small 
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contributions from a2 broad base of the population because this would comnit 
more people to support of the candidate. The seed money had the effect of 
getting a potential campaign off dead center because the recipient would feel 
that he had to do something with the check. Generally the $100 check would 
be good for raising from $800 to $1,000. 

Farm groups also realize that they have resources of membership, 
workers, and money that etait be used in political campaigns; however, 
they have not been as militant as either labor or business groups in 
utilizing these resources. Although the proportion of the population engaged 
in farming is steadily declining, there are still many members of Congress 


who are sensitive to the farm vote. On the other hand, there is little evidence 


that they are sensitive because the farm organizations have harnessed the vote. 
Most members of Congress realize that the farm organizations ineffectively 
control their membership and therefore are limited in their use of this 
resource to influence elections. The farm groups have en even poorer showing 
in terms cf raising campaign funds or supplying party and campaign workers; 

the study showed no action at all along this line by farm groups. 

There was some evidence, however, that some of the farm group leaders 
recognized the importance of political action. For example, the co-ordinator 
of the legislative services division of the National Farmers Union, in his 
report to the March 1956 national convention of the group, had spoken for some 
minutes describing how the organization got messages flowing into Congress 


whenever the "legislative alert" was sounded by the leadership. He went on to 
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- « e But in my mature and considered opinion the total effect of these 
279 days of furious activity upon legislation is somewhat less important 
than what happens on just one day each two years—election day. 

Sometimes, and too often for us to afford to be complacent, the 
full impact of cur legislative action program is not nearly enough to make 
a silk purse out of a sow'’s tail who was lucky enough to get elected. 


There is simply no substitute for electing the — folks and 
defeating the wrong folks. ... 


Your Washington office... [makes] a special effort to 
give you completely accurate immediate reports of recorded congressional votes 
on all issues important to the Farmers Union program. . e« « 

You take it from there. Your success as individual members in precinct 
meetings, in primary and general election cempaigns and in party caucuses in 
getting Farmers Union points of view incorporated in party and candidate 
platforms and in the selection of right guys rather than wrong guys as candidates 
are [sic] vital to Farmers Union legislative success. 

Your hard work for right candidates are [sic] essential. Even if the 
wrong guy is elected he will be thoughtful and careful---a better man than he 
might otherwise have been. 

If the right man is elected, you've got it made. 

Don't sit back and say: "They'll do whatever they want to anyway." 
Farmers Union members can take a.big part in deciding who "they" are, either 
by action or inaction. By effective political action, you can elect the right 
ones, end you can mighty well make them consider what you want. 

This quotation illustrates several important facets of the appreach 
of large membership pressure groups to political action. First of all, there 
is the recognition that the group must communicate power as well as facts and 
arguments to members of Congress if it wants to get its point across. Secondly, 
the decision as to whether a candidate is a "right" or "wrong guy" basically 
depends on whether or not his votes supported the group's legislative program. 
There is no hint that the candidate's party affiliation bears any weight in this 
decision. Thirdly, there is the exhortation to work for and support the "right 


guy" and oppese the “wrong guy" at both the nominetion and election stages of 


the process. Even if the "wrong guy" should get elected he will be more 
careful. Fourthly, there is the recognition that election of enough of 
the "right guys" will practically enable them to dictate their program. 
By the way, the Farmers Union followed closely end reported very carefully 
on the platform proceedings of both national party conventions in 1956. 
They proudly proclaimed that they had more members and supporters on the 
Democratic platform committee than any other group. 

Groups of citizens not only coalasce around common econcmic interests, 
but also around many kinds of social factors such as race, national origin, 
veterants tatws, special policies like home rule for the District of 


Columbia or support for the U. N., and so forth. Some of these citizen groups 


have a fairly large membership base and in some instances it is sufficiently 


cohesive to be an important political force. The latter seems to be especially 
true of minority groups of common race or nationality. Om nationality group, 
which is strong on the west coast, concentrates on Congressional races because, 
"That's where we get our favors. Our real forte is the House of Representatives-—- 
we cen swing the election in some of the districts." The Washington representative 
for this group said, 


It is importent that our comunity learn to develop political consciousness, 
I estimate that a fair percentage of our people, five to ten per cent, contribute 
to specific candidates, not generally to the party. We encourage individuals 

to contribute directly to the member of Congress or to the candidate for Congress, 
We make contributions for some of our people who don't want to be recorded 

as contributing. I give about $1,000 in small contributions of $5, $10, and 

$25 in each campaign for other people. ‘11 of our contributions are made as 
individuals, not as an organization; our organization is non-partisan and 
non-political. I write personal letters on behalf of friendly candidates, 

asking our people to hustle some in their behelf. I generally send mt about 

100 letters. - « » My personal contributions go to candidates in both parties. 
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One can pull out these generalizations from this rather sketchy 
review of the ways lobby groups become involved in elections. The major 
consideration determining whether or not a group will become involved in 
politicel campaigns is the presence or absence of sufficient resources of 
membership, workers, and money to heve a significant impact on an election. 
Only a small proportion of lobby groups have sufficient resources and ever 
attempt to become involved. A group may possess some of the resources and 
still decide that it is too risky to become involved. When a group does 
attempt to influence elections it is generally careful not to get too closely 
identified with either of the political parties. Most leaders of these groups 
reason that they are more likely to generate support for their policies 
among elected officisis if they are selective in supporting only individual 
candidates whom they know to be in accord with their views, irrespective of 
the party label which the candidate bears. In thinking about relationships 
between politizal parties and pressure groups one should a mind that 
political ection is only a means to the end of realizing the purposes amd 
policies of the pressure group. The group is very rarely viewed by its leaders 
as a means to the end of putting a particular party in power. The conduct 
of political campaigns, as such, has very little effect in attracting support 
or opposition from lobby groups. They generally base their decision on 
actual voting in Congress, or commitments on specific policies, rather than 
on vague platform pronouncements. They have learned that a man's general 
performance in the past is a better guide to his future behavior than a 


verbal statement made in the heat of a campaigne 
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Up to this point we have been discussing the participation of 
lobby groups in campaign politics, now we shall turn our attention to 
in politics by Washington lobbyists. Prior 
to beginning the field work on this study I had hypothesized that lobbyists 
would be very active in politics and that they would be attempting to promote 
the objectives of their organization by their activity. I had reasoned 
that the persons within the organization who were closest to the legislative 
situation would call the tune on political action by the group and would 
themselves be deeply involved in the inner circles of politics. The empirical 
data, however, did not confirm the hypothesis; lobbyists are not very active 
politically end they are not participants in the inner circles of politics. 
The hypothesis was in error I later discovered because it was based 
on a misconception of the role of the Washington lobbyist. To put it simply 
a lobbyist is a hired hand or an agent and is not a boss. He is e channel of 
communication and not the originator of communications or policy. He does 
gather information and he dees advise, which gives him an indirect role in 
politics; but basic decisions are generally in other hands and it so happens 


that the direct political participation of the group is also in other hands. 


To put it another way, the lobbyist is an expert who is hired to merchandise 


ideas and points of view, but he is not the policy maker or the executive. 
ks merchandiser he might advise that certain kinds of political action 
be taken by the group in order to make their product a little more attractive, 


but he will not himself be a significant participant in that action. 
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For purposes of this paper a Washington lobbyist is defined as a 
person With a Washington address who registered or filed a report as a 
lobbyist with the Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the Senate in the 
first two quarters of 1956 (the latest available reports prior to beginning 
the study). From the universe of 61) sabrina who met these criteria a 
sample of 11) names was dravm, 100 of whom were actually interviewed. The 
Regulation of Lobbying Act, which is Title III of the Legislative Reorganization | 
Act of 1916, is very ambiguous in its definition of the persons who must 
register and file reports. Some people may register who do not have to and 
some people who should register do not do so. Thus, the registration list | 
should not be considered a complete and definitive list of Congressional 
lobbyists. Despite these shortcomings, the list is the most complete 
universe of lobbyists that one can obtain without going to a great deal of 
expense and effort. One can feel fairly confident that most persons who 
might be considered lcbbtyists do register in compliance with the act and, 
therefore, that the sample is representative of Washington lobbyists. 

Table I shows in some detail the frequency with which the 100 lobbyists 
engaged in various types of political activities. It is clear from the teble 
that lobbyists are not very active politically. Almost half of the lobbyists 
had never been active in a political party and 28% of those who had been 
active at one time had withdravm from activity. This abstinence or withdrawal 
from political activity is even more pronounced when one looks at more specific 
political actions such as holding public or party office, ruming as a candidate, 
campaigning, and so forth. On the other hand, it should also be noted that 


a small but significant proportion of lobbyists did engage in political 
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activities, which raises the question: why were some of these people active 


and most of them not? 


TABLE I 
Frequency Distributions on Political Activity of Lobbyists 
Party Choice | 


Democratic leanings - - - h6 
Strong Democrat - - -17 


Federal level 
Two or more levels 


Weak Democrat - - - = 22 Strong partisan — 32 
Independent Democrat - 7 Weak partisan - - 68 
Independent = no leaning - - -= 7 : 100 
Independent Republican - 12 
Weak Republican - -— - 18 
Strong Republican - - 15 
Presidential Republican = 2 
Republican leanings - - - - = h7 
100 
Political Party Astivity 
Never active = = = =— 
Active once, not now =- - = = 28 
Active nw- - = = =- = = = 28 
* Local and state level - 12 
Federal level - - = - 1 
Two or more levels - - 15 
100 
Pesition in the Party 
Never held party cffice 77 
Party office cnce, not now 17 
Local and state level 13 Local or state position - 16 
Federal level 1 Federal position - - - 3 
Two or more levels 3 Position on two or 
Party office now 6 more levels - - - - - 
Local and state level 3 23 
2 
1 
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Public Office 


Never held public office - - = = 69 
*Held appointive public office~ - = 23. 
Local and state level - - 6 Local or state office - 9 
Federal level = = —12 Federal office 13 
Two or more levels - —- — 5 Office at two or 
*Held elective public office - - = 3 more levels - - - - 9 
Local and state level - - 1 31 
Federal level - - = 1 
Two or more levels = = = 1 
*Held both elective and 
appointive office - - - - = = 5 
Local and state level - - 2 
Federal level - - - = 0 
Two or more levels - - = 3 
100 
* None hold public office at present. 
Candidate for Public Office 
Never been a candidate - — - 87 
Candidate local or 
state level - - =-10 
Candidate federal level - = 2 
Candidate twe or more 
levels - - = 1 
100 


Political Campaigning 
Never campaigned = - - h3 
Generally less than 25 hours 


Local cr state levels =- -11 Local or state campaigns - 22 
Federal level - - - - - Federal campaigns - =~ — 13 
Two or more levels - - - 1 Campaigns on two or more 
Generally from 25 to 100 levels - - 22 
hours per campaign- - - - =- = 26 o7 
Local or state level 1 
Federal level 
Two or more levels 11 
Generally over 100 hours 
per campaign = = - - - 15 


Local or state level - =- QO 
Federal level - - - - = 5 
Two or more levels - - -10 


3 
3 
3 
100 


Attending Party Meetings 

Never attend party meetings - - — 36. 

Seldom (less than one per year) - - 27 
Local and state level ~ - 17 Local and state meetings - 25 
Federal Level - - = = Federal meetings- - - - 8 
Two or more levels - - = Meetings at two or 

Occasionally (1 to 3 per year) - 27 more levels - =- = = = 31 
Local and state level - - 6h 
Federal level- - - 
Two or more levels - - = 

Regularly (l or more per year) 
Local and state level - - 
Federal level- - - = = 
Two or more levels 
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Strategy Meetings and Caucuses 
Never attend caucuses 


3 


Attended once, but not now - = = Il 

Occasionally attend- - = 16 
Local and state level - - 6 Local and state caucuses - 6 
Federal level - 5 Federal caucuses - - - 6 
Two or more levels = - -—- 5 Caucuses at two or more 

negulariy attend = 3 levelS = = = = = = 7 
Local and state level - - O 19 
Two cr more levels - = = 2 


100 


Monetary Political Contributions Over Past Five Years 
1 to individual contributions - - 3) 
5 to 10 " " - — 28 
‘Over 10 - 10 


Average Size ; Political Level of Contribution 
. Less than $25 - 19 Local and state campaign — 10 
$25 - $49 - - 1h Congressional campaign - 10 
$50 ~ $99 - - 13 National campaign - —- —17 
$100 = $400- —- 22 Campaigns at two or 
$500 and up- 3 more levels - - = 28 
No response- 1 Organizations own 
72 political fund- - - = 6 


No response - = 1 


= 
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Assisting in Raising Political Funds 
Never raised political funds - - - - 
Worked on political finance committee - 
Local and state level - - = = 
Federal level - - =- = - - 
Two or more levelS = = 
Personal solicitation of funds from others 
Personal friends - - - = - - 
Door to door - - - = = -- - 
Raising Funds through own pressure group - 


- 22 (includes solicitation) 
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The foregoing analysis of the behavior of lobby groups in politics 
disclosed that the orgenization's membership characteristic was a crucial 
variable differentiating politically active groups from inactive groups. 

This led to the hypothesis that lobbyists from groups with a large membership 
base would be more likely to be active politically than those representing 
groups with a small membership base. A cross tabulation of party activity 
with the nature of the organization the lobbyist represented produced these 


two tabless 


TABLE YI 


Large Member- Small Member- Citizen 
ship Base ship Base Labor Farm Business Groups 
Never active 9 a 3 3 3 33 


Active once, : 
not now 12 16 6 


Active now 9 19 7 


The slight differences shown were not statistically significant; the 
hypothesis had to be rejected for much the same reason the earlier one 


was rejected. Detailed study of the interview data suggests that there 
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is no substantial connection between playing the role of a lobbyist and 


becoming personally active. in politics. Lobbyists are no different from the 
general population in terms of the factors that draw them into politics. 

The conclusion just stated is not the same as saying that lobbyists 
are no more active politically than the general population, The study of 
the 1952 election by the Survey Research Center showed that h% of the general 


population had made a political contribution that year / yet - of 


A, Campbell, G, Gurin, and W. Miller, The Voter Decides (Branston 
Row, Peterson and Co., 195) pe 30 


Washington lobbyists had made at least one contribution in the past five years, 
Only 7% of the general population went to political meetings in 1952, yet 
37% of lobbyists went to party meetings at least once a year. About 57% 
of lobbyists had done some campaigning, but only 3% of the general | 
population did any work for a candidate or party in 1952. The point should 
be clear from these rough comparisons that lobbyists do have a higher 
participation rate than the general isle. However, it is not correct 
to infer that the higher participation rate is due to their role as lobbyists; 
it is perhaps more correct — that the higher participation rate is 
typical of the socio-economic. strata from which a person might be selected to 
become a lobbyist. | 

Nearly all the lobbyists covld be classified as upper middle class. 
About three-fourths of them had been trained in the law, although only 
26% were actually practicing lew. A little over half of them had, at one 


time or another, worked for the federal goverment. Some of them had held 
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an elective office or high appointive office, but more frequently they 

had held some kind of staff position either with the executive or legislative 
branche Staff experience in the legislative branch was generally favored in 
the selection of persons to be lobbyists. Political action is a normal way 

of getting ingress to a high executive or legislative staff position, and 

woke frequently campaign activity is considered part of the staff job. 
Organizations or corporations, who select lobbyist representatives with this 
kind of background, prize the lobbyist's political experience as highly as 

his administrative and legislative experience. It is important that a lobbyist 
understand the political precess and be able to work with politiciens; nial 
it is not considered important that the lobbyist continue to be personally 
active in politics to be able to carry out his job. 

There are a few exceptions to the point just made. A few of these 
people, in their rele as lobbyists, are expected to act as liaison man or 
strategist for the political action that the group as a whole will engage in. 
Eleven of them reported that they had been active in raising political funds 
through their cwn pressure group. The percentage (72%) who hed made political 
contributions also seems to be higher then one would expect, even from this 
strata of the population, and the difference may be attributed to their role 
as lobbyists. Some reported that they very carefully make their personal 
political contributions to candidates who support the point of view of their 
group. Some also reported that they acted as official or public donor for 
contributors in their group who did not want their contributing ebhiats 


knorm. Some of the lobbyists were called in on campaign strategy sessions 


or were asked to actually manage cempeigns, but rarely did this result from 


their role or experiences as a lobbyist. 
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Why is it that the Washington Lobbyist does not feel that personal 


political participation is part of his role? For one thing, most lobbyists 


pelieved that political parties as institutions had very little influence on 
public policy. Even in those cases where a lobbyist felt that it was important 
for the members of his group to get active in politics, he did not feel personally 
compelled to become active. In other words lobbyists didn't feel that 
personal political action would pay off in the kind of influence that they 
were seeking. 

Even if a lobbyist desired to get active, or to remain active, the 
demands of his job made it difficult. In our system of state parties a 
person with political influence in a state must be on hand most of the time 
if he wishes to maintain that influence. A lobby job which requires full 
time attention in Washington causes the lobbyist to quickly lose touch with 
the state organization. Most lobby jobs are so complex and time consuming 
that there is very little time left for political action. Big lobby organiza- 
tions recognize this in their division of labor and arrange for the lobbyist 
to devote his time to strictly legislative activities while the political 
action of the group is someone else's responsibility. A good example of 
this division of labor is the AFL-CIO where liaison with Congress is 
handled by the legislative division, political action is handled by COPE, 
and executive relations are handled by staff members other than either of these. 
One member of the legislative staff who had been extremely active in politics said, 
"The more I get into heavy lobbying the less I stay in politics." 

In contrast to the lobbyists who feel that their personal political 


actions have only a minor relationship to their job, there are some who 
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definitely fear that partisan political action will hurt them in their job. 
They believe that personal affiliation with one of the nau may antagonize 
people of the opposite political faith who would be making decisions of 
importance to them or with whom they might have to work. Party control of 
the Congress shifts frequently enough to give pause to any lobbyist, of this 
sort, who might contemplate’ putting all his eggs in one basket and becoming 
closely identified with one of the parties. The facts of the case are that 
most members cf Congress are quite broad minded and fair about dealing with 
persons belonging to the opposite party; however, they would resent a person 
who might attempt to use these kinds of contacts for partisan advantage. 

As one lobbyist put it, “They don't resent your having a definite political 
faith but they do reser:t intense party activity." 

From the lobbyist's point of view, then, most of them deliberately 
choose not to become active in a political party. either because they feel 
that they ca'‘'t accomplish much of anything by doing so and could better | 
spend their time on cther things, or because they actually fear that they will 
defeat their purposes if they become politically active. Those who do participate 
in politics generally do so on grounds other than the requirements of their 
job. 

As we have noted before, the lobbyist is a merchandizer and not en 
executive or a member of the power structure. In selling his product he may 
find it advantageous to communicate the power that his group has at election 
time to the legislative customer. To accomplish this he may urge the 


members of his group to take political action in every way they can effectively 
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do so. Generally he would feel that this stimulation, or indirect 


participation, would be sufficient for his purposes and would not feel that it 


would be important for him as merchandizer to participate directly. 
This, then, is the rather distant and indirect role of the lobbyist in 


campaign politics. 
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I. 


Alliences are a necessevy function of the belance of power 
operating within ea multiple state systcw. Nations A and B, con- 
peting with each other, have three choices: in orcer to maini«ain 
ond improve their relitive power positious. They can increese 
their own power, they can ada to their ow power the power of 
other nations, or they can withhold the power of other nations from 
the adversary. When they make the first choice they embark upon 
an armaments race. When they choose the second cnd third elternatives, 
they pursue € policy of alliances. 

Whether or not a nation shall pursue a policy of ailiances is, 
then, not « matter of principle but ef expediency. A nation will 
shun alliances if it believes thet it is strong enough to hold its 
own unaided or thet the burden of the comiitments resulting from 
the alliance is likely to outweigh the ecvantages to be expected. 

It is for one or the other or both of these rez«sons that throughout 
the better part cf their history, Greet Britein and the United States 
have refrained fron ites into alliances with other nations. 

Yet Greet Britain ond the United States have also refrained 
from conclucing en alliance with each other even though, from the 
proclamation of ihe Monroe octriae in 13623 to the cttack on Pearl 
Harbor in 1941, they hevs usted, st least in relation to the other 
European nations, as if they were allied. ‘Their relationship during 


thet period provides another insteunce of a situction in which nations 


Gispense with an allionce, It eceurs when their interests so obviously 


cell for concerted policies end actions that en explicit formulation 
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of these interests, policies, and actions in the form of a treaty 
of allience apvears to be redundant. 

Both Great Britain and the United States have had with regard 
to the continent of Europe one interest in comion: the preservation 
of the European balance of power, In consecuence of this identity 
of interests, they have found themselves by virtual necessity in 
the camp opposed to the nation which happened to threeten that 
balance. Ané ven, Great Britain went to war in 1914 and 1939 in 
order to protect the Huropean balance of power, the United States 
first suoported Great Sritain with 2 conspicuous leck of that in- 
partiality befitting e« neutral ane then joined her on the battlefield. 
Had in 1914 and 1939 the United States been tied to Great Pritain 
by a formal treaty of alliance it misht heve declared wer earlier, 
but its general policies and concrete actions would not have been 
materially different than they actually were. 

Wot every community of interests, callings for common policies 


and ections, also calls for legal codification in an explicit elliance. 


Yet, on the other hand, an alliance requires of necessity « community 


of interests for its foundation. ‘ihucycides said that "identity of 
interest is the surest of bonds whether between states or individuals," 
end in the nineteenth century Lorc Salisbury wut the same thought in 
the negative by stating thst "the only bone of union that endures" 
among nations is "the absence of clashing interests." Under what 
conditions, then, does an existing com-mity of interests require 

the explicit formulztion of an alliance? Wheat is it that an ellience 


adds to the existing community of interests? 
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An alliance adds precision, especially in the form of limitation, 


to en existing comunity of interests and to the general solicies 


and concrete measures serving them. The interests nations have in 


comion are not typically so precise aud limited as to geosraphic 

region, objective, and appropricte policies as has been the American 

and British interest in the preservation of the European balance of 
power. Nor are they so incapable of precision «snd limitetion as 
concerns the prospective common enemy. For while a typical alliance 

is directed against a specific nation or group of nations, the enemy 

of the Anglo-American community of interests could in the nature of 
things not be specified beforehand, since whoever threatens the 
European balance of power is the enemy. sis Jefferson shifted his 
synpathies back and forth between ilapoleon and Great Britain according 
to who seemed to threaten the balance of power at the time, so during 
the century following the Napolconic Wars Great Britain and the United 
tates had to decide in the light of circumstances ever lieble to chenge 
who was at the moment the greatest threat to the balance of power. 

This blanket character of the enemy, cetcimined not individually but 

by the function he performs, brings to mind 2 siniler characteristic 

of collective security, which is directed against the abstractly 
designed aggressor, whoever he ney be. 

The typical interests which unite two nations against « third are 


more definite as concerns the determination of the enemy and 


1 > 

Glancing through the treaties of allience of the seventeenth 
tnd eighteenth centuries, one is struck by the meticulous precision 
vith which obligations to furnish troops, equipment, logistic support, 
food, money, and the like, were defined. 
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less precise as concerns the objectives to be cuougut cmc the policies 

to be pursued. In the last decades of the ninetecath century, France 
wes opposed to Germeny, anc Rissia wis epporec Austria, while Austria 
was allied with Germeny «geinst France «nd Russia. How could the 
interests of France and Russia be Drought upon a ccmmon denominator, 
determining policy and guiding action? How could, in other words, 


the casus foederis be defined so thet both friend snd foe would imow 


what to expect in certain continecnecics «ffecting their ~cspective 
interests? It wac for the treatr of alliance of 1594 to perform these 
functions. Had the objectives and policies of the Frenco-Russien 
alliance of 1894 been as clear as ere the onjectivess end policies of 
Anglo-American cooperation in Europe, no alliance treaty would have 
been necessary. Hud the enemy becn as infeterminate es in the letter 
cese, no allience tre:.ty would have been feasible. 

Not every community of interests calling for cooperation between 
two or more netions, then, requires that the terms of this cooperetion 
be cpecified through the legol stipuletions of a trezty of elliance. 
It is cnly when the connon interests exu inchoate in terms of policy 
and action that a treaty of alliance is required to make them explicit 
and operctive. These interests, as well as the elliances expressing 
—_ end the policics scrving them, can be cistinguished in five 
cifforent weys: eccording to their intrinsic neture and relationship, 

the distribution of benefits and power, their coverage in iieian 
to the total interests of the netions concerned, their coverage in 


terms of time, and thoir effectiveness in terms of common nolicies 


ana actions. In consecuence, woe can Cistinguish alliances serving 
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identical, complementary, end ideological interests und policies. 
ve cen further cistinguish mutual end one-sided, gencral and 
limited, temporary and permanent, operative enc inoperative alliances, 
The fnzlo-American alliance with regard to Europe provides the 
classic example of an alliance serving bieukbeid interests; the 
objective of one partner, the preservetion of the balance of power 
in Europe, is also the objective of the other. Tho alliance between 
the United States and Pakistan is one of many contemporary instances 
of zn alliance serving comolementary interests. For the United States 
it serves the primary purpose of expanding the scope of the policy 
of containment; for Pekistan it serves primarily the purpose of ii 
creasing her political, military, and economic potential vis-a-vis 
her noighbors. | 
The pure type of an idcological alliance is vresented by the Treaty 
of the Holy Alliance of 1815 zn@ the Atlantic Charter of 1941. Both 
Gocuments laid down gencral moral principles to which the sisnatories 


pledged their edherence, and general objectives whose realizution they 


pledged themselves to scek. The Treaty of the Areb League of 1945 


crovides a contemporary exampie of un alliance expressing, since the 
war against Israel of 1948, primarily ideological solidarity. 

Much more typicsl is the addition of ideologicel commitmcnts to 
material ones in one and the same treaty of inten.” Thus the Three 


Emperors Lecgue of 1873 provided for military essistance among Austria, 


It ought to be pointed out that both the Holy Alliance and the 
Atlantic Cherter actually supplement matcrial commitments contained 
in seperate legal instruments. 
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Germany, «nd Russia in ezse of sttack on any of them and «at the same 


timc emphasized the soliccarity of the three monerchies against 
republican subversion. In our times, the idcolozical commitment 


egainst Communist subversion, lasertcd in treatics of alliince, 


performs similar function. The idcoolojicsl factor also menifestes 


itself in the official interpretation of an allience, based upon 
mtorial interests, in terms of on idcological soliderity trenscending 
the limitations of materiel intcrosts. The conception of the Anglo- 
Amoricen cllisnce, common before the British invasion of Egypt in 
1956, as ell-inclusive end world-embrecing, based upon comion culture, 
politicel institutions, and ideals, is a case in point. 

As concerns the politicel cffect of this icecologicai pet upon 
en eliience, three possibilitics must be distinguished. An allis 
that is purely idcologicel by being Linited gical commitment, 
regardless of material intercsts, but be stillborn; it is 
unable to determine policies cna zuice actions end misleads by giving 
tne appearsnce of political soliderity where there is none. The 
idcological factoz, when it is superimposed en <etuel community 


of 


interests, can lend strength to the ience by marshalling nore. 
convictions end emotional pr:feicnces to its support. It cen elso 
wesken it by obscuring the nature «ne limits of the common interests 
which the alliance was supposed to imke vise und by reising 
expectations, bound to be disappointed, the cxtont of 


policies end actions. For doth these possibilities, the Anglo-:merican 


dijanec cen ayain serve «s en exanple. 
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the Cistribution of bencfits within an ellience chould ideclly 
be one of complet. herc the services performace ty tho 
parties for exch other are comscnsurate with the benefits reccived, 


This igezl ic most lixely to be approximated in en alliance concladcé 


cmong oouels in power and serving ijcnticai interests; here the equal 


resources of ull, responding to equal incentives, serve one single 


interest. The other extrem: in the cistribution 


in which one party receives the Tion's 


sherc of benefits while the other near rs the main buik of burdens. 
Complementary interests lend themselves most casily to this kind of 


tisproportion since they are by daefi:uition diffcr:at in substence 


end their comparativo assessuient is “ly to be cistoxted by subjective 


interrrctation. A marked superiority in pover is bounc to ada weight 


stribution of bencfits is thus likely to reflcet the 
distribution of pover within an alliance, Gocs the determination cf 
greet pover hes e good chance to have its wiy with 
; 25 concerns benefits ond policios, 
Mechiavelli warned week netions aginst 
ones cxeept by necessity. The relationashin between the Unitcd Stetcs, 
on the one hend, Formesa ind Norih Korea, on the other, excmplifics 
this situction. 
Hovever, this correlation between benefits, 
vy no moans inevitabic, A woak nation may well 


s of such great valuo for its strong - 


he Prince, Chepter 21. 


of wenefits is cne- 
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Hore the unicuc benerit the former is able to grant or withhold may 
give it within the alliance a status completcly out of kecping with 
the actual distribution of material power. The reletionships between. 
the United States end Iceland with regard to bases end between Great 
Britein end Irag with regarc to oil come to iaind. 

The misinterpretation of the ellionce ,mentioned 
befeve, is also & caso in point for the confusion between limited and 
gencral eliiances. In the xge of totel war, wartime alliances tend to 
be gencral in that they compris: the total interests: of the contr..cting 
pertics both with regerd to the waging of the wer «nd the peace 
settlement. On the other hand, neucce-time allicness tend to be limited 
to a fraction of the total interests end iagectines of the signatories. 
A nation will conclude e miltituce of aliiences with cifferent nations 
Which mey overlap ene contradict cech other on snecifie points. 

él allienec attcupts to trensform a smail frection of the 
total interests of the comutractine partios into conrion policies and 
measures. fEonec of these intercsts ore invelevant to the purposes of 
the elliance, others support thou, othere diverge from them, and others 
still erc incompatibic with then. Thus tynical ance is imoedded 


in @ dymanic ficld of diverse intcrests «ad purposes. Whether and for 


how it will be operi.tiv. donds upon the strengih of the 


intercsts uncerlying it os over cgeinst the strength of the other 
intercsts of the netione concerned. The veluc end the chances of en 
éljiznce, howevor limited in scope, met be consicered within the 


context of the over-all policies within which it is expected to opercte. 
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General «lliences ere typically of temporary curetion; for 


the overriding common interest in winning the war cnd securing 


through the pesce settlement the interests for which the wer was 
waged is bound to yield, once victory is won end the peace treuties 

care signed, to the traditionally separate .nd freauently incomp.tivle 
interests of the indivicual netions. On the other hand, there exists 

& correlztion between the permanency of an allicnce ond the linited 
character of the interests it serves; for only such e specific, 

limited interest is likely to last long enough to »vrovide the foundétion 
for Cureble The alliance between Great Britein and 
Portugal, concludeé in 1703, hi.s survived the centuries because 
Portugal's interest in the protection of her ports by the British 

fleet has endured. Yet it cen be stated as a general historical 
observetion that while elliance treaties heve frecuently assumed 
permanent vclidity by being concluded "in perpetuity" or for periods 

of ten or tventy years, they could siot neve been more duruble then the 
senerelly precarious fleeting configur::tions of comaon interests 
Which they were intended to serve. As a sulle, they have been short~ 


lived. 


The cepvendence of allicnees upon the underlying comunity of 
interests also eccounts for the distinction between oper: tive end in- 
Operative alliances. For un allicnce to be operctive, thet is, to be 


able to coordin.te the generel policies in concrete mecsures of its 
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This correlution, however, be revers 


uspeciclly in 
the seventeenth snd eighteenth centuries, limited 


ilianees were 


freuently concluded ed hoc, thet is, to counter on attack, to en-ise 
in one, or to embark upon i perticuler exoedition. With the passing 
of the specific occasion in view of which the cllisance wes concluded, 
the allicnce itself lost its object cnd eccme to en end. 
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embers, the latter mast agree not only on general objectives but on 


policies and measures 2s well. Many alliances hove remained scraps 
of peper because no such “greement wes “orthcoming, and it was not 
forthcoming because the commnity of interests did not extend beyond 
general objectives to concrete policies «nd measures. The Franco- 
Russian elliences of 1935 and 1944 and the Anglo-Russian dite of 
ues cases in point. The legal validity of a treaty of allience 
end its propagandistic invocation cen easily deceive the observer 
about its actual operational value. The correct essessment of this 
value requires the examinetion of the concrete policies and meesures 
which the contracting parties have taken in implementation of the 
alliance. 

The exanination of the contemporary alliences in the light of 
these catecories will be divided into three parts: the Atlantic 


Alliance, the Western elliznces outside the Commnist elliences. 


Il. 


The vitel interest of the United States in the orotection of 
the nitions of “‘estern Europe against Russien dominction is identical 
with the interest of these actions in preserving their nctional 
incepencence. Yet this founcuticn of the Atlantic Lllicnce hes uncer- 
gone both subile .ni croctic ciunge. The Atlentic Alliance is 
beset by a crisis wiich the events of ilovember 1956 have meade 
obvious but not created. The beginnings of thet crisis ented-te the 
of 1956 by years; for the concitions vhich created the 


‘tlantic illicnce during the Second World Var mainteined it during 
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the first deczde following it heave changed. 


Secn from the perspective of the nations of Vestern Durope, three 


fectors sustcuined the itlentic Allicnce in the ceexde following the 
Second World War: the atomic monopoly of the United Stetes, the 

economic wealmess of the nations of Western Europe, cnd the intrensizence 
of Stalinist policies. The conjunction of these f«ctors confronted 

the nations of Western Burope with the choice between suicide end 

the acceptance of the politicz1, economic, and militeiy support of 

the United States. In other words, the Atlentic illisnce was for the 
nations of lestern Europe prerec-uisite of nzetional survival. 

This comection tetween nationul survivel aad the Atlantic 
Allience is no longer 2s close nor cs obvious cs it used to ce. ‘The 
atomic monopoly of ths United States provided the nations of Western 
Europe with abselutoe protection against Fussicn conquest. With the 
Soviet Unicn having become for ali practical purposes atomic power 
to tus United Stotes, the Ati:ntic Alliance is no longer for 
the nations of Vestern Surone solcly a protection, »ut. has become ulso 
liability. The etowic stclcmate threctens not only the two super- 
powers, but .lso their cllics, with total cestruction. Paradoxical 
as it mey seem, the Crasticatly increcsed threat of Soviet power has 
drestically weakened tac Uestern allicnec. The Soviet Union has not 
beca slei: to point out, end ; ¢trect in Vestern Burope hes 
not been te understand, that if there chance for the n-tions 
of Vestern Eurcre to survive in un utomic wor ib nay lie in not being 
tee cloccly identificed, or perhaps not being identified et cll, with 


the Ynited States. Thus a letent neutrclism hs hd - slowly corrosive 
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jnflucace upon the Western Allicmce. The rise of this neutralism 
in Western Europe as a popular mess movement is not primarily the 
result of Communist propaganda, or of faintness of heart, or political 
decadence, but of the new objective conditions under which the nitions 
of Western Europe imust live in the ege cf the atonic stalemate. 
Secondly, the distribution of power in the world has greatly 
changed since the bestenins of the fifties. The veck nations heve 
grown stronger end the nations defeated in Jorld Ver II «re in the 
process of growing very strong indeed. Ten years ago, the nations 
of Western Europe hod either to join the United St<ztes or go bankrupt 
economically und disintegrzte socially. The economic recovery of | 
the nations of Western Europe hes grectly ciminishe. their deyendence 
upon the United States. The Soak sail Stee: Comaunity, Euratom, the 
Common Maiket, «na the develooment of the East-West trove are likely 
to decreases it atvill more. Thus while the nations of Western Eurove 
are still in need of #meric:n economic ¢.id, thet cid is no lonser a 
cuestion of life cné cooth wus it vas ten yeurs avo. Today, 
cr :t lecst have evidence that they soon will have, un «lternative. 
con stand on their o-m feet again and look beyont the wall of 
containment for new Tor their energies cnd vroducts. 


these factors «.ffeet pir intercity Vest Germany's 


cttitude co the Their effect is strengthened by 


the political issue vbici hos the widest, ond is likely to have a 
lasting ond ever Jeepcuing, omotional appeal: unification. The 


estern clliance has -cosentcd to Vest Germeny, both by American 


ena German official spokesmon, as the instrument through which 
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unificction would be achieved. “Jhile this view wes from the outset 
open to serious doubts on analyticel grounds, the historic experience 
of its feilure has lecd to a crisis of confidence which is likely to 
deepen cs time goes on without, despite German membership in the 
atlantic alliance, bringin;; unificetion closer. The Atlentic clliance, 
far from being supported «s the instrument of unification, is ever 
more loudly «nd widely blamec as the main hincrance to unificc.tion. 
The Soviet Union has been eazer to use these new political, 
military, and economic conditions uncer which the netions of Vestern 
Europe live for the purpose of weukeuta: end ultim.tely destroying the 
Atlentic Allicnce. What hes been culled the "new look" of Soviet 
foreign policy is essentially a new flexibility which has taken the 
place of the monotony of the Stalinist thrects. In the face of these 
threats, no nation which wntec to survive as 2 notion had eny choice; 
thus Stalin was reclly the architect of the ‘estern alliance. The 
new Soviet foreign policy elternetely thre:.tens enc tempts, as the 
occesion seems to require, but slucys seeks to hold before the eyes 
of Vestern Burope an acceptible or even preferable elternetive to the 
Atlantic Allience. In consecuence, the Atlantic Allience hes lost 
much of its urgency «nd even vitality. The nations of Western Durope 
no longer feel that they have to subordinte their eae national 
interests to the comon defense against the Soviet Union, and they 
have begun, in different cegrees, to pursue those interests regardless, 


end sometimes et the expense, of the common interests of the :.llionce. 


The rise of Cermany to @ position of polliical, militery, cnd economic 


eminence, with all the feers ond expect:.tions this rise must couse in 
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both Vestern end Eastern Europe, cannot helr but adc to the 
opportunities of the new Soviet foreign policy. 

As viewed from the ventage point of the United States, the 
Atlentic Allience is also in the process of undergoing a subtle change, 
which in the end is bound to be a2 drastic one. For the United States, 
the Atlantic Alliance is the politicél and military implenentation of 
its perennicl interest in the meintenénce of the EFuropecn belcnce of 
power. However, the nilitary inplementeticn of this interest is likely 
to change under the impact of a new technology cf warfcre. As long 
es the main ceterrent to Russian eceression remiins the «ctomic bomb 
delivered by plane, the nilitury strztegz of the United States is in 
need of military installations in Western Durope; ond the nations of 
Western Europe hsve a corresponding interest in providing then. 

To the extent that the intercontinental guided missile will re- 

place airplenes as a means of Celiveri-> the atomic bomb, the interest 
in jmerican militery instcll«tions in Western furope will diminish 

on both sides of the Atlantic. This interest will decretse stili 


further when some of the netions of UVestern Europe will heave atomic 


installétions of their own. this day comes, the itlantic Alli:nce 


will teke on a new complexion, probably losing some of its specific 


military aspects ond tending to revert to that implicit commmity of 
interests vhich has tied the United States to Gre=t Eritein from 
1823 to 1941. It is to this contingency that the British Minister 
of Defense, ifr. Duncen Sandys, appears to heve been referring vhen 
he justified in April 1957, in the House of Commons, the Pritish 


emphasis on «atomic amaanents by asking: "hen the United States hes 
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developed the five thous¢nc-mile intercontinental b:llistic rocket 


cen we really be sure that cvery smericin edministrction will so on 


looking at things in the seme wey?" 


However, the interests of the United St.tes cnc the ations of 
Western Europe are not limited to that continent. Those of the Unitec 
States anc Greet Britain are vorid-wide, <nd France is engaged in 
ifrica. While the interests of the United Stutes ind of the nations 
of Vestern Zurope indeed coincice in the preserv.tion of the independence 
of the latter, they do not necess..rily coincide elsewhere. The 
coincidence or divergence of there non-Europeszn interests has hac, as 
it was bound to have, uw strensthening or cebilitating effect upon th 
Atlantic Alliance itself; end the vital interest of cll concerned in 
this alliance hes, in turn, liniteé their freedom of cetion outside 
Europe. 

The United States, in particular, Gerling with the colonicl 
revolutions which are *irected primarily against Grest Britain ond 
France, has been continuously confronted with painful inherently 
insoluble dilemas. The horns of Gilemn. ert the interest of the 
United Stxtes in the continuing; cf Greet Britiin cnd Fr.once 
as her principal ullies the interest in preventing the 
colonial revolutions fron falling uncer the swey of Communism. If the 
United States underwrites the colonial po: Grezt Gritain or 
Frence, «s it did in Indochine, it may strengthen, =t best, temporcrily 
its principel1 Buropecn «llies, but will impcir its stending with the 


cnticolonizl peoples cf Asie ond Africa. If the United States sides 


unreservedly with the #fro-isian bloc, ces it cic in the United Hetions 
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on the occasion of the Suez Cconel crisis of sutumm 1956, it weck- 
ons Grect Britain snd France end, in consecuence, the Atlantic 
Allience itself. 

Faced with this cilemme which cen only be solved &t the price 
of impeiring the vitel interests of the United States in one or the 
other respect, the United States has been inevit-bl; recuced to 
stradcling the fence by supporting halrhecrtedly on one oce2sion 
one side end on cnother occasion the other side, or else keeping 
hands off altovether. Algeris cna Cyprus ot wresent the 
dilemme: and its evasion. In such situations, then, the Atlantic 
Allience does not operete ct .11; for there cre no couwi0on interests 
vhich could supvort its operition. 

This has clweys been obviously true of Vestern policies toverd 
Communist Chine. The policy of the United Stites h-s been one of 
implecable hostility, while Grect Britain has sought accomoed:tion. The 
Atlantic Allience is here not only not overating, but the policies 
of its two principal members have been consistently «et cross-purposes. 
The success of one would of necessity mean tho feilure of the other, 

That such divergencies of interest cnd wolicy have not imposed 
sreater stresses upon the Atlantic Allience end hive left it essentially 
unimpairec testifies to its inheront strength. [ut thet strenyth 
cennot be taken for grantcd. The comson inters underlying the 
wtlantic alliance have thus far prevailed over the Civergent ones: 


only because of the conviction of the members of the «lliince that they 


hove @ ¢ stal their comson than in their civergent interests. 


the paramountcy of the common interests has thus fer kept the divergent 
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ones in check. But in recent years the latter huve grown stronger 

end the former, weaker. If this trend should continue unchecked 

it would indeed put ian jeopardy the very survival of the Atlantic 
Allicnce. 

Comion interests cre the rock on which :11 alliences cre built. 

Yet upon this rock «11 kinds of structures may be erected, some solid 
and spacious, others crumbling «nd confinin,;. In order words, there 

are good ond bad allicnces, some which work smoothly and. are en- 
thusiasticelly supported, others which cre cumbersome cnd ere gruazingly 
ecceptec «s & lesser evil. ‘hile the existence of the alliance cepends 
upon & community of interests, the cuelity of the clliance is determined 
by the manner in which comnon interests ore translated into concrete 
‘olicies «nd dcyv-by-day measures. 

It is in this resoect thet the Atlantic Alliance must 

cause concern. Here, too, the crisis «* November 1956, h:s mcde obvious 
cefects which entedite thet crisis. Three such defects have, con- 
tinuously cna to en ever increcsing degree, impzired the operc.tion of 
the Atlentic sllicnce: its organizetionel structure; the policies, 
domestic and interni.tionel, of its leading members; and the prestige 
enjoyed by some of its leading statesmen. 

The comaon interest of the members of the Atlantic Alliance in 

the military protection of their independence hes found its orgenizational 
expression in the North Atlentic Treaty Organiz tion. The 
coaception which uncerlies NATO is the assumption thet the Europeen 
nenbers of the ftlantic Alliance are cble to defend themselves 


a co-oper:.tive effort ogeinst o military ettack by the Soveit Union, 
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This 1s ,rot the place to exerine the siidilinntl of this conception. 

It must murfice to point out that WaTo hes never Geveloped a con- 

vincing philosophy of its purpose. All members of UATO ere -greed 

upo2 one cbjective: to cefend their inderendence without heving ts 

fight for it. Lut how iz this purpose to be achieved? Ts primary 

reliancs to be placed unon atomic reteclietion with the locil forces 

of NATO performing the function of the "plate glass" or "trip wire," 

or is © prospective aggresser to be deterred by the inheren* niiltary 

strength of loccl forces? The members of HATO hi.ve not seen eye to 

eye on this funcancntel cuestien, .nd Ws#tC itself, in its official 

proclametions end policies, hus not seemed to be of one mind eivher. 
Hore particularly, the Geclared purposes of HATO hove been con-~ 

sistently at varience with the necsures recuested of its members for 

implementetion <f these purposes, «nd the mecsures requested, in turn, 

huve been Laver ably verience with the measures cctially taken. 

Furthernc:¢, Cecleres surpeses, requested anc the mecgures 

achially teken have becn subjected to & munber of crastic tnd confusing 

changes which c.nnot te expleined py the revolutionary 

transformation which militcry technology is in the process of undergoing. 
This confusjOR in policy, in itself conducive to political ai sunity 

anc friction in day-by-cuy oper tions, hus been magmified by the 

elaborate suseretracture vhich is intended to put the 

policies of NATO into practices. This sunerstracture, encompassing a 

plethore of comaittecs in charge of coordin: ting a veriety of political, 


aud econemic volicies of the member stctes, must, even 


under the best of circumstsnces, mke for friction cnd inefficiency. 
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It mmifies these defects because it is much toc -mbitious in 
purpose «nc cleborate in oper:tion for tae agreed curpose of 
to support it. In the <bdsence of egreement on ochilosophy end besic 
golicy, the elaborc.te orgenizetional superstructure cen be a source 
of weakness rether than of strength for the étlantic Allience. 

4n allicnce, in its day-by-dey oper.ticns, rests in gocd measure 
upon the mituecl cosfidence in the tillingress :nd ability of its 
members to co~-cper:.te effectively in ¢«chieving the com.ion purpose 
Th.t confidence, in turn, rests upon the cuelity of the over-all 
policies pursuec by the members of the :liicnce snd upon the cherecter 
end «bility of its lesdinzg statesmen. In both ressects, the Atlantic 
Alliance hes shown itself to be ceficient. 

There con be no doubt thet in both respects the vrestige of the 
United States cs the lecder .nd beckbone of the Atlentic Alliance 
has drastically declinec. It is irrelevant for the purjeses of this 
enclysis whether this tecline is rooted in objective fucts or whether 
it is but the result «* subjective preconcecsticus ond emotions. 


Rightly or wrougly, the United St=tes is no long2r looked upon by 


its -llies, «s it ves curing the period imuedi..tely followin, Vori 
War II, as the lescer vhose strength ond resolution, if not «isdon, 
can ce relied upon to kees the Atlontic Alliance on an even course. 
In the sphere ef policies, three factors ire in the main responsible 
for that crisis of confidence. 

In foreign policy it is sometines, but by no mess alwoys, useful 
to keep the enemy :uessing. “But tO your lilies sessing, of 


the time ené on aettors vital to nie a, ebout what you intend to do is 
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bound to erode the foundetiens of confidence upon which the 2llicance 
in its Gay—by-dey oper: tions must rest. The ellies of the United 
States have noted the discrepiucices between the policy pronouncemeats 
of our leaders -nd the .ctucl policies pursued, which to then 

to heve evolvec into < consistent pattern of unreliability. Livcerction, 
the unleeshing of Chicng Kei-shek, asoaizinsg recappreisel, the "new 
look," intervention in Indochins., the cefense of Cuemoy cné Matsu, the 
internationclization of the Cenil, the protection of the rishts 

of Israel have been proclcined i.s objectives of fmerican foreign 

policy. Yet, in most inst«nces, the Vforeim policy of the Unitec States 
eppecrs to our cllies to heve been coupletely ct weriance with these 
pronouncements or, ct the verr least, their implementction renains 

in doubt. 

This slow <ccumulation of loss of confidence reached a critical. 
stage in the Suez Cunal crisis; for here umreli. bility in policy 
appearec to be joined by indifference, if not hostility, to the vital 
interests of sneric::'s principeal ellies. For the vital interests of 
the United States and her ~llies to coincide in Europe cnc. fiverse else- 
vnere is one thing; for the vital interests of her principal ollies 
elsevhere to be cetively opsesed enc. gleefully destroyed by the United 
States is cuite «nother thing. To the former, the ellies of the United 
S ti:tes could reconcile themselves with relative ecuaniuity; the latter 
covule not help but reise for our cllies the crucial suestion as to 
whether the Atlantic illiance was vorth #9 high e price. That they 
enswered the cuestion in the cffirn-tive testifies to the vitality of 


the allience. Their resentment was kindled by the ectual demonstration 
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of their inability to pursue :ctive forcign policies of their om 
without the support «nd against the opposition of one or the other 
of the super-povers. Thus under the dramatic impact of the exserience 
which sew their interests snd power dostroyed in a region vitcl to 
hemselves, with the approval and active warticip-tion of the United 
States, the atlantic Alliance has tended to trensform itself for our 
‘lilies from an association of like-minded netions into a burden 
grudgingly borne. 

That like-mindedness hes in the past been the result not only 
of a community of interests, but -lso cf c comuon dedication to the 
ideals of freedcm. “hen in the afterm:.th of Vorld War II Communist 


toteliterianism thre..tened to ‘lesterm Turope, the United Stutes 


was looked upon by its Durone n 2s the symbol the incarn-tion 
of thet dedication. Thet iv.ce of the United Stztes has been tarnished 
throuzhout the vorld by the recount tennore.ry decline of freedom within 
its borders. Some of our Buropezn friends heve zone to the extreme 

of asking whether there wes much to choose, in terms of freedom, betwveou 
the United Stetes -nd the Soviet Union. Yet while this cynicism hes 
subsided under the iapect of the revivel of the traditions. of 
fmerican freedom, there hes remeinec a skepticism snd general 
malaise, which ecst their shedow over the Atlantic Allience. 

As for 2s long-range policies cre concerned, the relations emong 
nations must indeed be conceived in terms of interests. As concerms 
their day-by-day relations, we must *1lso think in terms of personalities. 
Ve sey thet the United Stetes and Greet Uritein agreed on a 
certcin policy, but tend to forget thet Great Britain and the United 
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Stutes ore cbstraciions “nd thut in actuality the President ond 
Secrotiry of Stete of the Unitcd Stctes end the Prime Minister and 
Secreti..ry for Foreign Affairs of Greet Britain, specking in the nene 
of their respective notions, heve apreed with each other. The smooth 
cand effective operation of :n .llience, then, depends in gooc meosure 
upon the rel.utions of trust end respect smong its principel stitesnen. 
There is no gainsaying the fect that the <.bsence of such relctions has 
become a great handicap in the ccy-by-dey oper: tions of the Atlentic 
Alliance. Regardless of the cbjective merits of the cace, there can 
be no doubt thet the leaders of our Huropeca cllies Ix.ve no longer the 
same confidence in the judgment enc the suthority of the President of 
the United Stctes they nad in tiaes past and that they cislike <n¢e 
mistrust the Secretary of State of the United States with varying 
intensity but virtual uncnimity. These reactions hi-ve incre.sed the 
streins under hich the Atlantic Alliance oper:tes at »resent. 

Qur reactions, sinil: rly negtive, cannot help “mt to the 
stroin. The instability of French governments, the collapse of the 
Eden cebinet, the seemin, futility of British «nd French policies in 
Cyprus ind Algeria, the failure of their intervention in Egypt, c11 
heve made us Goubt both the pover of our priucipel eliies .nd the 


wisdom of their leadership, 


has tended to gloss over all these stresses «n:. strains cnd has mede 
it eppecr «as though the Atlentic Alliance vere sonething broader and 
snoother cnd also something wore Giffuse then it actually is. It is 


indeed built upon a rock of common interests, but the rock is of limited 


cimensions ¢n¢ its surfaces <re sometines rough. In spite of the 
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great damage which the crisis of November 1955, has cone to the 
YVestern elliance, it hes been useful in circumscribing more closely 
its limits .nd denonstrating, for cll to sec, its still considerable 


strength. 


While the Atlentic Alliance reposes upon the firm foundation 
of identical interests, no such general ind reassuring sti.tement cin 
be mede about the sllicnces outside Imrope. Considerin;, isia 
end the ijiddle East, it can be said only of the jnerican alliances 
with Formosa, South Korez., South Vietnan, ind Japan that they cre 
based upon identical interests. These notions, with the exception 
of Japan, ove their very cxistsnce as nations to the interests end 
power of the United States. Theiz survival es nctions is inextricably 
tied to the interests ond power of the United Stctes. Yet only their 
complete dependence upon the United States has prevented some, if not 
all, of these nations from pursuing policies a v=rience vith those 
of the Unitec States. Thus the stebility of these «lliznces rests both 
upon idcnticel interests end extreme discrepeney of power. 

Our ulliance with Jupan, like that with Germany, was during the 
first Geceade followin: the Second Vorlc Var likewise bosed upon the 
dual foundation of identiccl interests «nd overmshelming American power. 
Yet neither found:tion cen be cny longor tcken fer grented. Three 
factors have coonercted in restoring Jcpan's fieedom of choice. First, 
Jepen has again become the strongest power in Asia, lesving even China 
& considerable distiunce behind. If the wertine memories of Japan's 


imperizlism were not still clive in the rest of Asia, Jepen would be 
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the favorite candidate for taking over the economic and political 

= leadership of Asia. Second, the atomic stalemate has had the sume 
psychological effect on Japan as it had on Western Europe; the 

American alliance has become for Japan @ mixed blessing if not a 
liability, increased by identification with American policies. 

Finally, in the measure that the aggressiveness of of Stalinist end 

: Chinese Korean—War policies is replaced by < new flexibility which 
stresses the complementary character of Russian, Chinese, and J«panese 
interests, Japan may find a practical alternative to its identification 
with, end dependence upon, the United States. 

The other Asian alliunces, of which SETO «and the Bagdad Pact 
provide the outstanding examples, «re of un entirely different type. 
They have three characteristics in common; coinplementary interests 
tending toward transformation into incompetible ones, o radicelly un- 
equal distribution of benefits, ond ideolozical emphasis. 

These clliences, on the face of then, were conceived in terms of 
coumon action on behz1lf of common interests. However, in view of the 


remoteness of the apparent casus foederis, thet is, Commnist «ttack 


upon a member, and of the virtual impossibility, in case of such an 
attack, for most members to act in common, commitment to comuon action 
has receded into the background end been Gistilled into cn :nti-Commnist 
ideological cownitment. Of the Asian members, this conmitment recuires 
nothing more than membership in the alliance; it requires no common 
objective, policy, and action--beyond enti-Communism at home and 

abroad. Yet of the Western menbers, especially the United States, it 


requires specific policies cnd actions on behelf of the Asian 


members, 
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The Asien members care interested in these sllitnces primvrily 
because of the econamic, military, cad politie:2 suvport they receive 
from the United St:tes. Meny of then consider their membership ir 
the alliunce to conatitute speciel cleim upon the smeric:n 
fmerican veenons, ond American politic.1 serport for their special 
national aspir:tions. In other words, this support is the price the 
United States pays for having the receiving nitions es ellies. 
However veluable it judges this momberchi, to be, in terms of actual 
policies ind measures the United Stctes beers a unil.teral burcen 
beceuse of the allience. The Unites States ic under continuous 
pressure to act -is en ally while the Asian -llies, once they neve 
signed the treaty of clliance, preserve virtually complete freedom of 
action. Their foreign policies, for instance vis~i-vis China, could 
hardiy be differont if the; vere not members of the alliance. 

In order to show the irrelev.cncee of the cllience in terms of corion 
objectives, policies, ections, the Prine ilinister of en 
nation hes indeed gone far us to ecuate his country's ucrbership 
in SZ. with aenmbershiv in the Unitec ations. 

Insofar as wll the Vest wents is the mexisuwn number cf sAsicn cllies 
end cll the Asian «lies wnt is the «mount of support 
for their own specific national objectives, the tvo interests e:n be 
said vo complement each other, provides these objectives are compatible 
vith those of the other cllies. In view of the Nestern emphesis upon 
the ideological cherecter of the «llicnce end the concomitcnt negiect 
of concrete interests and policies, this coupatibility will exist 


only by accident end not by cesim en’, in view of the nature of the 
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interests involved, is bound to be precarious. It is bound to 
disintegrete whenever a latent conflict of interests betiveen two 
allies or an ally and another nation becomes acute. The conflicts 
between Pakistan and India over Kashmir, between Great Britain cnd 
Greece, and Turkey and Greece, over Cyprus, betiveen — ana Israel 
are cases in point. It is only because these alliznces stipulcte 

@ commitment to comion action only in the very unlikely event of 
Communist aggression that they hve survived such incomp.tibilities. 
The United States, in particulur, is freuently forced into the 
uncomfortable position of heving either to straddle the fence, és 
between Great Britain end Greece, or else to sacrifice its interests 
to its allicnce, as between India end Pakistan. 

Nothing needs apparently to be scic about the alliances among 


the nations of the Western hemisphere, except thot their frictionless 


operetion does not raise 2 problem. Appearunces cre, however, Ceceptive. 
As long as the supremacy of the United States within the Western 
hemisphere provided unchallengeable protection for the independence 
of the American nations, these alliances could indeed to teken for 
grented. For the United States, these elliances provided complete 
safety since, in view of its suprezacy unchaliengesble froma within 
the hemisphere end of the protection of two oceans, its security could 
be endengered only by a non-American nation eee in concert with an 
American one. For the other American nations, these clliances provided 


conplete security from grest-power doniiction since the United States 


would use its superior power only for the protection end not for the 


subversion of their netioncl indevendence. 
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Tnis identity of interests cnd the .bility of tie United Stctes 
to implement it hes from the proclisation of the Monroe Doctrine tc 
this dey provided the rationale «nd life-blood of the inerican stete 


system. The impending «.ctuclity of the intercontinental muided 


missile confronts this systeu with a challenge never before experienced. 


For the suprem:.cy of the United Stites within the “'estern hemisohere, 
as unchallengecble es ever from within, ic of no evil cs yrotccticn 
azuinst these novel weapons of tomorrow. The United States czn no 
more protect its Americcn -llice ¢..ainst these weapons than itself. 
The Americcn <llies of the United States ::ili then view the cllicnce 
with the same misgivings with which the Guropeen -Llies end Jzpan 
view it clready. ‘They may no longer vscpard their interests to be 
identical with those of the United Stites end -aey concluce thit scofetz 
lies not in closeness to, but r.ther in distcence from, the United 
States. 


While these considerctions cre specul..tive froia the 


vantege point of 1957, they moy well reflect the actuality of 1900. 


IV. 

The Communist ellicnces present three cifferent types which mst 
be sharply Gistinzuished: the cllicnces between the Sovict Union end 
China, cn the one hand, Worth Korer. .nd Jorth Vietnzm, on the other; 
the alliances between the Soviet Union anc the nm tions of Eastera 
Europe; the elliences betveen the fovict Union, on the hanc, 


China, Zeypt, oyria, onc probably Yemen, on the other, 
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The .osition of North Korea end North Vietnam within the 
Communist elliances is identicol in the particulars which interest 
us here with the position of South Korec. ond South Vietnenm within 
their ulliances with the United States. They cre marked by complete 
identity of interests and extreme disperity of power. 

The aliicnces between the Sovict Union and the nations of 
Eastern Europe, cocified in the Warsaw Pact of 1955, are in a class 


by themselves. They cre not true <liisnce 


2 


in thet they do not 
trensfoim into lesal obligctions pre-existing community of interests. 
It is their distinctive cuality thet e comunity of interests is 
irrelevent for their existence end opercticn and thet they are 
founded on nothing but unchellengeedle superiority of power. Power 
is here not superimposed upon comnon interests, as in « genuine 
alliance, but becomes a substitute for them. Thus the nation 
possessing such unchollenzeable powcr mokes the other contracting 
purty subservient to its interests, regardless, and in spite of the 
divergence, of the letter's intercsts. Such so-called treaties of 
élliance are in truth in the nature of tre»ties esteblishing, in 

the legal form of ulliances, relationships that wre e modern version 
of protectorates or suzerainty, and the nations subjected to them are 
correctly called satellites rether then allies. 

The relations between the Soviet Union and the satellites hzve 
undergone in recent ycers « transformation similer to which has 
affected the Atlentic Alliance, end for similar reesons. The : 
ememergence of an stilemzte between the United Btetes aad the 


Soviet Union has loosened the ties of the setellite relationship. 
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As long 2s the militcry contest iisiiones Best and West pitted 
imericen atomic bombs egeinst the fied Army, the latter could be 
regerded as the indispenseble sucrdien of the Russian eiapire within 
end vithout. With the growth of Russian atomic power, the import-nce 
of the Red £rmy declined. The threat of mutual «tomic destruction 
stimulated both the desire for self~preservation in the form of 
neutrelism end the for nationel inde sendence which had 
lain cormant under the yoke of the Red arny. 

These letent tendencies were brought to the fore br the "new 
look" of Russian policy follovin, the decth of Stelin. In response 
to it, the spirit of nationcl inde ,endence started to push ¢gainst 


the lid of Ihissien oppression, end the F.ssien pro--consuis yielded 


to the pressure. They rehabilic-ted most of the national leaders 


vho hed tried to combine Comminism cone at least a meesure of national. 
indevencence end relaxed the authoritarian controls over the 

economic end intellectual life. Yet populer reaction went beyond 
donestic reforms to embrace nationcl independence, that is, the 
cf the satellite relationship itself. At this point, the Soviet 
Union called a helt, reasserting the paremountcy of its interests 
supported by the supremacy of its pover. 

The events which occured in the fall of 1956 in Hungary end 
Polend huve clesrly demonstrated in different weys the neture of the 
s.tellite relutionship in contrast to a cenuine cIJiance. Both 
countries, through their revolts against Russien rule, sought 
esseutizlly to reassert their cistinct national interests against 


those of the Soviet Union. In the process they were bound to put 
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into cuestion, ond Hungery did openly challenge, the setellite 
stetus from which derived, in terms of law end pover, their sub- 
servience to the Soviet Union. Yet while the Soviet Union could 
efford to make politicsl, economic, end even military concessions, 
it could not risk the cisintegrction of its predominance over 
Fastern Evrope by sllowing the sutellite syctem itself to be 
challenged. It was at this point that it brought its superior 
power to becr upon Hung: ry «end forestalled, through this pointed 
example, & sinilcrly open chullenge on the part of Poland and cther 
satellites. 
In contrest, the cllisnces betiveen the Soviet Union, on the 
one hind, China, Egypt, Syria, and Yemen, on the other, ere genuine 
alliances, based as they upon community of interests upon which 
the prevonderint vover of the Sovict Union is merely superimposed. 
The exact neture of the community of interests between the Soviet Union 
and Chine is « matter for specul«ation. Russian and Chinese interests 
appear to be identic: 1 insofer es their cozmon objective is the 
Strengthenin: and of the Communist ond the weakening end 
retraction of the anti-Communist camo. They cppecr to be complenentary 
inscfer as the allicnuce serves the Chinese interest in economic end 
military development «nd the fussisn inicrest in keeping the United 
States militarily engaged ond politically hendicspped in the Far East. 
Tne clliances between the Seviet Union end the Widdle Eastorn 
nations serve clecrly complementary interests. The Middle Eestern 
nations -llied with the Soviet Union ere enabled by the military 


Support they receive to pursue actively their specific interszst, 
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all with regurd to Isreel, some ‘ith regerd to Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
Turkey, ond the reméining British >ossessions and svherese of 
influence. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, has no stake in 
these specific interests except insofar as their active pursuit 
serves to maintein a state of tension which keeps the Western nations 
engeged ond hancicepped in still another region end threatens them 


with economic cistress. 


V. 


Considering the overall picture of the cllicnces as it emerges 
from the piecemeal enalysis of the preceding pases, one is impressed 


by the similarity of the changes which heve occured in the structure 


of the Europeen alliances east 2nd west of the Iron Curtain. The 


seemingly irreverscble trend toward a two-bloc system which merked 
the immediate post-wer ere hes been arrested, if not reversed. The 
uncommitted nations not only want to remein uncommittec but have, «vith 


a few exceptions, also show the ability to co so. On the other hand, 


-taany of the European nations which are committed «es cllies of one or 


the other of the super-powers want to join the uncommitted nations but 
have, with the exception of Yugoslavia, been uneble to do so. They 
have at best been able to move to the outer confines of the blocs 

to which they belong, but had to stop there. In consequence, the two- 
bloc system is in the process of looseninz up but not of breaking up. 
The satellites may become even more unwilling end unrelizble 


partners of the Soviet Unicon then they ere already. Short of outside 


intervention, they cannot move out of the Seviet orbit es long as 


in 
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Fussion interest power keep thcm thero, However, the intext 
of :ussie. in the domination of Eestcrn Gurope hes perennial, 
regordless of drastic chenges in the personiel, philosophy, cnd 
structure of government. The “eckening of that interest cemnot be 
forss:en short of a military revolution which would meke the control 
of outlying territory irrelevent. The power of the Soviet Union 
to keep the si.tcllites under control connot be challenged from vithin 
and is net likely to be challenged from trithout. 

The fate thet mey be in stove for the Atlantic 4llience is 
similarly not its formal dissolution but rather its slow erosion 
to the point of becoming inoner tive. The comson fear of Communisa, 
either as subve wate on from within or agjression from without, ond the 
comion dedication to the velues of Vestern Civilizction are 2ikely 
to remain stronger then the cisruptive tendencies of divergent end 
incompatible interests end thus keep th common freniework of the 
Atlcatic Alliance intect. The cemonstrated inedility of even Great 
Britcin enc Frence to vursve positive foreign policies the 
opposition ef the United States adds to this outwere stebility of 


the Atlantic Allicnce. The real danger lie 


n 


in this common 

work becoming ch enpty shell, drained of its vitality. History cbhounds 
with legel compacts, constitutional devives, end institutions1 forms 
which hive, sometimes--i:s in the cass of tae Heiy Romen Emoire--for 
Centuries, survived es ritu-listic odservences without eny longer 

being cupeble of directing the interests of men into the chennels 

of somion policies ond The Atlantic Allience is indeed in 


Genzer of becoming just such a ritunl to which nations continue 
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to livo-service, whese procedures th. still observe, <nd «hose 
institutioncl forms they weintuin, while pleming icting ¢s 
thouzh it cid not exist. 

The cancer that threatens the Atlantic Allicnce from Cermeny 
is, hovever, more serious then that. The tension betveen the Gutian 
commitment to the Atlantic Aliisance and the of unification 
to be achicved only on Russicn terms, poses inevitably in German 
mincs the question of whether thet comaitnent cnd this objective 
are truly comp:.tible ond whether the former must not be sacrificed 
in order to wxchieve the letter. The losic of the argument ixplicit 
in this cuestion can be prevented from becomins the actual policy of 
Germeny only by the iatrensisence of Russicn end the visdcon of 
Ainericen policies. The Ccnger of German ccefection from the Atientic 
Allicnee, then, raises in specific terms the genersl issue of the merits 
of our alliance volicy ond of — response to tie structurel changes 
whieh the alliences heve undergone in recent tires. 

Our alliunce policy partekes of the Coctrir: ize ; Llegilistic, 
end mechcnicel character of much of Americcn forecizn policy. These 
perennial vices reeppeur in it in < new satting. Instead of recognizing 
thet there are useful, harxaful, superfluous sllicnces according 
to circumstances und discrininetin:; -mong then in view of the interests 
to be served and the policizs to be pursuecc, ve hevwe followed whet 
might be called the collector's apvroach to ellienees: the more 
alliznces, ths better. Or to put it more elaborstely: the more netions 


Sisn & legal doewacnt declerins: their support for your policies, the 


better. ‘hile once we were, on principle, ajainst 211 "entangling 
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allicnces," now we are, cgain on princip.ic, in favor of all 
allisnces. 

This tendency to see intrinsic merit in eny alliance, regerdicss 

of the interests to be served, the benefits to be expected, sna the 
lisbilitics to be met, has been most pronounced in Asia. SATO, 
originctin; in the indiscriminate invitation by the United States 
to join is indeed the classic cxample of such a misconceived alliance. 
Its membership was determined not by the United States in view 
of its interests but by the cther members in view of theirs <nd is 
in consecuence haphazard ia view of the interests of America. 
Nor hrs the issue af the mutuality of bensfits and lichilities been 
ever scucreiy faced, More perticulaily, the elliance hes never been 
correlated to our overcll Asian interests which--excent for Formosa, 
South Korea, end South Vietnam--cre political rather then military. 

SE:TO is for the United States a useless alliance from the 
militery point of view and 2 harmful one politically and economically 
in thet it elienctos the broad masses of Asians _ imposes economic 


burdens without benefits. NATO, on the othcr hand, especially in view 
of its elcborate organizations1 superstructure. but also in its very 
existence, may vell prove to be a superfluous alliance--a view held 

by & minority within and outside the government when NATO was created 
in 1949. It way well be asked cgain--2s it was thon--whether the — 
obvious identity of interests between the United Stites end the nations 
of Vestern Burope could not heve been adecuctely served by e unilsterel 


gucrintee oa the part of the United Stctes, fashioned ufter the model 


of the ifonroe Doctrine. While the vory existence of has made 
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this question obvious 
still be put into pra 


in HATO end 


strengthen 


ly cerCemic, the retioncle underlying it could 


ctice ix’ cismantling whet is uselsss h..raful 


ing what is useful, essential, end lasting. 


There speculations culninzte in the observution that the pre>lem 
of alliences mist be consicercd in the context uf the overcil 
charactor 2f vorld volitics. If the task facing a ration is prim-rily 
milicar;, not to be mastered by its isol: t¢d clone. a policy 
of ellicr.ces is the enswer; <nd this answer is still the correct one 


in Europe ene in cert 


is politiccl, 


rewuiring 


uin exposed regions of Asia. Insefer =s the task 


a variety of meens epplicd with subblety, dis- 


crinination, ond imagin. tiscn, policy of tllicuces will be useless, 
if not hermful; this is tadeec the cite tien which confronts the 
United Stites in most of vorld vhere the issue is political 
allesicnce .nd not military policy of elli-nees, in its 
doctrinvirs insistence ucgon joining the club, in its 


concern with 
of heeds, then, serve 
lack it may tenporeri 


steve off is fcilure 


follows the crim. 


sicuctures enc 


stipulctions, in its meelinical counving 


Ss as « substitute for politicul crectiveness whose 
ly conesal, What it com neither concen? wer 
attends upon policies es p xiskment 
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THE ULTIMATE VALIDITY ANL TH. IDPOLOGICAL LISTORTIONS 


OF MORAL CO!CEPTS IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 


The problem of the validity and the ideological corruptions of moral concepts 


in politics, particularly in international politics, can be bricfly stated. The 


idcological distortions are obvious. Furthermore the grounds upon which the idea of 
the moral good was based in Western thought are so dubious to the generations which 

became conscious of tie distinction between historical and natural reality, that one 
is surprised that philosophical sce»tics ere so tardy in arriving at the plausible, 

though I think, dubious conclusion that moral judgements are merely "emotive". 

A moral judgement obviously asserts something about a policy or action, whieh 
refers, not to the preference or desires oi the agent, but to its riczhtness, in a 
fairly consistent scheme of values, transcencing ve desires of the agent. The 
ideological distortion arises from the fact that the agent is bound to view this 
scheme from the standpoint of his particular interests, individual or collective. 
Nevertheless it is a significant fact, which probably refutes all simple hedonistic 
interpretations of the moral problem, that even the most consistently self-seeking 
man can not pursue his own interests, without pretending to himself and to others, 
that his good is a part of a consistent total scheme of value. This fact reveals 
somethings about thevery structure of lial nature. It proves that a mature intel- 
lisence is always conscious of the system of value greater than his own interest, and 
he can not gain the consent of his conscience for his om interests without pretendirg, 
at first to himself and than to es (mostly for the purpose of supporting his ow 
self-deecption) that his om interest can be fitted into, or may even dominate, the 
whole systea of value. Napoleon was a fairly consistent egotist, but he never tired 
of assuring himself that his ciel ia ere in the service of the revolution or of 


the honor of France. 
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It is very significant that the obvious ideological corruptions upon moral 


judgeuents, due to parochial perspectives and the pressure of interest upon the 
reason of the agent, which are now taken for granted in any mature political science 
and which have long been at least in the implied assumption of the historians, did 
not play a conscious role in the analysis of human behavior until Adam Smith 
accepted the role of self-interest in the moral and economic judgements 


of men; and laid the foundations of economic liberalism by his confidence that the 
"hidden hand", a kind of secularized providence, would assure, that competing 
parochial interests would be automatically balanced and checked in the community, 
either national or international. The tord "ideology" was explicitly introduced 
into our language by Marx (though Napoleon had spoken contemptuously of "the 
ideologues", meaning mere theoreticians); and sarx immediately used the idea of 
ideoloxy as a class weapon, accusinz the bourgeoisie of the taint of interest upon 
the political opinions and assuming that the proletariate, as a disinherited class, 
was free of idological corruption because without interest, that is without property, 
the only source of interest. 

The tardiness of the explicit discovery of the ideological distortion of -moral 
judgements in general, and of »olitical judsements in particular, seems to be due to 


defects in the two theories of morals which have dominated Western culture since 


classical rationalism, whichtere preserved in medieval Christianity md survived in 


the .tenaissance and Inlightenment, despite the almost complete destruction of the 
classical and medieval world.pictures. The theories are by no means exclusive or 
contradictory, The one is the theory of "natural lav" draw from Stoic and Aristotel- 
ian sources, according to which the rizhtness of m act is determined by conformity 

to the essential structure of man and of the community. The sood, in short, is the 
realization of essential nature. The theory is based upon the classical presupposi- 
tion, that there are fixed and ideal forms to which actual and historical reality 


must correspond. This presupposition includes the assumption that historical reality 
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is not essentially different from nature; for both history and nature describe a 
cycle of "coming to be and withering avay" within the essential form. Aristotle 
reco:nized the difference between historical reality and nature more than Stoic 
rationalism. Standards in history were "by convention" rather than by nature. But 


even in history, declared Aristotle, "Some things are marked by nature as the best." 


This classical conception of historical reality obscures the endless complexities of 
history, though Aristotle gives provisional recognition of historical contingency by 


asserting that the statesmen, as distinguished from the philosopher, must be governed 


by "practical wisdom" or PYRIIESTS, rather than by NOUS or reason. If history vere 
soverned by these ideal forms, which could be discerned by the philosopher or 
scientist, every ideolosical distortion could of course be corrected in the vay that 
naturel scientists correct mistakes by repeated examinations under "controlled 
conditions" until the truth is know. 

The other dominant tiesis about moral judgements is also derived from classi- 
cal thought. It defines the criterion of the zood in terms of the "common good", 
Aristotle bezins his "Politics" with the assertion, "Every state is a community of 
some kind and every community is established with the view of some good; for mankind 
aluays acts in order to obtain what they think *ood." The zood of the community is 
of course the common good. Aristotle did not, as many political theorists of later 
“estern history, define the common sod in terms of order. He defined it in iin 
of justice. He could do this becausc he believed that "Justice exists only betveen 
men whose mutual relations are governed by lav", (lthics, Bk. V, Ch. 6) 

The business of statecraft was to establish law which would imitate the cosmic 
order. That is why there was no real distinction in classical thou~ht bet-reen the 
definition of the good as the realization of essential beinz, and the good as reali- 
zation of the common »0d. But it will be noted that there were no compunctions that 


men might have different loyalties and therefore different conceptions of the common 
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good. For Aristotle the common good was simply the social harmony, achieved by 


obedience to the laws of the Greek city-state. Stoicism was, from the bezinning, 
more universel and defined the common 30d in terms of the universal community or the 
community of mankind, thouvzh simificantly the Roman vutoics identified the universal 


community with the Roman Impire. "Rome is a city composed of all the nations" 9 


declared Cicero. In the case of Alexander the Great there was a more significant 
jueolovical distortion of otoic wniversalisa, for the universalism permitted him to 


overcome the differences between Greeks and Persians within the lacedonian Empire. 


From that day to this, it might be claimed that almost every imperial community 
existed partly by the ideological prestige of the claim that it was in fact tke 
universal community. This is true not only of the ‘tiedieval empire in which church 

and impire supported, and competed with, each other with rival claims of universality. 
But it was also true of the Islamic xmpire in which the universal claims of Islam 
supported the political ambitions first of the Arabic and then of the Ottoman rulers. 
The whole history of the ‘Jest, not to speak of universal history, proves that the 
definition of the common good depends very much on what communi ty the jude chooses 

as the most significant community of loyalty. Naturally there will be many ideolosical 
differences in these choices, particularly in the.modern period. Since the disinte- 
gration of the Medieval Church~impire quasi-universal community and the rise of the 
mocern politically autonomous nation, the definition of the common ‘ood in terms of 
the sisnificant community of loyalt; has been solved in yolitical theory b» the simple 
assumption of both royalist anu democratic natimalists that the nkbenn’ interest" 
was the final criterion of value. But this did not take account of the necessary 
alliances in which these integral nations vere bound to correlate their activities. 
These alliances did not create an integral community which could compete with the 
inverests of the hi:hly integratcd nations. But the relative cohesion and harmony of 
the international alliances raised ideological qvestions which could not be solved 


simply by ap to the national interest. 
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Furthermore, the universal community, in the moral consciousness of mankind 
since the days of Stoicism, became a reality throuzh the ever more pervasive meens of 
communication and of economic interdependence in the very epoch in which it became 
clear that this community could »robably never be politically integrated in the 
fashion which the quasi-universal empires of classical and medieval azes had claimed 
to integrate it; and the 18th and 19th century idealists hoped to integrate it ata 
future date. In our ow day the wiversal community manifests itself as a community 
of the common fate of the fear of mutual annihilation, even under the concition of 
the rigorous division of the world into tvo power blocs. The survival of mankind be- 
co.iegs a common good transcending the desire of one bloc to preser ve liberty against 
despotism and the desire of the other bloc to place all mankind under the dortinion of 
its utopian creed. It is a very minimal, but also very universal, definition of the 
common good, which the nationalists of the 16th to 19th centuries could not have 
anticipated; and the internationalists would have despised. 

vespite the effort of vLante, in his Dis li'ARCHTA, to restate the principles of 
classical and medieval universalism, freed of the odium of papal absolutism + 
resistance to which had been building up for centuries the preference of the modern 
period for national particularism was so general, that no one was conscious of 
ideolovical tensions and variations. Bodin in the 16th century used the principles 
of natural lay to justify royal absolutism, and Hobbes in the 17th century built his 
absolutism on the basis of the social contract theory. There were of course idealists 
in the 19th century, notably Trichte and liagzini, ‘tho were conscious of the tension 
between the tyvo definitions of the common good anc tried, rather futilely, to be, at 
the sane time, internationalists md nationalists. 

The more important differences in ideolozical viewpoints appeared in the 
definition of the nature, rather, than the locus, of the common “ood. These dif- 
ferences were most clearly expressed among the thinkers who made a rigorous dis- 


tinction between nature and historical reality through the myth of the “social 
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contract". Hobbes used the myth to justify royal absolutism; Rousseau used it to 
vindicate totalitarian democracy, and only Locke expressed the rising interest in 
discriminate justice. The thesis that governments have their authority through the 
consent of the governed was the most telling expression of the new interest in 
justice, rather than order, as the definition of the common good. This idea was an 
ideological weapon in the hands of the rising middle classes, which did not obviate 
the truth value of the thesis. It endowed all men with the power of the vote, the 
most potent instrument for the attainment of justice. Justice rather than order 
became the ideological preference of the mcdernagey in defining the common good, 
which means that the fear of anarchy had been overcome, with the end of the religious - 
wars and it was possible to consider the quality of the social harmony, which every- 
one recognized as the common good. 

The Lockean political theory, which endowed all citizens with equal political 
pover, end the theory of Adam Smith, which recognized the Legitimacy of self-interest 
in the complex harmony of the modern nation and removed economic power and activity 
from the jealous surveillance of political power, were the twin pillars of modern 
liberal society. The liberal society was based upon middle class ideolo wy, but its 
principles were valic beyond middle class interests. 

Insofar as they were not; and the new liberties were not as fruitful of equal 
justice as the bourgeois idealists assumed, a new ideolozy took root in the classes 
which were the chief victims of the injustices of early industrialism. This 
ideoloey emphasized equality rather than liberty, and security rather then private 
initiative. It believed in the primacy of economic rather than political, pover; 


and it made an even more uncritical identification bet:cen nature and historical 


reality than Stoicism and bourgeois theorv. Its identification of the complex causa- 


tions of history with the "laws of motion" was in fact draim from the most uncritical 


theories, romantic and rationalist, of the French Revolution. Naturally it produced 
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the same fanaticism in the name of "Marxist-Leninist science" which the french 
zevolution generated in the name of "reason". In both instances there was no recog- 
nition of the inevitability of an ideological taint because both had a too simple 
definition of "nature" and a too simple confidence in "reason". 

This fanaticism threatened the whole Western civilization with a civil war 
between the middle and the industrial classes. But it is significant that in the 
healthiest of -estern democracies this civil strife either never became overt, or 
having become overt, it has now been resolved. A healthy democratic society was able 
to dra the fangs of this ideological fanaticism, and to draw a fanatic creed within 
the scope of the "limited warfare" of parliamentary democracy. It was able to oc this 


by gradually developing insights, which are instructive for our whole problem of the 


ultimate validity and the ideolozical corruptions of moral concepts in politics. 


These insights include, 1) the, recomition of the validity of a viewpoint despite the 


ideological distortion, furnished by the interests of its chief proponents; 2) the 


recognition of the possibilit; of winnotring truth from error in various ideological 


positions; and 3) the admission that it is not possible, finally to eliminate certain 


iceolosical preferences of classes and nationse They must be accepted as the in-~ 


evitable fruit of the finiteness of man's intelligence and the intimate association 
between reason and interest in human affairs. 


1) The emphasison liberty in the bourgeois viewpoint is valid beyond the 


prejudices of the middle classes who propounded it. Liberty corrects a defect in the 


classical view of the nature of man, for it corresponds to man's capacity to transcend 


every social and political situation, and to envisave ends and purposes which are not 


immediately relevant to any collective purpose. This emphasis on liberty in this con- 


text uas contributed, not so much by bourgeois class interests, as by the Judeo- 


Christian view of human selfhood. Sectarian Christianity, and later Calvinism, made 


this idea relevant to political theory. The relevance is classically expressed in 


John ifilton's thesis, "Give unto Caesar the thinss that are Caesar's and to God the 
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things that are Cod's. My conscience I have from God mdaI can not sive it to 


Caesar". Liberty as an economic coctrine, the theory of "free enterprise" is more 


clearly a bourgeois ideolozy, but it corrects a defect in the classical conception of 


the community, because it emphasizes that haruony and justice are achieved not so 


much by conformity to an ideal structure of lay as by the free play of the various 
vitalitics and interests in the community. In short, the iceal harmony of the com- 
munity reauires freedom. 

2) The possibility of :innowing truth from error in the various ideolozical 
positions is perfectly illustrated by the histor; of the free societies which have 
allowed various ideological positions to be stated itithout hindrence.e This has made 
for a correction of the extreme libertarian position which guaranteed justice as an 
inevitable fruit of freedom. Modern deuiocracies have placed economic freedom under 
sufficient political control to guarantee minimal standards of justice end social 
security which the free market did not guarantee, and they have used political pover 


to guarantee a better equilibrium of economic power than was possible by purely 


automotic processes. Thus soe of the creed of the “iarxist rebels against bourgeois 
ideology was incorporated ir. the synthetic creed of mocern democracy. 

3) The experience of modern free societies has also proved that it is not 
possible to eliminate ideological preferences entirely, but that it is possible to 
mitigate ideological warfare by recognizin: that each ideological preference has its 
orm legitimacy and contributes to the wisdom of the vhole. It is also possible to 


aypreciate that this or that class is a natural bearer of the particular ideoloical 


preference, It is natural, for instance, for an aristocracy to prefer the organic 
and traditional hierarchies of community and tote complacent toward the excessive 


inequalities of such hierarchies. It is natural. for the bourgeois classes to prefer 


the freedom of initiative to the security of a manazed economy, because they have 


their own security in either their property or their skill. It is equally natural 
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for the industrial vorker to prefer security to liberty, because he lacks unique skill 
and is most seriously exposed to the crises and aladjustments of an unregulated 
economy. 


It is certainly significant that in our om nation, practically untouched by 


Marxist docma, the same ideological preferences should divide the middle and 
industrial classes as in all western European statese 

But even if the experiences of democratic states should give us the insights 
about standards and their ideological distortions, the question is whether there are 
significantanalogics in international sith en, which might sive us some licht in 
the ideological international strugzle in which our om nation has become the pro- 
tagonist of the bourgeois creed; Russia has become the holy land of the prolectarian 
creed, and these tyvo nations are the hegemonous nations in the two power blocs which 
divide the world. Their ideological strugzle is carried on across the expanses of 
the two dark continents in which nations are coiing to birth, which have a strong 
preference for the Marxist utopian creed despite our abhorrence of it as the bearer 
of despotism. ‘Je can learn something from the enalosies of our domestic politics, 
in this strugzle, provided we recognize that no historical analogies are exact. The 
Russien ideology is not subject to the re influences of an intcgrel end free 
society. There is therefore no prospect of draing the fangs of its fanaticisn, 
particularly since the illusions in the communist creed have become the weapons of 
an international, rather than a dint strugzle. Un the other hand, it may be a handi- 
cap of the free world that the peculiar conditions of American life, the wealth of 
the nation and the lack of a feudal past in the backzround of the history of our 
bourgeois paradise has given the American version of the bourgeois creed a strongly 
libertarian flavor, which accords neither with our contempory experience or with the 


necessities of the new nations of the dark continents. 
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For these and other reasons we must expect an ideological struggle rather thm 


an ideological exchange, in international politics, and we must recognize that the 
jdeological advantases are with our foes, rather than with us, despite the refuta- 


tion in experience of the utopian creed, which has established a monopoly of power 


for a small oligarchy, ostensibly acting as surrogates for a messianic class; and 
despite the immunity to that creed among the very industrial classes of the capital- 
istic nations for which it vas desisned, with the possible exception of the less 
healthy estern nations, ‘such as France and Italy, in which social conditions 


approximate the catastrophic situation which the ori.cinal apocalypse envisaged for 


the whole of civilization. 

Our disadvantaves cante defined in terms which deal with toth the internal 
organization of the various nations end with their nationel interests. Our democratic 
creed is, despite its obvious virtues of conformity to both the essential structure 
of human existence and to the most plausible definition of the common good, at a 
disadvantage in both domestic end foreign policy. 

In foreizn policy we are at a disadvantage because the coumumist creed com- 
bines a bogus universalism, with an anneal to the national as»virations of the budding 
nations of the cark continents. The bozus universalism makes the communist politi- 
cal power the only real empire of the modern day. its imperial prestize, not unlike 
that of the ancient and iia’ empires in which the pretension of the universal 
community sustained the imperial community. “hile Russian national interests have 


not been successfully veiled by this pseudo-universalism in Surope, as events in. 


Polana and Hunzary testify, they have not been particularly apparent on the dark 


continents, where Russia successfully exploits the residual and real resentments of 


the nev nations against the former exploitative or imperialistic relation of the 


European nations to the non-tecknical nations. Our ideolovical handicap is increased 


by the fact that the ncwly emancipated nations have the same attitudes toward the 
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responsibilities and the power of the hegemonous nation, which characterized the 
simple equalitarianism and livertarianism of the French :nlightenment. They regard 
liberty and equality as simple possibilities rather than as regulative principles 


of justice. In this illusion they are supported by the larxist utopien creed, which 


gives no place in its theory for the necessities of political integration, through 
the sradation of authority and the centralization of pover, in either the national or 
the international community. Every national community, thatever its ideolosicel. 


e 


illusions, manages to yield a certain tolerance toward the "rulers", as necessary 


instruments of its order, even though the power and the privilege claimed by the 


rulers is a threat to an ideal justice. 3ut in the international communit,, the 
hegemonous nation lacks the panoply of majesty and the traditional aura of authority 
which the monarchs and rulers of nations enjoy. 

This ideological handicap of he -emonous nations is ag:sravated by the further 
fact that the liarxist creed corresoonds more nearly to the social and political facts 


in disintegrating feudal and tribal systems than to the social realities of a nicely 


balanced technical society. The inequalities are sreater in these aerarian societies: 
gq ? 


and the technical nations have proved only recently that their freecom is compatible 


ti th both justice and order. The new nations are therefore tempted to regard the 


social and political freedom of the advanced “’estern societies as either a fraud or 


as a virtue beyond their attainment. ‘e easily forget that it required four centurie: 


for “lestern civilization to prove that the common s00d need not be reduced to the 


minimum of order but that the order could be enriched by standards of freedom and 


justice without beins endangered. 


In addition we must realize that the emphasis upon the disnity of the 


individual end upon his right to a political freedom, compatible with his essential 


freedom, which has been the fruit of the influence of the Judeo-Christian tradition 


upon the est, is not shared by the cultures of Asia and Africa, whether primitive 
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or advanced. For even the advanced cultures may subordinate the individual to the 
family as in Confucianism, or regard individuality as a fate from which redemption 


is sought, as in the mystic relizions of the Orient. 


It may be a significant fact that in the very day that our philosophers are 


inclined to deny cognitive value to moral judgements and to reduce their content to 
merely "emotive" significance, our whole culture is inclined to obscure the endless 
cultural and ideological relativities in the political judgements of the nations. 


We are inclined to become simple Aristotelians and Stoics end to rezard the social 


and political standards of the Western worlc as so clearly in accord with a universal- 
ly valid conception of human nature or of the common good, that we cen summon little 

understanding for the ideological preferences of the new nations of the dark 
continents. We are particularly baffled if these prcferences should lead to neutral- 
ist or even to pro-communist political pslicies, sarticularly since we have realized 


so clearly that the communist inonopoly of power is in violation of the essential 


prerequisite of justice, which demands a multiplicity of centers of power mda 
tolerable equilibrium between them; and that communist collectivism clearly violates 
the essential dignity of man by subordinating him to a social and political orocess. 
We would be politically more astute if we ania able to recognize that our 
social anc political standards, guaranteeing both frceiom nd justice are on the one 


hand clearly in conformity to the essential nature of man, end on the other hand 


they have to be validated as being something more than luxuries which only a 
technically advanced civilization with lonz experience in palancin> the various 
interest of the community and in softeninz the fanatic tendencies in ideological 
preferences, can afford. 


It would not be unfair to < ssert that we are more baffled and confused than 


need be because our essentially valid moral approach to the political order is still 


too much under the influence of the theories of the Enlightenment to do justice to 
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the fact that rational analyses of the human and eeeial #4 beakion ike bound to be 
subject to various ideolovical distortions by reason of the influence of interest, 
passion end particular perspectives upon the rational process. "“e are certainly not 


reasonable in our complete trust in the rational process. One of the consequences of 


this failure to gauge the effect of interest and ideolozy is the corresponding failure 
to acknowledge the place of power in the organization of both the national and the 
international community. There is of murse a "realistic" tradition in “estern 


history, which is supposed to have Machiavelli and Hobbes. for its fathers; but the 


tradition is suspect because its uncri.tical avietion to the order, which preponderant 
power creates, neglects the standards of justice and liberty, which are the more 
adequate criteria of the common good in the demo cratic tradition. British thought has 
menaged to achieve a synthesis betrveen the realistic and the liberal approach to life. 
But in America we seem destined to deny in theory what tre affirm in common sense end 
practice. This is unfortunate because we are thus fated t. counter the illusions of 
the hard utopianism of communism (which veils the power realities by its utopian . 
creed) with the illusions of the soft utopianism of our liberalism, which denies the 
power realities of the internationel oceania ty while it is called upon to assume the 
resp nsibilities of the most potrerful of the nations in the aliiance of free nations. 
It toulad be unjust to judge Joodrow ‘ilson too severely for initiating us into 


world responsibilities through liberal slogans in which the principle of "the self- 


determination of nations" obscured the ever increasing interdependence of nations; 
and the idea of "collective security" failed to do justice to the necessity of inte- 


gratin; an alliance of nations through the responsibile use of hezgemonous porrer. It 


would be unfair because neither Wilson nor the nation could have surmised the future 


in which the isolationist ana infant nation, wold emerse out of the wecond ‘orld War, 


incomparably the most povreriul of the free nations. 
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We were vaulted into this position of hegemony with incredible rapidity and 
have adjusted ourselves to our burdens and resoonsibilities with tolerable grace. 
But we still are oriented by liberal theories which obscure the realities of pover 


and the gradations of authority which manifest themselves in any community, national 


or international. 

We no longer emphasize the liberal principle of the self-determination of 
nations unduly, though we have a proper sympathy for the problems of the meny new 
nations which the disintegration of the empires has brought to birth in the two World 
Wars. But we are inclined to legitimatize our pover by appealing to a rather abstract 
universalism and by making ourselves the servant of the ad hoc majorities of the 
General Assembly of the United Nationse Our policy must tork in the fremevork of this 
world organization; but it must aes have a due appreciation of the continuing re- 
sponsibilities of the hezemonous nations. The Constitution of the Mnited Nations 
does not reveal the fact which history attests, namely, that a stable alliance of the 
two most stable democratic governments must furnish the core of hegemonous power for 
the free world. 

Our failure to recognize the significance of this non=constitutional but 
historically important fact drove Britain into its desperate anc futile venture in 
the Suez crisis. Her animus azainst us was sharpened by Secretary Dulles! gratuitous 
observation that we were not a "colonial power". ‘We were, in fact, an ex-colonial 
power; and we tried to divert the rescntiuents of the non-technical nations azainst 


the technical ones because of the original exploitative and imperialistic contact of 


the West with Asia and Africa, by calling attention to our innocency of the imperial- 


istic taint upon the West. But in the process we forsot the responsibilities of our 


hegemony. Our gambit served to disassociate ourselves from the evils of French 


imperialism, aggravated by the fact that trance was unable, either to hold or to 


liquidate its Empire. 
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But our policy had the disadvantage of weakening the Anclo-Saxon alliance and 
of obscuring the moral and political prestige of the nation which is destined to 
share the hezemony of the free world :ith us and which had the remarkable political 
feat of transmuting an Impire into a commonwealth of nations in which white and 
colored nations enjoyed equality and liberty. Our failure to appreciate the histori- 
cally created congeries of power and prestige is watched by our inclination, not to 
make policy in the United “ations but to have the United Nations make volicy for us. 
‘his is tantamount to the abdication of our hegemonous responsibility, whiea is no 
less real for the lack of a constitutional framework. 

These political juczements are hazardous and may obscure. rathez than illumine 
the basic thesis. This thesis is that there is a sound reason for the aorcl oretere- 


ence for a aemocratic society, but that the validations of this oreference are too 


simple. They co not do justice to the endless complexity of historical, as dis= . 
tinguished from, natural reality. They do not appreciate the ideolo ical perspectives 
and viewpoints which may be taken of the historical common good, prompted by varying 
interests. And they do not wake ee the inevitable use of porver and prestige in 
the organization of any community, national or internatio:al. Since every mature 
volitical science takes interest, ideolow and for granted, one can only con- 
clude that the popular moral concepts about political reality are determined by forms 
of rationalism end naturalism, which have not benefitted from the more precise analy= 
ses of modern political science. They are embocied in popular viewpoints, thich we 


have inherited from /:ristotelian and Stoic rationalism, and civen ner life in the 


Enlightenment. They jive a valid account of the moral element in political judzement 


insofar as these classical forms of thouzht are valid. They are revealed as defective 


whenever they fail to come to teras sith the complexity of historical reality, the 


varied interests and vitalitics which must be harmonized in any community, and the 


varied types of power, prestige and authority which must be used as harmonizing 


agentse 
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In rezard to the popular attitudes toward political reality in a great nation, 
vaulted very rapidly to its eminence in the torl< community, the simplicities of our 
early life and the doomas of a previous century are momentarily more potent than the 
considered convictions of those whose business it is to study political affairs. 
Perhaps it is a consolation that a rather too simple anc moralistic attitude 
tovard politics in general and world politics in particular, which tends on the one 
hand to be baffled by ideolozical preferences other than our own, tends on the other 
hand to give moral »reference to the resentments of the treak nations azainst the 
powerfui, rather than to the responsibilities of the powerful and hegemonous nations. 
This gives our nation a singular ethos of innocency and sidesinchtinia our President to 
take time off periodically from the leadership of the alliance of free natio.jis, % 
act as umpire between East and "este 
But our allies ere not impressed by this innocency, The London Economist wrily 
remarks that we have not made up our mind whether to be "the pillars of society or 
the vanguard of the revolution." ‘le would not be subject to such a charge if we 
clarified our mind on the difference betieen the basic moral justification of a free 
society and the endless relativities in the political applications of the basic moral 


principles. 


Reinhold +iebuhr 
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ARE SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS DIFFERENT? AN APPLICATION OF 
SCALE ANALYSIS TO SENATE VOTING PATTERNS 


By 
Hugh Douglas Price 
 (U of Fla) 


Introduction. 


In any given period a discipline possesses certain resources of 
knowledge, experience, and imagination. These resources are sufficient 


to deal with some problems, but not with others. An eminent mathematician 
puts the matter this way: 


Imagine farmers living in a country where no other tool was 
available except the wooden plough. Of necessity, the farms would 
have to be in those places where the earth was soft enough to be 
cultivated with a wooden implement. If the population grew 
sufficiently to occupy every suitable spot, the farms would 
become a map of the soft earth regions. If anyone ventured 
beyond this region, he would perish and leave no trace. 

It is much tie same with mathematical research....+ 


And, one might add, with the social sciences. The map of our reliable 
knowledge-~as distinguished from idle speculation or mere hunches--does 
come to resemble the map of those problems which can be handled by our 
existing tools and techniques. Other problems may be raised, and be of 


great importance, but without appropriate research tools they cannot be 
answered in any adequate manner. 


Among the more fascinating problems for the student of internal party 
processes is the question of "who votes with whom, and on what" in the 
Congress. Unfcrtunately, few tools for readily tackling this problem have 
been available, hence it has remained pretty much off the map of our 
reliable knowledge. In fact, over the past 25 years--since the pioneering 
studies of Stuart Rice and Hermann Beyle--there has been a surprising lack 
of innovation in quantitative techniques for the study of the legislative 
process. This paper seeks te explore the research implications of a 
relatively new technique, Louis Guttman's scale analysis, which the author 
has applied in a more general study of Senate voting patterns over the 
period 1949-1956.2 In this paper particular emphasis is placed upon 
problems of intra-party adjustment, using Southern and non-Southern 
Senate Democrats as an example. 


This paper, like Gaul in Caesar's time, is divided into three parts. 
In part I three major alternative approaches to the systematic analysis 
of roll call votes are contrasted, and some limitations on the usefulness 
of each are indicated. In Part II the methodology of scaling is very 
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briefly explained, and its relation to Professor Beyle's attribute-cluster- 
bloc analysis explained. In Part III, finally, some substantive (though 
not necessarily substantial) results of the application of scaling to 
Senate voting are presented. | 


Part I 


No statistical analysis can rise to greater significance than the 
data on which it is based. Now there are certain obvious limitations on 
the value of roll call votes as basic data. Certainly a simple "yea" or 
"nay" vote cannot express differing degrees of intensity of feeling, doubts 
about different parts of a complex measure, and may conceal the fact that 
the same response may come from two legislators for contradictory reasons 
(as in the not too frequent situation where two extremes join to defeat a 
compromise proposal). Further, there is considerable evidence that a 
legislator's own personal opinion or the position he takes within committee 
may well differ from the stand he takes on a record vote. One even hears 
rumors that on occasion votes are more or less traded, as when some Western 
Democrats vote with the Southerners on civil rights in return for needed 
Southern support for a high federal dam in Hell's Canyon. Despite these 
limitations roll call votes are of great importance in the legislative 
struggle and, properly used, are a very valuable source of data. 


In addition to the worth of the basic data the value of any quantitative 
study is also limited by the validity of the techniques by which the data 
is handled. This second sort of problem, involving the logical analysis 
of the quantification process, has not been the subject of much attention 
among political scientists.3 Most quantitative roll call studies can be 
said to follow one or another of three general approaches which correspond - 
rather closely to the three classic positions, on the age-old philosophical 
question of the existence of universals (Plato's "ideas," the abstract 
entities of the Middle ‘ges, and abstract classes in general). The dif- 
fering assumptions of these three positions, which are summarized in Table 1 
below, are of direct relevance for this study and will be briefly contrasted. 


Table 1 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ALTERN‘TIVE APPROACYES TO STATISTICAL ROLL CALL ANALYSIS 
Type of Level of Ontological Type of 
Approach Analysis Commitment Measurement Used 

Research Ideologies or other Universals In cardinal numbers 
Neopzatonism broad "isms" exist in Nature (eg, "60% liberal") 

Research Middle-range Universals are In ordinal rankings 
Conceptualism policy attitudes mind-made categories 

Research Individual roll calls Avoids any use Usually none, though 
Nominalism on specific issues Universals similar instances 


may be counted 
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1) Research Nominalism. Taking the last-named approach of Table 1 
first, the research nominalist steers clear of numerical indexes of such 
abstract entities as "liberalism" or "isolationism." Refusing to deal with 
such abstractions the nominalist will usually regard each roll call vote as 
a unique irreducible event. He may count the number cf different instances 
in which a given proportion of Southern Democrats vote with the Republican 
majority, but he will never, never--or at least hardly ever--try to combine 
these votes into some high-level composite variable. This cautious approach, 
embodying the minimum ontological commitments and giving the maximum regard 
to the integrity of the basic data, characterizes much of the work of such 
outstanding students as V. 0. Key and Julius Turner. Needless to say, 

this approach has much to commend it though it may require an unusual 
talent for generalizing to be able to draw any simple conclusions from 

its mass of data. 


2) Research Neoplatonism. This position is at the opposite extreme. 
And as Moliere's M. Jourdain went through life speaking "prose" without 
ever realizing it, so some researchers are perhaps equally unwitting 
users of the Neoplatonic doctrine that universals or abstractions (such 
as "liberalism" and "isolationism") do exist in nature. Most researchers 
do not trouble themselves with this implicit assumption, but set right out 
to measure these abstract variables, and to measure them by cardinal 
numbers.4 Given some multi-syllable "ism," the research Neoplatonist will 
collect a batch of roll call votes which might conceivably be said to have 
some relation to the broad topic and compute each individual senator's 
arithmetic percentage of support. The resulting index scores are then © 
analyzed in terms of supposed cardinal values measured from a supposed zero 
point along the supposed dimension. This, neediess to say, involves a 
lot of supposition! | 


Now the research nominalist may be cpen to some criticism for 
sticking too closely to the data and not exploiting those further regu- 
larities which might be found, but the research Neoplatonist must be 
criticized for allowing imagination to run beserk. Both the identification 
of a single variable and the development of a quantitative metric are 
complex tasks. The ordinary numerica] index number of legislative 
attitudes, however, is usually put together in such a manner that it 
violates some of the most basic rules of logic and mathematics (though 
perhaps not necessarily those. of common sense, since the results may be 
of some rough value in pointing up gross differences). 


The basic objection to the research Necplatonist's type of "measurement" 
is that it puts the cart (of quantification in cardinal values) before 
determining if there is a horse (a cumulative rank order along which a 
measurement might be made). Now a quantitative measurement of a variable 
implies the prior existence of a specific cumulative rank order.? Our. 
number system by its very definition is cumulative and implies the 
existence of a rank order, ‘lence any variable to which numbers are 
meaningfully applied must also be cumulative. And if cardinal numbers 
are applied then that variable must have a given zero point and a basic 
unit of measure in which all differences of degree can be expressed. 
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The fallacy of most shortcuts to the cardinal measurement of legislators' 
attitudes lies in the failure to test whether the various individual votes 
in an index can be shown to relate to a single possible variable and to 
a cumulative rank order. Contrast the concepts of "height" and "liberalism" 
for example. Every senator who is at least as tall as the 6" mark in 
height is also at least as tall as the 5' 11" mark, the 5' 10" mark, and 
every other lesser mark. But if he is "80 per cent liberal" on the basis 
of a ten-vote index can we guarantee that he voted for at least every 
included bill for whidh a "60 per cent liberal" voted? Generally we 
cannot. In fact, we may even find that "50 per cent liberal" Jones voted 
liberal on issues 1, 3, 5, 7, and 9 while "50 per cent liberal" Smith 
voted liberal on issues 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10. 


But this is surely incredible. Two individuals with supposedly 
identical degrees of the attribute under study might be opposed on all 
of the issues included in the index. Now one never finds two five-inch 
long pencils such that each reaches five of the inch-markers on a ten-inch 
ruler, but one reaches only the odd-numbered markers while the other , 
reaches only the even ones! It is not endugh to merely reach any five 
markers--if we are to genuinely measure a single variable then they 
must be the first five markers in an ordered series, and they must in- 
clude all those markers reached by any object of lesser length and be 
included in those reached by any object of greater length. And so it 
is--or should be--with votes used in an index. If they are to genuinely 
measure a single variable then they must constitute a cumulative series of 
more and more stringent tests of the variepee, thus dividing the pcpu- 
lation under study into cumulative groups. 


3) Research Concenptualism. Fortunately there is a middle position 
which sympathizes with the nominalists' respect for the integrity of the 
data, but which also shares the Neoplatonists! urge for more general 
categories of analysis. Conceptualism differs from the Neoplatonists' 
position in that it denies that there are universais or abstract entities 
in nature waiting te be discovered, holding rather that such concepts 
are more or less useful man-made "inventions." At a more down to earth 
level the conceptual approach differs by attempting to construct such 
concepts in accord with the rules of logic and mathem:tics. Research 
conceptualism should be a popular as well as a respectable position 
Since, as Harvard's W. V. Quine points out, "the tired nominalist can 
lapse into conceptualism and still allay his puritanic conscience that 
he has not quite taken to eating lotus with the platonists,"7 


In roll call analysis the research conceptualist seeks to combine 
individual votes in such a manner that the existence of various more 
general underlying variables (or dimensions) can be suggested as a logical 
possibility (though not a certainty) and so that individual legislators 
can be compared in an ordinal (that is, rank order) manner in regard to 
such hypothetical variables. Thus the conceptualist seeks to go beyond 
the rather strict limits of research nominalism, but without being forced 
to embrace the illogic of research Neoplatonism., One technique for doing 
this is by use of Louis Guttman's scale analysis. In the course of the 
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past seven years a huge literature has developed on the subject of 
scaling,® but the basic concept and its particular importance for roll 
call analysis are briefly summarized in the following section. 


Part II 


There is nothing mysterious or complicated about the Guttman scale. 
It is simply a series of criteria which result in cumulative divisions of 
the population under study.” Thus if a man from Mars wanted to compare 
New York City buildings in terms of their height but lacked any quantitative 
concepts such as the foot or meter he could still pick out a series of 
buildings and use them to define a rank order of qualitative classes. He 
could, for example, classify all buildings on Manhattan as to whether they 
were at least as tall as the following: 

( X = Yes ) 


As tall as: ; Not as tall as: 


Building Henry Metro- RCA Henry Metro- 


Classes Building Hudson politan :Building Hudson politan 
Hotel Museum _ Hotel Museum 


Type xX 
Type x 


Type 
Type 


Now if our Martian visitor remained on Manhattan long enough he would 
discover that all of the thousands of buildings in the area would fall 
exactly into one of the above four cumulative categories, and that no 
where--on earth or on Mars--is there a building which is not as high as 

the Metropolitan Museum, not as high as the Henry Hudson Hotel, but which 
towers over the RCA Building in Rockefeller Center. Hence we have a perfect 
cumulative Guttman-type scale based on a series of qualitative distinctions. 
The result is a rank order of buildings which are more or less tall than 
others, but without any connotations of cardinal measurement. 


Simple as this approach may seem, it was not until the decade of the 
1940's that a procedure was worked out for systematically applying it to 
social science data (most of which is not quantitative in the sense of being 
subject to cardinal measurement). This was finally done by Louis Guttman, 
a social psychologist working in the War Department's attitude measurement 
project during World War II. Opinion researchers had long been aware that 
the specific wording of a question often has a violent effect on the per- 
centage of positive responses. To get greater reliability a number of 
questions might be asked to evoke varying degrees of agreement about what 
appeared to be a single broad topic. But this introduced the danger, as 
yet largely unrecognized by devotees of the index number, that some of the 
questions might relate to some dimension or variable other than the one 
supposedly being measured. 
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Guttman's solution to this problem of determining the uni-dimensionality 
of a series of questions was simply to define a preliminary universe of 
questions which seemed to be directly related to the basic attitude, then 
submit a series of questions from this collection to a group of respondents. 
If the questions do constitute cumulative criteria relating to a single 
attitude dimension among the various respondents then the answers to the 
questions will divide the respondents into a series of strictly cumulative 
groups. O Now the problem of whether the questions do in some purely objec- 
tive sense relate to a single dimension is not at stake, nor does even a per- 
fectly cumulative pattern of responses prove that the questions are even 

in a subjective sense related to a single dimension. The cumulative pattern 
among respondents is a necessary but not sufficient condition for establishing 
that the questions themselves are cumulative criteria along a single 
dimension. 


The attitude dimension, be it noted, is purely a hypothetical con- 
struct, something th t cannot be directly observed but only inferred as 
the basis for observed consistencies in overt behavior. In those cases~ 
where the Senate takes a series of votes on differing percentage cuts in 
a given program, or on differing dollar amounts of appropriations for a 
given function, or on requiring a different number of senators to invoke 
cloture the result is generally a series of perfectly cumulative divisions. 
Of course, if this were the only value of scaling it would indeed be open 
to the oft-heard criticism of "proving the obvious." Fortunately, it 
turns out that many of the major areas of policy difference, such as 
labor-management relations, rent control, public housing, economic controls, 
foreign aid, reciprocal trade, and so forth often involve similar cumu- 
lative divisions of attitude along what appears to be a series of dimensions. 


A very simple geometric metaphor will indicate the difference between 
a scaleable series of votes and the hodgepodge of measures often lumped 
together into numerical indexes. The oft-cited but little understood 
Arthur F, Bentley is the source of this suggestion--he wrote: 


If we take all the men of our society, say all the citizens of the 
United States, and look upon them as a spherical mass, we can pass an 
unlimited number of planes throug! the center of the sphere, each 
plane representing some principle of classification....Assuming perhaps 
hundreds, perhaps thousarids, of planes passed through the sphere, we 
get a great confusion of the groups. No one set of groups, that is 
no set distinguished on the_ basis of any one plane, will be an adequate 
grouping of the whole mass.12 


It is this "great confusion of the groups" which intrigues those who study 
pressure groups. But it is the great merit of scale analysis that it orders 
this apparent confusion into sets of cumulative groups which can be dis- 
tinguished along various dimensions. In doing so scaling provides the sine 
qua non for measurement, 
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Now if we let Bentley's sphere represent the total membership of the 
Senate and the planes represent the division. on each roll call vote we find 
one of two types of situations. In Figure 1-A below the planes do not 
intersect, that is, there is no criss-crossing and hence the votes can 
be said to be criteria potentially relating to a single dimension (and 
thus defining a single variable). If, however, the result is a confusion 
of criss-crossing, overlapping classifications--as in Figure 1-B below-- 
then by no stretch of the imagination can they be said to relate to any 
single dimension. 


Figure 1-A: Cumulative Figure 1-B: A Confusion 
Scale of Groupings Along a of Groups Based on Criteria 
Single Dimension. from Several Different Dimensions. 


At this point it may be well to turn from general discussion to the 
examination of how a sample scale is constructed. For this purpose I have 
chosen a subject with which everyone is femiliar--the Taft-Hartley Act of 
1947. Table 2 ranks the 95 senators (Bilbo had not been seated) into 12 
ordinal groupings running from those most favorable to organized labor to 
those most unfavorable. The rankings are based on responses to 11 roll 
call votes (all those taken on the subject except for a preliminary pro- 
cedural vote and the vote on passage of the conference report, which adds 
no new distinctions). The 11 issues, the responses considered pro-labor, 
and the margins on the roll calls are as follows: 


Murray: substitute "liberal" version for the whole bill (Yea vote 
is scored as pro-labor), roll call was 19-73. 

Taft: table Kilgore motion to postpone consideration for 10 

days (Nay), 59-17. 

Passage of Senate version of bill (Nay), 68-24. 

Vote to override Truman's veto (Nay), 63-25. 

Taft: permit suits for dameges for jurisdictional strikes or 
secondary boycotts (Nay), 65-26. 

Ball: prohibit union coercion of employees S as well as of © 
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7) Ball: require individualauthorization for check-off, and joint 
administration of union welfare funds (Nay), 48-40. 

8) Ball: limit industry-wide collective bargaining (Nay), 43-44. 

9) Aiken: permit injunctions where unions hold up perishable farm 
produce (Nay), 36-54. 

10) Ball and Byrd: prohibit union shop (Nay), 21-57. 

11) Ball: permit injunctions and suits where union has jurisdictional 
strike or secondary boycott (Nay), 28-62. 


In Table 2, pages 9-10, pro-labor responses are indicated on the 
left-hand side of the center dividing line and anti-labor responses on the 
right-hand side. The most pro-labor senators are listed at the top of the 
scale, and those progressively less pro-labor are then listed in order down 
to the most anti-labor, who are at the very bottom of the second page. 

The senators! individual stands on the 11 issues are taken from the 1947 
Congressional Quarterly (pages 301-303 and 308). Record votes are indicated 
by an "X" in the appropriate pro-labor or anti-labor column for each issue; | 
pairs or announced stands are indicated by a "/". Where a senator gave no 
indication at all of his stand a zero is entered in both the pro and as 
columns for that vote. 


Of the 1,019 responses included in the scale in Table 2 all but 28 
fall within the perfect scale patterns (an additional 26 responses are 
unknown, ‘and are scored neither for nor against the scale pattern). Thus 
if we were to try and reproduce each senator's complete voting record on 
the 11 issues knowing only his rank position on this scale (and his missed 
votes) we would be correct 97.4 per cent of the time (that is, on all but 
28 of the 1,019 responses). Guttman has christened this percentage the 
"coefficient of reproducibility" and uses it as a basic test of the extent 
to which a series of items may be said to relate to a single dimension. 
For a perfect cumulative pattern the figure is 100 per cent. At the 
opposite extreme random guesses as to yes-no responses will result in 
about 50 per cent reproducibility. Although several other scoring 
formulas have been suggested, a discussion of their merits would lead 
us too far afield. For most social science data reproduci bility of at 
least 90 and preferably 95 per cent is regarded as the minimum for a 
scale to be acceptable. 


Now of the 2,048 possible combinations of positive or > negative 
responses on ]] wales (29 where n = the number of votes) there are only 
12 (that is, n +1) perfect scale patterns. In Table 2 no less than 70 
of the 95 senators fall into one of these 12 perfect scale patterns. 
Thus over 70 per cent of the individuals classified fall within the pre- 
dicted response patterns although these patterns are less than one per 
cent of the total available patterns. 


The remaining non~-scale types (the 25 senators not fitting one of the 
12 perfect scale patterns) must be assigned to one of the perfect patterns 
if they are to be included in the ranking. This has been done by assigning 
each of them to that scale pattern which he most closely resembles. Thus 
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Table 2 
SCALE ANALYSIS OF ELEVEN RECORD VOTES ON TAFT-HARTLEY ACT IN THE SENATE, 1947 
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Table 2 (Continued) 
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Senator Sparkman, for example, is assigned to pattern I, from which he 
differs in his response on issue number 3. If he were assigned to any 
other pattern, however, he would differ on more than one response (thus 
if he were assigned to pattern XII, the bottom one, he would differ on 
10 of the 11 issues). 


Further details of scaling methodology could be pursued at some 
length, but for the purposes of this paper we are more concerned with 
the result than with the technique. What, for example, does the scale 
indicate about differences between the parties, or between Southern and 
non-Southern Democrats? For greater convenience in handling this question 
the 12 scale categories--some of which are quite small--have been tele- 
scoped into just four "quartiles" (the cut-off points between categories are 
such that not exactly one-fourth of the senators can be included in each). 
In terms of party the breakdown of the scale rankings is as follows: 


Scale Categories: 


I-III IV-VIII Ix-XI XII Total # 
# Dems 23 8 5 8 44 
# Reps - 3 14 16 18 51 


Within the Democratic Party the Southern and non-Southern senators (Bilbo 
is still omitted) compare on the same basis as follows: 


# S Dems 4 4 5 g 21 
# non-S Dems 19 4: 23 


In this particular scale ranking the difference between Southern and non- 
Southern Democratic senators is even more striking than that between 
members of the major parties. 


It is also clear from this scale, however, that neither of the two 
major parties as a whole nor even the Southern Democrats display any very 
great cohesion. The non-Southern Democrats, however, are generally united 
in voting pro-labor on most of the issues. Now at this point we can turn 
from the problem of ranking attitudes along a hypothetical dimension to the 
slightly different question of "who votes with whom." ; 


In approaching this problem Stuart Rice, and later Hermann Beyle, 
Suggested that the number of times each possible pair of legislators voted 
together on the prevailing side on a series of issues be counted. These 
dyadic relations should then be entered in a square table large enough to 
list every legislator across the top of the page and down the side. 

Beyle suggests the names then be arranged, as nearly as possible, in such 
an order that those agreeing most often are in the upper-left corner. In 
the perfect case the number of agreements, on the prevailing side of each 
issue, between this bloc and the other legislators shades off gredually 
down to those at the bottom-right corner of the page, who voted opposite 
the majority bloc on every issue. ; 
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This technique, generally known as attribute-cluster-—bloc analysis, 
is obviously closely related to scale analysis. The difficulty with it, 
other than that it requires almost double the amount of clerical work 
necessary if one defines a dimension, is that on the prevailing side it is 
absolutely limited to cases where one bloc includes at least one-half of 
the total membership (a fairly rare occurrence). This is obvious since in 
a perfect bloc arrangement the prevailing bloc can "prevail" only if it 
iacludes at least one-half of the membership. In practice smaller blocs 
may seem to exist, but only due to the affects of absences or of irregu- 
larities in the pattern. In the case of other than perfectly cumulative 
blocs the assignment of individuals who do not exactly "fit" the bloc 
pattern is exactly analogous to the assigning of non-scale types within a 
scale pattern. In cases of missed votes, however, bloc analysis auto- 
matically lowers the absent legislators total number of agreements, and 
hence his classification whereas scaling provides a rationale for assigning 
him in accord with the way we would expect him to have voted had he followed 
the scale pattern. ' 

The attribute-cluster-bloc approach thus compares the records of 
each possible pairing of legislators, whereas scaling compares each 
legislater's record against the perfect scale pattern. Now as a matter 
of logic--a subject which I feel has been unduly neglected by political 
scientists--if the records of two individuals are related to a given 
standard in a known manner it should be possible to deduce from this how 
they are related to each other. If this can be done then scaling has 
not just one but two possible interpretations: not only as a technique | 
for ordinal measurement of legislative attitudes, but as a means for 
showing the existence of legislative blocs. 


Now in a perfect scale we know, without.performing any sort of 
Cluster analysis, that each individual in each given scale type voted with 
all other individuals in the same type on every issue considered. We 
know, further, that all the individuals in a given scale type voted 
identically as all the individuals in an adjoining scale type (above or 
below them) except on one issue, and we know which issue this is (something 
not evident from a cluster bloc analysis). In fact, the scale pattern 
tells us how many times individuals in any given scale type voted together 
with the individuals in any other type, and on which issues they agreed 
and on which they differed. The two extreme scale types, for example, 
vote opposite on all of the issues in the scale. 


Every perfect scale pattern thus constitutes, by definition, a perfect 
attribute-cluster-bloc analysis, and vice-versa. The only difference is 
that to properly bring out the cluster—blocs it is necessary to arrange 
the legislators so that the maximum numbers (of agreements between pairs 
of legislators) are concentrated, as in matrix algebra, along the main 
diagonal rather than in a corner. The lesser values then shade off 
symmetrically to both sides of the diagonal, reaching zero in the upper- — 
right and lower-left corners (thus indicating the total disagreement 
existing between the extreme scale types. Had Professor Beyle only 
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arranged his data in this form he should have arrived at the basic 
concept of a cumulative scale a full 25 veers ahead of the sociologists! 


Although a cluster-—bloc analysis of voting on the Taft—Hartley Act 
would not add anything to what is already evident in Table 2, it does 
suggest the possibility of using scaling to carry out a two-dimensional 
cluster-bloc analysis., That is, prepare a cross-tabulation with as many 
horizontal rows as there are different scale rankings on one scale and 
as many vertical columns as there are rankings on a second scale. Then 
each legislator can be entered in the unique cell which identifies his 
voting pattern on both dimensions. Assuming that both scales are perfect 
then all senators in a given row will have voted identically on all issues 
included in scale 1, a1] senators in a given column will have voted 
identically on all issues in scale 2, and thus all senators in a given 
cell of the table will have voted identically on all issues in both scales. 
In such a cross-tabulation the extent of voting agreement or disagreement 
between any individual legislators or groups of legislators in regard to 
two different dimensions is evident at a glance. 


Table 3 on page 14 presents an actual two-dimensional cluster-bloc 
analysis of Senate voting on two 1949 attitude scales. Rankings on the 
labor-management relations scale are indicated along the vertical axis 
while rankings on the reciprocal trade act extension scale are indicated 
along the horizontal axis. Space limitations preclude presenting the two 
complete scales, but the cross—-tab:lation alone makes it quite evident 
that although almost all of the Southern Democrats were in accord with 
their northern brethern in supporting reciprocal trade (something which 
has changed since 1949) about two-thirds of the Southerners were at 
opposite extremes on the subject of labor-management relations (something 
which has not changed much subsequently). 


Although there may be some slight correlation between support of the 
"liberal" position on reciprocal trade and on labor-management relations, 
Table 3 clearly points up the necessity for considering these as separate 
policy dimensions. If all the votes on both scales were included in a 
single numerical index, for example, the resuit would be a very poor guide 
to the real distribution of attitudes. The Southern Democrats in the lower- 
left corner, for example, would come out about "50 per cent liberal" on the 
combined trade and labor index when they actually were all-out supporters 
of the "liberal" trade position but all-out opponents of the "liberal" 
labor-management policy. 


From such two-dimensional attribute-cluster bloc studies the analysis 
can, with the eid of some glass shelves or a good imagination, be extended 
to include three policy dimensions (with the third being ranked perpendicu- 
larly to the plane including the first two). But rather than attempt to 
describe such Rube Goldberg machinery it seems preferable to move on to a 
more detailed application of the basic technigue of scaling to some selected | 
aspects of Senate voting in the pericd 1949-1956. . 
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TWO DIMENSIONAL ATTRIBUTE-CLUSTER-BLOC ANALYSIS OF 1949 SENATE VOTING 


Rankings on 1949 Reciprocal Trade Act Scale 
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Part III 


After this rather long excursion into problems of method we turn 
more directly to the theme of internal party differences in the Senate. 
For the period 1949 through 1956 a total of 56 acceptable scales of Senate 
voting patterns were constructed. These scales cover most, though by no 
means all, of the major controversial issues of the period on which there 
were a number of roll call votes. For each scale a breakdown by major 
partywas prepared, and then intra-party breakdowns were run to compare 
Southern and non-Southern Democrats (taking the 11 ex-Confederate states 
as "the South"), as well as Northeastern Republicans (from states 
north of the Potomac and east of Ohio) and other Republicans. Rather 
than treat each scale separately, as a research nominalist might, or try 
to cover all 56 by a single description, as a Neoplatonist might, I have 
sought to group the scales into a few conceptual categorie. based on 
differences in relative extent of party cohesion. . 


The first of my four categories is one designed to indicate scale 
areas of relatively "high" cohesion, and hence relatively sharp party 
difference. This pattern, which approaches the ideal of the "responsiblé 
parties" proponents, may be the result of a situation where constituency 
interests largely parallel party divisions, or of a strictly partisan party 
issue, or of extraordinarily successful maneuvering by the party leadership. 
The defining characteristic for this category is that there be a cut-off 
point in the scale ranking such that at least 80 per cent of the Democrats 
will be on one side and at least 80 per cent of the Republicans on the 
other. This pattern can perhaps be made somewhat clearer by a simple 
figure in which the successive scale rankings on the subject are indicated 
on the horizontal axis--for greater simplicity I have combined the rankings 
into four of as nearly equal size as possible, with the more "liberal- 
internationalist" position on the left. The number of senators in each 
ranking is indicated, separately by party, on the vertical axis. Figure 
2, page 16, presents the party profile in a typical Type I case: the 
Reciprocal Trade Act Extension scale for 1949 (which we have already 
met in different form in Table 3). 


Now in scale dimensions in which the parties as a whole differ as 
sharply as this, intra-party sectional differences are obviously at a 
minimum. Where almost all Democrats oppose almost all Republicans there 
can be no basic distinction between Scuthern and non-Southern Democrats. 
But how often is the difference between the parties this sharp? Of the 
56 scales used in this study 15 fall within the category of relatively 
sharp party disagreement (as defined above). These 15 scale areas and 
the year in which they occurred are as follows: 


Reciprocal Trade Act Extension, 1949 
Confirmation of "Liberal" Appointees, 1949 

Cut Funds for Army Engineers, 1949 

Economic Controls (Defense Production Act}, 1950 
Universal “Military Training, 1951 

Increase Postal Rates, 1951 
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"Ordinary" Distribution. "Bi-modal" Distribution. 


Extend Rent Control, 1952 

Cut Funds for Army Engineers, 1952 

Cut Funds for Federal Road Aid, 1952 

Economic Controls (Nefense Production Act), 1953 
Rubber Plant Disposal, 1953 

Amend Atomic Energy Act, 1954 

Amend Revenue Code, 1954 

Control of Subversion, 1954 

Postal Pay Increase, 1955 


In 21 of the remaining scale areas there is a cut-off point such 
that at least two-thirds of the Democrats are on one side and at ieast 
two-thirds of the Republicans on the other, but in which one or both 
parties fail to meet the more strict requirement set for category I. 
These 21 dimensions have been designated as policy areas of "moderate" 
party difference. Figure 3, page 16, showing the distribution by party 
on the 1951 foreign aid scale, illustrates the increased overlap of 
attitudes found in these scales. Although the differences between the 
parties is still quite noticeable, sectional intra-party breakdowns also 
begin to reveal some interesting differences. On this particular scale, 
for example, the distribution of Southern and non-Southern Democratic 
senators is as follows: 


(Lib) (Cons) 
Rank I II III “IV. Unknown Total 
# S Dems 6 6 7 3 8) 22 
# non-S Dems 18 4 3 8) 3 28 


The two more "liberal" categories of this scale ranking thus include 22 


of the 25 classified non-Southern Democrats but only 12 of the 22 Southerners. 


Although it might be of some interest to analyze the extent of sectional 


differences in all the category II scales, it seems preferable to concentrate 


our analysis on the remaining 20 scale areas of "low" party cohesion. In 
these cases, where one or both parties are so badly split as to be unable 
to muster even a two to one majority on either half of the scale, some 

variable other than party is obviously exerting powerful influence. The 
graphic patterns for the scale areas of low cohesion are extremely varied, 


in fact, so much so that I have sub-divided them into two general categories. 
The first and by far most frequent is what I have termed the ordinary pattern 
of low cohesion. This includes those cases where the parties are stili at 


least somewhat skewed in opposite directions or are almost identically 


distributed. There is, however, a very striking pattern which occasionally 


develops in which one party will predominate at the two polar extremes 
(thus presenting a bi-modal distribution) while the other party is con- 
centrated in the middle two categories of the scale (thus resembling a 
normal curve). Because of its explosive implications for internal party 
adjustment I have regarded this rather rare situation as worl of a 
separate classification of its own. Wee 
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The difference between the "ordinary" pattern of low cohesion and 
the "bi-modal" pattern can be seen by comparing the foreign aid scales 
of 1953 and 1954. In the former year, shown in Figure 4 on page 16, the 
two parties were rather similarly spread through ell four classifications 
(those in Rank I were the strongest supporters, those in Rank IV the 
strongest opponents). This was a temporary phenomenon resulting from 
somewhat decreased Democratic support for the aid program under a Repub- 
lican administration and an even more noticeable increase in Republican 
senatorial support for the program. By 1954, an election year in which 
Eisenhower stressed his concern for the foreign aid program, the situation 
had changed to that indicated in Figure 5 on page 16. The Republicans 
by 1954 were by and large to be found either among the most enthusiastic 
supporters or among the most bitter opponents of the aid program. The 
Democrats, however, were concentrated largely in the middle categories. 
Comparison of Figures 3, 4, and 5 on page 16 dramatically illustrates 
the changing party line-up on the question of foreign aid. 


The bi-modal pattern occurs for the Republicans on the foreign aid 
scales of 1954 and 1956. For the Democrats the 1949 cloture rule fight 
presents the clearest bi-modal pattern, although the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1950 also meets the minimum requirements for inclusion. Senate 
Democrats also closely approached the bi-modal pattern in the 1949 labor 
relations scale (see Table 3, page 14) and 1950 Revenue Act scale. In 
all six of these scales, including the last two marginal cases, the 
‘bi-modal pattern occurs in the ranks of the party in control of the White 
House. In each instance sectional cleavages within the bi-modally divided 
party are quite pronounced. One might conclude that the political 
necessities involved in winning the Presidency (as in the case of civil 
rights and the Democrats) or of carrying out absolutely necessary national 
policy (as in the case of foreign aid under the Republicans) require the 
party in power to push programs which threaten to split the ry along 
sectional lines in the Senate. 


Of the 20 scales of relatively slight party difference there are 
ll in which both parties are sharply divided. In four additional scales 
only the Democrats are so split, and in five additional ones only the 
Republicans are so split. Table 4, page 19, presents the customary four- 
rank breakdown between Southern and non-Southern Democrats on the 15 
scales in which the Democrats as a wncle were sharply divided. The scales 
are arranged in a rough order to indicate the decreasing importance of 
the sectional division as a possible explanation for the party disarray. 
Thus the first-listed scale, involving the 1949 attempt to modify the 
Senate's cloture rule and thus facilitate passage of FEPC legislation, 
presents an extremely sharp division. On the other hand, the last-listed 
scale, on continuing aid to Tito in 1956, indicates almost identical 
divisions within the Southern and non-Southern Democratic ranks. On most 
of the scales, however, there is a fairly clear difference between what 
might be termed the center of gravity among the Southern Democrats as 
compared to that of the non-Southern Democrats. 
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Table 4 19 


COMPARISON OF SOUTHERN AND NON-SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS' RANKINGS IN FIFTEEN 
SCALE AREAS OF LOW PARTY COHESION IN SENATE VOTING, 1949-1956 


Scale Subject Type Number of Senators in Total 
and Year Democrat Each "Quartile" Rank Classified 
I II IV 
Change Cloture Rule S 1 z 0 19 21 
(FEPC), 1949 non-S 17 4 6 5 32 
Electoral College Ss 1 1 r | 18 21 
"Reform," 1956 non-S 14 4 3 6 27 
Economic Controls iS) 3 3 13 0 19 
(DPA), 1951 non-S 15 8 1 1 25 
Displaced Persons S 6 1 6 7 20 
Act, 1950 non-S 24, 3 0 2 29 
Reorganize Regulatory iS) 3 4 10 3 20 
Commissions, 1950 non-S 17 4 3 2 26 
Foreign Aid, S 3 3 11 3 20 
1954 non-S 7 be | 3 3 24 
Excise Tax Cuts, Ss 4 6 7 4 21 
1954 non-S i 4 4 1 26 
Foreign Aid, Ss 7 4 6 4 21 
1955 non-S 18 6 3 0 27 
Use of Treaty S 7 3 4 4 18 
Power, 1953 non-S 16 3 - 3 2 24 
Foreign Aid, S} 9 3 4 6 22 
1953 . non-S 15 4 3 2 24 
Revenue Act, Ss 4 7 1 10 22 
1951 non-S 16 5 3 3 27 
Revenue Act, Ss 6 L 4 6 20 
1950 non-S 14 4 0 7 25 
Natural Gas Act, S 4 5 0 13 22 
1956 non-S 15 2 2 Fs} 27 
Foreign Aid, S 5 5 7 5 22 
1956 non-S 14 4 5 4 27 
Continue Aid to Ss 8 2 5 22 
Tito, 1956 non-S 10 3 26 
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From this extremely brief summary of some aspects of one possible 
application of scale analysis one can draw additional evidence for a 
number of familiar generalizations. A detailed examination of all 56 
scales leaves one with the impression that in most of these attitude 
areas the centers of gravity of the two major parties differed signifi- 
cantly. In almost one-third of the areas the division between the 
parties was quite sharp, although in another one-third the differences 
between them must be regarded as rather slight. Very low cohesion 
within one party was generally accompanied by low cohesion within the 
other, although in a few crucial areas one party would be bi-modally 
split while the other party was massed in a moderate position between 
the opposing wings of the former party. 


To speak of "the" Southern Democrats as a monolithic bloc voting 
the same way on most issues during this period would be to make a very 
serious error of analysis. On only two of the 56 scales (1949 cloture 
fight and 1956 electoral college reform) did the Southern Democrats 
even approach unanimity (and even here Pepper and Kefauver deviated on 


the former and Long, Gore, and Ellender deviated-~-with Kefauver absent 
campaigning-~on the latter) .14 


On a considerable number cf scales, however, the center of gravity 
of the Southern Democrats is obviously more to the conservative and--in 
recent years--isolationist end of the policy spectrum. That is, both 
Southern and non-Southern Democrats are split within their own ranks, 
but two out of three Southerners support the "conservative-isolationist" 
view on labor-management policy, displaced persons, taxation and revenue 
policy, use of the treaty power, public housing, rent control, and some 
other economic issues, while two out of three non-Southern Democrats 
will support the "liberel-internationalist" viewpoint. And there still 
remain a good many areas in which the two sectional wings of the Democratic 
Party are more or less united in opposition to the Republicans or in which 
both wings are about equally split. 


Thus we reach the melancholy conclusion that the difference in 
Senate voting patterns between Southern and non-Southern Democrats is a 
complex matter of many varying shades of gray, plus occasional spots of 
black and white. It would b2 misleading to describe the general situation 
in terms of some selected instance of black and white contrast, or of 
total lack of difference between the two. On the other hand, it seems to 
me of very slight value to attempt to reduce the situation to some hypo- 
thetical "average" situation (which may not correspond to a single real 
instance) without paying any attention to the very considerable dispersion 
around this central tendency. If we are to be very accurate I think such 
a complex situation requires at least a relatively complex description. 


For many purposes scale analysis does afford an important new technique 
for providing more accurate descriptions of many aspects of legislative 
voting behavior. This, of course, may not throw much light upon the broad 
range of questions involved in a detailed legislative case study. Scaling 
points up the need for more careful definitions of the variables we seek 
to measure, as well as the necessity for a more cautious approach to the 
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problems of cardinal measurement.15 Scaling affords visible proof of the 
serious methodological weaknesses of most current indexes of legislative 
attitudes. It also suggests the importance of developing relational 
statistics, such as our ordinal rankings, which indicate structure 
without attempting to establish a strict quantitative metric. Scaling 
also constitutes an important improvement on existing techniques, such 

as attribute-cluster-—bloc analysis, for the study of who votes with whom. 


Scaling, in common with other formal disciplines such as mathematics 
and symbolic logic, seeks to make more obvious the relationships holding 
between a large number of factors. As with these other disciplines 
absolutely nothing is added to the significance of the original data. 

But to admit that nothing is added to what was already implicit in the 
data is not to say that we--the harrassed and imperfect observers—-do 

not see relationships that we could not have grasped from merely observing 
the original data. What is there and what we know about what is there 

are quite different matters at the methodological level as much as they 
are at the epistemological level. 


Like mathematics and logic, scaling can tell the omniscient mind 
absolutely nothing new. The results of such tautological processes are 
already present, in somewhat less obvious form, in the raw data. If God 
exists and is omniscient, then He knows all possible deductions, corre- 
lations, scale patterns, and all other possible relationships without 
having to perform any calculations. Hence, as has often been remarked, 
those who feel on a par with the Diety have no need for logic or mathe-. 
matics, Those of us with lesser endowments continue to find a considerable 
advantage in the use of such formal techniques. 


Despite its many advantages scaling is by no means a research panacea. 
It requires a volume of data which is often unattainable. And even given 
the data, scale analysis can only be usefvl for handling certain types of 
questions and not others. Thus perhaps the mcst important question of 
legislative voting analysis--why so-and-so votes a given way--is almost 
completely beyond its range. The advent of the steel plow has not 
entirely replaced the earlier wooden version, nor has it yet made the 
desert or the arctic bloom. Political scientists who, like Voltaire, 
seek to cultivate their gardens, may find the simpler research techniques 
satisfactory for some purposes. For many other purposes I think scaling 
offers very important advantages. And for many yet different purposes 


I fear we must continue the search for still other new and more powerful 
research tools. 
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NOTES" 


1. W. W. Sawyer, Prelude to Mathematics (Penguin Ed.), p. 64. 


2. The application of scale analysis to legislative voting has 
previously been carried out by George Belknap on the Senate in the 80th 
Congress, by Charles D. Farris {on the House of Representatives), by: 
Duncan MacRae (for a state legislature and the House of Representatives), 
and others. Sociologist Jesse Bernard has even applied it to Supreme 
Court voting on judicial decisions. This paper summarizes parts of the 
author's Ph.D. thesis written under the general direction of Professor 
V. O. Key at Harvard University. The author is endebted to the Social 
Science Research Council for a training fellowship which has greatly 
facilitated the work. Of course, neither Professor Key nor the Council 
are responsible for the views expressed in this paper. 


3. Honorable exceptions here are the careful work done by Herbert 
A, Simon on the measurement of "power," by James G. March on the measure- 
ment of "influence," and by Robert A. Dahl on democratic theory. 


4. The distinction between cardinal numbers (one, two, three, etc., 
which assert numerical values) and ordinal numbers (first, second, third, 
etc., which indicate only relative position) is of vital importance. It 
is not, as sometimes suggested by language students, something invented 
to make the mastery of French or German more difficult. 


5. For excellent discussions of this topic see Carl G. Hempel, 
Fundamentals of Concept Formation in Fmpirical Science, International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol II, #7, especially pages 50-69; 
Gustav Bergmann and Kenneth W. Spence, "The Logic of i sychophysical 
feasurement," Psychological Review (1944), reprinted in Feigl and 
Brodbeck, Readings in the Philosophy of Science, 103-19; and S. 5S. 
Stevens, "Mathematics, Measurement, and Psychophysics," in S. S. Stevens 
(Ed.), Handbook of Experimental Psychology, 1-49. 


6. For some purposes and under specified conditions it may be useful 
to develop a composite index number which deliberately involves several 
different dimensions. Thus the composite "cost-of-living index" may 
remain constant while farm prices fall and industrial goods increase in 
price. Such a composite is of some use because each item can be weighted 
in terms of a common denominatcor--namely, the dollar--and the prices of 
an identical "market-basket of goods" can be compared for different periods. 
Unfortunately, an index of "liberalism" is not so useful since there is no 
generally accepted common denominator for weighting the importance of, say, 
civil rights in comparison to farm legislation, nor does each year bring up 
a fixed number of votes in the different areas. One year there will be 
many votes on civil rights and perhaps none on farm policy; the next year 
the situation may be the reverse. An index based on a collection of goods 
which changed drastically in composition from year to year (all TV sets 
and no citrus one year, but lots of citrus end no TV sets the next), and 
which consisted at any given time of items which are themselves incomparable 
would be laughed out of court by most economists. 
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7. Quine, From a Logical Point of View, p. 129. 


8. For some leading references see Appendix I, page 24, and Louis 
Guttman, "An Outline of Some New Methodology of Social Research," Public 
Opinion Quarterly (1954-55), 395-404. 


9. Probably the most lucid introduction to scaling is Edward Suchman, 
"The Logic of Scale Construction," Educational and Psychological Measurement 
(1950), 79-93. For a more detailed explanation see Samuel A. Stouffer et 
al, Measurement and Prediction, especially chapters 1, 2, 3, and 6. 


10. There is a basic difference between direct measurements 
carried out on a physical dimension and the necessarily indirect 
measurements of psychophysics. In the latter the researcher never 
operates directly in terms of observations of the dimension itself, 
but must depend upon the respondents! various judgments which are 
assumed to be indicative of the dimension. This distinction is 
rightly stressed by Bergmann and Spence in their excellent article 
on "The Logic of I sychophysical Measurement," note 5, supra. 


ll. For a suggestive diagram of the relation between overall 
ideology, less general attitudes, and specific opinions see H. J. Eysenck, 
The Psychology of Tolitics, p. 112. 


12. Bentley, The Process of Government, p. 207. 


13. See Hermann C. Beyle, Identification and Analysis of Attribute- 
Cluster-Blocs. This was published in 1931. 


14. Scale analysis thus generally confirms for the 1949-1956 period 
most of the conclusions reached by Professor Key in his analysis of 
individual roll call votes of the 1933-45 period in Chapter 16 of 
Southern Politics. Scaling, however, may make it easier to distinguish 
instances of a differing center of gravity even in those situations where 
tnere is no sharp dividing line between the sections. 


15. As Herbert A. Simon nas aptly observed, "most of the arguments 
against 'quantitizing' or 'measuring' the 'qualitative' variables en- 
countered in the social sciences stem from ignorance of how flexible the 
concept 'quantity' is, and how indefinite the lines between quantity and 
quality." Simon, "Notes on the Observation and Measurement of lolitical 
Power," Journal of Politics (1953), pp. 506-16, at 513 (my underlining). 


16. The core of mathematics is not number, as has sometimes been said, 
but a concern for order or structure. James R. Newman's excellent four- 


folume study of The World of Mathematics makes this, and many other important 
points quite clear in terms which even a non-mathematician can appreciate. 

It may be that political scientists should concern themselves a bit less 
with the gadgetry of applied statistics, and a bit more with the elements 
of symbolic logic and pure mathematics. 
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APPENDIX I: A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SCALE ANALYSIS 


1. Basic Explanation of Guttman Scale Technique: 


Louis Guttman, "A Basis for Scaling Qualitative Data," American 
Sociological Review (April 1944), 139-50. 


Samuel A. Stouffer, Louis Guttman, and others, Measurement and Prediction, 
especially pages 3-19 and 60-90. 


Edward A. Suchman, "The Logic of Scale Construction," Educational and 
Psychological Meaaurement (Spring 1950), 79-93. 


2. Further Developments in Scaling Technique: | 


S. A. Stouffer et al, "A Technique for Improving Cumulative Scales," 
Public Opinion ~ Quarterly (Summer 1952), 273-91, reprinted as Ch. 17 
in M. W. Riley et al, Sociological Studies in Seale Analysis (1954). 


Louis Guttman, "The Israel Alpha Technique for Scale ‘nalysis," in 
M. We Riley et al, op. cit., 410-15. 


Louis Guttman, "An Outline of Some New Methodology for Social Research," 
Public Opinion Quarterly (1954-55), 395-404. 


Paul F. Lazarsfeld (Ed.), Mathematical Thinking in the Social Sciences 
(1954), especially Ch. 5 (by Guttman) and Ch. 7 (by Lazarsfeld). 


3. Logical Importance of Cumulative Scales: 


Carl G. Hempel, Fundamentals of Concept Formation in Empirical Science, 


International Encyclopedia of see Science, Vol II, #7 (1952), 
especially pages 39-69. 


Gustav Bergmann and Kenneth W. Spence, "The Logic of Psychophysical 
Measurement," Psychological Review (1944), reprinted in H. Feigl 


and M. Brodbeck, Readings in the Philosophy of Science (1953), 
pages 103-19 (especially 104-108). 


Some Selected Applications of Scaling (including non-attitude data): 


S. A. Stouffer et al, The fmerican Soldier, Vols I and II (data is pro- 
cessed by methods explained in Measurement and Prediction). 


S. A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity and 


Civil Liberties (see Appendix, 
pages 262-69, for use of "H-technique" 


of "contrived" composite items). 


Margaret J. Hagood and Daniel O. Price, Statistics for Sociologists (1952 
Revised Ed.), pp. 145-52 and 152-54. 


Norman E, Green, "Scale Analysis of Urban Structures," American 
Sociological Review (February 1956), pages 8-13. 


Herman ™M, 


Case, "Guttman Scaling ‘pplied to Centers' Conservatism- 
Radicalism Battery," American Journal of Sociology (May 1953). 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE D&CISION-RAKING PROCESS 
Edwin Hoffmon Rhyne 
College of William and Mary 

Many modern theorists of political parties see the party system 
not only as an adjunct to democracy but as a necessary precondition of 
it, In an almost complete reversal of classical: democracy, these 
theorists argue that competition between parties, preferably two, is 
the very life blood of imeeenns” 

In this paper we will attempt an evaluation of this thesis as 
applied to conditions in three counties in a southern state, We can 


make no claim that our conclusions can be extrapolated beyond our 


data, especially to national governments, but we do claim that the 


theory, which we shall call the organizational theory of democracy, 
is not in line with our data and thus can wi be accepted as fully 
explanatory. Specifically, we submit that the theory pcnbatiee 
neglects the role that public discussion of current issues plays ina 


democracye 


le Cf. Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942); E, E. Schattschneider, Party 
Governnent (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1942); Committee on 
Political Parties, American Political Science Association, "Toward a 
Hore Responsible Two-Party System," The American Political Science Review 
(Supplement to Vol. XLIV, No. 3); Alexander Heard, A Two Party South? 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1952); Anthony 
Downs, "An Economic ery of Political Action in a Democracy," The 
Journal of Political Economy (Vol. LXV, No. 2). All of these works are 
not equally explicit in the statement of the theory, but all in varying 
degrees accept it, 
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The Problem 


The fundamental assumption of the organizational theory of democracy 
is that organized activity is fundamental to modern political conditions, 
even though organization may lead to oligarchies, The theory makes no 


attempt to deny oligarchy and the existence of ruling elites. Rather it 


focuses on the potential divisions in the elite and looks to competition 
for votes as the regulative principle. The words of Schumpeter are as 
illustrative as any. 
We now take the view that the role of the people is to produce a , 
government, or else an intermediate body which in turn will produce 
a national executive or government. And we define: the democratic 
method is that institutional arrangenent for arriving at political 
decisions in which individuals acquire the power, to Gecide by means 
of a competitive struggle for the people's vote. 
To accomplish this goal Schumpeter indicates that the individuals 
competing for votes and power will be Cdividec among themselves into 
organized parties each striving to control governnent. In this view, 
the public does not directly create political organization and political 
policy; the public reacts to the requests for pover made by the parties 
and chooses from the political policies presented to it. Thus the elec- 
torate no longer plays the active role of creator of governmental policy 


but the passive role of choosing one sroup of persons to nerforn this 


duty. 


Since this theory is based on the connection between democracy and 
parties, to evaluate it we must develop some standards other than electoral 


competitiveness, In turn we nust put these criteria into hypotheses which 


are implicit in the theory and which must hold in our three cases if the 


theory is to be accepted, 


2e Joseph Schumpeter, Op. Cit. p.: 269. 
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A first standard for judging the theory is that the men who actually 
make public decisions should be men who have this privilege primarily 
because of their success in electoral competition. At the minimum this 
means that there must be a close connection between the persons who have 
power” within any area and influential persons in the political parties. 

At the maximum, according to the theory, it means that those who make 
public decisions would not have the power to do so if they had not been 
electorally successful. That is, party competition would be of little 
value if the ability to make decisions could be retained regardless of 

the outcome of elections.” Putting this criterion in terms of the require= 


ments of the organizational theory we can establish the first of two formal 


hypotheses: The greater the competition between and among parties or 


factions, the greater will be the participation of persons dependent for 


this power on election in the making of important public decisions. 


A second standard is that persons who make decisions should be 
held accountable for their actions through the electoral process, If, 
after a decision is reached, the persons responsible for the decision 


are held accountable for their actions in elections, then the electorate 


3. We take power to mean the ability of a person to move other 
persons, goods, and services toward a desired goal involving the change, 
interpretation or maintenance of policy (Policy is defined as an agreed 
upon means of allocating goods, services, personnel and values in a given 
social structure). As such, power can be viewed as a series of relations 
among persons and can thus be described structurally. For a concise but 
thorough discussion of this view of power, see Floyd Hunter, Community 
Power Structure (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 1953). 


4. Obviously we need not maintain that this requires every man of 
power to be a successful competitor for the vote, but it does mean that 
a goodly proportion of those who participate in decision making owe their 
participation, directly or indirectly, to the electoral process, 
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would be placing a control on the decision-making process, The public 


might not participate directly in the decisions made, but by affirming 


or disapproving the candidacy of men who have made the decisions the 


public is holding a weapon of control over the men of power, This standard 


can now be put as the second of our formal hypotheses. Participants in 


the making of important public decisions are more likely to be held elector- 


ally accountable in an area of high party competitiveness than in an area 


of low party competitiveness.° 


The Setting and Method 


For a thorough evaluation of the organizational theory a body of 
experience is necessary to set beside our derived hypotheses, To gain 
information on the series of topics necessary for our purposes we selected 
three counties in a southern state with two main criteria in mind, (1) The 
counties selected should be similar as possible in population size and com- 
position, economic base, and other social and demographic measures. (2) 

Each county should be as different as possible in the form and the competitive- 
ness of their political parties, With a limit of three counties, the most 
desirable combination would have been a two-party county, a one-party, bi- 


factional county, and a multi-party county. 


For our two-party type we selected a county which was given the 


Se A third criterion, namely governmental responsiveness, would 
have been desirable, but its use was rejected on two grounds. (a) Since 
resvonsiveness depends to some measure on the creative activity of the 
general citizenry, this would have meant that the organizational theory 
Was being tested on a grounds not specifically germane, although it is 
perhaps true that responsiveness is an integral part of any proper con- 
ception of democracye (b) A more immediate reason for rejection was that 
defensible indicators of responsiveness would have required considerable 
data on the attitudes and ideologies of the general population, and we 
were in no position to obtain such data, 
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fictitious name of Lincoln, In the last three decades each party has held 
office in the county at various times, the fesatithisaine a few times more than 
the Democrats, Also, the strength of each party has been so oval nvent that 
only twice in that period has the winning party amassed more than 55% of 
the vote, and on both of those occasions the proportion was under 604. 

A second county, christened Bryan, is a fair example of the one-party, 
bi-factional type, although its type-correspondence is less accurate than 
is that-of Lincoln. It is completely dominated by one party, the Democratic, 
the Republicans not even running candidates for local office. Republican 
candidates for the presidency have won a few votes, but never many. Inter- 
nally, the Democratic Party is divided into two warring factions. 

Since there was no multi-party county in the vacinity, the next best 
type would be a one-party county characterized either by many factions or 
by the absence of any real factional divisions, along the lines of "friends 
and neighbors" politics,® Our third selection, Jefferson County, is a 

“moderately good example of this latter an The Democratic Party is 

dominant, for no Republican has held a major county office for more than 
thirty years although a £033 Rec iiess Slate is usually offered at each 
general election.” internally, there are no factions to compare with the 
two in Bryan County, and most candidates run their campaigns on an "every- 


man-for~himself" basis, There tend to be congeries of candidates that 


polarize around a tovm-country split, but on the crucial test of campaign 


6. Cr. V. 0. Key, Jre, with the assistance of Alexander Heard, 
Southern Politics. New. York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. pp. 57-41. 


7. The county surveyor is a Republican and has held that office 
for many years, The Democrats do not seem concerned about this and they 
hardly need to be since the position plays an inconsequential role in 
the determination and execution of county policies, : 
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co-ordination the congeries are not factions, 


Data on parties, factions, political personalities and election 


cempaigns were the first category of data gathered. A second category of 
data concerned the power elites in each county. The discovery and descrip- 
tion of the power elite was based largely upon questions posed to informants 


about the more influential men in the area. The usual question put to an 


informant would go something like this: "iho are the more influential men 
here in public affairs; that is, men who can swing the most. weight and 
influence other people to get in behind a project?" 

A third category of data was on important decisions, particularly 
one issue in each county which was singled out for nore intensive study. 
The close study of a single issue not only serves to bring to light many 
of the practices and processes of decision making and to aid in determining 
the degree to which political organizations participated in the process, 
It also served as a means of testing a static conception of the power elite 


against an action situation, 


The selection of a single issue for study was based on several 
criteria. (1) Some final, or at the minimum some tentative, resolution 


of the decision must have been achieved, (2) It should have been as recent 


as possible so that man's memory would be fairly accurate, (3) It should 
involve some issue which would be of material importance to many people and 
to be widely perceived as being important. (4) Finally, before it could 
be resolved it should pass through some governmental agency. 

The best fit of the issues selected was in Jefferson where a county 
bond proposal was chosen. The only criterion on which it was shaky was 


its lack of immediacy, since the bonds had been aporoved in a special 


election three years previous to data gathering. In Lincoln, the principal 
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drawback to the issue selected, another bond election, was that it concerned 


only one segment of the county, a school district composing approximately 


one-third of the population. However, in the earlier stages consideration 


had been given to a county-wide program but county officials had rejected 
the proposal. The issue studied in Bryan, an attempt to get a new bank 


chartered, met three of the criteria very well, but it was lacking on the 


fourth point. To get a bank the local government need not have been con- 


sulted although a state agency must give its approval, but as the issue 


progressed local officials and the county's representative to the legislature 
formally took in the case, 

The actual gathering of data was done ainost completely through 
contacts with residents of the countiese Newspapers and other printed 
sources were seldom useful, except in the prelininary inentification of 
individuals and events. The most useful data came from conversational, 
unstructured interviews with all forms of schedules and note-taking during 
the interviews kept at a minimum, This was done on the assumption that 
more formal means might set an inguisitorial mood and shunt aside the kind 
of data desired, Retrospectively, it aprears that slightly more formal 
methods could and should have been used, but the basic stress on informality 


seems wholly justified. 


Selection of informants was also informal. The process of selection 


is best described as crescive or “snowballing.” Starting with persons 


known to be influential, the interviewer would get leads from them to others. 


As more names accunulated, future choices could then be made on existing 


judgnents of influence and on the type of information that might be gained 


from any one man, More rigorous methods of selection might have been used, 


but any technique such as judges or sampling would have required a previous 
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knowledge of the very kind of information that we lacked and that could 


only be gained through some sort of less formal procedures, 


The Political Dependence of Decision Makers 


For our first hypothesis to hold true three things must occur. 
(1) Persons with electoral or political power must participate in the 
making of public decisions; that is, there must be a close correspondence 
between the electoral and the decision-making processeSe (2) There must 
be some decision makers who owe their place in the power elite to electoral 
success and not to other successes. (3) The number of such electorally 


dependent men should increase as party competition increases and it should 


be greatest wherever two parties fight for every vote. 
On the first sistet we find a confirmation of the theory's specifica~ 
tions. Of the combined power elites of the three counties we fina that 23 
of 30 men were in one way or another heavily involved in political and 
electoral matters. Not all of the 23 have run for elective office, but each 


as a candidate, as an adviser, or as a member of a faction has taken part 


in bread-and-butter politics. 
When this is broken down by counties the conclusion holds, though not 

€qually for each county. In Jefferson County, the non-factioneal type, all 

‘seven of the top men of power were participants in political activities.® 


In the other counties the proportion was slightly less; in Lincoln eight of 


8. The list of men in the power elite was founded on two sets of data: 
(a) direct questions to informants as to the relative nower of various persons 
in the area, and (b) estimates by the investigator based on past actions of 
persons in the decision-making process. In order to make the lists as compar~ 
able as possible, no 4 priori number was devised. Instead the men of power 
were listed roughly in order of power, and the cut point was made at the most 
Significant break in the list, Consequently, there is a different number of 
men in each county listed as members of the power elite. 
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thirteen men were involved in politics, while in Bryan there were eight 
of ten. It is interesting to note that although the overall connection is 
in line with our expectations, the variations by county run counter to the 
organizational theorye 

Turning to the second and third points we find this counter tendency 
again true and to an even greater extent. In the combined total we find 
only thirteen men of the 30 were either primarily or partially dependent 
on their electoral success, On a county-by-county basis, all seven Jefferson 
men were dependent on political activities for their power, and only two 


of the thirteen in Lincoln and four of the ten in Bryan were similarly 


dependent electorally. This pattern is strongly at variance with the 

expectations of the organizational theory, since we would expect the county 

of greatest electoral competition, Lincoln, to show the greatest electoral 

dependence of the power elite and the county of least organized competition, 
: Jefferson, the least with Bryan somewhere between.” 

If we reverse our logic, then, according to the organizational theory, 
men who are knovm as political leaders would more likely be men of power 
in an area of great competition rather than in an area of less competition, 
Nevertheless, even in this reversed fashion, the same pattern is found. 
There were at least seven men in the two-party county who were widely 


regarded as being very successful electorally and as influential men in 


political affairs but who, at the same time, were not considered as top 


men of power. In bi-factional Bryan County we find two such men, but in 


9. Obviously no strong, air-tight conclusions can be reached on such 
small nuabers, but if the pattern shown here is reneated in our other 
measures it woule then be possible to accept the pattern more readily. 
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non-factional Jefferson all of the men who were viewed as political 


10 
leaders were also Viewed as men of pover. 


No matter from what perspective the proportions inside the power 
elites of the three counties are seen, the same conclusion is indicated; 
The organizational theory of democracy has not been an adequate predictor 
a of the data. Where we would expect political activity to pay its highest 


rewards of power we find the least and where we would expect the lowest 


rewards we find the greatest. However, we must be careful at this point 
not to overstate the case, for our cases are only three and the number of 
persons involved is small, and we have yet to see what variations we find 


on accountability. 


Electoral Accountability 


The concept of accountability in democratic tastitubions has to 
do ultimately with the degree to which decision makers are controlled by 
the electorate and the closeness of fit between decisions 9 and 
decisions desired by the public. Consequently, any thorough analysis 


of accountability would require deta on the public's knowledge of the ways 


of decision making and on its ability and willingness to reward or punish 
decision makers for their past actions. Unfortunately, such an indicator 


would require vast information on the thinking and actions of the general 


citizenry. Lacking this we must use indirect indicators. 


10. The notion of political leader excludes that category of 
politician who is electorally successful for administrative posts but 
who is not viewed as being influential in politics. There were such men 
in all counties and included most of the officials holding the many admin- 
istrative and semi-administrative posts that characterize county govern=- 


nent. 
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The first two indicators used have to do with the relation between 
decision making and political organization, In the first place, we can not 
expect the organizational theory to be true unless the political organiza- 
tions involved in electoral contests are also some of the more important 
channels of decision making. If this is not the case, if public decisions 
are reached through non-political structures, then what accountability there 
may be will not be through those means posited by the theory. Therefore, 
we should expect political organizations to be more frequently the vehicles 
of decision making in an area of strong party competition than in an area 
lacking this. 

On this, our data are neither thoroughly in line with the theory nor 
are they directly counter to it. Bryan County, the one-party, bi-factional 
type, showed an almost complete overlap between the organization of decision 
making and political organization, No major decision, and certainly the 
one on which we focused primary interest, has been achieved in recent years 
other than through one of the factions. In all cases most of the men who 
worked together to bring about the resolution of some public issue were the 
sane men who worked together in politics. At the other extreme was the two- 
party county, Lincoln. On no important issues were the parties means of 
creating policy or "selling”-it to the public. The parties took a posture 
of aloofness from decision making. Somewhere in between ae Jefferson, the 
non~factional or multi-factional county. Its exact position is hard to 
determine for the very absence of any large, easily identifiable factions 
makes it difficult to give an accurate picture of political organizations 


and decision making. The patterns of organization which were apparent in 


the one important decision were largely ad hoc, but there were indications 


that past relationships established during campaigns were used, Whatever 
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the exact appraisal, it is clear thet the connection of the two in 
Jefferson was neither so strong as that in Bryan nor so weak as that in 
Lincoln. 

A second indicator of political accountability can be the concern 
for the possible effects of a decision on the future electoral chances 
of a party, faction, or candidate. If, as the organizational theory 
holds, there are persons who seek the vote in order to govern, it hardly 
seems possible they could do so without also being concerned over the 
potential dangers and rewards of a certain decision on future elections. 
If this is so, then we would expect such concern to be greatest in areas 
of strong party competition and weakest in areas without such competition, 
with the proviso that this concern must be positive, not negative, That 
is, if the concern is only a means of escaping a decision of any sort by 
shunting it aside or to some other groups, then the presence of such con- 
cern is not an indicator of accountability. 

If we look only at the positive side of this concern, we get the 
same pattern as we did on the previous indicator, In the two-party county 
there was practically no attempt to use any issues other than those which 
had hardened through the years as expected arguments between two old friends 
In Bryan each of the two factions staked their pasts and futures on issues 
which had just been decided or were in process of resolution, In a number 
of important ways, the dynamism behind some of the decisions was specifical] 
based on how it might effect future elections. The position of Jefferson 
is again relatively indeterminate. 


Vhen only the negative aspect of this concern is used, we find a 


great Ceal of concern in the tro counties with strong political orsaniza- 


tions and a lesser bub determinable amount in Jefferson. In Bryan, this 
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negative concern by the two factions in the party is part of the mutually 
interdependent pattern of decision making, campaigns, and electoral success, 
but in Lincoln it appears as only one more way in which future elections are i 
made more predictable. To escape the unknown effects in the future of an 

existing issue, the parties simply refrain from any position and thus absent 


themselves as participants in decision making. With both the positive and 


negative aspects of this indicator in mind we can say that the organizational 
theory has again failed, but that its failure is only partial since the data 
on the one-party, bi-factional county are much as might be expected. 

A third ietneahinn of accountability is the involvement in election 
campaigns of issues relative to current public decisions, If the public is 
holding its elected officials responsible, it hardly seems possible that 
some evidence of this would not show up in campaigns. This evidence can be 
seen in one of two ways; (1) in discussion during the campaign of important 
public decisions with attempts to take credit or to expose blame and (2) in 
a pattern of voting which would indicate that citizens who are for or against 
a given decision reviard those candidates who follow their position and punish 
others. For the most clear-cut evidence of accountability, both of these 
should be present. 

In Bryan County both are present, the former more so than the latter. 

From the inception of the bi-factional split, every election has reverberated 
with arguments over public decisions, particularly when the leaders of each 
faction were up for election, Also, when the factional leaders were opposed 
the pattern of voting follovied expected lines, and when shifts occurred they 
could readily be matched by the shifting positions of ae factions on public 
decisions, The na jor genetical ae that the factional pattern of voting cid a 


not occur for all races even though the tuo factions had opnosing candidates 


in those contests, 
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In Jefferson County, public discussion of issues was slight, but 


{t did occur. A patterned form of voting occurred with great precision 


in regard to the one predominate issue of the day and practically every can- 
didate was affected by it in terms of the position which he had taken on the 
question. 

In Lined, our paragon of two-narty organization, there was neither 
any real discussion of immediate issues nor was there any pattern of voting 
which would reflect such selena There was a most consistent one along 
party lines, but this pattern remained the same as the issues changed, and 
those precincts which had been strongly Republican in the 1920's were 
strongly Republican in the 1950's and vice versa. Year in and year out the 
"issues" remained the same, For the Republicans the issues were excessive 
spending by the Democrats, rural virtues against the sin of the city, low 
taxes, honesty and efficiency in government. For the Democrats the issues 
were state and local progress, scaleaWagism, low taxes, honesty and efficiency 
in government. The almost total lack of issues is pverhaps best illustrated 
by the absence in one election of any discussion, pro or con, of a recently 
approved outlay for one million dollars for school construction. In the ° 
words of one respondent, that matter “had been a matter of public concern 


and politics just did not have anything to do with it.” 


No matter which of the three indicators of electoral accountability 


é is used, the organizational theory of democracy is found wanting. In every 


case the county which according to the theory should have shown the most 


is found to have had the least. This indicates that strong reservations must 


be held about the validity of the theory. “hen the results on both dependence 
and accountability are joined, then the lack of the excected phenomena in 


the two-party county’ becones undeniable, With Lincoln County consistently 
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low on all counts, it is hard to escape the conclusion that a two-party 


system is no assurance of democratic governance. 


Conclusion 


Our evaluation of the organizational theory of democracy can be sum- 
marized in one statement: A electoral process can to 
democratic practices in decision making, but it is no assurance that it will. 
Because of the consistently low position of our two-party county on the 
various indicators, the conclusion that the kind of political organization 
specified by the theory is no assurance of democratic practices is justified. 
Such organization may contribute to democratic practices, as in the case of 
the bi-factional Bryan in comparison to the non-factional Jefferson, but any 
contention that the type of party whtinisibiitns is the sole or even the main 
factor is unwarranted. One could just as well assert, and perhaps with even 
greater justification, that the sole or at least the main factor is the 
presence of present-day issues in electoral contests. Certainly on the basis 
of our data, this latter proposition is more defensible than the proposition 
of the organizational theory. 

The lack of importance attached to the involvement of issues in elec-~ 
‘ans is probably the most serious weakness of the theory. By placing so 
much emphasis on organization, the theory loses sight of the original objec- 
tive of Classical democracy~~that some means be found whereby the general 
public can choose among policy alternatives and thus have some control over 


the making of decisions, The importance of issues was not so much denied 


by the theory as it was neglected. Schumpeter put it this way: 


For all parties will of course, at any given time, provide themselves 
with a stock of principles or planks and these principles or planks 
may be as characteristic of the party that adopts them and as important 
for its success as the brands of goods a department store sells are 
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characteristic of it and But the depart- 

ment store cannot be defined in terms of its brands and a party can- 

not be defined in terms of its principles,t1 
Schumpeter is right in saying that a party cannot be defined by the issues 
it espouses, but he is wrong in inoudon that parties are always concerned 
with purveying "principled grote,” All parties may adopt some piiueteieds 
but the question is not so much whether they adopt any but whether those 
they do adopt are actually related to the policy issues of the day. To con- 
tinue his metaphor, parties may adopt goods that were once useful and then 
never change regardless of the changed policy conditions just as there are 
many general stores in rural areas still selling the goods of the past while 
the super-markets in the town get the trade. Republicans and Democrats in 
Lincoln are huckstei's for the principles of yesteryear; the top men of power 
are the anaiinte of today concerned with issues containing the breath 
of life. 

For politics to escape ossification, it must be directed toward the 
live issues of the present. It cannot retreat into a game of precinct tabu- 
lation and playful innings in public office if it is to be a vital part of 
the decteieaaialiies process. When political parties by their own choice 
refuse to comiit themselves to current questions or when the decision makers 
feel righteous in their efforts to keep their decision out of or above 
politics, the formal institutions for insuring political democracy einai 
hollow shells. How widespread this is in this country is a moot issue 


itself, but that it can and does occur is richly demonstrated by Lincoln 


County, 


ll. On. Cit., De 283. 
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The nationalist revolt of colonial peoples which contributed significantly to 
the change in the political configuration of Asia in the wake of World War II, has 
now reached a climax-in French North Africa -- the Maghreb (west) as this area com- 
prising Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia is called in Arabic. Following a decade of 
steadily mounting nationalist dissidence that culminated in the outbreak of violence, — 
Morocco and Tunisia became independent in 1956, and were admitted to the United 
Nations the same year, Algeria, the third and largest of the Maghreb countries, is 
in the throes of a bitter guerrilla war that is now in the second half of its third 
year. At this writing, the ultimate outcome in Algeria is not known. Since a re- 


turn to the status quo ante hardly seems possible, fundamental changes in Algeria's 


status and in its social structure are imminent. These changes, together with those 
taking place in Morocco and Tunisia are of vital significance not only to the future 
of the Maghreb itself but also to the world at large. It is the purpose of this 

paper to examine the nature of the internal problems confronting the Maghreb, so as 


to establish a basis for a discussion of the Maghreb!s place in the configuration 


of contemporary world politics. 


I 
In 1956, when Morocco and Tunisia became fully sovereign independent states, 
political authority passed from the hands of the officials of the French protec- 
torates to those of the militant nationalists who had waged the successful revolu- 
tion against the French. In Morocco, power was restored to Sultan Mohammed ben 
Youssef (also referred to as Mohammed V), who only a little more than two years be~ 
fore had been deposed from his throne and sent into exile because of this strongly 


Pro-nationalist tendencies, - Although an absolute monarch in theory, in practice the 
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Sultan shares effective political power with the mobilizing forces of the nationalist 
revolution in Morocco, the Istiqlal Party, vestiges of the Army of Liberation, and 


the trade union movement. Similarly in Tunisia, French authority has gone over to 


the architect and executors of the revolution, the militant nationalist leader 
Habib Bourguiba, his Neo-Destour Party and the Neo-Destour dominated labor unions. 
This transfer of political authority has opened up a new era in the history 
of the Maghreb, As yet, it is too early to see clearly what the future holds in 
store for the Maghreb. The area is in a period of transition, but signs of emerging 
problems are already evident even at this early stage. As a result of the changes 
that have been set into motion, the area can be expected to play a new role in in- 
ternational affairs, One has but to look at the consequences of the nationalist 
revolutions in Asia that preceded those in North Africa, to recognize that the vic- 
tory of a militant nationalist movement in the Maghreb has created a new situation 
from an international viewpoint. The maps of Asia and Africa today are no longer 
dominated by the pink, blue and green of the British, French and Dutch empires, but 
rather show a multiplicity of colors and shadings of the newly independent states 
that have risen in their stead. Within the context of world politics, this change 
of colors has not taken place merely on the map. It is in point of fact revealing 
of the new factors in world politics (the fifteen-odd newly independent states of 
Asia and Africa) that have emerged as a consequence of these nationalist revolutions, 
Although it is evident that the Maghreb is going to play a new role in world poli- 


tics, it is not clear as to what this role is going to be, A number of possibili- 


ties come to mind: a continued close relationship with Frances; a greater role for 


the United States in the area; a close relationship with the Nasser bloc of the Arab 


world, and indirectly a closer relationship with the Soviet Union; a closer rela~ 


tionship with the anti-Nasser bloc of the Arab world; membership in an Afro-Asian 


bloc of neutral states; membership in a western Mediterranean bloc including Spain, 


France and Italy; membership in an association of African independent states, etc. 


Despite the obscurities over the future the new role of the Maghreb in 
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international affairs will be determined in large part by the sisal in which the 
internal stantial Aine in the area. The crisis of nationalism in the area is 
not the relatively simple problem of the revolt of an indigenous population against 
a colonial regime, Actually, it is a much more complex situation that is reflect- 
ed in the internal problems of the area because of the presence of some 2,000,000 
French and European settlers in the three Maghreb countries. 

II 

When analyzing the internal problems of the Maghreb today, distinction has to 
be made between the situation in Morocco and Tunisia, where the nationalist revolu- 
tion has been successful, and that in Algeria where the wubome is still to 
be decided. Let us first consider the situation in Morocco and Tunisia. 

In the broadest sense, the problems of Morocco and Tunisia are not unique to 
the Maghreb, Insofar as they are concerned with the aftermath of a nationalist 
struggle for independence ~ the challenging problem of maintaining or establishing 
economic viability, planning for economic development and leading so-called "back-~ 
ward" peoples into the twentieth century -these are the familiar problems that have 
been faced throughout the erstwhile colonial world in which nationalist revolutions 
have replaced colonial regimes with newly independent states, The following state~ 
ment of Abderrahman Bouabid, Morocco's Minister of National Economy, applies not 
only to his country but also to Tunisia, as well as to all other states recently 
emerged from colonial status: 

The first step of our battle for independence is eitihewd, It is 
now necessary to tackle and win the economic battle. On the re~= 
sult of this battle depends the strengthening of our independence 
and the raising of the standard of living of workers and farmers. 
Cn the result of this battle depends the grandeur and prosperity 
of our country, The admirable qualities of courage, initiative 

and organization which the entire nation demonstrated during the 


course of the dark years must be utilized in the interests of 
the economic and social transformation of the country.1 


To the nationalists, a major purpose of independence is to alleviate the 


Aspeech delivered to the National Consultative Assembly on December 3, 1956, 


Text in Al-Istiqlal, No. 36, 7 December 1956, 


is 
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widespread misery and economic backwardness of the native populations which they 
attribute to the adverse effects of colonialism. But, except for some vague notions 
about "economic development," "industrialization," "agrarian reform," "technical 
assistance," etc., the Tunisian and Moroccan nationalists were hardly prepared to do 
so with concrete plans and programs, The fundamental problem confronting Morocco 
and Tunisia since their independence has been the working out of ways and means of 
winning an “economic battle" that has to be waged on two fronts: a holding opera~ 
tion to prevent the deterioration of the economic progress that had taken place 
under the protectorates; and a long range program of economic development. From the 
very outset, it was recognized that a certain slowdown in the economic sphere ~ ise. 
a falling off of European (primarily French) capital investment, departure of a 
number of French settlers and administrators who could not adjust to the new, condi- 
tions, and even a closing of a certain number of private French business enter- 
prises -~ was to be expected as a consequence of independence. The problem was to 
keep this deterioration of the Moroccan and Tunisian economies to a minimum. In 
view of the importance of the French population and of French investments in Morocco 
and Tunisia, the key to the holding operation was the establishment of good rela~ 
tionships with France while instilling confidence in the new regimes among the local 
French populations. It was essential not to lose large numbers of these Frenchmen 


for if they left, not only would the dominant sector of the economy be adversely 


affected, but in turn a snowballing effect would be touched off on other sectors of 


the economy, In addition, many essential public and private services and functions 
would be hampered by a loss of trained personnel, very difficult to replace, Thus, 
in November 1955, on his triumphant return to Morocco, Sultan Mohammed V declared: 


It is essential not to forget that Morocco has amoung its inhabitants 
a sudstantial number of French citizens who have contributed to 

its general development and more particularly to its economic pros-= 
perity, We have noted with satisfaction the understanding which most 
of them have shown for our people's aspiration to liberty and inde« 
pemience, We want them all to be reassured as to their future. We 
are ever ready to safeguard their interests, their rights am their 
personal status with due respect to Moroccan sovereignty. Our wish 
is to see Moroccans and Frenchmen working together for the prosperity 
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of Morocco and the welfare of all with a view to consolidating their 
relations and safeguarding the friendship of our two countries.2 

Similar expressions were made by Habib Bourguiba speaking in the name of the Tuni~ 

sian government and by practically every Moroccan and Tunisian nationalist leader. 

The independence agreements between France and Tunisia and Morocco respective~ 
ly recognized the crucial role of France and the local French populations in the 
future well-being of Morocco and Tunisia. They sought to deal with this question 
through a formula of "interdependence" under which France's position and that of 

her nationals in Tunisia and Morocco would be protected. According to this formula, 

further agreements were to be concluded in which the sovereign parties would "organ- 

ize their cooperation on the basis of liberty and equality, notably in matters of 
defense, external relations, economy and culture" and which will guarantee the 
rights and freedom of the French settlers.? Despite understandable misgivings 

about qualifying their hard-fought-for independence even in the slightest, the 

nationalists were realists enough to recognize that they needed France and their 

French populations to make a success of independence. As for the French, the 

forma of "interdependence" meant salvaging something in North Africa, for not 

only would it protect the position of the French nationals in Morocco and Tunisia 

but it would also endow France with an important priority position in economic and 

cultural matters. 
In reality, the concept of "interdependence" was no more than a recognition 

of the facts of life in Morocco and Tunisia, i.,e.: that Morocco and Tunisia were 

closely tied to France's economy; that the French settlers occupied a crucial and 


important position in the former protectorates; that the influences of modern 


: speech from the throne, delivered November 18, 1955. English text in 
Documentary Background on Recent Political Events in Morocco," French Embassy, 
Press and Information Service (New York), Moroccan Affairs, No. 10. 


>the wording is from the Franco-Moroccan agreement of March .. 1956. For 
cag @ "interdependence" is provided for in the original internal autonomy con- 
€ntions of June 1955 as amended in the independence agreement of March 20, 1956, 
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western civilization and culture present in Morocco and Tunisia were largely French 


influences; and that the French language was under the circumstances an indispensi- 


ble vehicle for technical advancement of the two countries. From practically every 


- viewpoint it seemed that because of existing ties between France and Morocco and 


Tunisia, "interdependence" would be a most reasonable means of assuring this con- 


timity. As part of the concept of "interdependence," it was understood that France 


would provide most of the technical assistance and financial help to Morocco and 


Tunisia in their programs for economic development, although aid from elsewhere was 


not ruled out. 
Thus it can be said that while the 1956 agreements recognized the political 


independence of Morocco and Tunisia, France was by no means eliminated from the 


a scene. Despite the fact that many of the so-called "colonial" ties between the for-= 
; mer portectorates and France were continued, independence for Morocco and Tunisia 
; was not a sham. In effect, it meant that the Tunisians and Moroccans had reasserted 
the sovereign right of shaping their own destinies for it eliminated the strangle~ 
hold which the local French population, French economic interests, and the protec- 


torate fontionaires held on policy formulation, Instead of an administration dedi~ 


cated to the enhancement of the privileged position of the European populations, 
there was to be a limited joint undertaking between sovereign equals. On the one 
Side, there was to be a more technically advanced nation, and on the other, two 
underdeveloped countries; plans and policies were henceforth not to be imposed upon 


the latter, but freely agreed to by them. 


However agreement on a policy of "interdependence" did not make it happen, 
Could the French remember that they were no longer dealing with "colonial subjects" 
but with "political equals"? Could the Moroccans and Tunisians accept and trust the 


me french? Could the French in the Mashreb feel secure under a Moslem government? 
A 


nswer to these questions could only be given after the passage of time. With the 
Passions of the last years of the protectorates, it would take exceptional men of 


good-will and good=sense on both sides of make "interdependence" work. Despite 
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these serious drawbacks, the concept of "interdependence" if successfully imple- 
mented, represented the best hope for stability, order and progress in North Africa, 
As has been noted, the formula could prove beneficial to all concerned. Without 
outside help, Morocco and Tunisia could make little progress in fulfilling the 
economic and social aims of their revolutions, Because of the already existing 
ties, France was and remains the natural country to furnish this aid. Moreover, 
for the Tunisians and Moroccans such arrangements with France, despite all the 
handicaps, had the important advantage of familiarity in customs and language. On 
the other —y for the French, having heavy capital pon human investments in North 
Africa, the nection of working cooperatively with the Tunisians and Moroccans, even 
on the new basis of equality, had the attraction of providing a means of safeguard= 
ing French interests in the area, 
III 
Unfortunately, it has not proven simple to live up to these expectations be~ 
cause of the extremely difficult read “interderendence" has had to traverse since 
Moroccan and Tunisian independence. Instead of a slow rapprochement between Moroc=- 
co and Tunisia and France, a steadily widening breech has set in. On the formal 
Side, the working out of the necessary agreements envisaged to provide the frame~ 
work for "interdependence" has proceeded at a snail's pace. At various times dur~ 
ing the past year and a half, there have been no French ambassadors in Rabat and 
_ Tunis, nor Moroccan and Tunisian ambassadors in Paris. Negotiations on such vital 
questions as economic aid and technical assistance have been on a sporadic "on= 
again - off-again" basis, What is perhaps more significant is that on the scene in 
Morocco and Tunisia, these strained relations with France have been accompanied by 
increasingly strained relations between Moslems and Europeanse There has been a 
growing feeling of insecurity ameng the latter; more and more Frenchmen have pulled 
up stakes; and a creeping paralysis of economic activity has set it. 
The holding operation of the "economic battle" is experiencing difficulties 


even though independence did not bring with it a sudden breakdown of the Tunisian 
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and Moroccan economies. In both countries, sufficient momentum had been built up 
in the economy to carry it along for some time. To a certain extent, flight of 


capital took place even before independence. Since most of the capital (which is 


in the form of land, factories, stores, workshops, etc.) could not be easily made 
liquid, most of the Europeans adopted a cautious wait and see attitude. In the 
meantime, no new capital was coming in and the flight of capital was continuing. 

In effect, a slowing down of economic activity was taking place. Particularly hard 
hit was the construction and its allied industries. It soon became clear that 
Morocco and Tunisia were facing a serious enembepuenh problem. By the end of the 
first year of independence, Morocco's unemployed was estimated at between 300,000 
and 00,000 while in Tunisia, whose population is one third that of Morocco, the 
figure was estimated as high as 500,000. What has brought this dangerous situation 
to pass? Part of it of course is attributable to the usual difficulties accompany~ 
ing a change of the proportions that has taken place in Tunisia and Morocco. Not 
only was there the to be expected economic slowdown, but the lack of experience of 
the Moroccan and Tunisian nationalist leaders, whose major preoccupation in the 


past had been revolutionary activity rather than the discharge of responsible goverm 


mental functions, made them less effective. In the wake of the recriminations, 
passions and violence of the last years of the protectorates, the atmosphere was 
, charged with mistrust and suspicion between the Moslems and Frenchmen. Such condi- 
: _ tions in themselves could hardly be considered favorable to a peaceful and orderly 


transition. But in large part, this dangerous situation has been brought about by 


the destruction of mutual confidence between the Moslems and the French over the 
Algerian question, thus preventing cooler heads from prevailing and putting the 


"interdepe ndence" formula to worke 


The fact that the Moroccan and Tunisian nationalists are sympathetic with the 
cause of Algerian nationalism has long been no secret. Often in the past, the 
nationalists of all three Maghrebi territories had worked together in exile in the 


struggle against French domination. Shortly after achieving their own independence, 
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Moroccan and Tunisian leaders sought to play the role of intermediary between France 
and the Algerian nationalists, hoping in this way to pave the way for Algerian in-~ 


dependence. From their viewpoint, there could be no peace and progress in their 


countries until Algeria had achieved independence. Premier Bourguiba of Tunisia | 
underscored this situation in his first address to the Tunisian Constituent Assembly 
on April 17, 1956 , when he spoke of the bonds of fraternity and solidarity that 
tied Tunisia to its brother North African countries, Algeria and Morocco. He asked: 
"Must I recall that independent Tunisia suffers from the cruel war imposed upon our 
brother people, Algeria? The goverrment declares that it will spare no effort in 
search of peaceful solutions which return to the Algerian people its national rights 
so that peace will reign throughout the North African countries and that the last 
obstacle to a complete harmony in the relations between the Tunisian and French 
people disappear," 

During the summer and fall of 1956, as the United Nations General Assembly 


session, at which the Algerian question was to be considered, loomed ahead, efforts 


were made by Morocco and Tunisia to bring about a settlement in Algeria. Both the 


Sultan of Morocco and Premier Bourguiba hoped to be able to apply friendly pressure 


on France in favor of such a settlement. But all these hopes went up in smoke on 
October 23, 1956 when the French crew of a Moroccan commercial place, flying over 
the international waters of the Mediterranean and carrying five leaders of the 


Algerian Front for National Liberation from Morocco to Tunis for a meeting with the 


Sultan and Bourguiba, obeyed French military orders and landed at Algiers, There the 


Algerian nationalists were arrested. 


The immediate result of this act was a rupture in the diplomatic relations 
between Moroceo and Tunisia and France. Of more profound effect was the neki 
of a Moroccan mob in Meknes, which got out of control and turned. to violence, kille 
ing some fifty Frenchmen and The effect of the 
Meknes events upon the non-Moslem populations of Morocco and Tunisia was to shake 


heir confidence in the new governments of Morocco and Tunisia, Since October the > 
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exodus of Frenchmen, particularly from Morocco, has inoesaven. “the review Conflu- 
ent, published in French in Morocco by a group of liberal Frenchmen and Moroccans 
and dedicated to the rapprochement of the Moroccan and French populations, drew at- 
tention to the growing fears among the French population in a survey it conducted 
last spring. In their conclusions, the editors reported: "Unfortunately, the kille 
ings of Meknes of October 23 and 2h have put everything in question and since that 
time doubt has entered into the minds (of the French) and confidence has not been 
renewed, "! Last spring upwards of 30,000 Frenchmen had left Morocco and among the 
remaining 300,000 to 00,000 there was growing scgetension about their future.” 
Most of the French inhabitants of Morocco and Tunisia would prefer to remain, 
for they know no other home but these countries and the fruits of their entire 
life's work are there; but without a feeling of security more and more of them are 
preparing their departure; Thus far, the largest group of repatriates to France 


has been the fonctionnaires =- technicians, teachers, administrators - who are able 


to start life again with a new assignment in France. Although some of these fonc= 


tionnaires were asked to leave by the new authorities, neither Tunisia and much less 
Morocco, could afford to lose this eileen group. Consequently both have made ef-= 
forts to retain French technicians, administrators, and instructors necessary to the 
efficient functioning of their governments. But they have encountered difficulties 
in keeping these people despite the fact that both Morocco and Tunisia have entered 
_into agreements with France providing for the continued employment of French per= 
sonnel. As part of the plan to create an atmosphere conducive to the continued pre- 
sence of the French populations of Tunisia ard Morocco, judicial and cultural con- 


ventions designed to guarantee the rights of the French population have also been 


lconfluent, No. 11, April 1957, pe 112. 


>The exact figure of the number of Frenchmen who have left Morocco and Tunisia 
is difficult to pin down. Le Monde on June 18, 1957 reported: "The number of French 
bi have already left North Africa is difficult to evaluate. It varies according 
fe) the sources: 80,000 according to official figures and 100,000 according to other 
estimates which appears to be more probable," 
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agreed upon. Nevertheless, the atmosphere in Morocco and Tunisia, insofar as the 
French populations are concerned, has been increasingly troubled as relations be- 
tween France and Morocco and Tunisia have been deteriorating during the past year 
over the Algerian question. 

Since the arrest of the F.L.N. leaders in October, the major points of fric- 
tion have been the stepped up material and moral aid given by the Moroccans and 
Tunisians to the Algerian rebels (which has infuriated the French); and on the other 
side, the presence of French troops in Morocco and Tunisia, which has infuriated 
the Moroccans and Tunisians, The stationing of French troops in Morocco and Tunisia 
was continued after independence on an ad hoc basis until the matter was to be 
settled in the subsequent "interdependence" agreements. The French had hoped and © 
still hope to continue to have primary responsibility for the defense of Morocco 
and Tunisia and maintain troops in these countries under defense "interdependence" 
agreements. The Moroccans and Tunisians, however, resent the continued presence of 
French troops on their territory considering it an infringement of their sovereignty 
and newly won independence and a use of their territory against their brother Al~ 
gerians, The question of defense "interdependence" would have been one of the 
thorniest issues to resolve even under the best of circumstances, It wes now become 
that much more difficult because of the passions that have been aroused by the Al- 
gerian war. During the past year, Moroccan dockers have refused to unload French 
military supplies in Casablanca and-other Moroccan ports, and at various times road 
blocks have been established to prevent movement of French troops and supplies. 

One of the last acts of the Guy Mollet government was to cut off economic aid to 
Tunisia on the grounds that Tunisia was actively supporting the Algerian rebels by 
harboring fellagha bands in Tunisian territory and by supplying them with military 
equipment, Shortly funtsien militia units with, French ‘pops 
near the Algerian border and in southern Rotate: causing sabia on both siden” 


Following these incidents » Premier Bourguiba announced that his government did not 


Tecognize the right of the French troops to move about freely in Tunisia and ordered 
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them confined to their camps. He has let it be known that he will press for the 


complete removal of all French troops from Tunisia to the Bizerte area, which he 


has indicated could remain a French military base. The question of French troops 


jin Morocco presents an even more complicated picture, In the southern and south- 


eastern areas of Morocco, along the ill-defined and often non-existent frontiers 
between Morocco and the Algerian Sahara, elements of the Moroccan Army of Liberation 


are still fighting the French troops in support of the Algerian rebels and in 


support of Moroccan "“irridentist" claims to Sahara and Mauretania. Most Moroccan 


officials feel that their independence will be insecure so long as there are French 


troops on their territory. The incident of Tafilalet, in southern Morocco last 
January, when the local governor started an abortive revolt during the Sultan's 
visit to Italy, is looked upon by Moroccans as having been provoked by French mili- 
tary officials in the area. Moreover, the Moroccans have at no time indicated that 
they are prepared to permit the continued presence of a French military base of the 


order of Bizerte within their territory. 


Complicating the question of French bases in Morocco even more is the existence 


of the American air=bases, In recent months there have been reports that U.S. <= 
Moroccan discussions on the bases issue were making satisfactory Progresse The ques~ 
tion of the American bases has presented the Moroccan government with a painful 
dilemma, Technically, the bases are French and the United States continues to 


operate them as part of the ad hoc arrangement for French bases in Morocco. The 


Moroccans are agreeable, some are even anxious, to permit the American bases to re~ 
main, Thé bases employ a large Moroccan labor force and give the Moroccan govern- 
ment an important bargaining position with the United States on matters of economic 
aid and technical assistance, But if the Moroccans allow the American bases while 


Prohibiting French bases, a severe strain will be put on Franco-Moroccan relations, 


ant incidentally on Franco-American relations, should the United States be party to 


Such an agreement. 
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The foregoing picture of the breakdown of the principle of “interdependence” 


and the deterioration of Franco-Moroccan and Franco=Tunisian relations as a result 
of the Algerian war hardly portrays conditions conducive to an orderly transition 
to full independence, or to winning the "economic battle." From the viewpoint of 
the Moroccan and Tunisian nationalists, it has made the difficult transition period 
to independence more challenging. With the formula of "interdependence" bogging 
down, they are seeking other ways and means of fulfilling the mission of their in- 
dependencee From the very outset, they were not overly enthusiastic about "inter- 
dependence" with France but they recognized the practical necessities involved and 
were prepared to live with it. But under existing conditions, they are not content 
to sit back and wait for the house to cave in, no matter how advantageous nintendo 
pendence" may appear to be in the abstract. As proud nationalists, they would pre-= 
fer to lift themselves by their own bootstraps, but they have not lost sight of the 
fact that they do not have the means for large«scale economic development, nor the 
necessary trained personnel, Instead of relying largely on French help, they are 
determined to seek more and more help "elsewhere," Since a disengagement from com= 
plete dependence upon France has been one of their aims from the outset, the de~ 
terioration in Franco-Tunisian and Franco-Moroccan relations has, in this sense, 
not been without its advantages, But it is no simple task to find necessary help 
"elsewhere," The United Nations specialized agencies are already involved in ren- 
dering help in the form of moderate technical assistance programs. While these are 
extremely important, in themselves they do not provide an answer to the "economic 
battle" that has to be waged. From the viewpoint of the nationalists, the most 
logical place from which they can get economic help is the United States and perhaps 
other countries in Western Europe. But help is nor forthcoming so easily from these 
Sources, partly because France has put up a "no trespassing" sign on North Africa, 
Thus, when Vice President Richard Nixon came to Morocco in March 1957, he let 


it be known that any economic aid to Morocco and Tunisia will be only supplementary 
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to that which these countries already receive from other countries, notably France 
and that accordingly, Morocco and Tunisia should first and foremost address their 
requests for economic aid to France. Approximately a year earlier, in June 1956 
when the United States decided to send wheat to Tunisia as an emergency relief mea- 
sure, the matter was first cleared with the French. The Moroccans and Tunisians 
have greatly resented the predicament they have been put into by the American 
attitude. 

After months of negotiations, agreements were reached under which Morocco 
would receive some %20,000,000 and Tunisia some “5,000,000 in economic aid. When, 
as a result of the Richards' Mission on the Eisenhower Doctrine, the amount of aid 
for Tunisia was increased by only $3,000,000 while that of neighboring Libya was 
increased *%7,000,000, thus giving Libya a total of $23,000,000 in aid from the U.S., 
Premier Bourguiba voiced his resentment of the solicitude shown by the United 
States for French sensibilities by continuing to regard Tunisia and Merocco as a 
French sphere of influence. The feelings expressed by Bourguiba are shared by near- 
ly all Moroccan and Tunisian leaders. Because of this forced dependence upon 
France despite their strong desires to disengage themselves from France, the Moroccan 
and Tunisian leaders are careful not to break completely with France. When the 
Mollet goverrment suspended economic aid to Tunisia, Bourguiba's initial reaction 
was an angry one: 

We are decided to liberate ourselves from an economic tutelage in- 
herited from seventy~five years of 2 colonial regime.... Now that 

we are free of the bondage of the economic convention we are going 

to be able to look elsewhere for the things which we need. Presi~ 

dent Eisenhower has said... that the menace to liberty comes not 

from cannons but from poverty and misery. When a country fie. 

France/ has condemned us to asphyxiation, to misery and unemploy~ 

ment, all the peoples of the free world must consider themselves 

as collectively responsible for the consequences that may ensue. 

Whatever may be the desire of the United States to spare the 

feelings of France, it is impossible to admit that it could re- 


Sign itself to the asphyxiation of a country. 


In contrast to this outburst is Bourguibats address delivered a few days 


Monde, 25 Mai 1957, 
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later to the Tunisian Constituent Assembly. After reiterating that "we wish to 
purify our relations with France of all traces of dependence," Bourguiba added with 


marked restraint: 


For us the problem of credits has become secondary. We can halt 

the projects in operation or search elsewhere for means of finan- 

cing them. But what is essential to our eyes, is to revise the 

very basis of our economic ties with France. We wish that these 

lines be defined in the future in relationship to our true inter- 

ests and that they be based upon sincere, friendly, and economi~ 

cally mutually profitable cooperation, in which there will be no 

place for considerations of prestige and the will to dominate. 

Here, in this subtle shift in emphasis from Bourguiba's initial reaction to 

his subsequent statement, lies one of the basic dilemmas confronting both the Morroc~- 
can and Tunisian leaders. No matter how piqued they are at the French nor how 
anxious they are to become fully independent of France » they always come back to 
the stark realization that despite everything else, France is of key importance to 
them in their struggle to progress towards a happier future. 
Vv 


In must not be assumed that because Morocco and Tunisia share common problems 


that their internal conditions are identical. On the contrary, local conditions 


create particular problems and even give distinct character to their common prob- 


lems. For example, while the major problem for both countries is the "economic 


battle," its dimensions differ in Morocco and Tunisia. The former is endowed with 


much greater natural wealth than the latter, and therefore potentially has a more 


encouraging economic future. On the other hand, Tunisia's population is more ad- 


vanced technically and more solidly ‘organised socially. It is therefore able to 

make a relatively stronger effort in meeting most problems. Thus, the pinch of 

losing trained personnel. is felt less in Tunisia than in Morocco. intents Morocco 
faces the perplexing problems of integrating a vast area that has been under three 
separate political and economic regimes (French, Spanish and the Internatiénal zone “ie a 
of Tangier), and of unity ‘out, of a socials heterogeiieous end 


‘Le Monde, 29 Mai 1957. 
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a geographically dispersed population. 

The major differences, however, between Morocco and Tunisia are in their in- 
ternal political and social pictures. Possessing a more advanced population with 
greater numbers of trained people, Tunisia is moving along more rapidly in the area 
of social and political change, and is beset by fewer difficulties in this area, 
The dominant nationalist force in Tunisia is the modern, western and secularly 
oriented Neo-Destour Party: as a result the government has been able to modernize 
the Islamic personal (civil) code, prohibit polygamy, grant equal rights to women 
in marriage and divorce. The significance of these reforms of the civil code is 
perhaps greater in its demonstration of the will and ability of new Tunisia to un= 
dertake such basic reform than in their immediate effect upon Tunisian society. The 
government has also secularized the judicial code, thoroughly revised the adminis~ 
trative structure of the country, and has held elections for a National Constituent 
Assembly and for municipal councils. It has also created a small national army and 


a militia, into which many of the fellaghas who fought against the French have been 


incorporated, No fellagha units remain outside the organized armed forces. 

The National Constituent Assembly was elected on March 25, 1956 and began 
Shortly thereafter to draft a constitution for the country. By February 1957 the 
task was about completed, but since then, despite repeated reports that the consti- 


tution was about to be adopted in its final form, no action along this line has been 


taken.8 One of the factors delaying the adoption of the constitution is the ques~ 


tion of continuing the monarchy. There is a strong republican sentiment in the Neo« 
Destour. Since independence the Bey's emoluments have been sharply reduced and 


members of the royal family have been stripped of immunity. Despite these enti- 


, 8information available in June 1957 indicated that the new constitution may 
not be adopted until the end of 1957, An unofficial but informed summary of the 
draft constitution appeared in the 6 February 1957 issue of the Tunisian newspaper 
Le Petit Matin, which is the unofficial organ of the Neo-Destour Party and the 
‘unisian goverment. According to this draft, Tunisia is to be a constitutional 


ay with a unicameral legislature to which the prime minister will be respon- 
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monarchical feeling there has been a reluctance to jive eitat the present Bey, 
Lanine. Although Lamine never played a tha Seeks. “to that of Morocco's Sultan 
during the struggle against the French, hé can not be considered as having been 
merely a French puppet. On the contrary, at some very crucial moments during the 
nationalists' struggle, he gave them valuable support, It is generally assumed 
that Lamine, who is 76 years old, will be Tunisia's last Bey. The question at the 
moment is whether to have the Bey abdicate now, Since independence, the Bey has 
been completely eclipsed by Premier Bourguiba, even on ceremonial occasions. Once 
the Bey goes, it is assumed that Bourguiba would become president of the Tunisian 
republic, 

Since the draft constitution is supposed to contain a provision permitting an 
easy termination of the monarchy and its replacement by a republic, it can be safely 
assumed that there are other factors delaying the final adoption of the constitution 
It would seem that the present Tunisian government, believing its task uncompleted, 
is not prepared to yield power. Ruling by decree under the authority of the Bey's 
absolute power, the government exercises plenary powers; it has thus been able to 
carry out its reformist policies (such as the revision of the Islamic personal code) 
with a minimum of opposition. To yield power prematurely to an elected group may 
jeapordize the reforms and impede the introduction of additional ones. At present, 
the Tunisian government is controlled by the Neo-Destovur Party and dominated by the 

. forceful personality of its leader Premier Bourguiba, Around him, Bourguiba has a 
well-knit team of younger men headed by Bahi Ladgham, Secretary-General of the Neo= 
Destour who is also Deputy Premier, and the other key figure in the administration, 
Whereas Bourguiba is the epitome of the charismatic leader == magnetic, dramatic, 
fiery, impulsive, extremely popular <= and the symbol of the Tunisian revolution, 
Ladgham is the reserved, methodical, efficient, behind=-the-scenes coordinator and 
administrator, For a while, Bourguiba's naire was challenged by Salah Ben 
Youssef, forner Secretary-General of the Neo-Destour and for many years the ttrumber 


two" man in the nationalist movement. Ben Youssef accused Bourguiba of being too 
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pro-French, but Bourguiba withstood the challenge, retained control of the Neo- 
Destour and Ben Youssef escaped to Egypt just as he was about to be arrested. On 
January 2, 1957, following a trial in absentia, he was condemned to death for lead- 
ing a subversive movement, Since the Youssefist opposition was squashed the politi- 
cal scene in Tunisia has been that of a one-party system, dominated by Bourguiba's 
strong personality. For a government which prafesses strong dedication to demo~ 
cratic principles and a vital concern to improve the lot of the average Tunisian, 
this one-party system is anomolous. 

In Morocco, administrative reorganization and social reform are moving more 
slowly. Unlike Tunisia, its population has had little or no experience with any 
sort of elective process, nor is its population capable of accepting easily reform 
of such things as the Islamic personal code, A reorganization of the country's ad- 
ministrative set-up was made after independence but it suffers from a dearth of 


trained Moroccan personnel to carry it out. A report on the post-independence situa- 


tion in Morocco in the French liberal Catholic review Esprit states that 


Of the 25 posts of caid provided for in the budget, only 220 have 
been able to be filled, In a province as sensative as Marrakech, 
33 (French) Controleurs Civils and Assistant Controleurs have been 
replaced by 16 caids, of whom a good half are clearly inept.9 


It is a disturbing fact that Morocco is having great difficulty in staffing posts 
in the interior of the country. The few trained Moroccans prefer to remain in the 
capital or close by in positions of prestige that afford a greater opportunity for 
advancement. Attention to this state of affairs was recently drawn by Mehdi Ben 

Barka, one of the key leaders of the Istiqlal Party and President of the Moroccan 
Consultative Assembly. In addressing the middle and lower echelon leaders of his 


party he warned that 


access to public service must not be considered as a distinction 
but as a formidable mission... Independence is not a good or a Pe 
booty to be divided but a heavy responsibility to complete a task. . - 
that is far from being accomplished,10 


Lacouture, "Le Maroc a la Conquete de lue-mSme," Esprit, Juin 1957, 


10,1~Istiglal, 1 Juin, 1957. 
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A first step towards an eventual legislative body in Morocco was taken in 
November 1956 when the Sultan created the Moroccan Consultative Assembly, consisting 
of 7, appointed members, The role of the Consultative Assembly was defined as: 

1) the strengthening of contact between the sovereign and his people; and 2) the 
control of the executive by written questions and interpellations addressed to 
various ministers, The members of the Assembly were appointed as representatives 
of political parties, economic organizations, professions, cultural organizations, 
youth groups, religious groups and independents, Although only 10 out of the 7 
members are specifically designated as its representatives, the Istigqlal Party 
dominates the Consultative Assembly,24 | 

The scene in Morocco is one of less political cohesion than in Tunisia, The 
two major forces in the country are the Sultan and the Istiqlal Party. The country 
can be said to be governed by a coalition of these two forces. The political diffu- 


sion is not only the result of this sharing of effective power, but of the differ- 


ences within Istiqlal itself, as well as the existence of an opposition party, the 


Parti Democrate de 1'Independence (P.DeI.). Istiqlal is less monolithic than the 


Neo-Destour in Tunisia, It includes within it various tendencies, ranging from 
moderates to extremists; and there is no single dominating personality. Also, Mos- 
len traditionalism plays a stronger role in Istiqlal than it does in the Neo-Destour. 
Theoretically, the Sultan is an absolute monarch, He is also extremely popular, 
But at the same time, so is Istiqlal which, moreover, has a higly organized mass 
following. 7 

The Sultan and Istiglal are dependent upon each other for it would be diffi- 
cult for either to rule without the other. Istigqlal is essential to the Suitan be- 


cause the very nature of his office makes it impossible for him to assume the role 


1 
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+The composition of the Moroccan Constituent Assembly is an folhows: Istiq- 
O, Parti Democrate de 1tIndependence (PDI) ~ 6, Independents - 6, Labor 
onecaeaiy 10, agriculturalists - 18, merchants and industralists - 9, lawyers - 2 
ecical profession « 3, engineers - 2, Ovlemas (Moslem religious authorities) < tL. 
Cultural Institutions - 2, Hebrew Law - 1, Youth = 3. 
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of an active political leader Bourguiba is in Tunisia. On the other hand, Istiqlal 


needs the Sultan, because in this very traditional country the prestige and influ- 


ence of the Sultan throughout the country is second to none. The Sultan's signifi- 


cance stems not so much from the absolute power he possesses as from Mohammed ben 
Youssef'!s personality. He has the combined virtues of being the personification of 
Morocco's struggle for independence (as a result of his dethronement and exile by 
the French) and the Chief Imam of his people «= i.e. leader of the faithful. The 


Sultan has on several occasions committed himself to the establishment of a consti-~- 


tutional monarchy, but he is hesitant to give up power too quickly lest it fall 

into irresponsible hands, The Sultan has been building up his eldest son, Moulay 
Hassan, as a political figure. He has given him the title of Crown Prince (although 
traditionally no such office exists in Morocco, it being the prerogative of the 


Oulemas of Fez to name a new Sultan). Thus far no one has challenged this act of 


_ the Sultan and it is an interesting example of how the Sultan, who is the personi~ 


fication of tradition in Morocco, is able to flaunt tradition. In addition to the 
title of Crown Prince, Moulay Hassan occupies the position of Chief of Staff of the 
Royal Army and is a close confidant of his father, 


The Istiqlal Party owes its position of strength to the leadership it exer- 


cised in the struggle for independence. Created in 19) as an outgrowth of the 


earlier National Party, it has been the leading Moroccan nationalist party ever 


since. During the latter days of the struggle against the French it mobilized the 


Moroccan people. Important elements within the party formed the Army of Liberation 
and the Union Maroccaine Travailliste (U,M.T.). Today its strength lies in its: 
widespread organization and in the U.MeT. Elements of the Army of Liberation have 


continued to exist independently of the Royal Army, which was formed out of Moroccan 


units in the French army. The operation of the Army of Liberation along the Alger- 


ian and Sahara frontiers have already been alluded to; it is believed that ae 
elements are directed from within the Istiqlal Party. Within Istiqlal the forces 


controlling the Army of Liberation units are believed to be the more militant 
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members of the party leadership. Chief exponent of Morocco's claims in Sahara and 
Mauretania is Istiqlal's titular leader Allal el-Fassi, who has endowed this fight~ 


ing with the quality of a jihad, holy war, The Army of Liberation's activities in 


the Sahara and Mauretania seem directed towards the dual purpose of (1) increasing 
Morocco's aid to the Algerian rebels and (2) laying a basis for Morocco's sharing 
potentially in any Saharan riches, It should be noted that this Saharan and Maure= 
tanian campaign has received official government support, but only after it was 


launched by a wing of Istiqlal and a considerable amount of popular support had 


been built up for it. 
Elements of Istiqlal working through the Army of Liberation have prodded the 
Moroccan government in another direction, that of accelerating programs for social. 


and economic reform, The arrest of the five sons of El Glaoui, the late pro-French 


Pasha of Marrakesh, is attributed to these forces, The action is considered to be 


a warning of the growing discontent within Istiqlal over the lack of tangible evi~ 


dence on the grass«roots level of the amelioration of the misery and poverty of the 


Moroccan masses, The manner in which the five Glaovis were apprehended has raised 
some question as to the effectiveness of the central government's authority in the 


more remote areas of the country. In an ex post facto action, the central authori- 


ties made an official goverrmental act of the arrest, but it appears that the ori- 


ginal action was taken without their knowledge as a means of prodding them into 


action, 


Unlike Tunisia, Morocco has an‘opposition party -- the P.D.I. This party held 
four ministries in the first Moroccan government after independence. Istigqlal has 


alweys insisted that P.D.I. 


has little following in the country and that its 


tens athe Istiglal in its official organ claims that such is not the case and _ 

be yoke interpretation is part of a campaign of disparagement conducted by certain 

the against the independent state of Morocco, Ina statement on 

pe erat Al-Istiglal (11, Mai 1957) says in part: "There is no hidden farce able 

roe vba. to act outside government orders... Contrary to all the legends which 

obs cceren press has attempted to spread, the sons of El Glaoui are in the hands 
he Minister of Interior." It showld be noted that no outright claim is made 


ese Ministry of Interior or the Surété Nationale had anything to do with the 
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inclusion in the first independent go vernmerit was donned by the French. | Istiqlal 
began a campaign against P.D.I. membership in the soverrment in the summer of 1956 
but the Sultan would not be pressured at the time, Following the arrest of the 

five Algerian leaders in October, the Sultan yielded to the Istiqlal demands and 
reorganized the government, dropping the four P.D.I. ministers. Since its elimina- 
tion from the goverrment, the P.D.I, has accused Istiqlal of seeking to establish a 
totalitarian one-party regime in the country. It has coupled this with charges that 
Istiqlal, with the compliance of the police, has conducted a reign of terror against 
P.D.I, members, It has also claimed that the composition of the present Moroccan 
government has not gained the confidence of foreign investors and is thereby block~ 
ing the influx of sorely needed capital, Originally considered a party of modera~ 
tion, the P.D.I. in recent months seems to have shifted to a more extreme line in 

an effort to gain popular. support.23 In turn the Istigqlal party has accused P.DelI. 
of impeding the efforts of the government and of undermining public confidence. A 
resolution adopted by the Moroccan Consultative Assembly on 12 June 1957 warning 
against insidious propaganda aimed at provoking confusion and retarding the con~ 
solidation of Moroccan independence seems deected against the P.DeIe It could be 

a forewarning of governmental action against the opposition, 

Despite local differences in Morocco and Tunisia, the two countries funda- 
mentally face similar political and social problems, Since independence the Moroc-= 
- cans and Tunisians have begun revamping the political and administrative structure 
inherited from the protectorates with the aim of identifying the people more closely 
with the government, The new governments have found that despite the great enthu~- 


Siasm generated for the nationalist revolution, progress taards "Tunisification" 


13 ror example, where it first criticized Allal el-Fassi's campaign over 
Sahara and Mauretania, it recently came out for the very same claims. Another ex~ 
ample is to be found in P.D.I.'s organ Democratie which in its 3 Juin 1957 issue 
carried an editorial "Neither Paris, Nor Washington ~ (But).Rabat!" which among 
other things charged that the Franco-Moroccan cultural convention shoved little 
respect for Moroccan sovereignty and inferred that there was something nefarious 


about the aid the Moroccan development budget was receiving from the United States, 
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and "Moroccanization" of the administrations can only ve made as fast as the people 
are prepared to accept responsibility. The foremost political problem confronting 
Morocco and Tunisia is the preparation of the Moroccan and Tunisian peoples to exer- 
cise their new found liberty. Much of Tunisian pa Moroccan nationalist thinking 
is the product of western democratic thought; most of the Moroccan and Tunisian 
leaders are in principle dedicated to political and social democracy as the goal of 
their revolutions, But they are finding it no simple task to introduce democratic 
institutions among people who are used to being told what to do, and who, by habit, 
would respect an appointed official more than an elected one. They are finding it 
increasingly difficult to talk about political rights and democracy when they are 
faced with challenging economic social problems that require a high degree of social 
discipline, Many of them are coming to the realization that merely adopting the 
accoutrements of political democracy may achieve very little and indeed may lead to 
very dangerous consequences, They are therefore moving slowly amd cautiously lest 
they be caught in the pitfalls that other Moslem states have fallen into having 
adopted all the trappings of western democracy without a solid social base for ite 
This, then, is another of the challenging problems that confront the leaders of 
independent Morocco and Tunisia -~ how to build a socially progressive and politi-« 
cally democratic society out of the traditional society of the Maghreb. 
vi 

There remains the question of Algeria. The repercussions of the Algerian re~ 
volution on the situation in Morocco and Tunisia noted previously makes it quite 
obvious that no evaluation of the role of the Maghreb in world affairs is possible 
without taking Algeria into account. It is no overstatement to say that for the 
past year every issue in the Maghreb has been dominated and colored by the Algerian 
Question, It is impossible at this time to foresee the exact nature of the. settle~ ; 
ment of the Algerian question, ebnch policy, as developed by Resident-Minister 


Robert Lacoste in the Mollet and Bourgés-Maunoury goverrments, has rejected the 


notion of negotiations, pursuing instead a policy of forceful repression of the 
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rebellion and imposed social and economic reforms. 


On the other side, the F.L.N. 
continues to demand indepemence and direct negotiations, while continuing the 
guerrilla war in the country. Thus at the moment no negotiations are taking place 
and under present conditions, a military victory for eigher side seems unlikely. 
The settlement of the Algerian question entails a radical revision of the 


status quo. It therefore lies less in Algeria than it does in Paris, for the opposi- 


tion of the one million-odd French settlers to any sort of liberal change dates back 


many many years. In fact, the preservation of their privileges and of the inferior 


status of the Moslem population can be said to be the cardinal pointsof their think= 
inge In ‘this way, they have fought every liberalizing proposal made -- from the 
Projet Violette in the middle thirties, to the Statute of Algeria in the middle 
forties, and even to the meager commune reforms introduced by Lacoste in 1956 and 
1957. If the Algerian solution is to await their acceptance of a policy according 
equal rights and opportunities to the Moslem population, it will never come, This 
is not to say that there are no French in Algeria, as there were in Morocco and 
Tunisia, who recognize the basis and legitimacy of the Moslem grievances and who 
are prepared to adjust to a ncw situation. But such persons are in a distinct 
minority. The Algérian question has become a violently emotional issue both in 
Algeria and in France. French thinking on Algeria has been a prisoner of clichés 
and slogans ("Algeria, a part of France," "La Présence Francaise 3" "Recognize 


‘Algerian Personality! but not 'Algerian Nationality™, etc.) that have served to 


erouse passion and confuse issues rather than contribute to a rational understand- 


ing of the problem. Professor R, Aron has significantly closed his recent book 


appealing to French reason on the Algerian question with this quotation from Renan: 


n 
Ce qui nous manque, ce ntest pas le coeur, cfest ia téte nik 


France must apply cool-headed reasoning to the Algerian question but the. 


experience of the last sixteen months of the Mollet government, which started out 


Reymond Aron, La Tragédie Algérienne, Librairie Plon, Paris, 1957, De 72. 
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promisingly in search for a solution, has made the task all the more difficult. The 
Mollet-Lacoste policy of pacification, i.e. combatting the rebellion with increas~ 
ingly ruthless force, has inflamed passion on both sides; acts of terror and coun= 
ter-terror have become more heinous every day. The gulf between Moslems and French 
in Algeria has been widened dangerously, and France's position in Morocco and 

Tunisia has been seriously jeapordized. Great efforts must be made if French pub= 


lic opinion and the French National Assembly are to overcome these passions and to 


think clearly about the future of North Africa. The sources of the passion are not 
only the plight of the one million Frenchmen in Algeria and the fears of further 
loss of French prestige in the world, but also the discovery of oil in the Sahara. 
The discovery of oil, and perhaps other mineral riches, in the Sahara has 
tantalized the French imagination. Here, it is thought, is the answer to France's 
economic woes, No longer will France be at the mercy of the Arabs of the Middle 
East for oil; no longer will it be dependent upon others bok mineral resourcese No 


devot, a good part of the claims of the Sahara's wealth are wishful thinking and 


ertgcerations, for the truth is that while oil has been disccvered, the extent of 
the fields is by no means certain, But what is certain is that getting the oil out 
of the desert to French and Durspean industry is almost impossible while guerrilla 
warfare continues in Algeria and relations with Morocco ard Tunisia remain strained, 


Until now, French policy has becn predicated on the assumption that. only by squash~ 


ing the Algerian revolt, ignoring the Algerian nationalist demands and retaining 


full control over Algeria can the riches of the Sahara be exploited. Actually, the 


prerequisite to the exploitation of the Sahara is peace and stability in North 


Africa, something which this very French policy is jeapordigzing. Another complica» 
tion in the Sahara problem is that Morocco and Tunisia have claimed rights in the 
Sahara. Of course some of these can be thought of as tactics in the sienna of 
pressure on France, but it must be remembered that the Moroccan-Algerien and 
Tunisian-Algerian borders have never been firmly established. Aside from whatever 


muisance value these claims may have, they serve notice that the states bordering 
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on the Sahara wish to share in its riches notwithstanding the outcome of the Algerian 
issue. It seems clear that only by coming to terms with the nationalists of the 
entire Maghreb can France expect to put to effective use the oil of the Sahara. It 
is one thing to discover oil in the Sahara; it is yet another to get it out. 
Recognition of Algerian independence and adoption of a plan (such as the 
North African-French federation proposed by Bourguiba) by which France and the Magh- 
reb states work together in exploiting the Sahara, does not mean France will auto- 
matically insure its position in the future of the Sahara or protect the legitimate 
rights and interests of the French inhabitants of Morocco and Tunisia as well as 
Algeria. tomer! Pole situation in the Maghreb is growing worse for the French the 
longer the Algerian situation remains unresolved, it may be appreciably improved if 
France decided to come to terms with Algerian nationalism as it did with Moroccan : 
and Tunisian nationalism, There seems to be no way out but to face facts in Algeria, 
which translated into action means a radical reversal of the present Lacoste policy 
and a recognition of the right of the Algerians to self-determination and, if need 


be, to independence. 


. Conclusion 


The preceding Giscussion on conditions in the Maghreb point up the transitory 
character of the present stage of their development, In Morocco and Tunisia, the 
economic programs introduced thus far are little more than stop-gap measures de= 
signed to meet an emergency situation. Little progress has been made in attacking 
fundamental social and economic problems and in laying the groundwork for economic 
development. Success or failure of independence hinges on progress in these fields, 
Consequently the "economic battle" is going to serve as the focus of the internal 
and external politics of Morocco and Tunisia. When and if a settlement is reached 
in Algeria, the same will be true there. In the "economic battle" of the Maghreb, 
there are two essential elements that must be borne in mind: 1) that the Maghreb 


is very much dependent upon outside help and upon its European popujation in coping 
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with its economic problems since in themselves the Moslems are unable to provide the 


necessary capital, technical knowledge or skilled personnel; and 2) the traditional ee 
culture of the Maghreb presents considerable obstacles in the way of achieving rapid 
social change. These two points are certainly interrelated for the task of bring= 
ing Maghrebi society into the twentieth century can be made simpler if progress is 
made in winning the "economic battle." But so long as misery and poverty exist, so 
long will ignorance and stagnation prevail in the Maghreb, and the greater will be 


the risk of disorder and for demagogy to take hold, 


The key problem in the immediate future is the struggle to achieve economic 
stability and social progress. Because of France's crucial position in the Maghreb, 
the direction this problem takes depends largely.on the role France is going to be 
able to play in the area, This in turn depends upon the settlement of the Algerian 
question. Only then can relations between France and the area be regularized. The 
impact that the Algerian question has had on neighboring Tunisia and Morocco empha~ 
sizes the impossibility of dealing with the Maghreb countries individually. It 
would appear that stability and progress can be attained only with some kind of 


overall settlement between France and the Maghreb, 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SUFREME COURT'S RULINGS IN THE 


SCHOOL SEGREGATION CASES 


A paper scheduled for delivery at the American Politig¢al Science Associa- 
| tion meetings, New York, N. Y,., September 6, 1957. 


By 
Victor G,. Rosenblum 


Associate Counsel, Subcommittee on Executive and Legislative Re- 
organization, House Committee on Government Operations. 


I take "effectiveness" or "efficacy" to mean a decisive effect or optcome 
stemming from a named cause. The named cause in this instence-cAtie Seneule Court's 
ruling in the Brown case that the "separate but equal" doctrine is unconstitutional 
as applied to public education--has had a series of effects; and it would probably 
be helpful at the. outset of this discussion to list the categories of effects with 


which I plan to deal. The question, in other words, is: effective vis a vis what 


or whom? The categories: effective in achieving racial integration in the public 
schools? effective in iintane support from the coordinate branches of the national 
government? effective in obtaining cooperation from the lower courts in the judicial 
hierarchy? effective in stimulating community cooperation through mor al exhortation 


as distinguished from legal compulsion? - 


Effectiveness in achieving racial integration in the public schools. 


The major category is, of course, the first: effectiveness in achieving 


racial integration in the public schools, Three and a third years have passed since 


the Supreme Court's decision in Brovm v. Board of Education, and the status of school 
integration may be described as "progress: gradual." This is a strange term to use 
about implementation of a judicial decision, Ordinarily one does not accede gradual- 
ly over a five-year saaiia to a court order, Harry Truman might well have wished 

such a doctfine existed when he had to surrender to the steel industry in 1952, but 


prior to the school segregation order the possibility of compliance "when the spirit 


moves you" was limited largely to divestiture proceedings in anti- ses 
Let's examine briefly the content of the "progress: gradual" report on de- 


segregation. According to the education editor of the New York Times, a record 
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total of 350,000 Negroes will attend classes under "integrated situations" in public 
schools in the South this year. lir, Fine reports that only five hard-core states 
remain untouched by either school or college integration. These are South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Flor ida, and Mississippi. In Virginia and Louisiana there are 
mixed classes on the college level but not in public schools. The highlights of 
progress for the current year are embodied in integration programs scheduled for 
Charlotte, Greensboro and ‘‘inston-Salem, North Carolina; Nashville, Tennessee; and 
perhaps Little Rock, Arkansas. 


The New York Times study of 17 southern states ard the District of Columbia 


reveals that integration is spreading rapidly in the border states (Maryland, “lest 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma); the District of Columbia has 
integrated completely; and some 7 million white pupils ard 2,)50,000 Negroes remain 
in 'segregated situations,’ Even in leading northern cities paying lip service to 
racial equality--cities like Philadelphia, Chicago and New York—-segregation on a de 
facto basis still exists in nee districts, 


Why is it that forty months after a court rulirg, the best we can say in re~ 


porting on its implementation is "progress: gradual"? 

I believe the answer is to be found in analysis of the other categories 
enumerated at the outset of this discussion, The Supreme Court's rulings may be the 
law of the land but the Supreme Court is but one of the three coordinate segments of 
the national government, It functions within a framework of separation of powers 
and has no enforcement machinery of its own. “ithout support from at least one of 
. the two other branches, it can function only as a source of moral exhortation in this 
type of case, 


Effectiveness in enlisting suprort from the coordinate branches 
of the national government, 


Since legislative stalemate on the race issue had encouraged, if not accounted 
for, judicial action, eee in the past was in no position to co anything more than 
argue over the court's ruling. The President could have used both his power and in- _ 
fluence to obtain support for the Court's decision but chose not to. 


Following John Marshall's decision in Vorcester v. Georgia, Andrew Jackson was 


reported to have said, "John Marshall has made his decision; nov let him enforce it," 
It has alvays interested me that this tale should have been the principal example that 


historians, political scientists and lawyers could cite in which a President was 
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alleged to have denied executive sanction to a judicial decision, President Eisen~ 
hower, without formally disputing the author ity of the Supreme Court, has effectively 
impugned its powers more than Jackson ever could. Mr, Eisenhower appears to regard : 
the Court as an advisory body that offers gratuitous suggestions about how one might 
proceed in constitutional matters, 

The President and the Attorney General have indicated that the Civil Rights 
Section in the Department of Justice cannot proceed effectively unless ard until it 
has statutory authority, This claim was made at the same time that the Board of 
Immigration Appeals, which carries out voluminous functions within the Departnent of 
Justice, operates at full speed without an iota of statutory authority. The Presi-~ 
dent called upon Congress to create a Commission on Civil Rights, all the while 
insisting that Congressional authority was necessary before sich action could be 
taken, In the meantime, however, notwithstanding failure to submit any such proposal 
to Congress, the President managed to establish another wmmission on federal-state 
relations. 

With legislative support a practical impossibility and executive support 

politely withheld, implementation of the Court's dubiesion became the province of the 
lower federal courts and of organizations which could eppes for integration on 


non-legal grounds, 


Effectiveness in obtaining cooperation from lower courts in the 


judicial hierarchy. 


As we all know, federal judgeships are patronage appointments, At the same 
time, because a judge is appointed for life, he can function independently of the 
patronage considerations that led to his appointment initially. In view of th 
failure of the other tvwo branches to support the Supreme Court's ruling in the se-~ 
gregation cases, it would have come as no great surprise if southern federal judges 
had sought to deflect from their districts and circuits the full impact of the 
Surreme Court's decision, On the whole, however, the lover federal courts have 


remained faithful to the letter and spirit of the Supreme Court's decree, Typical 


of the judges who have functioned in this manner is Judge Albert V, Bryan of Alex- 
sig Virginia, Judge Bryan had upheld segregation in Virginia as one of the three 
judges in the Davis-Prince Edward County School Board case that became tle basis of 
the Sypreme Court's ruling in 195), A firm believer in segregation, Bryan had once 


ruled that segregation is 'one of the ways of life in Virginia,’ Since the Supreme 
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Court's ruling, however, Judge Bryan has followed it consistently. In late July he 

ruled that Arlington County, Virginia, should begin integration of its schools be- 

fore the constitutionality of the state's Pupil Placement Act is finally determined, 
Despite the consistency of the federal judges in upholding the Supreme Court's 


decision, the establishment of integration by judicial decree remains a tedious and 


tardy process at best. Courts are designed to try cases--not national political and 
4 social issues, In trying cases there must be meticulous observation of rights of 
cf the defendant, Years may elapse before final decision in a single case, When 
| literally thousands of cases may be undertaken pursuant to the Supreme Court's ruling, 
it may be another century before full integration is achieved, Let me cite but one | 
recent example of what may happen where delays are sought. 
Judge John E, Miller of the Zastern Arkansas Federal District Court last 
year ordered the Little Rock Board of Education to start its integration program 
this fall, Plans for the program were completed by Dr, Virgil Blossom, Superintendent 
of Schools, Integration in the high schools was:to begin this year and in the 
elementary schools over the next seven years, A local branch of the White Citizens 
Council and an organization known as the Mothers League of Little Rock Central High 
demanded that the integration program be scrapped, and suit for an injunction was 
brought in the State Chancery Court. Governor Orvil Faubus appeared as a witness 
for the Mothers League and warned that violence would follow if integration were 
allowed to proceed, Chancellor Ifurray Reed granted the injunction, putting Superin- 
tendent Blossom and the Board of Education in the untenable position of having to 
obey both a federal court order to integrate and a state court order not to inte- 
grate, The following day, another federal court judge, Ronald N, Davies, voided 
the state injunction and ordered the integration program to proceed, Governor Fau- 
: bus and the State Sovereignty Commission established by the Arkansas legislature 
: to fight integration decided that the governor should call out the National Guard 
to "prevent violence" and at the same time to prevent integration when the schools 
opened on September 3, Judge Davies again ordered that the integration program pro- 
ceed, Attorney General Brovmell has been reported as "studying the situation." 
No mention has been made of the role played in the matter yk B, Caldvell, former 
4 head of the Civil Rights Section and now administrative assistant to the Assistant 
Attorney General of the Criminal Division. Mr, Caldwell visited little Rock befare 
schools opened and conferred with the governor and other officials, In all this 
confusion, the danger is that further time-consuming delays will halt even modest 


integration programs. 
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Effectiveness in stimulating community cooreration. 


The Hyman and Sheatsley study published in the Scientific American in December 
made some interesting observations on attitudes toward desegregation, Although 
their study for the National Opinion Research Center did. not Fresent an "encouraging" 
picture so far as immediate acceptance of integraté ot is concerred, they felt that , 
the contrast between attitudes tovard segregation in 1956 and 192 did warrant 
optimism for the future. In 192 fewer than one-third of persons interviewed 
favored school integration; today almost half endorse it. Support for school in- 
tegration in the north has risen among whites from 0% in 192 to 61% in 19%. "In 
the South only one white peson in 50 spoke up far school integration then; today 
the figure is 1 in 7." Separate sirveys condwted by the authors to check their 
findings led them to conclude that "the pe Rage slowly won over the last 15 years 
are solidly based--not easily accelerated nor easily reversed," 

These changes in public opinion, coupled with the increasing role of church 
grous in encouraging acceptance of integration, do warrant long-range optimism, 

But one might vell ask: should there not be, is there not a shorter road to the 
fulfillment of the legal right to attend a non-segregated school, 


Factors that Merit Consideration in Developing a Program 
to Implement the Supreme Court's Decision, 


A, Role of the President 

In a governmental system based on separation of powers, the efficacy of a 
judicial decision calling for affirmative action on the part of countless other 
persons hinges upon support from the Chief Executive, This is in contrast to the 


efficacy of a decision in a case like Jencks or Service, So far as school segrega-~ 


tion is concerned, it is, of course, not imrossible that the Supreme Court's rulings 
could ultimately be made effective without active presidential support. Although 
possible, such an eventuality has more uncertainty than the safe arrival of a four~ 
engine plane with three of the engines knocked out, Presidential support does not 
require use of force, It requires rather use of the prestige ard influence that is 

so much a part of the presidential office. By calling conferences, by sole per~ 
sonally to areas of tension, and by exercising his patronage savers’ Mdioieesls, 

the President, even under the limitations imposed on his second term influence by 

the 22nd Amendment, can help to create the environment for resolution of this na tiong1 
problem. The President's most recent comment on the subject at his press conference 


on September 3rd indicates further abdication of leadership in this crucial sphere. 
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In response to Anthony Lewis of the New York Times, who asked whether the Fresident 


would take "a personal part" in the school integration problem, lr, Eisenhower said: 
liy speaking will be always on this subject, as I have always 
done, urging Americans to recognize what America is, the concepts 
on which it is based, and to do their part so far as they possibly 
can to bring about the kind of America that was visualized by our 
forbearers,. 
Now, it is fa this reason, because I know this is a slow 
process, the Supreme Court in its decision of 'S pointed out . 
the emotional difficulties that would be encountered by a Negro, 
even if given-~or by Negroes if given--equal but separate schools, 
and I think probably their reasoning was correct, at least I 
have no quarrel with it. 
But there are very strong emotions on the other side, people 
that see a picture of a mongrelization of the race, they call it. 
They are very strong emotions, andwe are going to whip this 
thing in the long run by Americans being true to themselves and 
not merely by law. 
The President's remarks have the tragic consequence of suggesting that the 
Supreme Court's view of segregation in the publi¢ schools falls into the same cate- 
gory as demagogic fears about mongrelization. If the prestige and influerce of the 
presidential office do not suprort the law of the land, the process of integration 
in the public schools may never be fully achieved, 
B, Role of the Congress 
It is perhaps premature to suggest that we have witnessed the beginning of 
a new trend in the legislature's role during the first session of the 85th Congress. 
Certainly, however, there is evidence that this Congress played an active role in 
policy formulation. In part this may have been due, of course, to the phenomenon 
of a Democratic Congress dealing with a newly elected Republican executive, On the 
other hand, observers in ‘Jashington sense strongly that the organization and direction 
of Congress at this session was geared to policy formulation and not merely to serv- 
. ing as a public forum and investigative body. It may well be time for political 
scientists to re-examine their evaluations of the policy-making role of the legis- 
lature. The curbing of the filibuster in the Senate under the ambitious and astute 


leadershiv of Lyndon Johnson made Sen, Strom Thurmond an unloved iconoclast when he 


staged his one-man protest against the civil rights bill. It is, of cowse, un~ 


realistic to expect that Congress will pass legislation supporting the Supreme 
Court's decision but the taming of the dissidents from the deep south offers en- 
couragement that the legislature will not openly embarrass those who do attempt 


to implement the law of the land, 
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C,. Role of the Judiciary 
It may be presumptious to suggest how judges should write their decisions 
but as political scientists, we must deal with the judiciary as we do with any 


other policy-making branch of government. The judges must, in essence, stress the 


law. It is unfortunate in many waysthat Chief Justice “larren allowed the dicta 
about the emotional impact of segregation to enter the Court's decision in the Brown 


case. This dictum provided the ammunition for the attack on the Court. “hat-must 


be enphasized is that Brown v. Board of Education was solidly based on precedent ex- 


tending back many years. The roots of Brown v. Board of Education can be found in 


Missouri v. Canada, Sipuel v. Oklahoma, Fisher v. Hurst, liitchell v. U. S., Morgan 


v. Virginia, Bob-lo v. lHichigan, Henderson v. U. S., Sveatt v. Painter, McLaurin v. 
Oklahoma, and many others. Even though judges may have policy leeways available to 
them, it is wiser at this juncture that policy considerations be omitted from the 
decisionsand the legal precedents stressed. 
D. Role of the Social Scientist 

It is easy to moralize and temporize about basic human problems. The social 
scientist as both scholar and educator must seek to evaluate trends and to develop 


workable solutions. He must study social, political, and legal patterns on the 
national, state and local levels so as to devise new mechanisms to facilitate har- 
monious relationships between the races. I do not believe that these are overly 
idealistic functions. When we consider the contribution to human civilization made 
by such basic mechanisms as Federalism and separation of powers; when we consider 
the changes wrought in human responses, if not in "human nature" by the creation of 
such institutions as Social Security or a Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; 
hhien we realize that the vhole problem of human survival in this atomic age will 
now hinge more on the social scientist's contribution than on the physical scien- 
tist's inventions, we may have the added stimulus to find through ovr research and 
teaching and living of ow om lives the way to emindy the id of the land into a 


living social reality, 
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I want to sketch for you a line of reasoning about polities, a way of looking 
at politics. Every point of view must stand on its own legs because it is not some- 
thing that can be proved. Every analysis is a way of looking at something, a way of 
seeing something we could not see before we made the analysis. We adopt a point of 
view because it is suggestive and persuasive in its own inner logic. 

More specifically, I want to examine politics as a strategic concept. The 
concept of political strategy is itself a point of view loaded with implications for 
the study of politics. 

Strategy is the heart of politics, as it is of war. 

What is the meaning of political strategy? What are the implications of the 
concept? Any strategy of politics assumes that there is something that we can do 
about politics, that we have choices, and that what we think and do and want makes a 
difference. It assumes that we have something to talk about and that what we think 
and say and do is likely to have consequences. Without these conditions there can be 
no political strategy. 

Strategy is predicated on the notion that politics is important, important to us, 
for people do not take the pains to produce a strategy about anything unless they are 
involved in it. Somewhere along the line that extends from the trivial to the over- 
whelming is a point at which we abandon neutrality. We cannot help being concerned 
about anything provided only that it-is big enough, and near enough, and moving toward 
us rapidly enough. if the stakes of politics are the survival of civilization, what 
is going to be our attitude? At the root of the idea of abbseinel. sbveteae is the 
suggestion that the world has become a dangerous place in which to live. Politics, 
seen from this standpoint, is more than drift and more than the sum of things happen- 
ing to us. It begins when we begin to fight back. This is also the point at which 
strategy has its origins. From the strategic point of view the meaning of politics 


is that it means something to us. 
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In a world in which we are not perfectly free, the concept of strategy implies 


that we are willing to attempt to discover what kind of freedom we have. Qur options 


it seems to me, inhere in the nature of the raw materials themselves, as demonstrated 
by the very inconsistency of the explanations of politics, 


Political strategy consists of the search for a middle ground between two 


inconsistent pessimistic theories about the fluidity of opinion. At one extreme, 


government itself is treated as if it were propaganda figment. At the other extreme 
it is assumed that attitudes are so fixed by interest and the social structure that 
intelligence has no function in public affairs. The realm of politics lies some- 


where between these extremes. 


Strategy consists of the application of intelligence to the achievment of 


great ends. The strategy of politics is related to the meaning of politics, for if 


we can do nothing about politics, welteten becomes a meaningless vibration. We are 
bound to look for the meaning of politics in the efforts of people to accomplish 
things because the effort to accomplish things is the essence of politics. 
The word "strategy" is borrowed from the language of war; it has something to 


do with confliet. The exploitation of conflict in the deliberate pursuit of power 


places a renewed emphasis on the use of the historic democratic devices for winning 


power and making decisions: majority rule, elections, agitation, organization, 


and the formation of alternatives, I assume that it will continue to be necessary 


in the future to bring great decisions to a head because we are living in a crisis 
and the government needs the kind of support that can be won only by these processes. 


If I may tamper with a sentence written by General MacArthur, "In politics there is 


no substitute for victory in a national election,” 


A discussion of political strategy (as contrasted with images of politics as 
drift) calle for a new look at the historic institutions and procedures for msking 


national decisions. 
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In dealing with the problem of strategy it might be said, perhaps, that we have 


g navigator*s freedom, Perhaps we can justify the opinion of Gibbon that the winds 


and tides are always on the side of the ablest navigators. On the other hand, we are 


not relieved of the necessity of doing something about our future because people are 
sometimes stupid, for when all has been said that can be said, we can’t help being 
prejudiced in favor of the human race, 

The very fact that there are a multiplicity of interpretations of politics 
suggests that we may have some freedom. At least we have a choice of dogmas. This 


is an area in which political scientists have something to do. We need a theory of 


politics or a theory of political action and organization. Surely this is a legiti- 


mate academic interest. Political scientists cannot do the work of politicians, but 


: they can provide politicians with the rationalizations involved in power and the use 


and functions of power, rationalizations without which politicians cannot work well. 


As political scientists we are committed to the quest for meaning in politics; 


a to commit ourselves to meaninglessness is to abandon the obligations of scholarship. 
a let no man boast that he has discovered chaos because chaos is the easiest thing in 

4 the world to find! It takes intelligence to make sense of politics, but it takes 

: intelligence to make sense of anything. Political science, like Genesis, begins with 
chaos. 

The foregoing statement about political strategy rests on the optinuttion that 

4 the system is dynamic, for there is little point in discussing strategy in a static 

. system, What makes the political system dynamic? The dynamics of politics nas its 

3 origin in strife, Political strategy deals therefore with the exploitation, use, and 
. Suppression of conflict. Conflict is so powerful an instrument of goverament that all 
regimes are of necessity concerned with its management. We are concerned here with 

4 the use of conflict to govern, the use of conflict as an instrument of chenge, growth, 


med unity. The grand strategy of politics deals with public policy concerning 
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conflict. This is the policy of policies, the sovereign policy - what to do about 


conflict. 


All politics begins with billions of conflicts. There are billions of potential 
conflicts in any modern society, but only a few become significant. A democratic 
society is able to survive because it manages conflict, usually at the point of 
origin; it imposes a kind of birth control on conflict: (I have heard it said that 
the male alligators eat 999 of every 1000 eggs laid by the females. If this were 
not true there would be more alligators in the world than we could use.) 

Americans hold more elections than all of the rest of the world put together, 
but there must be millions of issues on which we cannot vote, or can't vote on them 
when we want to vote on them or how we want to vote on them. One of the most con- 
elusive ways of checking the rise of conflict is simply to provide no arena for it 
or to create no public agency with power to do something about it. There are an 
incredible number of devices for checking the development of conflict within our 
systen. It is difficult to make an issue of the Supreme Court of the United States 
because it is difficult to bring the conflict to a head. It is difficult to trans- 
late the frustrations of urban life in metropolitan areas into effective governmental 
action because the institutions for action do not exist. Sectionalism has been an 
effective device for submerging some kinds of conflicts. All legislative procedure 
is loaded with devices for controlling the flow of explosive materials into the 
governmental apparatus, All forms of political organization have a bias in favor 
of the exploitation of some kinds of conflict and the suppression of others because 
it is the function of organization to be biased about conflict and organization is 

the mobilization of bias. 

Perhaps it would not be inaccurate to say that there are Republican and 
Democratic concepts of political organization. It seems to be that the Democratic 
Party tends to be the pro-party, while the ed Sa party tends to be the anti- 


Party party. This is not evidence of the meaninglessness of party politics but of 


its importance, for people do not invent competing theories of organization and 
antagonistic concepts of strategy about unimportant things. All I want to say is 
that quarrel in politics is as apt to be about the means as about the ends of 
politics. Why should this surprise us? Theories of political organization are 
identified with the things people want to accomplish, how to accomplish them, using 
what resources, and promoting or depressing what issues. 

The government itself, the government above all else, is never fully neutral 
in political struggle. One major party tends to be pro-government while the other 
tends to be anti-government. One prominent partisan political philosopher said to 
me recently, "I hate government!" Do I need to tell you what his party allegiance 
is? We have assumed the neutrality of our institutions too easily, without re- 
gard for our history. It would be an overstatement to say that our institutions are 
the historic residues of conflict but it would be an overstatement of the truth. 

The very fact that politics deals largely with procedure rather than substance 
(with power, institutions, concepts of organization, rights, and government itself, 
none of which are ends in themselves) demonstrates its strategic character. We get 
confused about the meaning of politics because we underestimate the importence of 
political strategy. 

One difficulty scholars have experienced in interpreting American politics has 
always been that the grand strategy of politics has concerned itself first of all 


with the structure of institutions. The function of institutions is to channelize 


conflict, but they do not treat all ‘dain of conflict equally, just as the football 
rules discriminate between legitimate and illegitimate forms of violence. This is 
the biag of institutions which are never neutral about all kinds of conflict. 

Nobody’ knows what American politics would be like if we had the institutions to 
facilitate the development of a wider span of political competition. No matter what 
we do about the problen, however » it is unlikely that we shall ever become hospita- 


ble to all conflict, for the function of institutions is to discriminate among con- 
flicts, 
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If politics is the management of conflict, it is necessary first to get rid of 
some simplistic concepts of conflict. Political conflict is not primarily or usually 
a matter of head-on collisions or tests of strength, for a good reason:- intelligent 
people prefer to avoid tests of strength unless they are sure to win. 
Nor is political conflict like an intercollegiate debate in which the opponents 


agree in advance on a definition of the issues, The definition of alternatives is 


the supreme instrument of power; the antagonists can rarely agree on what the issues 


are because power is involved in the definition. He who determines what politics is 


about runs the country because the definition of the alternatives is the choice of 


conflicts. 


Nor does political conflict express a one-over-one relation with economic 
interest or grass roots opinion. Politics is a highly strategic activity which takes 
account of interest and opinion but is not the same thing. 

Is it possible to formulate a theory of the dynamics of politics based on more 
comprehensive concepts of conflict than the foregoing? The proposition I would like 
to have you examine with me is that American politics is in a dynamic condition 
(i.e. it is a proper subject of strategy) because it is sensitive to changes in the 


dimension and nature of conflict, More specifically the proposition is that 


relatively slight changes in the intensity, visibility, direction, and scope of con- 


flict ere likely to produce great consequences, Nearly all of politics can be 


subsumed under these four headings: intensity, visibility, direction and scope. 

At the risk of seeming to imitate the schcolboy who wrote that the processes 
coumon to all living things are nutrition, digestion, exhaustion, and discretion, I 
want to say something about the intensity, visibility, direction, and ances of con- 
flict and the relation of these factors to the dynamics and strategy of politics. 

Political scientists have traditionally shown a strong predisposition to under- 


estimate the future, This may be due to an historical illusion, the illusion that 


fverything is at a standstill in the present. This is an illusion about tine, but 
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our view of the future may be affected also by the fact that we do not know what 


change looks like. What makes the system dynamic? What do we look for? Simplistic 
concepts of conflict make the political system look stagnant because they conceal 


change. 


q There is some evidence that there has been an increase in the intensity of 


public involvement in politics in the past gummutson. Not only is the government 
larger and more expensive than it was a peratton ago, but there has been a change 
in the agenda of the government. These changes are significant because (1) The 
assumption that the government is responsible for the economy ie now well established 
in the public mind. (2) The cold war imposes enormous burdens on ordinary people. 

(3) Some important new public policies today affect large numbers of people directly 
and visibly. (4) Several large categories of people have been brought within the 
scope of public policy within recent decades:- farmers and industrial workers, for ; 
example. A third category, the Negro, is in process of being brought into the focus 


of politics. (5) Assumptions about the stability and survival of the social system 


can no longer be made as confidently as they were made fifty years ago. 
Considering the extent to which the historic patterns of the political organiza- 
tion of the United States have been based on assumptions about public indifference, 


changes in intensity may have an encrmous significance. A very slight change in the 


temperature of the mass may have important consequences at a time when the whole 
involvement of modern man in politics seems to be undergoing a general revision, 
Changes in intensity bear none of the familiar earmarks of conflict conceived 
of as head-on collisions or tests of strength. 
The dynamics of American politics is affected by the tendency of the system to 


move by indirection. The process of legislation and administration is largely the 


@iscovery of focal points at which remote controls may be applied. A few people, 


druggists, bankers, common carriers, public utilities magnates, importers, government 
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contractors, manufacturers of military supplies, farmers » food processors, financiers, 


and corporation lawyers are likely to be acutely conscious of the government because 


the government uses them to implement its policies. Most of the rest of us see the 


government at a distance most of the time. 


Generally speaking, indirection might be expected to produce a low-grade 


political infection. The political consequences of public policies are likely to 


be highly unequal, therefore, depending on their visibility. 
The place of indirection in political strategy is illustrated by the efforts of 
interests opposed to public housing to get local referenda on housing projects, an 


attempt to manipulate the visibility of the policy, or the attempt to reduce public 


expenditures by making taxes visible. 


Perhaps the government could not finance it- 
self today if everybody who now pays taxes knew what he was doing when he paid them. 


The strategy of painless taxation is based on low visibility; so is private tax 


collection, It is by no means certain what the ultimate effects of the attempt to 


make the government more visible may be. 

A substantial segment of the literature of political science dealing with 
governmental reorganization, lines of command and responsibility, simplification of 
procedures and structures, publicity and reporting, has a bearing on the general 


strategy of visibility. 


In view of the tremendous use of indirection as an instrument of public policy, 


‘how close can the connection between politics and policy be? No matter how indirect 


the operations of the government may be it is not likely that the use of remote con- 


trols will break the connection of politics and policy. Government is only one seg- 


ment of the complex with which all of us cope in all fields of human existence in a 
technological society. It would be a mistake to assume that the common man (and by tha 


that I mean all of us) is helpless in the face of these complexities. While I do 


hot know how to make a television set and do not know what makes it work, I can 


evaluate the apparatus by its results, Economists describe this relation as "the 
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sovereignty of the consumer," Everything depends on our concept of responsibility. 


The difficulty here is largely a theoretical one. The casualty is not democracy but 


an eighteenth century concept of democracy formulated in the seventeenth century by 


pre-democratic philosophers who never saw a democratic political system in operation. 


The problem is one for the theorists. The assignment is an urgent one because we may 
hear next that only automotive engineers ought to be allowed to have automobiles and 
only obstetricians should be allowed to have babies. In spite of growing complexi- 


ties the ultimate responsibility of the government to the people remains a reality 


for the visibility of public policy depends to a great extent on what the public is 
looking for, on its concept of responsibility. All. I mean to say here is that it 


seems to me that a slight change in the visibility of government or in the public 


habit of seeing the governnent is likely to have a great impact on the outcome of 


conflict, 


Changes in intensity and visibility have very little to do with the tug-of-war 
concept of politics. 


Direction 


The most powerful instrument for the control of conflict is conflict itself. 


A generation ago Professor E. A. Ross wrote: - 


"Every species of social conflict interferes with 
every other species in society ... save only when 
lines of cleavage coincide; in which case they 
reinforce one another... society, therefore, 
which is ridden by a dozen oppositions along lings 
running in every direction may actually be in less 
danger of being torn with violence or falling to 
pieces than one split just along one line. For 
each new cleavage contributes to narrow the cross 
clefts, so that one might say that society is sewn 
together by its inner conflicts," 


This is an extremely important statement and Z think you “recognize the Ampli- 


cations it has had in political theory. Let us examine it, The unstated sssumption 


tade by Professor Ross is that there is a kind of equality of conflicts. If this 


were really true the rise of a multitude of inconsistent conflicts would tend to 


weaken all of the antagonisms generated in the political system, producing a system 


of low-grade tensions. Is this a reasonable assumption? 


Is it not much more reasonable to suppose that conflicts are of unequal 


intensity? What are the logical consequences of the inequality of conflicts? It 


seems to me that the inequality of conflicts determines the nature of the political 
system. If we assume that conflicts are unequal in intensity, it follows logically 


that the more intense conflicts ere likely to displace the less intense conflicts. 


To revert to Professor Ross' figure, the little waves do not in fact control the big 


ones. What follows from the inequality of conflicts is a system of domination and 


subordination of conflicts. No conflict can become important unless inconsistent 


conflicts are subordinated. This is an essential condition of all conflict. Since 
this is true, every great conflict overwhelms a multitude of lesser ones. The 
greatest hazard in the development of any conflict is not the frontal attack by the 


opposition but the flank attack by bigger collateral, inconsistent and irrelevant 


competitors for the attention and loyalty of the public. If there are degrees of 


intensity of conflict, the more intense conflicts will subordinate the less intense, 
On the other hand, a low grade conflict is likely to find it impossible to hold its 
lines in competition with irrelevant high intensity conflicts, What is the result? 


The result is a reduction in the number of conflicts. 


If I may refer once more to the ubiquitous schoolboy who described chemistry as 
"the study of how a thing that is busted gets together and how them that's together 
gets separated." The schoolboy's definition has the virtue of emphasizing combina~- 
tions as well as divisions. The generalization applies equally to politics, The 
Process is not to divide and divide and divide to infinity but to divide and unify 
at the same time as a part of the same process. Unification and division are 
Parallel processes, for no conflict can develop without a tremendous consolidation 


of forces on both sides of the cleavage. 
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The most dangerous attacks that can be made on any political alignment are flank 
attacks which threaten to blot it out. This process is a limitation on the multipli- 


cation of conflicts. For this reason it may be said that there are great numbers of 


potential conflicts in the community which cannot be developed because they are sub- 


ordinated to a stronger systems of antagonism. This line of reasoning is important 


pecause it has something to do with the scale and scope of conflict. 


In the struggle among conflicts there is nothing sacred about our preference for 


big or little conflicts. All depends on what we want most. The outcome is not 


determined merely by what people want but by their priorities. What they want more 


becomes the enemy of what they want less. Politics is therefore something like 


choosing a wife, rather than shopping in a five and ten cent store. 


I conclude that the inequality of conflicts is the decisive factor in this 


situation, Conflicts tend to arrange themselves in an order of domination and 
subordination which gives shape and form to the political system. 


It now becomes proper to ask, what is the regnant form of pluralism? Perhaps it 


is nationalism, the greatest divisive force in the modern world. Nationalism has 


produced the most powerful organizations the human race has ever known, 


Says Professor Hans Kohn, 

"Nationalism can claim today to be a 

worldwide force, the first worldwide 

force in history to which the peoples 

of all continents pay homage and 

loyalty." 
| Nationalisn is the most drastic pattern of pluralism in the modern world. It follows 
that nationalism conditions profoundly the development of all other conflict. If 


this statement is accurate it ought also to dispose of the notion that organizations 


gre powerful and intense in inverse proportion to their size, because the national 


State is a large organization. It is not true therefore that there is something ‘about 
the political system that suggests that a modern community necessarily and inevitably 


breaks up into a great multitude of microscopic minorities, The scale of organization 


is related to what we want most and what kind of organization 


' 4s appropriate to the dominant desires or fears of people. 


In the conflict of conflicts, what the conflict is about ie weves independent 
of the organization of politics. But in the very nature of things, we have some kind 
of choice about the sorts of things we want to make dominant. We make dominant the 
organizations and alignments related to what we want most. 

I would be very bold, indeed, if I pretended to be able to tell you what 
politics is about, but the task is not as difficult as it has sometimes been made to 
seem, There is no more certain way to destroy the meaning of politics than to treat 
all issues as if they were free and equal, The Pe of issues simplifies the 
interpretation of politics. 

The outcome of conflict is determined by changes in the direction of cleavages, 


and relatively slight changes of direction are likely to have great consequences, 


Scope 


The fourth factor in the dynamics of American politics is the scope of conflict, 


because the scope of conflict is likely to have a decisive affect on its outcome. 
In its simplest terms, the proposition is that the intervention of Harry in a con- 
flict between Tom and Dick will change the nature of the conflict no matter what 
Harry does. Thereafter every addition to the number of participants changes the 
conflict. Any conflict is likely to be influenced decisively by changes in its 


Scope. Political strategy deals therefore with the inclusion and exclusion of 


contestants because it is never true that the balance remains the same if the number 


is changed. 


A look at the literature of American politics reveals that there is an eternal 


Struggle between the conflictingtendencies toward the privatization and 


of conflict, On the one hand there is a battery of ideas calculated to restrict the 


Scope of conflict or to keep it entirely out of the public domain. Ideas concerning 


individualism, free private enterprise, localism, privacy, and economy are designed 
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to privatize conflict or to restrict its scope, The outcome of eny conflict can be 
predetermined by confining it so narrowly that the balance of forces is known in 


advance. By far the most effective device is the effort to keep conflicts wholly 


outside of the public domain. This stratagem, if successful, makes it impossible to 


involve public authority in the resolution of the conflict. A tremendous fraction of 


all conflict is managed by this device, 


On the other hand, there is another battery of ideas conducive to the socializa- 


tion of conflict. Universal ideas in our civilization, ideas concerning equality, 


consistency, equal protection of the laws, justice, freedom of movement, freedom of 
speech and association tend to socialize conflict, 

Governmental procedures which lend themselves to delay and structural complex- 

, ities which postpone decisions tend to socialize conflict by providing occasions for 

; the kind of agitation whizh is likely to increase the scope of conflict, contrary to 

the common opinion that the separation of powers, bicameralism and siuilar arrange- 


ments are antidemocratic. 


-_— The direction of political cleavages has a bearing on their scope, Sectionalism 


tends to restrict the scope of conflict; it tends also to suppress intrasectional 


conflict. This is true of all procedures tending to localize conflict, On the other 
hand, horizontal, national cleavages inevitably extend the scope of politics. Thus : 
the direction and scope of cleavages are related. 


Pressure politics is an important instrument for the socialization of conflict. 


Pressure tactics result when the losers in a private conflict find themselves in an 


intolerable situation and appeal to public authority for relief. The most important 


point about pressure politics is not that it is e conflict of private interests, but 


the fact that private conflicts are taken into the public domain. Pressure politics 
is therefore a stage in the socialization of conflict; it represents the breakdown 


of the attempt to privatize conflict. 
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The socialization of conflict shows how conflict can be used to expand the 


comunity. No group or category of people belongs to the American community until 
commun 


it is discovered that it is able to appeal to public authority for the redress of 


its grievances. 


Throughout this discussion it is. evident that the greatest prerequisite for 


the development of conflict as an instrument of public policy is an amplitude of 


) public power. It is for this reason that the drive for privatization of conflict 


takes the form of an attack on government, often seen as a movement for economy. 
The objective is a reduction of the governmental nie to intervene in conflict 
and the capacity of the community to use conflict as an instrument of public policy. 
The enormous importance of the nationalization of politics becomes evident as 
we lock at these strategies. The nationalization of politics represents both a 
change in the direction of volitical cleavage and an expansion of the scope of these 
clevages. It illustrates the proposition that the greatest of all civil rights is 
the right of freedom of movement which has played an incalculably great role in the 


development of the American nation. Freedom of migration has been the most effective 


single device in the development of a free American people. We see its significance mM 


today in the migrations of the American Negro which has nationalized the question of 


i race relations, It is impossible to understand the role of conflict in American 


politics apart from the examination of the scope of conflict. I cannot help feeling 

that even a slight change in the direction and scope of conflict is likely to have 

great consequences, 
From ny point of view changes in the intensity, visibility, direction, and - ) 


Scope of conflict make the political sufficiently dynamic to sustain our interest in 
the study of political strategy. 
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PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION AS A MEANS FOR EXPRESSING PUBLIC POLICY 


George A, Shipman, University of Washington 


I 


Is the formation of public policy influenced by the operating processes of 
program administration? These notes upon the question represent an experiment 
in theory formation, an effort to project a framework of ideas within which 
the policy role of administration can be explored and assessed, 


The effort is wholly experimental, It does not purport to supply a demonstrated 
or validated definition of reality. If it accomplishes its much more modest 
purpose, it may be, at most, a vehicle for interrelating insights, observation 
and experience toward more meaningful understanding of the governmental process, 
Neither does the effort make any claim to novelty. All of the ideas advanced 
here have been expressed and applied in other connections; the interrelation- 
ships among them have been at least connoted by others in the derivation of 

ideas from various intellectual sources, If advantage or untility remains, it 
results from an adjustment of intellectual focus upon the matter, 


The approach used here rests upon a few working concepts that are given particu- 
lerized meanings. The administrative process is viewed from the standpoint of 
in-group and out-group interaction. The term program context denotes the milieu 
within which a given combination of groups interacts toward specific action 
results in the society. Usually this would be an administrative agency, although 
in some instances the context could be confined to a constitutent part of an agency, 
or it could span two or more functionally related agencies. The program process 
refers to the life cycle that runs from the first anticipations of governmental 
action through the collective evaluation of the consequences realized, Public 
policy is identified as the values expressed through program activity, the values 
explicit or implicit in impacts upon the society. These concepts are chosen 
deliberately because they are consistent and interrelated, and above all because 
they fit the apparent experience of the real world. 


At She outset, it is assumed that there can be no sharp separation between policy 
and edministration, Policy is the value content of the administrative process, 

To elaborate somewhat upon this idea, so-called "public policy" as used here 
denotes the pattern of values expressed through governmental action and inherent 
in the societal impact of governmental activity. It should accordingly be distin- 
guished from certain other symbols to which the policy label is often attached. 


For one, the policy stated or intended by legislation may or may not be public 
Policy in this sense, The two do not necessarily correspond. While the rela- 
tionship varies too much for fixed definition, the legislative enactment seems 
to be largely ceremonial in many instances, Legislation usually recites a set 
of formal values, attributed to constitutional or other philosophical sources ; 
but these are not inevitably the values conveyed to the society by subsequent 
governmental action, What the legislation does do is authorize and legitimatize 
& search, through administrative activity, for a set of impacts agreeable to in- 
terested groups in the society, In other words, legislation is more often a 


ayer for undertaking policy formation than it is policy making in any conclu- 
ve sense, 
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Again, the policy symbol may be found in loose or premature use in the admin- 
istrative activity operating under such charter. It is sometimes invoked, 
especially in stress situations, to explain and defend action that, from some 
point of view, seems to deviate from or exceed customary and established practice. 
Such invocations are here considered to be more often efforts to build accept- 
ance for official action than evidence of values emerging from program activity 
over a period of time. Theyare policy materials in that they are pertinent to 
analysis of the values expressed in administration, but they do not in themselves 
necessarily embody those values, In many administrative agencies, moreover, 

the policy label is attached to a series of administrative releases, internal or 
external. Where these releases are called policy statements, they are likely 

to be statements of intent and purpose, as distinct from operational and proced- 
ural specifications, But the identification is no guaranty that the statements 
are synonjmous With values expressed through actual agency operations. It would 
be a serious mistake to assume a direct relationship. 


The idea of policy assumed in these notes needs, in addition to the limitations 
suggested above, an expression of the nature of the administrative process. 
Administration, then, is regarded as a social process of individual and group 
interaction, primarily the latter. (We seldom find an individual exercising 

much leverage in a social process, unless a strategically situated, compact 

group is highly responsive to his cues.) The component groups of the adminis- 
trative process are all the groups in any way implicated in the program context: 
in-groups engaged in program performance; clientele, or out-groups in a formal 
sense, that share the primary impacts of in-group activity; and groups peripheral 
to either or both, characterized by involvement that is only superficial or 
sporadic, Groups and group interrelationships vary according to program context, 
situation and environment, and many lesser factors; there seems to be no stand- 
ard or typical pattern. 


In this concept of the administrative process, however, the composition of 
groups is of secondary significance. Of first importance is that a program 
effort, whatever its substance, creates a complex of groups and brings them into 
frictional, but interdependent, contact in the program context. Evidence pre- 
ponderates that this intermeshing, inevitably set in motion by the mere fact 

of the program activity, thereafter dominates the program context. 


In other words, the realistic model of the program context has a nucleus of 
capacity, a center of legal competence and special skills assembled in a formal 
institution adapted to their application. This institution - bureau, department, 
service, agency, or whatever ~ offers a developed capacity to instruct children, 
build and maintain public works, forecast the weather, or carry on some other 
product-directed process for which there is "public" demand, This capacity can 

be directed wherever demand is mobilized for its special competence, and resources 
Will support its functioning. Interested groups in the society are drawn to 
interact with this nucleus because of its essentiality to accomplishment of group 
aims, (Groups seem to be influenced toward such interaction more by the availa- 


bility of a needed capacity to administer and to produce than by goals or values 
Shared among themselves, ) 


Administration is carried on, then, in this milieu: a program context consist- 
ing of an organized, special-purpose institution, itself made up of a variety of 
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in-groups, and a complex of more or less interested out-groups. In this program 
context, administration can be seen as an essentially cyclical life process, 

with repetitive patterns of interaction among the habitually participating groups, 
ranging from selection of specific production objectives to completion and del- 


ivery to the society of program products, This process merits further examination, 


and more will be said of it a little later. Our immediate concern is with the 
nature of the public policy it produces, 


These notes have both stated and implied that what emerges as public policy 

in the real world is that which fulfills, or most nearly fulfills, satisfactions 
desired by the society or by certain groups in the society. The collective 
expression "satisfaction" is suggested here as a useful term to signify the 
anticipated and desired consequence of governmental program effort. Its ambi- 
guity needs no apology; it is no more ambiguous than the motivations that 
influence groups to support or to resist a program effort. In any instance, of 
course, the satisfaction is a translation of some value held by the recipient _ 
group, but the value may be nothing more than reduction in the intensity of some 
anxiety, a matter of helping people to live with their fears, For example, it 
may be that the effectiveness of the national defense effort can be measured 
only in terms of the extent to which it reassures the society that the threat 

of successful attack is less imminent. (Unless reflection persuades the obser- 
ver that the real impact desired is continuation of a substantial level of 
military goods procurement and the employment it supports.) Small business 
programs may offer another example of governmental action responsive to a need 
for emotional reassurance, These programs have yet to offer convincing demonstra- 
tion of having made an objective difference, Nevertheless, by their mere exist-~- 
ence, they seem to bring satisfaction in the form of solace to those smaller 
business competitors who feel themselves at an economic disadvantage. 


In short, the groups interacting in a program context are probably seeking 

a variety of satisfactions that are not necessarily harmonious or consistent. 
Often they are in potential, if not overt, conflict. It follows that the groups 
are not necessarily oriented toward common goals; they may not be goal-directed 
at all. Theis drives may be positive, seeking adjustment or continuation of a 
condition perceived as advantageous to the group or they may be negative, seeking 
defense against present or potential threat, 


The concerns of the group may have a wide range. Administrative in-groups prize 
as satisfactions the improvement of status or broader utilization of the special 
skills in which they have vested competence, Out-groups may be concerned, at 

one extreme, with keeping public expenditure at a given level, as for highway con- 
struction, defense procurement, or welfare grants, or, at the other extreme, with 
keeping economic regulation within certain limits. In each progrem context ; 
groups may be found with little in common save that the milieu places them in 
Propinquity, In the larger, or government-wide, context, still broader involve- 
ments can be produced, particularly if one of several highly sensitive cues is 
Present, Arbitrary treatment of individuals, official malfeasance, or extreme 
political exploitation are familiar examples of these cues, 


But notwithstanding the range of concerns and the variety of satisfactions sought, 
interaction of groups in the program context appears to aim at a moderation of 
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conflict. Whatever their differentiation of interest, all groups are concerned 
with protecting the productivity of the program mechanism, and utilizing it for 
the maximum satisfaction of all. Consequently, competitions and inconsistent 
desires are rarely pushed to the point of check-mate, The effort is rather to 
palance out differences in a way that permits a combination of drives to be sat~- 
isfied concurrently, with conflict not resolved, perhaps, but contained and repres- 
sed. In this way the productive strengths of the program mechanism are compounded 
for mutual utilization, and the interacting groups find a basis upon which a 

common defense can be presented against any external attack that would be damag- 
ing to all. : 


The result of this process of seeking moderation and at least interim balance 

can be regarded as an equilibrium of competing satisfactions, a maximum of satis- 
factions and a minimum of dissatisfactions. For so long as this equilibrium is 
sustained, its value content is the public policy of the program context. To be 
sure, it is policy consisting of a cluster of more or less disparate values 

rather than a neatly adjusted set of harmonious ones, The search for equilibrium, 


however, seeks out a way to contain destructive conflict. It is essentially a 
nragmatic and interim accommodation. 


In summary, then, the working ideas used here regard administration as a social 
process of dynamic, constantly changing interaction among the in-groups, out-.- 
groups, and peripheral groups brought together in a program context. The pro- 
gram context centers in tne availability of a pattern of program methods, cap- 
acities to produce social, economic, or other products in the society. The 
program process is the life process of interaction in the context, moving cycli- 
cally from the identification of production objectives to delivery of the product. 


Public policy is the value content of the interim equilibrium of competing satis- 
factions, 


Within the framework of these working ideas, the policy formation function of 


the program process can be explored. Exploration necessarily begins with a 
brief overview of the process, 


Program administration is so complex that efforts to come to grips with it in 

all its aspects are invariably defeating. There is an understandable tendency 

- to lose sight of the whole in preoccupation with the more obvious parts. The 

extent of this tendency on the part of practitioners is exemplified in many ways: 
the increasing mass of agency technical, administrative and operating manuals; 

the preoccupation with more and more specialized techniques of planning, program- 
ming, budgeting, and methods analysis and design; the languages all their own that 
have grown up around personnel administration, budgetary control, and administra- 
tive accounting. The technical concerns of the program specialists are similarly 
absorbing, There are few fields that do not build their program mechanisms around 
specialized professional roles: the school teacher, the highway engineer, the 
construction engineer, the forester, the social worker » even the political analyst. 
Thoroughly difficult problems go with effective use of these technical disciplines, 
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They not only preoccupy the people engaged in the technical side of program admin- 
istration, but tend to fend off the efforts of the non-specializeéd observer to 
analyze and understand the essence of program activity. All of this is natural, 
and probably inevitable. Complexity demands highly refined and disciplined treat- 
ment; refinement necessitates more intense specialization on the part of the 
practitioner, and with it comes a narrowing of his value perceptions, 


Then too there is the point that the administrative establishment is a human 
organism, a macrocosm projected from the mass of human personalities that compose 
it. Leadership, motivation and incentive influence group behavior. Self identi- 
fication, morale and internal conflict bear upon productivity. In recent years 

the human side of administration has won deserved attention. Studies of the inter- 


nal social systems of administrative agencies contribute significantly to under- 
standing of program administration, 


Even when preoccupation with such aspects is conscientiously avoided, the multi- 
dimensional picture of the operating establishment defeats precise description. 
The organism has so little of the static about it that no cross section is more 
than an approximation. No description is as accurate or as meaningful as the 
"feel" of the institution, and the most important ingredients of that sense are 
too subtle and intangible for adequate expression, But the dominant impression 
is of conditioned group behavior, conditioned by a variety of managerial routines, 
technical operating procedures, and social mores. These conditioned behaviors 
seem to compound into fairly typical response patterns to recognized cues or 
stimuli. Response patterns, in turn, provide the basis for reliable and predic- 
table institutional responses, Institutional response is the essence of the 
capacity to produce, to give satisfaction to the out-groups, perhaps as a by- 
product of satisfaction to the in-groups. The flux of interacting behaviors 
tends to be stabilized, routinized, and disciplined by the social necessities 

of institution self-preservation and individual role satisfaction, Autonomic 
behavior pervades the large institution, and is the primary source of its 


strength, All factors cumulate, as they must, toward the capacity of the insti- 
tution to justify itself. 


Whether or not the administrative institution justifies itself over a period of 
time depends upon how acceptably it provides program channels for the expression 
of group satisfactions. Satisfaction delivered is a fair price to pay for support 
received. A record of high productivity justifies claim to broader support. 

From the standpoint of the internal program operation, this means that the auto- 
nomic behavior patterns must be directed and interrelated toward producing the 
Program products that will maximize out-group support. Among these various be- 
haviors a kind of concurrent focus is needed that will bring the equilibrium of 
Satisfactions to a reasonably sharp image. Attention, consequently, now turns 
to the ways that entrenched autonomic behavior and out-group anticipations are 
reconciled to provide a predictable base of production cbjectives. Stated in 


another way, this is the question of the social nature of the process of finding 
coupatibilities among competing values. 


At the outset, the dimensions of interaction should be recelied, The inter- 
meshing groups are often complex within themselves. A professional in-group 
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is usually a segment of a professional group functioning in the society. Govern- 
ment engineers are also engineers; government physicians are part of the medical 
profession; government attorneys are members of the legal profession, Skill and 
craft employees are often unionized. People in government with such affiliations 
share the claims for status and satisfaction made by their group upon the society. 
In other words, in-groups are seldom wholly confined to the formal membership of : 
the institution, or for that matter are they really in-groups at all. A few 
examples of groups without external affiliations come to mind, but these are 

rare, Where no direct affiliation in the external society is readily available, 
the tendency is to develop an axis of shared interest, such as the state education 
associations with the Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


As for the out-groups, functional interests in the society are seldom represented 
by a single, compact group. More often, such an interest is responsible for a 
confederation of groups with definite, particularized outlooks. Agriculture 
breaks into several familiar affiliations, as do the various industrial and com- 
mercial groups. The eppetite for positive, concrete satisfactions tends to be 
much stronger in the smalier, more compact group than in the larger one. There 
is reason to believe that the velue drives of very large groups is likely to 
find only forensic expression; the more specific the issue, the more the large 
group tends to neutralize itself. For these reasons, the quest for equilibrium 
in the program context usually seeks to accommodate the specific satisfaction 
drives of the compact, articulate, more specialized groups. 


The adjustment of intergroup relationships in a program context is essentially 

a gradual and evolutionary process, Sharp issues may be drawn when competing 
drives collide head-on, but the tendency is to avoid such crises, because they 
leave scars to be healed and animosities to be forgotten. Instead, the in- 
Clination is to seek and use recurrent occasions upon which relationships can be 
appropriately renegotiated. Once settlement is reached, convention requires that 
it be kept inviolate, unless the conditions underlying it change, until the next 7 
scheduled occasion arrives. Then all questions may be reopened. These occasions * 
for reconsidering and renegotiating group relationships constitute a series of 
turning-points in policy Gevelopment. There is strong evidence that the occasions 
are supplied by the adminisiraiive side of the program process, Planning of the 
future program, budget formulation, programming of operations, and personnel pro- 
jections, are in many program areas the primary occasions for fashioning group 
adjustments, They enable the participants to put technical skills and capacities 
together in a set of relationships embodying an agreeable combination of produc- 


tion objectives, The policy function of these administrative devices warrants 
more detailed scrutiny. 


Planning projects program activity into the future. Policy planning and program 
Planning, for these purposes, can be viewed as parts of the same concern, Policy 
Planning projects an impact upon the society, but tends to leave the more specific 
nature and interrelationship of program products to future adjustment. Program 
Planning tends to assume the acceptability of impact; the so-called policy ingre- 


a ere implicit. Exercise of the planning function regiires that both steps 
be taken, 
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The objective of planning is to anticipate future needs and to project govern- 
mental activity over some period of time in a way that will meet these needs. 
It may be termed a forecast of the satisfactions that will be desired at some 
t‘ae in the future, and a preview of the way program processes can be employed 
t) vroduce these satisfactions, A time cycle is always involved, usually cal- 
culated for the accrual of a sufficient degree of satisfaction to merit an eval- e 
vation of the results produced, The planning process has important utility because 

it permits the orderly commitment and utilization of administrative resources so 

as to maximize productivity. 


In the terms of this formulation, the planning process has other and possibly 
deeper significance, Effectively used, it becomes the means for committing out- 
group support over the range of the time cycle. It may even assume quasi-con- 
tractual characteristics. If support is forthcoming, certain program products 
will be. delivered as of a future time. The out-groups are thus given assurance 
that continued and consistent support will bring fairly specific results. The 
administrative in-groups profit by greater predictability in availability of the 
production resources they need, and are assured of reasonably definite criteria 
of evaluation. The values implicit in this relationship become public policy 

for the period of time involved. They appear to acquire considerable tenacity; 
change is resisted. Stability, consistency, and predictability in effectuating 
the subsumed values becore something of an ethic in themselves. Only a change 

in circumstances justifies renegotiation. The essence of planning is that adjust- 
ments are limited to known factors end to defined limits. The essential parties 
to the commitment are known; others are not concerned. The proportions of inter- 
group negotiations through the operating period are set, Altogether, the pos- 
sibility of erratic influences or new group intrusions is held to a minimun, 

A special kind of rationality in interacting behaviors is sanctioned. In its 
terms, autonomic responses can be developed with propriety. 


Effective policy and program planning, effective in the sense that it actually 
works to commit the allied groups to a set of projected working relationships, 

is symptomatic of tight, interdependent social structuring in the program con- 
text, The result may be regarded as a mature administrative institution, The 
value content of the plans to which it commits itself can be expected to be dur- 
able and highly resistant to external influences, This will be public policy for 
es long as the particular axis of power persists, 


Speculation may turn to the reason why planning is anathema in some quarters. 

_A suggestion is that well-executed planning produces a set of working relation- ie 
ships and values in a virtually closed system. Groups not original parties will C 
Probably be excluded, Even executive influence has difficulty penetrating to the 
inner core, The program context acquires a stubborn self-sufficiency. 


Budget formulation is another occasion in program administration that can be 
regerded as a turning-point in policy formation. Budgeting is here conceived as 
the distribution of available resources among the services carried on by a given 
jurisdiction, In these notes » primary concern is with the policy formation impli- 
cations of this process, particularly when it is viewed as a social process, and 
accordingly attention is focused upon the formulation of operating budgets for 
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rather specific program areas. The total budget process is visualized as one 

of combining proposals and estimates in broader and broader sets of interrelation- 
ships, as preparation, revision, and review proceed from the initiating level to 
ultimate authorization in the form of appropriation of funds, 


Reflection upon the budget process so visualized suggests that a high point of 
review, and interrelationship with broader considerations, may be reached before 
submission of the comprehensive proposal to the legislature. These stages of 

the process might be identified: 


1, Resource requirements of constituent activities of a program complex 
are prepared and justified as interdependent parts of an administrative 
effort, one directed at production of a given set of satisfactions. 


2. The resulting proposal, or estimate, undergoes a series of reviews in 
which it comes into competition with other program proposals, Functional 
relationship among these proposals tends to diminish as review proceeds to 
higher levels in the executive structure. Upon completion of the chief 
executive's review, the budget formulation for the jurisdiction as a whole 
may appear to be dominated by fiscal considerations that have little meaning 
or value in application to any of the component program areas, The original 
terms of reference are lost; terms applied in their stead excite resistance 
from those groups that supported the several program projections, 


3. This is the legislative stage. Here attention seems to revert to the 
program context. The questions of greatest concern to the legislative commit. 
tees are the same questions that influenced agencies in the preparation of 
individual program estimates, The considerations that bore so significantly 
upon assembly of the government-wide budget are less pertinent, if not alto- 
gether forgotten, 


It may be that the budget process varies significantly according to the program 
context from which the estimate is draw, Estimates ciginating in contexts 
characterized by clearly-developed, long-term programs, to which in-groups and 
out-groups are solidly committed, may be realistically regarded as simply advance 
billings for commitments that none of the groups care to reconsider, This is 
brobably often the case in such fields as highway development, land reclamation, 
and social welfare, among others. Observation suggests that, in such instances, 
the long-term program was for the most part negotiated by groups dominating the 
program context, with little or no external interaction. Budget review brings 


the first external pressure to bear upon a program thus developed, and by that 


time internal strengths are effectively mobilized to protect the integrity of 

their agreements, The likelihood is that basic policy values will be sustained 
and ultimately ratified, little altered, by legislative appropriation. Pressure 
and power are on thetside; forceful countervailing power is seldom present, and 


i it is, probably results from an implied threat to some other strongly situated 
N-group, 


In the reverse situation, on the other hand, where the long-term program is less 
tightly structured, the budget process can be seen as an effort to mobilize 
Strengths by devising a budget proposal calculated to appeal most strongly to the 
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fulfillwents of prior commitments is less clear, Occasionally, evidence appears 
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primary interacting groups. The administrative in-groups, whose concern seems 

to center upon the protection and, if possible, improvement of the institution, 
aim at a proposal that will protect internal operating integrity but at the 

seme time command the support of the needed combination of out-groups, The value 
content, or public policy, of such a formulation, often seems to be less the 

end product than a by-product of an adroitly-designed, widely focused appeal, 


On balance, the budget process can be regarded as the critical engagement in the 
struggle for administrative survival, The only occasion of equal importance 

thet comes readily to mind is in the case of an agency operating under temporary 
egislation that must be re-enacted to prevent automatic expiration of the program, 
But in general, the ability to offer desired satisfactions, backed by demonstrated 
productive capacity, is the one bestassurance of institutional continuity. From 
commitments so based flow the public policy patterns with the greatest tenacity 

and lasting effect. 


When funds have been appropriated and program resources can be identified, they 
must be distributed among program components on the basis of functional balance, 
geographical distribution, relative volume, and time-phasing, For present pur- 
poses, this distribution is termed programming, It is a technique by which the 
current, authorized segment of program is converted into a design of operations. 
It is at once delegation of responsibility, authorization to produce, and expres- 
sion of obligation to supporting groups, 


Quite properly, effective ‘programming is regarded as essential to sound and 
responsible management, It has important policy overtones as well. For one, 

the programming decision usually determines the level of activity at different 
geographical locations or projects, and this is also the level of employment and 
volume of productivity. For another, it is the means by which the pattern of 
interrelated satisfactions by the various supporting groups is compounded to 
maximize their shared, or competing anticipations, Then too, it sets roles 

and role relationships among the administrative in-groups, and this is often 

highly important, In short, programming decisions project the value content 

of the equilibrium of interests into the operations of the administrative mechanism, 


This segment of program administration is relatively unexplored. Much attention 
is being directed to programming as a technical process, but so far there has been 
little probing of its policy implications, Unquestionably, supporting groups 
maintain their vigilance until budget allotment and work quotas are made to their 
satisfaction among the operations they defend, To what extent these are merely 


to suggest that the programming function has been used to manipulate power and 
influence relationships. It seems apparent that such possibilities exist. It 
is apparent, too, that the policy values expressed in operations will be strongly 


influenced by the activity content of the operating program, Deeper insight 
awaits further exploration, 


Another set of turning points manifestly influencing the values expressed in 2 
governnental action derives from the internal status system, This term, status 
system, refers to the pattern of self-identified groups that staff the agency, 
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and the typical competing drives that mark their behavior, Usually one, and 
sometimes several, sets of program specialists supply performance techniques, 
Engineers, foresters, physicists, and physicians are prominent examples. Occas- 
jonally we find subdivisions of these specialties in the same agency, as construct- 
jon and electrical engineers, Under pressure, however, such subdivisions are 
likely to close ranks against people with different primary affiliations, 


Invariably, a number of smaller, but often compact and powerful groups, as legal 
specialists, accountants, and economists, can and do strongly influence the 

way the program specialists can function. Management groups ere also in the 
picture, exerting their own influences, which have a direct impact upon the 
status relationships of all other groups within the social system, Together, 
these groups share a common affiliation with the agency's production objectives, 
and its role in the governmental system, but in relationship to one another they 
show definite role differences, and frequently intense status rivalries. 


The occasions that tend to bring these differences and rivalries to a climax 

are often, though not always, so-called "personnel" decisions. These are usually 
consequences of budgetary or program commitments that involve shifts in the role 
relationships of the various competing groups. Occasions of this sort are familiar. 
Changes in the volume of program activity require either expansion or reduction 

in force. Seldom are the various groups affected in identical proportions, 
Changes in program proportions, such as initiation of additional construction 
while other activities remain fixed, can alter role relationships. New areas 

of activity produce new power centers that force a general readjustment of power 
relationships, The introduction of new techniques can also have impact, The 

use of performance budgeting, automatic data processing, contract as distinct 

from force account work, can move groups into significantly different power roles, 


The attitudes taken, and the pressures exerted, by the various edministrative in- 
groups would appear to be strongly influenced by their estimates of the probable 
impacts of alternative courses of action upon their power, influence and status 
in relationship to each other, The values motivating them to settle upon one 
course over another would rerely be regarded as policy values, In some instances, 
however, a group may advance the claim that sound public policy supports a stand. 
For example, the decision to give the medical staff of the Veterans' Administra- 
tion an independent personnel and pay system essentially was urged on policy 
grounds, Usually, however, status drives ere expressed and justified in other 
terms, The policy overtones are there, nonetheless, and their consequences may 
be important factors in influencing the equilibrium of satisfactions. On the 
Whole, there is good reason to believe that the major factor determining whether 
in-groups will respond and edjust to externel pressures, or will resist them, is 


the group estimate of the impact of such adjustments upon the internal status 
System, 


The turning points so far suggested may not be the only occasions in program 
administration that produce significant policy impacts, The renegotiation or 
readjustment of intergroup relations may be effected in other ways, Observation 
suggests that the administrative audit, the cycle survey, the manpower survey 
and similar devices can become weapons of some significance in the struggle for 
Status and power among competing groups and power centers, There is reason to 


believe that insufficient attention has been given to the impact of so-called 
management techniques upon operating activities. In some instances, at least, 
the objective of improved operating efficiency gives propriety and force to a 
wielding of power by so-called management technicians over program specialists. 
The policy implications of these internal power struggles could well be explored. 


There are, in addition, other means for forcing, or fostering, changes in the 
social system, means that are more likely to be used on an intermittent than 

a periodic basis. Reorganization is a principal example, Whatever the reasons 
justifying reorganization from the administrative specialists’ point of view, 

the primary impact perceived by the group structure is manipulation of the social 
system, The power and prestige positions of the various in-groups ere changed 

in relation to one another; some may be deprived of a valuable basis of affilia- 
tion, Often the communication system is uprooted; the new one is open to conquest, 
The channels of out-group access are frequently so changed that important alter. 
ations in influence relationships are threatened. To a lesser extent, revision 
of operating methods and procedures can have similar impacts, The consequence, 
typically observed, is that changes will be accepted or resisted depending upon 
the way each group, or coalition of groups, estimates the impact upon its special 
and highly prized role. The implications for policy formation are obvious, but 
they have been seldom analyzed, 


Also, brief notice should be given to the use of a familiar mechanism of defense 
against attacks, particularly those using the management rationale. Often this 
is based upon the claim by program specialists to the exclusive possession of 
certain skills, techniques and conditioned professional behaviors. The substance 
of the defense is that these indispensable capacities canrot be applied reliably 
unless under the exclusive control of the specialized group that asserts pre- 
causive claim to the possession of them, From this sort of self-protective mec- 
hanism come the conventions of organizing along guild or professional lines, 
sur2rvision of special groups by group members only, and a variety of others. 
Such conventions are frequently seen in establishments ranging all the way from 
siate universities to regulatory bodies, the military establishments, and social 
weifare activities. Whenever deeply entrenched attitudes such as these are found, 
dcfinite impacts upon policy expression can be expected. The drive toward elite 


stasus is an unavoidable fact of administrative behavior, end it is a putative 


source Of policy. influences, 
In smamary, these notes suggest that important sources, perhaps in the long run 
the rost important sources, of public policy are found within the program context. 
The cynamic interplay of out-group and in-group relationships may well generate 
tue energies that produce policy impacts upon the society. The occasions and the 
mechanisms most likely to prove sources of policy impacts are the regular and 
rec.rring administrative devices for committing future production objectives ; 
alltting basic resources, and assigning authority to produce. These may be the 
me 2.8 whereby the out-groups conmanding external power negotiete and renegotiate 
wering relationships with the in-groups possessing the indispensable capacity 

to produce the program products. This approach to analysis of program administra- 


tion may place agency operating activities in a new and much more significant 
Perspective, 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CONSTITUENCY AND PARTY ALIGNMENT 
Ruth C. Silva 
Pennsylvania State University 
A number of observers have pointed out that the American 

two-party pattern has resulted at least in part from the system 
used to elect the President.+ The single+balict, single-member 
district system of selecting Congressmen may stifle splinter 
parties, such as the Socialist and Prohibition parties, which are 
unable to carry any congressional districts.© It does not, how- 


ever, kill sectional third parties, like the Dixiecrats or the 


Wisconsin Progressives, which poll a majority in some congressional 


districts, Yet, these sectional parties do not survive, largely 
because presidential elections influence the number and kind of 
parties as much as or, perhaps, even more than congressional 
elections do. Obviously, a purely sectional party can not win a 
presidential election. A President can be elected only by a 
combination of sections, only by a party which crosses sectional 
lines, 

The incentive for a minor party may not be to win the Presi- 
dency but to take enough strength from the major parties so that 
it may hold a balance of power. The system which magnifies the 
winner's electoral vote, however, allows only parties that can 
carry entire states in more than one section of the country to 
deprive the popular victor of enough electoral votes to throw 
the election into Congress. After polling more than 12 percent 
of the vote in the congressional elections of 189), the Populists 


had no chance of influencing the presidential election in 1896 
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except by supporting the Democratic candidate. Yet, fusion with 
the Democrats in 1896 meant the death of the Populist Party.3 
Like the Populists, the Greenback Party attained its high point 
in a congressional rather than a presidential election.4 al. 
though the Progressives of Wisconsin and the Farmer-Laborites 
of Minnesota became major parties in their respective states and 
elected governors and Congressmen, they were absorbed by the 
Democratic Party in presidential elections, Thus, the en 
party is doomed to failure in the most important objective of 
party strategy. In short, the system which enlarges the elece 
toral vote of the victor enables the two major parties to defend 
themselves against regional as well as against other types of 
minor parties. | 

Although there have been various plans for changing this 
system which magnifies the electoral vote of the winner, only + 
the so-called LodgerGossett and Mundt-Coudert plans have re- 
ceived serious congressional attention, The Lodge-Gossett Plan 


actually passed the Senate with the necessary two-thirds vote in 


1950© but was rejected by the House./ On March 27, 1956, the 


Senate failed to adopt the Daniel-Mundt-Thurmond Resolution, 
which embodied both plans.® Contrary to popular belief, this 
proposed constitutional amendment would neither abolish the 
electoral college nor alter the number of electoral votes to 
which a state is entitled, New York, for example, would contin- 
ve to have 4S electoral votes seeps for each of the State's 3 


Representatives and two Senators, This involves no change, The 
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proposal would, however, abolish the general ticket system, 
which awards all of a state's electoral votes to the presiden- 
tial candidate who polls a popular plurality in that state. 
According to the provisions of the Daniel-Mundt-Thurmond Reso- 
lution, a state could select cither the Lodge-Gossett or the 


Mundt-Coudert formula for distributing its electoral votes among 


the various presidential candidates,? 


The Lodge-Gossett Plan would divide a state's electoral 
votes among the presidential candidates in proportion to their 


popular vote in that State. In 1956, for example, Stevenson 


polled 50.108 percent of the popular vote and won all thirteen 


electoral votes in Missouri. Under the LodgerGossett formula, 
however, he would have received ents 50.108 percent or 6.514, of 
these electoral votes. Thus , this plan would convert. the state 
from a single-member constituency with a single-ballot system 
into a multi-member constituency with proportional representation, 
The Mundt-Coudert Plan provides that one elector shall be 
chosen in each congressional district and the remainder in the 
State at large. Since Eisenhower carried seven of Missouri's 


congressional districts in 1956, he would have garnered seven 


of Missouri's thirteen electoral votes, Stevenson won a popular 
plurality in each of the other four districts and, therefore, 
would have received four electoral votes plus two additional 
ones for carrying the State. Although this plan would preserve 
the single~ballot, single-member district system for selecting 
electors, it would shift the presidential constituency from the 


the state to the congressional district, 
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Careful study of these two plans shows that they contain 


features which would seriously alter the two-party system. One 


of the bulwarks of the American two-party pattern is the 


general-ticket system, which gives the popular victor ina state 


all of that state's electoral votes and which tends to translate 


a narrow popular victory into a safe electoral majority. 


Percentage of the Popular and Electoral Vote Won by Candidate 


TABLE II 


With the Popular Pluralityl? 


Year Popular Electoral Year Popular Electoral 
1956 86.1 i 1908 51.6 6645 
1952 54.9 8342 190) 56.) 70.6 
S7el 1900 51.7 653 
19h) 51.6 81.) 1896 50.9 60.6 
53.8 1892 62) 
1936 60,2 98.5 *1888 48.7 4169 
1932 8849 188); 48.8 
1928 58.1 83,6 1880 8.3 58.0 
192), Shel 71.9 *1876 50.9(?) 49.9(?) 
1920 6162 1872 5505 82.0 
1916 49.3 1868 5267 71,0 
1912 11.8 81.9 186), el 91.0 


This magnification of the winner's electoral vote prevents 


even a sectional party with a plurality in some states from de- 


priving him of a majority in the electoral colleges. 


If we dise 


regard 1912 and 1948, the minor partics have won only 35 elec- 


toral votes out of a total of 10,035 since the Civil War,43 


Moreover, as Professor Schattschneider has pointed out, the 


Beneral-ticket system not only enlarges the electoral vote of 


the victor but also tends to exclude the minor parties,14 For 
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& third party can receive absolutely no electoral votes unless 
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its strength is sufficiently concentrated to carry at least one 
state. In nineteen of the twenty-four presidential elections 
since the Civil War, the minor parties have been excluded from 
the electoral vote altogether. 
j The Mundt-Coudert Plan would change this situation by 
giving electoral votes to a regional third party capable of 
carrying a few ee ee districts even if unable to win a 
state-wide plurality. The Lodge-Gossctt Plan would award elec- 
toral votes to minor parties unable to carry even one congres= 
sional district. Moreover, both plans nr reduce the winner's 
electoral-vote margin and, thereby, enable the minor parties to 
hold a balance of power, 

Although the Mundt-Coudert Plan would have given the popu- 
lar victor an electoral majority in the last eleven elections, 
the electoral-vote margin would have been sufficiently small on 
several occasions for a regional third party, such as a Southern 


States Rights Party, to have held a balance of power. This would 


have been the case in 1916, 19h), 1948, and perhaps in 1932 and 


1940 as well,19 While the Mundt-Coudert Plan would give a bale 


ance of power to regional third parties capable of carrying 
enough congressional districts to prevent the popular victor 
from winning a majority of the electoral vote, the Lodge Gossett 
Plan would award this balance-of+power to splinter 
partics lacking enough regional strength to carry even a single 
congressional district, As a matter of fact, theo Lodge-Gossett 


Plan would have prevented any party from winning a. majority of 
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the electoral vote in nine of the past twenty*four elections: 
1880, 188), 1892, 1896, 1900, 1908, 1912, 1924, and 1948.2 In 
this respect, the Lodge-Gossett Plan would enhance the tab 
gaining power of third parties even more than would the Mundt- 
Coudert Plan. The present general-ticket system, by magnifying 
the electoral vote of the popular victor, deprives minor parties 
of this leverage and thus induces them to compromise with other 
minorities in one of the two major parties, | 

Under the majority electoralrvote requirement, these nine 


elections would have been thrown into Congress, where a regional 


or other faction could have held the balance of power. There= : 
fore, if presidential elections were decided in Congress rather 
than in the electoral colleges, third parties or other factions 


would have every reason to cease being mere presidential parties 


and to attempt to win congressional seats even if they might 

have no hope of gaining a majority.17 An alternative to throwing 
these elections into Congress would be adoption of the so-called 
Lucas amendment, which would reduce the electcral-vote require~ 
ment from a majority to, forty, percent ,18 The present requirement 


of an clectoral majority, however, compels minorities to modify 


their extreme demands and seek terms of accommodation with other 
groups in order to form a party capable of Shiai ni a majority of 
the electoral votes. This incentive to compromise would be 
éliminated if the majority requirement 

At least one discussant, Mr. Harvie Williams, agrees with 


Senator Daniel, Senator Mundt, and me that reduction of the 
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electoral requirement from a hicdovits to forty percent is likely 
to encourage third parties,19 Moreover, some of the proponents 
of these measures must anticipate that their plans will result 
in a multi-party system. For they suggest further reducing the 
electoral requirement to thirty or thirty-five percent on the 
ground that splitting each state's electoral vote might result 
in no candidate's receiving forty percent of the electoral 
vote? 

In snort, the Lodge-Gossett and Mundt-Coudert plans would 


provide the minor parties with a real raison a'étre. Without 


the Lucas amendment, these plans would enable a third party to 
deprive the popular victor of an electoral majority and to throw 
the election into Congress, where States Righters, Progressives, 
or some other minority would be in the saddle, No soins could 
it be argued that the supporters of minor parties waste their 
votes, Adoption of the Lucas dedi. on the other hand, 
would remove a powerful inducement to that compromise which is 
essential for the existence of a two-party system. In this way, 
abolition of the general+ticket system would endangcr the two- 
party pattern. 

The two-party system would be jeopardized not only by 


enhancing the power of third parties but also by shifting the 


balance between the two major parties. A few simple calcula- 
tions show that the Lodge-Gossett Plan. consistently magnifies 
the Democratic electoral vote while it diminishes the Republican 


électoral vote. In every one of the last twenty elections, the 
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formula would have given the Republican candidate a smaller per- 


“Ge 


centage of the electoral vote than that to which he was enti- 


tled by his percentage of the popular vote. 


Conversely, the 


Democrat's portion of the electoral vote would have been larger 


than his portion of the popular vote in eighteen of the last 


twenty elections, 


TABLE III 


Republican Party 


Democratic Party 


Percent of Percent of ! 
electoral :. Percent of ; €lectoral j{ Percent of 
Year vote | popular Difference | vote popular ; Difference 
under vote under vote 
Lodge Lodge 
plan 4 plan | 
1952 5114532 554136 0.60, hhe377 +0, 86), 
198 | 41.902 4.988 3-086 49.190 96363 #06173 
115.4869 “930722 55699 5166hy 439855 
bbe 770 e356 586380 530847 #46533 
1936 33,070 36.539 644087 60.19)  +3,893 
1932 , 354706 39-651 61,695 | 
1928 5She972 58.110 6138 43 5616 hOs793 | +2823 
192h | 48,738 =5 9316 36.015 |! 28.828 i +7,217 
1920 56.478 616237 lt e759 40.038 #54372 
1916 41,827 465058 16231 53.50 9.265 +6275 
1912: 21.450 236178 “1.728 i 
1908 7.785 51.581 «796 46.977 36051 +36926 
190, 56,108 56.412 70,00, 376605 +: 376597 +0,008 
1900 ; 48.613 51.699 48.591 45.530 : +3,061 
1896 8.166 50.93) 72.768 49.508 ! 6,82) | +268) 
1888 16,33) 7,817 500599 48.658 +: +1941 
188, ! 7,307 -0.908 50,000 | h8,8h2 +1,158 
1880 18 4.308 h9.295 | 18.225 | 41,070 


~0,855 


The Lodge-Gossctt Plan would hinder the Republicans, be-~ 
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cause the Democrats can secure large blocs of electoral votes in 
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the South, where relatively few popular votes are necessary to se- 


cure an electoral vote. The Republicans, on the other hand, must 


seek the bulk of their electoral votes in the North, where approx- 
imately twice as many popular votes are required to gain an elec- 


toral vote. 
TABLE IV 7 
RANKING OF STATES ACCORDING TO VOTING PARTICIPATION IN 1956 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION’ 


Popular Votes Per Popular Votes Per 
Rank State Electoral Vote Rank State _ Electoral Vote 
1 California 170, 82h . *28 North Carolina 83,257 
2 Illinois 163 ,237 #29 Texas 81, 465 
3 New York 157,630 #30 Virginia 80,665 
New Jersey 155,270 31 South Dakota 73,64 
5 Michigan 15h,,023 32 Arizona 72,543 
6 Indiana 151,893 33 Maine 70,341 
7 Ohio 118,092 3h Idaho 68 ,2h7 
8 Massachusetts 146,781 35 Montana 67,793 
9 Pennsylvania 13,016 36 New Hampshire 66, 749 
10 Missouri 110,967 -37 North Dakota 63,498 
ll Connecticut 139,649 38 New Mexico 63,182 
12 Wisconsin 129,213 Louisiana 61,754 
13. Washington 127,877 hO Delaware 59,329 
‘Wh Iowa 123,56 Georgia 55,73 
15 Oregon 122,600 2 50,993 
16 Minnesota 121,819 *43 Arkansas 50,822 
*17? Florida 112 ,h22 Alabama 5169 
18 Colorado 110,512 hS Wyoming h1,376 
19 Kansas 108 , 280 #46 South Carolina 37,573 
20 Oklahona 107,19 Nevada 32,230 
21 =Kentucky 105 Mississippi 31,019 
22 West Virginia 103, 85h: 
23. Maryland 103,596 UNITED STATES 116,812 
24, Rhode Island 96,902 | 
25. Nebraska 96,190 Southern States 67,359 
*26 Tennessee 85,00 
27. ‘Utah 83 199 ~~ Northern States 132,521 


When the Republican candidate polls enough votes in the 


Kort to obtain a national plurality in the popular election, 


the present general-ticket . system enables him to acquire 


large blocs of northern electoral ‘votes to overcome 
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this Democratic advantage in the South. In other words, in 
Republican years, the general-ticken system corrects the dispar-=- 
ity caused by the magnified electoral power of the south, Elim- 
ination of the general-ticket system would mean abolition of 
this compensating factor, 

Both the Lodge-Gossett and Mundt-Coudert plans would elim- 
inate the general-ticket system and, thereby, would require a 
victorious Republican presidential candidate to trade large blocs 
of electoral votes in the North for a trivial number in the 
South. The GOP will gain relatively little by splitting the 
electoral votes of the Solid South while the Democrats will gain 
a great deal in Republican years by splitting the electoral vote 
of the Doubtful North. This could result in depriving the Grand 
Old Party of the Presidency despite a Republican majority in the 
popular election, Although the Lodge»eGossett Plan is likely to 
be more unfair than the Mundt-Coudert Plan in this respect, yet 
the latter plan would have deprived President Eisenhower of 
forty-three northern and five southern electoral votes in 1956. 
Similarly, in 192, Mr. Coolidge would have traded somewhere 
between 13 and 89 electoral votes in the North for two or three 
in the South, 

Thus, as long as the South remains more Democratic than 
Republican and as long as southern participation in the popular 
election remains limited, either plan will stack the cards an 
gainst the Republican Party. As shown in’ Gable for 


Democratic advantage under the Lodge-Gossett Plan varies directly 
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with southern solidarity and/or inversely with southern partici-~ 


pation in the popular balloting. 


TABLE V 

Year Democratic Advantage,,. Southern Solidarity Comparative Southern 

taken from Table III (in percentage) . Popular Participation}! 
1956 24290 48.82 57466 
1952 1.68 53.16 57.65 
198 20913 45.03 43.91 
19h); 70577 73666 41,28 
190 8.589 40.18 
1936 72362 83,07 39.18 
1932 8229 63627 ho. 66 
1928 52961 57418 38.62 
192); 12,533 70.36 36.63 
1920 10.131 67055 41,22 
1916 84506 The 73 
1912 6367 43219 
1908 70722 68.02 
190) 02012 70.33 0.43 
1900 6e1h7 6627 53476 
1896 66.33 65458 : 
1892 0.697 61.117 70231 : 
1888 63.5 69.33 
188); 26066 73.92 
1860 | 1.925 59475 754 

| 


Advocates of the Lodge-Gossett and Mundt-Coudert plans have 
objected to applying their formulas to the statistics of past 
elections on the ground that the candidates, the issues, and the 
popular vote would have been different if one of these plans had 
been operative. This is probably true. Moreover, the number 
and kind of political parties would probably also have been dif- 
ferent, But, would cither of these plans increases southern 
Participation in the popular election? Would either of these 
Plans promote a Republican-Democratic-tworparty system in the 
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South? 


primaries, 
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TABLE VI 


Southern Trimaries and General Elections in 199225 


electoral votes, which represent so few popular votes. 


in general elections which are a foregone conclusion, 


These points are important, because the »slans will hinder 
the Republican Party unless a northern and southern electoral 


vote represent approximately the same number of popular votes 


They claim that southern Republicans would vote because their 


efforts would no longer be futile and that southern Democrats 


erners vote in primaries, where the ballot really counts, than 


tion is usually greater than participation in even the largest 


or unless the Republicans receive their share of these southern 
Advocates of electoral change argue that splitting a state's 

electoral vote would enlarge the popular vote in,southern states. 

would vote because their ballots would no longer be superfluous, 


In support of this statement, it has been argued that more south- 


The fact 


is, however, that southern participation in a presidential eles- 


Total vote for single office receiving . Number 
gs highest statewide primary vote in 1952 _Presiden- jof vote: 
| , tial vote,|cast in 
! 1982 primary 
State ‘General per 100 
Office | Primary ‘Election i votes 
for 
Preside 
Alabama Public Service commissioner | 2375 318,027 265120 | 67 
Arkansas 376, 391,584 ' ! 93 
Florida | 76h 5123 | 83h, | 989,337 | 77 
Georgia judge 463,569° 547,787: 655,803 i 71 
louisiana Governor 785 1015 | 123; 6811 651,952 
Mississippi United Stetes Senator 21):,182! 233; "919 ! 286.532 
North Carolina Governor 1,179,635 1,210,910 
South Carolina | do 3465329 So, 642; 341,087 
Tennessee do 642,117} 806,677} 892,553 
Texas 1,356,395} 1,881,202 | 2,075,9h6 
Virginia United States Senator | 619,689 
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These figures suggest that "having one's vote count" is not so 


effective in bringing southerners to the polls as advocates of 


electoral change have argued. Consequently, adoption of the 


Lodge-Gossett or Mundt-Coudert Plan is unlikely to enlarge voter 
participation in the South.. 
Rather than enlarge southern participation in the popular 


election, these plans are likely to lead to further limitations 


on the franchise in the southern states, where suffrage is al- 


ready severely restricted by law and.extra-legal practices, The 
more solidly Democratic the South is and the fewer the southern- 
ers who vote in the popular election, the more these plans will 
magnify Democratic strength. This being the case, the Democratic 
Party in the South would doubtless do everything in its power to 
; preserve this advantage. Southern Democratic legislatures are 
not likely to extend the franchise to those who might use the 
ballot to contribute electoral votes to the Republican candidate. 
History may not be a reliable guide; but southern Democrats met 
the Populist and agrarian ii§ ouiee with poll taxes, literacy 
tests, and other devices to restrict the franchise in order to 


perpetuate one-party control.2© If a state's electoral vote 


could be divided, southern Democratic legislatures would proba- 
bly restrict the franchise further to guarantee continued . 


control by those southerners who now dominate southern politics. 


Adoption of either the Lodge-Gossett or Mundt-Coudert Plan 


4 


would not necessarily produce a Ropublican-Democratic-two-party 


System in the South, The Republicans have no power in southern 
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legislatures to enfranchise Negroes and poor whites. Moreover, 
it is quite uncertain that the disfranchised southerner would 
vote Republican if given the ballot, Appeal to southern Negroes 
and poor whites would have to be a liberal appeal, which would 
alienate those conservatives who ie wae Republican economic 


and fiscal policy, The other possibility is that the Republican 


Party might appeal to the southern racist, to the kind of voter 

7 who supported T. Coleman Andrews in 1956. That, however, would. 
endanger _ Party's liberal and Negro support throughout the 
North, If the Republican presidential candidate should approve 
racial segregation in order to woo southern voters, he would 
doubtless lose more in the North than he could pessibly gain in 
the South. In view of this situation, it seems quite unrealiatte 
to argue that electoral reform will produce Southern Republicans. 

Some have argued that southern solidarity is no valid argu- 

ment against abolition of the general-ticket systom, because the 
South is becoming a real two-party area, Although President 
Eisenhower polled a rather impressive popular vote in the South, 
he did not win so large a proportion of the southern popular 
vote as did Herbert Hoover,°! and we know that Hoover did not 
permanently crack the Solid Southe Moreover, Eisenhower's 


southern vote may be a personal victory rather than a Republican 


gain. For, insofar as senatorial, congressional, and gubernato~ 
rial elections are concerned, the South is just as solidly Demo- 
cratic today as in pre-New-Deal days, 8 Yet, without a Republi-~- 


can-Democratic-two-party system in the South, dividing each 
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state's electoral vote would load the dice in favor of the 


Democrats. 


Rather than enable the Republicans to gain southern popular 


and electoral votes, abolition of the generai-ticket system 
would enable the South to mold the Democratic Party in its own 
—— If the South could dominate the Democratic Party, the 
Republican candidate woute have less appeal below the Mason- 
Dixon line than Mr, Eisenhower had oe in 1952 and 1956. 
Either the Lodge-Gossett or Mundt-Coudert Plan would enhance the 
power of the South in the Democratic Party and in national poli-_ 
tics by placing the South in a palancs-of-power position, 
Under the present system, the eleven southern states held 
a balance of power in only four of the past twenty elections -- 
only in 1864, 1692, 1916, and 1948. In the other sixteen 
elections, the withholding of southern electoral votes would not 
have altered the outcome, Under the Lodge-Gossett Plan, however, 
southern electoral vetes would have been absclutely 
for a majority in every election except 1904. In the other nine~ 


teen elections, the withnelding of southern electoral: votes 


from the popular victor would have deprived him of a majority in 
the electoral colleges. Similarly, the Mundt-Coudert Plan would 
have made southern electoral votes necessary for a majority. in 
three, four, or five of the last eleven elections -~ in 1916, 


1944, 1948, and perhaps in 1932 and 194.0 as well, 
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TABLE VII 


Margin of Victory: Electoral Votes in Excess of a Majority 


Present System .. Lodge-Gossett Plan MundteCoudert 
Year National Southern National Southern | National Southern 
Margin of {Votes for | Margin of | Votes for | Margin of | Votes for 
Winner Winner Winner Winner Winner Winner 
"1956 67 Slee 59 42 143 62 
1952 175 57 2320 59.8 109 
198 37 88 - 5702 33 81 
19h) 166 127 2942 9305 30r=99 123-125 
19,0 183 12h 9967 55130 121-123 
1936 257 12h 7.8 103.0 1),8~22); 121-123 
1932 206 12); 621 103.3 100-179 120-122 
1928 178 62 26.h 53h 95-169 
192) 2116 0 ~ 667 31,1 29-105 
1920 138 12 10,0 16-187 94-11 
1916 11 126 18.8 5~--90 121-123 
1912 169 126 ~18.8 9 oly 
1908 79 0 ~1027 331 Figures on distribution 
190); h 3065 29.45 of electoral vote under 
1900 68 ~ 662 3.6 Mundt-Coudert Plan are 
#1896 0 2,2-D The3 not available for elec~ 
1892 5h 112 -19 63 68.9 tions prior to 1916, 
#1888 32=R 2e-D 67.9 
188), 18 . 107 ~ Ol 6567 
#1880 ~ 56.6 


“Note that Lodge=-Gossett Plan would have translated a Republican margin into 2 
Democratic margin. 


To give the South a balence cf power in presidential elections 


means enlarging the political voice of the farmer, the rural Amer- 


ican, the native white Protestant, and the illiterate. Forty-two 


percent of America's farm population live in the eleven 


southern states, Similarly,- 52.3 percent of all southerners 


are rural 39 and 92.6 percent are Protestant. 3+ In 
only 9.5 percent of the country's labor union meinbers are 
southerners .3¢ Although only percent of America'ts foreign 
White stock live in the South, 33 40.3 percent of ber illiterates 
live in that area. ‘Asa matter of fact 20.2 percent of all i 
adults in the South ate Siitterate, ‘Moreover, 
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urban labor varicty,22 
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acy is not restricted to Negroes who cannot vote. Actually 13.5 
percent of all adult white southerners are illiterate, 34 In 
short, increasing the importance of the South in presidential 
elections would extend the political power of the so-called wool 
hat set to national politics, 

While adoption ef the Lodge-Gossett or Mundt-Coudert Plan 
would enhance the voice of the South in the Democratic Party and 
in national politics, adoption of one of these plans would also 
shift the balance among various other regional and demographic 
groups in the Republican Party and in national politics. Before 
the New Deal, when radicalism sprang from the agrarian community, 
insurgency in the Republican Party usually came from the west 
central region and occasionally from the mountain, border, and 
Pacific states as well, Thus, the "West" fought "Wall Street". 
"Big Business", and the "Ohio Gang". Westerners were the liber- 
als who sought economic, social, and political reform. In 
recent years, however, liberalism has sprung principally from 
the heavily urbanized areas, which are largely in the coastal 
States of the northeast and far west. Midwestern Republican and 
southern Democratic farmers, who previously combined to fight 
"Big Business", now often collaborate to combat the newer metro 
politan middle-class and labor interests with business frequent- 
ly on the side of the farmer, Thus, the midwestern Republican 
and southern Democrat, the radicals of yesteryear, have become 
the conservatives of today. They struggled for reform when it 


Was agrarian inspired but fight against it when it is of the 
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In recent years the general-ticket system has led both 
parties to nominate presidential candidates who advocate polis 
cies designed to win the votes of metropolitan liberals, who 
have been presumed to hold a balance of power in populous states 
having large blocs of electoral votes. According to the 1950 
census, there are fourteen cities outside the South with more 
than a half million inhabitants, Siteo 1932, the Republicans 
have often been able to roll up a plurality or even a majority 
outside the large cities in these eleven states; but their mare 
gin has frequently been insufficient to offset the Democratic 
margin in the large cities, 36 In 1956, for example, senhower 
won a popular margin of 68,191 in outstate Missouri. But 
Stevenson's margin of 72,165 in ons City of St. Louis gave him 
all of Missouri's thirteen electoral votes,3/ Thus, these thir- 


teen electoral votes were determined by the big-city margin, 


PaBLE vrr138 
Electoral Votes Determined by Big-City Margins 


- 

California 20 | | 

Tllinois | 29 26 2b 

Maryland i | 8 

Massachusetts 18 . 17 | 

Michigan £9 

Minnesota | 

Missouri | 42 

Onio i 26 | 25 

Pennsylvania ; 

‘Wisconsin | 12 | | 


All Democratic 
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This balance of power position held by certain large cities,. 
which in the past has enabled these cities to determine as many 


as 152 electoral votes, gave them a voice in presidential poli- ‘ 


tics. It induced presidential candidates to pay at least some 
attention to the needs and problems of metropolitan voters, 
whose needs and interests are usually Lghtved ve the more pro- 
vincial Congress and state legislatures, Although the elec~ 


toral votes determined by the big-city margins were crucial 


only to 1948 , 39 recent presidential candidates and their pro-= 
grams have been designed to appeal to the metropolitan voter, 


Consequently, all recent presidential candidates of both parties 


have supported social security, collective bargaining, and civil 


rights legislation, Cenversely, a majority of congressional 


candidates and their programs are designed to appeal to the semi- 


urban and rural voter, For a majority of Congressmen are still 


elected in semi-urban and rural districts4° although 6 pereent 


of our people are urban. 4 Consequently, as Professor James M, 


Burns has pointed out, each party is split between its presi- 


dential wing, which supports urban liberalism, and its congres-~ 


sional wing, which represents rural and semi-urban opposition 


to this particular varicty of liberalism. 42 


Both the proponents and the opponents of the Lodge-Gossett 


and Mundt-Coudert plans agree that the plans would vitiate the 


influence of urban liberalism by altering the presidential con- 
Stituency and thereby reducing the importance of the big-city 


States in the electoral college. Senator Karl Mundt thinks this 
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is desirable because metropolitan people “push our country left- 
ward toward totslitarian centralized controls snd toward ro taaee 
al socialism"43 and because opposition to the faft-Hartley Act 
comes principally from the big-city states.44 One John 0, 
Beaty told the Senate Committee on the Judiciary tnat he wished 
each state's electoral vote to be split in order to reduce the 
of metropolitan minorities "largely of Eastern 
European origin" who favor "unnecessary war" and ‘ lowering of 
our immigration barriers.45 Others merely complain that the 
gencral-ticket system makes tho parties responsive to minorities 
in pivotal states.45 nis is exactly wiy a division cf each 
state's electoral votes has been opposed by most Congressmen of 
both from the big-city states ,47 by the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People, 48 and by the 
Americans for Democratic Action.49 In any case, at least two 
of our discussants, Messrs. Williams ak Wilmerding, agree with 
me and others who believe that abolition of the general-ticket 
system would lessen the influence of the big-city states in 
presidential politics,50 

These states are precisely the ones which are now under= 
represented in the political process, Although the eleven hig-- 
city states contain a majority of the population, 50.7 percent, 
they control less than a quarter of the Senate; they are under= 


represented in tho electoral college to the extent that elec- 


toral votes are based on senatorial soats; and so forth. ‘The 


Beneral-ticket system is the ono device which gives these states 
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a voice in national politics. A presidential candidate will 
seek the votes of the people living in the big-city states, be- 
cause they control a large bloc of electoral votes. Both candi- 
dates usually campaign in Missouri, for cxample, because a - 
popular plurality in that State means thirteen electoral votes. 
This is a prize worth seeking. If the Lodge~Gossett Plan had 
been operative in 1956, however, Stevenson's electoral vote mar- 
gin in Missouri would have been 29 oneethousandths of one clec- 
toral vote rather then thirteen whole electoral votes. If the 
Mundt-Coudert Plan had been in effect, Eisenhower would have had 
a margin of one electoral vote in Missouri although Stevenson 
carried the State, It is submitted that presidential candidates 
would have given less attention to the desires of Missouri if 
they had known that their net gain in that State would have been 
one or less instead of thirteen electoral votes, 

In 1956, the eleven big-city states contributed a margin of 
216 electoral votes to the victorious presidential candidate. 
This was the prize which made it worth the candidates! heeding 
the interests of the big-city states. If the Mundt~Coudert Plan 
had been effective in 1956, however, #isenhower's electoral-vote 
margin in these cleven states would have been reduced from 216 
to 138, In other words, the successful candidate's net elector- 
al-vete gain in these states would have been reduced 36 percent; 
the prize would have been worth less than 2/3 as much. If the 


Lodge-Gossett Plan had been operative, the electoral-vote mar- 


gin in these states would have been reduced from 216 te 39.h; 
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the prize would have been worth only 1/5 as much. This is why 


abolition of the general-ticket system wovld reduce the import- 
ance, and hence the voice, of the big-city states in presidential 


elections and national politics, 


TABLE IX 


Electoral-Vote Margin in Eleven Northern States Having a Central City of a 
Half Million or More Inhabitants 


Present System , Lodge-Gossett Plan Mrndt-Covdert Plan>-+ 

Year wlectoral +: Electoral , Percent j{ Electoral Un- , Percent 

Vote Vote Reduction ° Vete | certain! Reduction 
i 
1956 216-8 | 39 6399-2 
19h8 23-D L€43-D 78.9 9D O : . 60.8 
19h,0 20);-D 13,382-D | 93.4 | 6h 
1932 170-D | 28,171-D 83.h 66-D 70 -20,0-102.); 
1928 i 1O,836-R 79 03 62 a 
192h 220-2 | 81.019-R 53.2 1L6-R hy | 
1920 233-2 85,359-R 63.4 79 167-6945 
1916 LO7=R 10.510—R 90.8 75 b 
j t 
“Fron a liel increase to a 58.9 reduction in 1928 
Drrom an 11e2 increase to a 129.0 reduction in 1916 


In 1956, the twenty-six non-big-city states of the North 
had only._a quarter of the population but electoral 
votes and contributed a margin of 161 electoral votes to the 
Winning candidate, The Lodge-Gossett Plan would have reduced 


this margin almost as much as in the big-city states, The 


than four pereent in the non-big-city states but would have re- 


duced it 36 percent in the eleven metropolitan states, 
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Mundt-Coudert Plan, however, would have reduced the in less 


TABLE X 


Electoral-Vote Mergin in Twenty-Six Non-Metronolitan States of the North 


| Present System | Lodge-Gossett Plan 1 


Mundt-Coudert Plan? 


a 


e 


From a increase to a 43,0 reduction in 
From a 2.7 increase to an 11,0 reduction in 1920 
Increase of 15.2 in 1916 


Increase of 250,0 to 650.0 in 1916 


| i 
Year Electoral Electoral Percent | Electoral Un- Percent 
Vote Vote Reduction Vote certain Reduction 
j | 
1956 161-2 33.450-R 7942 O 347 
1952 | 29.978-R | 76.0 123-R O 1.6 
3-D 7,003-D ; a 23-D 
1936 1h9~D 30.975-D 79.2 130-D 9 | 6.7--18,8! 
1932 | 119-D | 26.439-D 7767 "96-D 1365-92542: 
1928 162-R 38.102-R 76:5 150-R 10 1,2--13.6) 
192| | | WheR 10 11.8--25,0 
1920 j | 6768 =| 710 | 
1918 } e 22~-D 8 i f 
8Increase of 133.): in 
jIncrease of 665.7 in 198 
Cc 


While the Lodge-Gossett Plan tends to reduce the electoral-vote 
Margin, and hence the political bargaining power, on tke big- 
city states more than it does that of the other northern states, 
the Mundt-Coudert Plan seems to do this consistently. Thus, 
abolition of the general-ticket system would muffle the voice 

of the metropolitan community in national politics, 


In order to understand exactly which area would gain under 


the Lodge-Gossett and Mundt-Coudert plans, one should compare 


how these plans reduce the electoral-vote mrgins in the North 
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with how they reduce the electoral-vote margins in the South. 
These comparisons show that the Democratic South could contri- 
bute relatively substantial electoral-vote margins to the Demo- 


ecrats while the Doubtful Nortn often could contribute only 


trivial margins to whichever candidate carries the North. In 


v 


oa 1928, for example, the Lodge~Gossett Plan would have increased 


the Democratic electoral-vote margin in the South 832 percent 


while reducing the GOP electoral-vote margin 79 percent in the 


big-city states. Similarly, the Mundt~Coudert Plan would have 


increased the Democratic margin approximately 1300 percent in the 
southern states while reducing the GOP margin up to 59 percent 
in the big-city statos., In short, these plans would increase 


the political voice of the South at the expense of the North in 


general and at the expense of the big-city states in particular, 


TABLE AT 
Percent Reduction of Electoral-Vote Margin under Lodge-Gossett Pléen 


Year il BigeCity States 56 Otner Northern Suates | southern steates* 
From Table 1X : From Table X 
1952 89.0 76,0 
191:8 73.9 increase 69 65 
19): 94,0 9.5 
3h: 86.7 30.1 
1936 78.8 79 2 33.5 
1932 83h: 32.8 
1928 79 53 7605 €31.9 increase 
192), 65.4 5443 
1920 65-1 
1912 81.3 39 
1908 81.2 59.6 
1900 | i 
‘sll margins were Democratic except in 1955, when the Lodge-CGossett Plan 
would have conve rted s 2 Republican margin into a Democratic margin in the South. 
A table showing reductions under the Plen can be found in ‘Append 
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To decrease the importance of the eleven big-city states 
in presidential elections means to decrease the political voice 
of the Catholic and Jewish American, the northern Negro, the 
foreign-born and first-generation American, and the union worker. 


For in these eleven states live 63.6 percent of America's 


Jewish people, 22 66.5 percent of her Catholice,?2 59.2 percent 
of her urban dwellers, 73.6 percent of her northern Negroes, 
70.9 percent of her foreign white stock, 96 and 65.2 oer of 
her union labor.o7 These figures do not mean taat these minor- 
ity groups in pivotal states now have undue oe in presi-~ 
dential elections or on national policy. The fact is that 
neither major party can arford to yieid to the extreme demands 
of one of these minorities lest it lose its broad support 
throughout the Nation. Moreover, these groups are not able 
statistically to dominate the politics of the eleven big-city 
pica: Only 5.7 percent of the people in these states are 
Jewish, 28 only 2.2 percent are Catholic,29 only 5.8 percent are 
Negro, ©0 only 9.7 percent are foreign born, ©1 and only 20.3 per- 


cent of the potential electorate in these states are unionized, &2 
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Senator Paul H. Douglas suggested that those who advocate 
electoral change do so, not because they wish to free the major 
parties from giving undue attention to these minorities, but 
because they wish the two major partices to ignore these groups 
almost completely. In support of this, he quoted the remarks 
of former Congressman Ed. Gossett, complaining about the influ- 
ence of the Negro, the organized labor, the Jewish, the Italian, 
the Irish, and the Folish vote in presidential elections. Also 
in support of his suggestion, Douglas quoted an editorial from 
the Wichita (Falls, Texas] Times: 

Southerners in Congress, isying plans for quieting.the 

loud voices of‘racial and labor minorities in the Demo~ 

cratic Party, have high hopes of putting the Gossett- 

Lodge constitutionsl amendment through Congress, 

Southerners were tho first to rally in large numbers 

behind the amendment following President Truman's 

civil-rights recommendations, They argued that if 

the President had not felt he needed the Negro vote in 

Harlem, Chicago, and Philadeipnia to win the huge elec- 

toral votes of New York, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, the 

(civil rights) message never would have been written,03 

If the major parties cease to represent the various econ- 
omic, racial, religious, sectional, and other grovps in the 
Nation, the parties will ccxuse to be two in number. Giving 
consideration to the interests of tnese groups incorporates them 
into the national community and makes a two-party system possi- 


6. It means that most members of a minority group are willing 


to compromise with other and conflicting groups inside a major 


party. Most members of such a group do not now feel the necd 
to form a special party to protect tm interests of the group. 


This means that the so-called radical clements are forced to 
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moderate their extreme demands and seek terms of accommodation 
with other groups within a major party. Consequently, the Nat- 
jon has avoided tne creation of numerous political parties to 
represent and protect the many and various racial, religious, 
economic, ethnic, and sectional groups. Today, neither major 
party excludes any significant element of our population, Both 
parties recognize and protect the interests of these groups. 

In a heterogencous Nation, majorities can be formed only 
by compromise among minorities. In the United States, this 


compromise is made within each of the two parties before the 


election in order to construct an clectoral majority instead of 
being made among several parties after the election in order to 
form a legislative majority as hapvens in France, This has made 
a two-party system possible, because most Americans know that 


neither party is a serious threat to the legitimate interests 


of any group. Tois, in turn, has resulted in two moderate 
partics which include a wide divergency of views. At least 


One of the discussants, Mr. Wilmerding, agrees with me tneat this 


is a desirable situation, | As a matter of fact,.Senator Mundt 
himself admits that one of the strengths of the existing elec- 
toral system is that it requires the major parties to seek the 
Support of diverse groups and thus avoids the formation of 
splinter parties, 

According to the authors of the Lodge-Gossett and Mundte 
Coudert plans, the of these ‘plans is to establish 
tem under which the major parties would tend to give less 
attention to the interests of the minorities living in the bige ay 
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city states.©6 In an attempt to win presidential elections, the 


parties would be forced to give almost undivided attention to 
the demands of the South and rural arcas, Senator Mundt has 
stated that the great merit of these plans lies in the fact that 
they would force the parties to pay greater attention to the 
South, ©? the small states, and tne farmer, 68 These are precise- 
ly the minorities who are already over-representod in the poli- 
tical process as a result of gerrymandering congressional and 
state legislative districts, as : result of equal representation 
in the Senate, and as a result of apportioning congressional 
seats on the basis of population rather than on the basis of 
actual voters,©9 

Mr. Williams is probably correct in saying that both pro- 
posals for electoral change would shift the center of eelitical 
gravity of the White House from New York City to points further 
Soutn and West, somewhere near mG jaan -- from 
Senator Ives' and Senator Javits! State to Senator Capehart's 
and Senator Jenner's State. An increase of the South's power 
in the Democratic Party would doubtless force northern liberal 
and labor elements to split off and forma third party. En- 
hancing the power of the rural and semi-urban areas of the in- 
terior states in the Republican Party would undoubtedly force 
many xepublicans in the big-city and industrial states to split 


off and organize a fourth party, Thus, alteration of the 


Perhaps, Senator Mundt believes that the southern and mid- 
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western parties would fuse into one party while the third and 


fourth parties would combine into a second party, fl If this 


should happen, our major parties would cease to be middle-of- 


the-road parties which include a wide range of views and, 


consequently, would also probably cease to be two in number, 
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APPENDIX B 


Republican percentage of totel vote for U.S. Senator 


State 1922 | 1930 1932 , 1938 -1940 | 1950 .1952 


flabama | 13.5 
irkansas 10-3 103) 


Florida 17.6 
Georgia : 


Louisiana 
Mississippi 


N.Carolina 2, 39. 
S,Carolina 1.9 


Tennessee 32,0 | 27el 
Texas 53,1 | 
Virginia Be7 26.9 


*No Republican candidate, 


APPENDIX 
Revublican percentage of total vote fur Governor 
State 1920 1922 1930 1932 1938 19h0 1952 1956 


Alabama 3662 12 6); 
Arkansas 2h. 21.9 | 18-5 8.9 he8 10.9 | 15 12.6 19.) 


Florida 19.9 3241 25,2 26.3 
Louisiana 2h % 0,6 


N.Cerolina | 2.8 29.9 2h 63 32.5 33.1 
Tennessee 2.1 | 35.6 3005 | 28.3 27.9 20,5 


203 
15,24 17. 


Texas 19. 7 18.5 19 8 


152 
Virginia 31,17 | 37.0 


Ol, 
7-4" h 


Republican eandidate. a, 1921. b, 1929, c¢, 1931, d, 1937. 
e, 191, f, 1949. Ey 1953, as 1957. 


te) 


There were no Republican cardidates in Georgia or Mississipoi in 
eny of these elections, The Republican candidate in South Carolina polled 0.6 


percent of the vote in 1938, 
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APPENDIX E 


REPUBLICAN PERCENT:.GE OF THE M.JOR-PARTY PRESIDENTIAL VOTE IN 
TH2 FOURTEEN CITIES HAVING AT LEAST A UALF MILLION INHABIT/.NTS 
1928 1932 1936 19h0 1948 1952 1956 


los Angeles 71.0 37.0 2867 38.9 46.8 52el 53.6 
San Francisco ‘49.8 32.47 2500 3947 39,1 48.8 53.5 51.8 


Remainder of Illinois 62.0 SueO0 56.3 56.7 6105 
Baltimore City 51o7 33,0 31.7 36.0 0.8 45.2 8.2 
Remainder of Maryland 63.0 2.8 6.0 54.2 54.8 60.5 
Boston 31.9 30.3 30.1 36.7 28.6 
Remainder of Massachusetts 53.2 51.5 7.9 8.6 9.0 7.1 56.9 
Detroit ~ 0.0 31.1 hO.2 35.0 38.1 39.5 
Remainder of Michigan 7h .2 8.1 53 5667 62 
Minneapolis 60.8 13.2 35.0 4&2, 50.8 
Remainder of Minnesota 58.1 33.0 9.0 37:6 5667 
St. Louis City 17.8 3503 33200 39.6 35. 38.0 
Remainder of Missouri 58.0 3526 9.2 51.0 
New York City 3709 28-6 38.8 38.3 1.0 
Buffalo 50.3 8.9 hi.9 hh 1.8 50-4 
Remainder of New York 62.7 56.2 56.0 59.3 59.0 61.0 67.5 
Cleveland 2355 Bel 2202 BS 
Remainder of Ohio 673 49.3 bled 50.2 51.5 58,5 
Philadelphia 60,3 56.0 37.9 ied 49.6 1.5 
Pittsburgh 52.0 380 39.2 38.9 3.9 
Remainder of Pennsylvania 68,3 52.8 51.9 5.2 57.0 
Milwaukee 22.3 1769 3569 38:3 39.0 8.5 


See also Gallupts Political Almanac 1952, pp. 30~32. 
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APPENDIX F 


Percent Reduction of Electoral~Vote Margin Under Mundt-Coudert Plan 


11 Big-City States 26 Other Northern States 11 Southcrn States™ 
Yéar From Table IX From Table X 


1956 3561 367 157.1 

1952 hi7.1 | 128-6 increase 

191)8 60.8 666.7 increase 

19h 6569-1377 51.3--87.2 

19,0 a 1,6----) 

1936 22,3--76.0 6.7--18.8 | 1.6----); ,8 

1932 20,0-102 oly 13 92 3e2----6.5 
1928 1,2--13.6 1200,0-1),00.0 increas: 


b 
192) 11,8--25,0 3,2----6,l 
1920 1.7--69 2 Onn 5 
1916 d 250,0~650,0 incresse .8----7, 


411 southern margins were Demozratic except in 1955, when the Mundt-Coudert Plan 
would have converted a Republican margin into a Democratic margin in the South. 


@Prom a 5.1 increase to a 1,0 reduction in 190 


Daron a hel increase to a 58.9 reduction in 1928 
°From a 2.7 increase to an 11,0 reduction in 1920 


Grrom an 11.2 increase toa 129.0 reduction in 1915 


Since the electoral votes under the ee ae Plan have not been tabulated 
for all districts prior to 198, the reduction can be given only in terms of a 
minimum and maximum reduction. in 1944, for exarple, we know that the Mundt- 
Coudert Plar would have reduced the electoral vote margin in the big-city stetes 


at least 65.94 and perhaps as much as 137.7%. See notes 11 and 29 supra. 
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1, Arthur N,. Holcombe, The Political Parties of Today 


(Macmillan, 192), pe 316; Arthur W. Macmahon, "Political Parte 


ies: United States," Hncyclopeedia of the Social Sciences 


(Macmillan, 1933), Vol, 11, pp. 596-97; E. &. Schattschneider, 


Party Government €Rinehart, 1942), p. 83. 


2, Ibid., pp, 69-80; Maurice Duverger, Political Parties 


(Wiley, 1954), pp. 216-28; F, A. Hermens, Democracy or Anarchy? 
(Univ. of Notre Dame, 191). 


3. Macmahon, op. cit, supra note 1, p, 599; Frederick E,. 


Haynes, Third Party Movements Since the Civil War (State Histor- 


ical Society of Lows, 1918), pp. 221-303; John D, Hicks,- The 
Populist Revolt (Univ. of Minnesota, 1931), pp. 321-79; M. Se 


and S. W, Stedman, Discontent at the Polls, A Study of Farmer 


and Labor Parties 1827-1948 (Columbia, 1950), pp, 38, 80, 110-1z, 


ue. In the slection of 1678, when it received 12.7 percent 


of the nation-wide vote. Ibid., p. 49; Haynes, op. cit., pp. 
105-52, 202-17. 


5. Stedman, on, cit, pp. 26, 39-0, h2, 66, The 


Sce also Cortez A, M. Ewing, Consressional Elections 1896-19) 
(Univ, of Oklahoma, 1947), pp. 65-6. ees 


6. Cong. Rec., Vol, 96, p. 1278 (Feb. 1, 1950). 

7+. Ibid., ppe, 1027-28 (July 17, 1950). 

6, Ibid., Vol, 102, pp. 5673-7h (Mar. 27, 1956). 

9. Ibid., Pps (Mar, 27, 1956) for text of resolu-_ 


10, Hearings on H, J. Res. 2..., Slst Cong., 1st sess,, 


Pe 99 (19,9) for elections 1064-194. The olectoral votes for 
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the elections of 19),8-1956 were computed by the author from 


Statistics of the Presidontial and Congressional Election..., 


compiled from official sources by the Cerk of the (U.s,| 
House of Representatives and issued as a House Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication after each election, 

11, Electoral votes under the Mundt-Coudert Plan were de- 
termined on the basis of a tabulation of the popular vote for 
President in each congressional district. The tabulation for 
the elections of 1916-19),6 were made. possible by a grant from 
the Pennsylvania State University Council on Research and by 
assistance from the Library of Congress and from a number of 
city and county election boards. Yhe reascn for listing, some 
electoral votes as "uncertain" is that the tabulations for these 
districts are incomplete. Tabulation of the presidential vote 
by congressional districts involves determining which counties, 
cities, wards, and precincts were in each congressional district 
on the date of the election in question, ‘After the composition 
of each district has been buteblianed, the actual tabulation ea 
volves a tremendous amount of detailed and laborious work. For 
example, tabulation of the presidential vote in the ten congres- 
Slonal districts of Los Angeles for 1948 required dealing with 
the election eekuens for 6,500 separate precincts, Obviously, 
completion of the tabulations in the "uncertain" districts would 
be a major projects. Those districts are largely in metropolitan 
areas, such as iow’ Aneelos County in California and Cock County 


in Illinois, For a tabulation of the presidential vote by con- 


6ressional districts in 1952 and 1956, see Song. Quar. Almanac 
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(1955), pp. 716-17 and a special supplement to the Cong. Quar, 
Weekly Rept. (May 10, 1957), pp. 2-1. 


12. The percentages in Table II were computed by the 
author on the basis of statistics published in the sources 


listed in note 10 supra. *In 1876, both the popular and elec- 


toral votes were in dispute. The figures in Table II are based 


on the "Democratic count". In 1888, Cleveland polled 48.7 per-~ 
cent of the popular vote to Harrison's 47.8 percent, ropresent- 


ing a margin of 95,713 votcs. For a discussion of these elec- 


tions, sce the remarks of Senator Paul H, Douglas, Cong. Rec., 
Vol, 102, p. 5564, (Mar. 26, 1956). 


13. Elections Total Electors Minor Party Electors 
Present System  Lodge-Cossett 


186-1956 except the followings 35 
1912 88 
19,8 39 


152 


Because a complete tabulation of the electoral vote under the 
Mundt-Coudert Plan has never been made for these elections, it 
is impossible to say how many electoral votes the minor partics 


would have received under that plan. See note 11 supra. 


lh. Op.cit. supra note l, p. 78. 
15. See Table VII infra. 
16. See Table VII infra. 


17. On this point, see the comments of Paul H. Douglas, 


Mundt-Thurmond Resolution originally required a majority of the 
electoral vote for election. After it was pointed out that the 
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18... Ibid., Vol. 1275 {Peb. 1, 1950). e Daniel- 


victor in the popular election would have lacked the isckeiary 
majority in sina ot the past ninctecn elections, Senator Daniel 
amended his plan, reducing the requirement from a majority to 
forty-five percent of the electoral vote, IJIbid., Vol. 102, p. 
5639 (Mar. 27, 1956). 

19, Williams, Hearings on 8. J. Res. 3..., 8th Cong., 1st 


scsss, Pe 278 (1955); Daniel and Mundt, ibid., pp. 61-63, See 
also the comments of Professor John A. Davis, ibid., p,. 180, 


20, Formcr Congressman Clarence Lea, ibid., p. 62; Lucius 


Wilmerding, Jr., Hearings on H, J. Res. 11..., 82d Cong., lst 
SCSSe;5 De 61 (1951). 


el, The author's computation based on Statistics of the... 


Election of November 6, 1956, conpiled by tho Clerk of the | U.s%} 
House of Representatives and issued as a House Miscellancous 
Publication (1957). 

e2. Since the Democratic candidate runs against the Repub- 
lican, the former would benefit not only from the formula's 
magnifying his own electoral vote but also from its minimizing 
the Republican's electoral vote. Consequently, "Democratic 
vantage" is the sum of the Republican difference and the Demo~ 
cratic differonce in Table III. 

23. "Southern Solidarity" is an average percentage of the 
popular vote pollcd by the Democratic candidate in the seuthers 
States, weighting each state according to its electorei vote, 
This mthod must be used because it makes a great difference 
whether the Democrats poll 95 percent of the populer vote ina 
State with three or twenty-three clectoral votes. The rank-dif- 
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ference coefficient of correlation between 
and Democratic advantage is .671. The eleven southern states are: 
ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, FLORIDA, GEORGIA, LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPrIi, 
NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, TEXAS, AND VIRGINIA. 
eh. Popular participation in the South compared to that 
in the cther states is a relation between the percent of the 
national popular vote polled in the South and tne percent of the 
total electoral vcte cast by the South, 
in the South for 1924, for example, was measured as 36.63 per- 
cent, which means that, if t e election had been determined by 
the nation-wide popular vote regsrdless of state lines, the 
South would have had only 36.63 percent of the power wie 
actually nad in choosing the President. The 
fficient of correlation between Democratic advantage and 


popular participation in the South is negative .636; the co- 


éfficient of multiple correlation between Democratic nheunbadins 
southern solidarity, and comparative southern popular partici- 
pation (21,23) is | 

25. Cong. Rec., Vol. 102, p, 5551 (Mar, 26, 1956). South 


Carolina had no state-wide primary in 1952, Therefore, the South 
Carolina figures are for the 1950 primary and election, 

26. Ibid., pe 5559 (Mar. 26, 1956). 

27. See Appendix A infra. 

28. See Appendices B, C, and D irfra, 

29. 3 & number of Gistricts are "uncertain", the elec- 


Plan can be given only 
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in terms of a minimum and a maximum mergin, Similarly, the per- 
centage of reduction in Tables IX, X, and Appendix F (infra) can 
be given only in terms of e minimum and maximum possible re- 
duction. See note 11 supra. 

30. Statistical Abstract of the United States 1956, p. 23. 


31. American-Jewish Yearbook 1954, pp. 0-12; Official Cath- 


olic Directory 1950, table following p. 1022; Statistical Ab- 


stract of the United States 1956, p. 12. 


Catholic 2,427,132 ( 6.64) 
Jewish 211,252 ( 0.6%) 
All Other 33,911,731 (92.8%) 


Total 36,550,115 (100.0%) 


32. lLabor-union membership by states (1953) supplied by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, 261 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York: 

Ar Union Menbers Percent of 


U.S. Total 
ll southern states 1,545,)00 9-5 


ll big-city states 10,574,800 
26 other states 4,097,100 


United States 16,217, 300 


33. 1950 Census of Population, Vol. IV, Part 3A, pp. 20- 


4h. "Foreign white stock" includes foreign born and native 
Americans who have at least one foreign-born parent. 


34. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 


Literacy Education," Ofc. of Educ. Circulas Ko. 376 (June, 1953). 
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"Functionally illiterate" includes a person who has completed 


less than five years of schooling. 


35. Kenneth W. Hechler; Insurgency (Cclumbia Univs Press; 


19,0); Hannah Grace Roech, "Sectionalism in Congress", Amer. 


Pols Sci. Revs, Vol. 19; pps 500-26 (Aug., 1925); Earle Dudley 
Ross, The Liberal Republican Moverent (Holt, 1919); Julius 


Turner, Party and Constituency (Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1951), 


chs. 6 and 7. 


36. See Appendix E infra, 


37. Roster of the...sState of Missouri 1957-1958 (Missouri 


Secretary of State, 1957), Pe 16; 

38. Table VIII was computed by the author from official 
returns for each of the eleven states; The fourteen cities are 
listed in Appendix E infra. 


39. Winner's Electoral Votes Remainder 
KElectoral Determined By (266 necessary 
Big-City Margin for victory) 
+13 
0) 


~78 
“152 
~18 


Northern Big-City Districts 
Northern Semi-Urban Districts 
Northern Rural Districts 87 


Southern Districts 120 


Total 135 
Supplied by the American Institute of Public Cni.z.i0n, 
itions of "Big-City", "Semi-Urban", "Rural". and " 
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George Gallup, Political Almanac,1952, p. 67. 


1, Statistical Abstract of the Unitcd States 1956, p. 23. 


On urban underrepresentation in the national House of Represent- 


atives, see Cong. Rec., Vol. 102, pp. 553-48 (Mar, 26, 1956). 


"America's 'Four-Party' Sysfem", New York Times Maga- 


zine (Aug. 5, 1956), pe 10+. Because the people seem to be 
voting for "the Center" since 1940, the less conservative 
Republican presidential candidate has tended to lead his more 
conservative congressional running-mates in the popular elec~ 
tion. Conversely, the more liberal Democratic presidential 
aime rides on the coattails of his less liberal congres~ 
sional running-mates.. In 1948, for cxample, Truman led only 48 
successful Democratic congressional candidates and trailed the 


other 216, Conversely, in 1952, Eisenhower led 176 successful 


Republican candidates and trailed only 5. 


43. Hearings on S. J. Res. 8..., 83d Cong., lst sess., 


p. 91 (1953).. 


Ibid., pe 100. Sce also Harvie Williams! chart, 
179. | 


For example, Congressman Glen R,. Davis of Wisconsin, 


op. cit. supra note 20, pp. 92-93. 
Congressional vctes on plans for changing the elec- 


toral system: 
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Lodge-Gossett: Daniel~Mundt-Thurmond 
House, 1956 Senate, 1956 
Area Against For Against 


11 southern states 13 19 2 
ll big-city states 5 Ly 
26 other states Sl | 2h 21 


Total 210 “48 “3 


Tabulated by the author from: Cong. Rec., Vol. 96, pp. 1027-28 
(July 17, 1950); ibid., Vol. 102, pp. 5673-7) (Mar. 27, 1956).. 


48, Hearings, op. cit. supra note 19, pp.-171-190.. 
9. » Ppe 201-05, 


note 43, 
50, Williams: ibid., pp. 253-91; Hearings, op. cit. supra, 


pp. 163-64, 167, 168, 175-79 (1953). Wilmerdingt Hearings, op. 


cit. supra note 19, pp. 69, 69, 73; Hearings, op. cit. supra 
note 20, p. 5l. 


51. See notes 11 and 29 supra. Since the "uncertain" votes 
were in the large citics, a majority would likely be Democratic 
in the electicns of 1928-194. See Samuel J. Eldersveld, "The 


Influence of Metropolitan Party Pluralities in Presidential 


Elections since 1920", Amer, Pol. Sci. Rev., Voi. 3, pp. 1189- 
12906 (Dec., 1949); and Appendices A and E. 


go. American-Jewish Yearbook pp. 5-12. 


53. Officiel Catholic Directory 1950, table following 
1022, 


54. Statistical Abstract of the United States 1956, p. 236 


55y 1950 Consus of Population, Vol. If; Pace: 1, Table 59. 


56, Ibid., Vol. IV, Part 3A, pn. white 
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stock" includes foreign born and native Amcricans who have at 
least one forcign-born parent. 


57. See note 32 supra. 


58. See note 52 supra and Statistical Abstract, 


le. 


59. Idem, Seo note 53 supra. 


60. See note 55 supra. 
61. See note 56 supra. 
62. Estimate of civilian population of voting age on Nov. 


1, 1952: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Report, P-25, 


No, 63 (Aug. 31, 1952). For union membership, see note- 32 supra. 


Area Potential Union Percent 
Voters Members Unionized 


ll Big-city states 52,031,000 10,574,000 20.3 
11 Southern states 21,852,000 1,545,400 


26 Other states 900 16.7 


United States 98 , 377,000 16,217,300 16.5 


63, Cone. Rec., Vol. 102, p. 5558 (Mar. 26, 1956). 


Gossett's remarks were made befcre the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, Hearings, op. cit. supra note 20, pp. 263~65, 


6, 


65. Hearings, op. cit. supra note 19, p. 25. 


66, Karl Mundt, Price Daniel, and Ed. Gossett all agreed 
that their plans were designed to reduce the importance of the 


big-city states and the minorities therein, ibid., pp, 20, 30, 


36, 143, 150; also Mundt and Frederic R, Coudert, Hearings, op. 
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cit. supra note 43; pp. 89-101, 259; Gossett cited in note 63 


~ 


suora; and Henry Cabot Lodge, Hearings on S. S. Res. 2, Blst © 
Cong., 1st sess,, pp. 3-4 (1949). 


67. Hearings, op. cit. supra note 0, p. 94. Congressman 


Brooks Hays of Arkansas said he favored dividing each state's 
electoral — th wader to make the President more responsive to 
the alleged needs of the South. Specifically, he thinks this 
would help the South get larger items in the federal budget for 


ldcal projects. Hearings, op. cit. supra note 20, pp. 99-10). 


68. Hearings, op. cit. supra note 43, Pe 96, Estes. 
Kefauver also agreed that cried of each state's electoral 
vote would enhance the ‘Sie of the one-party states and of the 
small states, ibid., p. 2h. Mundt thought that changing the 
presidential constituency from the state to the congressional 
district would have the merit ef tying presidential clections 
to the specialized local interests of varicus segments of 


agriculture --+ e.g. sugar beet districts, dairy districts, etc. 


Hearings, op. ne: samen note 19, pp. 25-26. 

69, of Paul H. Douglas on under-represent- 
ation of the urban areas and on over-representation of the South, 
the small states, and rural areas. Cong. Rec,., Vol. 102, pp. 


5535-53 (Mar. 26, 1956). 


70, Hearings, op. cit. supra note 13, p. 168 and charts 
4, 5, and 6 on pp. 172-7. 
{1, For a number of years, Senator Mundt has advocated a 


major-party realignment, from which would emerge a frankly con- 
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servative party supported primarily by midwestern Republicans 
and southern Democrats. See, for example, his specch to the 
South Carolina Bankers! at Charleston, Ces May 19, 
1951 (mimeographed from the Office of Senator Mundt); United 


States News and World Report, April 27, 1951, p. 36, and Aug. 3, 


1951, Pp. 22-28; New York Times, April 11, 1951 (15:1), Sept.- 
18, 1951 (17:1), Sept. 23, 1951 (IV, 9:5), and Sept. 24, 1952 
(19:3); John Underhill and J. Harvie Williams, Liberty and the 


Republic (Washington, 1952). 
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ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


by 
Harold Sprout 
Princeton University 


Governments these days—at, least in the major countries—maintain 


massive files of data regarding their own and other countries. Such 
data are ooliected with many different purposes in view. But any list 
of purposes would certainly include the felt-needs of the executives 
and staffs responsible for. foreign policy and military defense. 

Of course, no one unconnected with government can pretent to know 
the scope and scale of these intelligence~gathering and research-and- 
analysis activities. But anyone can surmise from public discussions of 
this subject that government files of background and current information 
have expanded enormously during the last twenty years. 

This expansion parallels (at least in the United States) a comparable 
proliferation of the data deemed essential to the teaching of international 
subjects in colleges and universities. Academic scholars are indeed 
responsible in some degree for the trend in government activities. 
Scholars have participated in government-operated and in government- 
supported intelligence and cniteiite projects. They have contributed 
indirectly as teachers of foreign policy and international politics, as 
writers of textbooks, and as producers of analytical schemes and theories 
designed to improve the understanding and practice of statecraft on the 
international stage. 

Implicit in all this effort and output lurks an assumption that the 
decisions of statesmen and the operational results thereof are significantly 
connected, or related, to the properties of the political stage and to the 


other actors upon it. Such relationships are often explicitly asserted, 


It is claimed, for example, that abundant coal and iron resources are 
‘cult ingredients of a Great Power; that geographical location | 
influences foreign policy; that insular states tend naturally to become 
sea-powers, etc. 

The late Nicholas J. Spykman, who emphasized the relations between 
geographic factors and international politics, was noted for such statements 


as: "Size affects the relative strength of states in the struggle for 


power. Natural resources influence population density and economic 
structure, which in themselves are factors in the formulation of foreign 
policy.... Topography affects strength because of its influence on unity 
and internal coherence.... States that are long and narrow in shape ... 
tend inevitably to disintegrate.... A network of rivers converging on 
Paris makes that city the inevitable center of France and centers France 
inevitably about Paris...." (my italics) 

Such forms of speech are remarkably prevalent in political discourse. 
But those who practice statecraft, and those who teach and write about it, 
have given relatively little attention to the characteristics of the 


environmental relationships which they commonly take for granted. Some 


critical examination of these relationships constitutes the main focus of 


this paper. To tnis focus I would like to bring for discussion the following 
propositions, or theses: 

lst. In any discussion of environmental factors in international 
politics, it is fruitful to distinguish analytically between policy- 
decisions and the operational results of decisions. 

2nd. It is possible, and in general fruitful, to include within the 


same frames of analysis all the aspects of environment, human as well as 


non—human,. 
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3rd. Environmental factors become related to the foreign policies 
of states only through being recognized and taken into account in the 
policy-making process. 

4th. Conclusions as to the manner in which environmental factors 


are dealt with in foreign-policy making depend on the analyst's conception 


of human nature and behavior in general; and on his attitude towards 


various theories of decision-making in particular. 

5th. tavironnsntel. factors may affect the operational results of 
policy-decisions irrespective of whether or how these factors are 
recognized and taken into account in the policy-making process. 

6th. What is variously called analysis of state power, analysis of 
power position, or (preferably) analysis of state capabilities, consists 
essentially of calculating the opportunities tit limitations latent, or 
implicit, in the environment of the state under consideration. 

Zth. Capability calculations, or estimates, are always carried on 
against some background of assumptions—which may be either implicit or 
explicit, very general or quite specific—regarding the policy-objectives 
and operational strategy of the state under consideration. 

8th. Conclusions as to the manner in which environmental factors 
Limit the capabilities of specific states depend on the analyst's 
conception of man-environment relationships in general, and on the topical 
explanatory hypotheses which he brings to bear in the case under considera- 


tion. 


The Problem in General 


In dictionary definitions and in common usage, the word "environment" 
connotes some idea of relationship. Something is conceived to be meaning-~ 


fully encompassed, that is to say environed, by something else. The 
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concept of environment thus includes sub-concepts of environed unit, 
environing factors, and relationships between unit and factors. 

Environed unit. In the discussion of human affairs, the "something" 
environed, the environed unit, may be a single human being or some human 
group. In the context of diplomacy, military operations, and other aspects 
of international politics, the environed unit may be a single policy-making 
agent of the state, or some ad hoc policy-making group, or a formal organ 
of government, or some non-policy-making group within the body politic, or 
the population of the state as a whole, or the state itself conceived as 
an entity, or some supra-state grouping such as, for example, the 
Atlantic Community, etc. 

The precise referent is often obscure. But some referent there must 
be. Otherwise, by definition, there is no concept of environment or of 


environmental relationship. 


Environmental factors. There is, of course, no intrinsically correct 


definition of environmental factors. Much confusion arises from the 

varied and inconsistent usage which has evolved in different fields. 

Because environment means such different things to different specialists 
speaking in different contexts, we have suggested the French word 

"milieu" to designate the general concept, restricting the term "environment" 
(with appropriate qualifying adjectives) to asi limited sets of 
environmental factors, 

As used in this discussion, the general concept of milieu includes 
all phenomena (excepting only the environed unit's hereditary factors) to 
which the environed unit's decisions and the operational results thereof 
may be related. So defined, milieu includes both tangible objects, non- 


human and human, at reeset and in motion, and the whole complex aggregate 
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of social patterns, some embodied in formal enactments, others manifest 
in more or less stereotyped expectations regarding the behavior of human 
beings and the movements and mutations of non-human phenomena, 

This aggregate of physical objects and social patterns is conceived 
as comprising the potential maximum set of environmental factors relevant 
to any environed human unit. What specific components of this aggregate 
are judged to be significantly relevant in a particular context depends 
on how the analyst defines the problem in hand, and on the relationship 
hypothesis, or hypotheses, which he favors. 


The trend in recent yearshas been to bring more and more environmental 


factors into the analysis of foreign policies and the estimation of state 


capabilities. This trend is reflected in almost all textbooks and 
methodological essays published since the early 1940's. These works 
usually include chapters on such topics as geography, natural resources, 
population trends, stience and technology, economic development, economic 
systems, governmental systems, military forces, ideologies, national 
character, etc. 

This trend contrasts sharply with earlier attemots to explain the 
distribution of power and the policies of states with reference to simpler 
sets of environmental variables. One recalls, for example, the geopolitical 
generalizations of Mahan and Hackinder, based chiefly on the geographical 
layout of lands and seas. One recalls, to cite another example, the 
geopolitical implications of the late Ellsworth Huntington's studies of 
climate and human achievement. 

These and numerous other simple explanations have repeatedly been 


branded simple-minded. It is certainly true that their limitations have 
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been abundantly demonstrated. But one may well ask whether the field of 
international politics may have escaped from the booby-trap of naive 
over-simplification only to become seriously bogged down in a swamp of 
overstuffed filing cabinets. The issue, in short, is whether any system 

of analysis yet devised can cope with so many environmental variables as are 
now widely assumed to be essential to the explanation of political actions 
and to the calculation of future possibilities and probabilities in the 
relations of states. 

May we perhaps be approaching the state-of-affairs eloquently expressed 
by the young daughter of a well-known scholar. One day she asked him for 
help in preparing a school~assignment on penguins. He brought her a book 
devoted entirely to penguins. A few days later he asked her how she was 
doing. Rather unenthusiastically she replied: "o.k."53 and then added after 
a pause: "You know, daddy, that book tells more about penguins that I 
really want to know." 

In sounding a mild warninz, I am not to be construed as casting doubt 
on the need for bringing geographic, demographic, or any other set of 
environmental factcrs into the analysis of foreign policy and state 
Capabilities. My point is rather that the proliferation of data may have 
outrun the development of fruitful criteria of inclusion and exclusion, and 


fruitful hypotheses for utilizing what is included, 


Consider, for example, the Suez crisis of 1956. In order to explain 


satisfactorily what was attempted and what resulted therefrom, what kinds and 
how much knowledge is required? Then turn the question around. What kinds 
anc how much knowledge is required in order to make useful calculations 
regarding future potentialities latent in that still unresolved problem? 


Does one need the same kin s of data to explain decisions as to explain. the 
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operational results of decisions? Does one need different kinds of data to 
calculate the short-term and longer-term possibilities and probabilities? In 
attempting to deal with this problem, how does one decide whether to 
emphasize the strategic geography of the British Commonwealth and Empire, 
Europe's dependence on Middle Eastern oil, Arab nationalism, the personality 
of Nasser, the policies of the United States, the Commonwealth countries, 
the Soviet Union, ete.; the economic position of Britain, the French 
predicament in North Africa, the personalities of British and French 
political leaders, political conditions inside Britain and France, or some 
other set of environmental factors? 

I do not pretend to have any "pat" answers for these.questions. I am 


jnclined to doubt whether fully satisfactory answers can be framed in the 


present state of knowledge. But I would suggest that any attempt to cope 


with such questions involves the application of appropriate theories of 
man-milieu relationship, theories of sociel action, and theories regarding 
the behavior of non-human phenomena. 

Man-milieu relationships have been hypothesized in various ways. In 
a previous paper, we have discussed five more or less distinct relationship 
hypotheses. Space does not permit any detailed recapitulation of that 
discussion. But it will be useful perhaps to summarize those hypotheses, 
with special reference to their applications and limitations in foreign- 
policy analysis and in the estimation of state capabilities. 


Environmental determinism hypothesizes an invariable correlation 


between a given set of environmental "causes" and environing "effects." 
Rigorously applied, such a view of human events postulates man as a helpless 
chip in the stream of history. He is borne along by a current which he is 


incapable of resisting, within a channel which he is incapable of altering, 
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and from which he cannot escape. In the vied ot the strict determinist, 
man has no choice; indeed he is by definition incapable of choice. The 
properties of the milieu determine his behavior. Hence his past behavior 
is explicable and his future behavior is predictable by reference to the 
variation of the given set of environmental factors. 

I have never discovered any interpretation of history that even closely 
approaches strict environmental determinism. The determinist label has 
been loosely pinned se Sindhi interpretations which dre more or less 
based on the correlation of human responses to environmental variables, 
The late Ellsworth Huntington is a typical case in point. Huntington has 
been called a determinist, because he claimed to discover more or less 


regular correlations betweén climatic variables and a state-of-affairs’ 


that he called "civilization. But neither Huntingtoh nor any other 


alleged determinist known to me has denied man's capacity to choose the 
road he desires to travel. All that such pseudo-determinism implies, in 
effect, is that (other things remaining constant) a given a of environing 
factors sufficiently narrows the limits of variation to account satisfac- 
torily for concurrent variations in human response. I would contend that 
such correlations are more satisfactorily explicable in non-deterministic 
terms to be considered a little later on. 

Free-will environmentalism, or simply environmentalism, represented a 
retreat from strict environmentalism. The environmentalist substitutes 
"influence" for "control." Most environmentalists themselves 
mainly with man's relations to the so-called natural environment. Environ- 
mentalist discourse frequently has a strong teleological flavor. "Nature" 
is conceived as a wise and purposeful entity guiding human destiny. Nan 


is the target of Nature's "signals." If he is wise he heeds them. But in 
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the environmentalist view (ia contrast to strict determinism), man is 
always conceived to be capable of choosing the "wrong road"—albeit to his 
future frustration and sorrow. 

One still finds traces of environmentalism in many fields: I have 
already quoted some samples oo Spykman who was chronically addicted to 
that idiom. I shall corisider some further examples later. But for the 
present it will suffice to say that this way of relating man and milieu 


has fallen pretty much into disrepute. As was said of environmental 


determinism, free-will environmentalism explains nothing that is not more 
satisfactorily explicable in terms of other relationship hypotheses yet to 


be considered. 


Environmental possibilism is the relationship hypothesis that took form 
early in this century, more or less in reaction against determinism and 


environmentalism. In the possibilist hypothesis, man is assumed to be 


capable of choosing freely. The milieu as a whole—or some set of 

environmental factors—is conceived as a sort of matrix which limits the 
Operational results of whatever is attempted. 
These environmental limits are conceived to vary from place to place, 


and from time to time. The limits implicit in one set of factors (e.g., 


Atlantic winds and currents) may vary with changes in other factors 
(e.g., invention of steamships). But at any given place and time, 
possibilism postulates some set of limits that affect the outcome of any 


given course of action. 


The limits may circumscribe narrowly or broadly; that is to say, they 


may leave room for little or considerable variation,or range of effective 


choices. Under conditions of primitive technology, for example, the range 


may be very narrow. As men attain more efficient teols and skills, accumulate 
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capital, and perfect their social organization, the limits are pushed back, 
and the range of effective choice widens. This has been notably demon- 
strated in the temperate zones. The arid and humid tropics have gensrally 


presented greater obstacles. In certain milieux—the polar regions, for 


example,—the range of effective choices still remains narrowly circum- 


a: 


scribed. 

In the possibilist hypothesis » environmental limitations are assumed 
to be discoverable. But there is no built-in assumption that the 
environed unit will in fact discover the limits prior to making a given 
decision. Nor is there any assumption that prior discovery would 
necessarily affect his decision. In the possibilist frame of reference, 
motives and decisions are taken as given, not as phenomena to be explained 
or predicted. | 

Broadly speaking, environmental possibilism is the frame of reference 
within which the capabilities of states are calculated. But possibilism © 
provides no basis for analyzing environmental factors in the context of 
foreign policy-making. I shall return to this point later on. 

Cognitive behaviorism is a rather fancy label for a simple and 
familiar principle basic to any discussion of the relations of milieu to 
decision-making. The principle is that a person reacts to his milieu as he 
apperceives it—i.e., as he perceives and interprets it in the light of his 
past experience. 

Milieu as apperceived is variously designated in the special vocabularies 
of psychology: "life space," "psychological field," "behavioral onvtcomiet,* 
"psychological environment," etc. (On the whole, we prefer "psychological 


environment" to the others). 
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Cognitive behaviorism postulates no particular theory of human 


motivation, and no particular mode of utilizing environmental knowledge in 


decision-making. It simply draws a sharp distinction between the 


psycholegical enviromnent (with reference to which an individual makes 


choices and takes decisions) and the operational environment (which sets 


limits to what can happen when the decision is taken and carried into 
execution). 

This distinction was at issue in a recent rejoinder to a familiar 
passage in R. C. Collingwood's work on The Idea of History. Collingwood 
argued that "the fact that certain people live ... on an island has in 
itself no effect on their history; what has an effect is the way they 
conceive of that position...." To this the geographer, 0. H. K. Spate, 
replies that "people cannot conceive of their insular position in any way 
unless they live on an island." | 

Spate's rejoinder makes a great deal of practical sense, but it does 
miss the point that decisions are constantly taken on some Snconplete or 
inaccurate image of relevant conditions. Psychologists in recent years 
have paid much attention to such discrepancies between the psychological 
and the operational environment. 

One thoroughly investigated demonstration of this phenomenon and its 
operational consequences was the now all-but-forgotten panic that was 
triggered-off in New Jersey back in 1938, by Orson Welles' rather too 
realistic radio-description of the landing, near Princeton, of imaginary 
invaders from Mars. 

Strategic discrepancies between psychological and operational 
environment have repeatedly affected decisions on the international stage, 


Boundaries have been drawn in ignorance of the geographic layout. The 
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Battle of New Orleans was fought in 1815, after the peace treaty was signed 
in Ghent. The Battle of the Bulge in 1944 caught the Allied High Command 
by surprise because of faulty evaluation of intelligence. The Morroe 
Doctrine was formulated in 1623 on assumptions about a4 evopeen thitat thet 
had largely ceased to exist. Diplomatic decisions are constantly being taken 
on fragmentary and often quite erroneous estimates of the situation. 

Cognitive behaviorism is simply en explicit re-affirmation of the 
elementary first principle that what matters in decision-making is not how 
things are, but how the decision-maker imagines them to be. The rext step 
in linking environmental conditions to policy decisions involves application 
of some hypothesis as to the decision-maker's environmental knowledge and 
the uses he makes of it. 

Probabilism, in the present context, is a general label for various 
behavioral models by which human choices and decisions are explained or 
predicted on the basis of probable conformity to a hypothetical norm. Such 
a model may be simple or complex. It may be set forth explicitly or (what 
is more likely) left implicit. The analyst may even deny that he has any 
model in mind at al2. But such denials are largely quibbles over terminology. 
For every explanation of past eaktae. and every prediction that is more than 
a random throw of the dice, is based on some set of assumptions regarding 
what is normally expectable behavior in the situation under consideration. 

Some historians, geographers, and political scientists profess to 
believe that every human being is unique, and hence that human decisions are 
unpredictable. But such persons generally do not hesitate, for example, to 
cross a busy street when the traffic light turns green. In stepping from 
the curb, they are making a prediction that adverse traffic will obey the 


Signal, In effect, such a prediction is simply an inference (generally 
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sub-conscious) from a generalized model (rarely articulated) of how a 
"typical" motor car driver is likely to behave in the milieu under considera- 
tion. The pedestrian generally knows nothing about the lives of the 

specific drivers of oncoming cars. Nor does he usually know ariything about 
their specific driving habits. But he does have some notion of how 

drivers generally behave in that city and country; and he predicts driving 
behavior on the expectation of conformity to that hypothetical norm. That 


is all any behavioral model provides or can provide. 


Before considering some of the assumptions incorporated into models of 


decision-making, I would like to stress a little further the probabilistic 


nature of such a model. The model, to repeat, is not a description of any 
specific person; am it carries no built~in guarantee that the generalized 
description of the "typical" behavior fits any particuler person exactly. 


No general model can possibly anticipate idiosyncratic deviations from the 


hypothetical norm. 


Norms are derived from generalizations of past experience. Such a 
generalization is initially a trial hypothesis to be tested. When (in the 
example cited above) further experience confirms thet car drivers almost 


invariably obey traffic signals, the hypothesis is said to be confirmed to a 


high degree of probability. In due course the hypothesis evolves into an 


assumption accepted without further proof, and eventually hardens into a firm 


expectation. At any stare in the evolution from trial hypothesis to firm 


expectation, the proposition may constitute the general premise (also 


called explanatory hypothesis, principle, or law) fron which future decisions 


are deduced, 


No model can completely eliminate uncertainty from the calculus of 


hunian behavior. With respect to decisions, the closest approach to certainty 
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ever justified can be expressed by some such sentence as: "A" will almost 
certainly choose "x", Generally, if deliberation is involved in the 
decisional process, the most one is justified in predicting is that "A" 
will probably choose "x"", Frequently, one can find no justification for 
more than: the odds are about even that "A" will choose "x". In every 
gradation of certainty-to-uncertainty, prediction is essentially a rough 
estinatien of the betting odds for or against a certain choice being made. 
The more deliberative the decisional process is (or is assumed to be), the 
greater the uncertainty as a rule. 

One way to narrow the range of uncertainty is by means of riegative 
prediction. One eliminates (by means of suitable general premises) the 
more improbable alternatives before venturing to predict what choice will 
be made. This is standard practice in many situations. It is often a 


fruitful approach to foreign policy. 


Behavioral models of special interest to students of foreign policy — 
include assumptions regarding purvose, knowledge, and mode of meking 
choices. Ideological coloration and other characteristics of the model 
depend, of course, on the content of these assumptions. The assumption 
regarding purpose, for example, can have an acquisitive, self-denying, 
utopian, Marxist, racist, or other content. The assumption regarding mode 
of making choices may be derived from simple rationalism, or fron the theory 
of games, or from the Freudian theory or its variants, or from some other 
theory of human behavior. Comparably various theories can be embodied in 


the assumption regarding the knowledge at the command of the hypothetical 


"typical" person represented by the model. 


A very familiar version of decision-making model is what one might call 


common-sense probabilism. In this model men are assumed to be predominantly 
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acquisitive, adequately knowledgeable, and generally rational. In the 


context of daily living, the assumption of acquisitiveness generally has 

a strong pecuniary coloration. People are assumed to want more money and 
the things money buys. In the context of foreign politics, acquisitiveness 
takes the form of assumption that desire for power-—and its corollaries, 
expansion to get more, and protection of that already acquired—are the 
supreme objectives of statecraft. 

Common-sense probabilism further assumes that men generally have 
environmental knowledge adequate for the purpose in hand. That is to say, 
one's psychological environment is assumed to correspond in essential 
respects to the operational environment in which his decisions are 
executed. Finally, common sense probabilism assumes that the individual 
applies his environmental knowledge rationally to the choice of appropriate 
means to achieve possible ends. That is to say, he calculates rationally 
the opportunities and limitations implicit in his operational environment. 

Some such behavioral model seens to me to be implicit in the pseudo 
environmental determinism of Huntington, Griffith Taylor, and various 
others who have employed deterministic forms of speech, The purport of 
what they say is about as follows: If the range of fruitful choices (with 
respect to sinebtheien a permanent settlement in Antarctica, for example) 
is narrowly circumscribed, and if (as assumed) the persons involved are 
adequately knowledgeable of what is possible, and if (as is also assumed) 
they take that knowledge rationally into account in making choices, then 
there will occur a close correlation between environmental limits and 
human response. Starting with observed correlations, common-sense 
probabilism enables one to reason backwards to the above explanation; or, 


starting with a set of environmental factors, to reason forward to the 
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probable correlated behavior. And this, I am convinced, is substantially 
what environmentalists and pseudo-environmental determinists do. 

The assumptions of common-sense probabilism may provide close enough 
approximations for many purposes. This model appears to underlie a good deal 
of fruitful research on industrial layouts, crop patterns, and other 
economic distributions. Common-sense probabilism may serve less well to 
explain or predict decisions in complex organizations, of which modern 
governments are among the most complex of all. 

Probability models are manifestly better suited to predicting average 
occurrences in large aggregates, than to pin-pointing the future actions 


of a specific small group or a single person. An insurance company, for 


example, can predict within a more or less calculable narrow margin of 
error how many buildings in a given milieu will catch fire during the next 
year. But if the insurance company attempts to predict which specific 
houses will catch fire, the probability of error will manifestly be very 
much greater. Yet that would be no more difficult than the task that 
confronts the foreign policy analyst. 

In this respect, one should distinguish sharply the problems of 
explanation and prediction. The historian constructs a narrative account 
of what happened within some chosen frame of reference. If he is 
sophisticated, he will consciously attempt to contrive a convincing 
explanation of how it was possible and how it came about. Historiographers 
have evolved more or less explicit rules for deducing from historical 
records the purposes, knowledge, and mode of choice and decision of the 
personages under consideration, 

The student of contemporary politics kas to proceed rather differently. 


For him historical records and interpretations are useful mainly as the 
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source from which he derives assumptions regarding the behavior norms of 


hypothetical "typical" decision-makers in policy-forming roles in the 
social context in question. The historical experience from which such 
assumptions are derived never approaches in quantity or in regularity the 
aggregates of experience from which actuarial tables are calculated. The 
most that one can expect of a decision-making model in the context of 
foreign-policy is that it embodies discriminating generalizations from as 
much experience as possible that is relevant to the role (e.g., foreign 


minister) and particular social context (e.g., Soviet Union). 


Environnental Factors in the Context of Foreign Policy Analysis 

In opening this discussion I alluded to the practice of ascribing 
environmental influences and even controls over the foreign policies of 
states. This practice is remarkably prevalent. One could easily collect 
thousands of examples in which statesmen, journalists, or scholars have 
ascribed this or that policy pattern or specific policy decision to the 
influence of some environmental factor, 

How many times has one heard the historic: isolationist tendency of 


United States foreign policy attributed to the influence of the oceanic 


separation of the New World from the Old. German demands for Lebensrawp were 
ascribed to the influence of that country's geographical location in the 


heart of Europe. To the influence of a state-of-affairs called "over- 


population" have been attributed thetexpansive policies of the Japanese 


Empire. The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor is said to have forced the 
United States into World War II. A state-of-affairs called the "British 


economic crisis" is said to have compelled the British Government in 1957 if 


to curtail its political and military comnitments overseas. 
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One could go on and on, citing statements in which foreign policies 
(i.e., decisions of government) are explained as the effects of environ- 
mental causes. Such forms of speech seem to indicate the persistent 
survival of deterministic and environmentalistic habits of thought. Thé 
very limited utility of this way of looking at man-milieu relationships 
has been repeatedly emphasized and demonstrated. But environmental 
determinism and free-will environmentalism are hardy. perennials in the 
garden of political discourse. 

Our own view of this matter was made explicit in the opening section 
of this paper. Environmental factors enter into policy decisions only 
arena being recognized and taken into account by participants in the 
policy-forming process. That is to say, only as environmental factors 
are perceived, interpreted in the light of experience, and considered 
relevant to the problem in hand, do such factors have any effect on policy 
decisions. 

The policy-makers image of the situation (that is to say, his 
psychological environment) may or may not correspond substantially to the 
operational environment in which his decisions are executed. If the 
discrepancy is slight, the operational consequences may be trivial. But if 
there is discrepancy in some strategic particular, the operational 
consequences may be radically different from those contemplated by 
participants in the policy-making process. 

Consider, for example, the situation at Pearl Harbor in the night of 


December 6-7, 1941. The American commanders had deployed their land, sea, 


and air forces in ignorance of imminent Japanese attack. The psychological 


environment of Admiral Kimmel and General Short contained no approaching | 


enemy ships and planes. Yet the hostile task force was only a few hundred 
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miles distant and coming closer every abbas ; The strategic discrepancy 
between psychological environment and operational environnent was to have 
catastrophic eonsequences a few hours hence. ) 

Now consider another example—in part hypothetical, since so much 
of the record is still obscure--the case of the British decision to 
re-occupy the Suez Canal with military forces in October 1956. It was 
repeatedly asserted at the time that the Cabinet was giving careful 
attention to all aspects of the developing crisis. I ti:ink we may take it 
for granted that this attention extended to such issues as the technical 


_ a requirements of the contemplated military occupation, and the capabilities 


and potential responses of other governments and peoples. . 

Let us assume, for the purpose of this discussion, that the decision 
to intervene was predicated on the following calculations, among others: 
that the operation could be executed swiftly; that the Egyptians would 
have neither the time nor the know-how to block the Canal; that other 
Arab governments and peoples would not disrupt the production and flow 
of oil contrary to their manifest economic interest; that the ienbes 
government would keep hands off; that the United States and Commonwealth 
governments and peoples would accept a fait accompli without serious 
protest; that the United Nations would offer no major obstacle; and that 
public opposition within Britain itself would speedily collapse once 
British forces were re#stablished in Suez. 

If some such set of hypotheses did, in fact, constitute elements of 
the British Cabinet's estimate of the situation (i.e., its eee Re pa 
environment), events were to demonstrate that in several strategic 
respects that estimate failed to correspond to acualities, or the 


Operational environment in which the decision was executed, 
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But this case, it should be emphasized, differs somewhat from the 
Pearl Harbor case. In the latter, the strategic unknown factor was 2 set of 
physical objects whose movements were predictable to a high degree of 
probability. In the Suez case, the strategic miscalculated factors were 
predominantly potential human snipuinini to the decision under consideration. 
It might be difficult to establish that ali the damaging counter-responses, 
that subsequently did in fact emerge, were predictable in advance of the 
decision to intervene. It may well be that some at least of those 
counter-responses might have failed to take form if the all-important 
calculation—that the operation could be swiftly executed—had proved to 
be sound. 

With this qualification, the main conclusion would seem to hold, that 
if the policy-maker's psychological environment, or estimate of the 
situation, differs significantly from the operational environment, the 
results of the contemplated decision may turn out quite differently than 
intended or expected. Thus, fruitful analysis of the relation of 
environnental factors to foreign policy begins logically with investigation 
of the so-called "universe of the decision-makers," or in the older phrase, 
the "pictures in their heads." 

This presents plenty of difficulty. Excluding the special problem 
of self-analysis by the decision-maker himself, the analyst has to 
construct at second hand a sort of replica of the decision-maker's 
estimate of the situation. For this purpose, the analyst may have access 
to various verbalizations uttered orally or in writing. Often he has very 
little verbal evidence with which to work, and has to resort to other devices. Ai, 


One very common expedient is for the analyst to imagine himself in > 


the role of his subject. One has only to put himself in the other fellow's 
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position, and look at the milieu as it is, runs this argument, in order 


to understand how it probably appears to him. This is frequently called 


understanding by intuition. At least one important school of historiography 


is founded upon it. Let us see what is involved. 

Consider the case of "X", professor of international relations. He 
leads a more or less cloistered life, teaching and reading in libraries. 
He has occasional opportunities to observe practicing statesmen at 
first-hand, and rather fewer opportunities to meet and converse with them. 
Is it realistic to assume that "X" can effectively project himself into a 
given role as that role is played by a particular statesman? Let us not 
underestimate the difficulty. "X" must be able to imagine himself not 
merely as Secretary of State, but as Secretary of State Dulles; not 
merely as Prime Minister of Britain, but as Prime Minister Macmillan; not 
merely as Party Boss of the Soviet 7 but as Party Boss Khrushchev. 

Consider now the case of "Y", a special envoy charged with carrying 
on certain negotiations with President Nasser. Let us assume that ny is 
a well educated man, a lawyer by profession. He is moderately knowledge- 
able of foreign lands and peoples, but has no special background cn 
Egypt or the Middle East. Is one justified in assuming that such a man 
can project himself into the viewpoint of Nasser? Can he do so any more 
effectively than can Professor "X" who has no political experience but at 
least some academic knowledge of the Arab World? 

There appears to be some tendency to under-rate the difficulties 
implicit in these examples. It is rather usual to discover both academic 
Scholars and practicing statesmen who profess to believe that it is 
perfectly possible to intuit the universe as adverse parties probably view 


it. Differences between observer and the subject observed are brushed aside 
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as relstively minor obstacles. Likewise dismissed are objections that a 
person's estimate of a situation may depend on a good deal more than 
ability to see, hear, and read; that it may depend heavily on his values, 
purposes, role, mode of making choices, and other factors; and that these 
may differ significantly from person to person—between observer and 
subject observed—-especially when they are widely separated in space and 
societal background and conditioning. 

Even when one has come to terms in some fashion with these questions, 
he is still only on the threshold of explaining or predicting foreign 
policies. In order to take a single further step in relating environ- 
mental factors to policy decisions, one has to apply some theory of 
decision-making. This involves, among ain things, framing and applying 
hypotheses with regard to: (1) the objectives i purposes, ends) 
envisaged; (2) the environmental factors (setting, milieu) which the 
decision-maker considers significant (estimate of situation); and (3) his 
mode of defining issues, formulating alternatives, making choices, etc. 

I am convinced that most foreign-policy analysis (both outside and 
inside of government, at least in the United States) is carried on within 


the frame of reference which I discussed earlier as "common sense 


probabilism." In that behavioral model, it will be recalled, men are 


assumed to be predominantly acquisitive, adequately knowledgeable, and 
generally rational. 

With reference to foreign policy, acquisitiveness appears generally as 
an assumption that politics is a struggle for power, in which desire to 
enhance the state's power is the paramount objective of its foreign policy. 
Power is conceived with reference to the concepts of expansion and protection— 


6xpansion to get more at the expense of other states, protection of things 
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previously acquired against aggression or encroachment on the part of 
other states. It is not the function of this discussion to explore in 

any detail the adequacy of tiis widely accepted norm. It is sufficient to 
note that the environmental factors that one deems significant will depend 
on the particular pvlterodiigentives that one takes for granted. 

I have already mentioned some of the difficulties posed by the 
hypothesis that foreign-policy makers generally possess and take into 
account environmental data that is strategic for their purposes. This 
view is implicit in the venerable cliché that "politics is-the art of 
the possible." That cliché is sometimes quoted as a description of 
typical policy-making behavior, sometimes as a precept for policy-makers. 


In either case it carries a connotation that those who make policy- 


decisions can be presumed in general to know what is possible—that is to 


say, their estimates of a situation generally reflect close enough 
approximations of opportunities and limitations implicit in the operational 
environment. 

Unless carefully qualified, this is a dubious generalization. It is 
one thing to assume that farmers generally know the elements of good 
farming practice in a given milieu. It is something else again to assume 
that a head of state or foreign minister commands personally the vastly 
larger range of knowledge required to conduct adequately the foreign 
relations of a modern state. 

The higher one goes in the hierarchy of a Great Power's foreign office 
or other department of government, the more one is impressed by the 
remoteness of executives from the operational environment in which their 
decisions are executed. What passes for environmental knowledge at the 


top level may be no. more than highly generalized -and f requently biased staff 
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estimates of opportunities and limitations with reference to some proposed 
action or to alternative proposals under ccnsideration. On most issues 
the top man will have little time and only general knowledge for checking 
what is prepared for him. 

Let us assume, for example, (and I think it is a reasonable assumption) 
that the British Cabinet's decision to send military forces to reoccupy 
the Suez Canal was predicated on a firm expectation that this operation 
could be carried out with speed and precision. How did Eden and his 
wise come to this conclusion? One can only speculate, or course. 
They undoubtedly received estimates of the situation prepared by civil 
servants and military personnel. Such estimates undoubtedly included 
statements regarding the strempth and deployment of Britain's land, sea, 
and air forces, their state of readiness, landing craft ani other trans- 
portation and handling equipment available, liaison arrangements with the 
French Command, the state of Egyptian defenses, the morale of Egyptian 
forces, etc. In addition, we may perhaps assume that Eden and those 
associated with him in the decision to biciaiiiadl: each had some general 


notions about British military forces and what it would take to reoccupy 


the Canal, But is it likely that they had much up=to-date detailed 
knowledge of this subject, or that they had the time to check up on their 


military experts? 


This question poses others. To what extent was Eden @ virtual prisoner of 
the civil and military officials who provided operational information for 
him? On the other hand, to what extent may Eden's tough public utterances 
have affected the content of what his staffs decided to tell him? What 
other blindspots and biases may bave the and 


lations prepared for him? To what extent. may he have discounted any 
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pessimistic daintions that cast a shadow on the course to which he was 
predisposed? 

Such questions and others that will occur with reference to any 
policy-making situation would appear to indicate that the proposition, 
that a head of state or other top-level executive has adequate knowledge 
of the operational environment is no mote than a hypothesis to be confirmed, 
rarely if ever an assumption to be taken for granted. 

With reference to past actions, it is sometimes possible to discover 
what information and analysis were in fact recognized and taken into 
account at the top. With reference to future contingencies, however, one has 
no alternative but to work from some hypothesis of the wg Salfeauaittion is 
"normally" or "typically" collected, analyzed, and communicated upward 
through complex organizations in general, and the given organization in 
particular. 

The third assumption in the model of "common-sense probabilism"—that 
policy-makers generally apply their knowledge rationally in formulating 
appropriate means to achieve possible ends—is perhaps the most debatable of 
all, 

_ At one pole stand the pessimists who profess to despair of attaining, 
by intuition or any other method, any reliable basis for explaining or 
predictirg the decisional behavior of persons or groups of radically 
different societal background and conditioning. I have heard it repeatedly 
asserted that it is useless to try to forecast how Chinese, or Russians, 
or other "inscrutable" foreigners are likely to react. This pessimistic 


attitude is summed up in Churchill's description of Soviet foreign policy 


as a "riddle wrapped in an enigma." The frequency with which that epigran 


has been quoted is perhaps some indication of the prevalence of this view. 
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At the opposite pole one encounters the equally if not more prevalent 
working assumption that people everywhere are pretty much alike, and that 
one can within limits intuit the actions of others. This is one of the 
most firmly established hypotheses of historiography. It underlies most 
of the discussion of current affairs. Churchill, in a flight of oratory, 
might call Russian policy a riddle wrapped in an enigma, but Churchill's 
own actions gave the lie to his belief in any such recipe for futility. 

The belief that one can intuit within limits the act:ons of others 
rests upon assumptions previously mentioned in connection with the 
difficulty of analyzing another person's estimate of a situation. It is 
commonly assumed, for example, that persons of different nationality, 
social class, education, functional role, etc., will nevertheless reason 
in substantially similar ways. ‘hen doubts arise, these are resolved by 
reasoning that analyst and subject of analysis alike function rationally 
in accord with universal laws of logic. 

Between these extremes of pessimism and naive rationalism, the 
searches go on for fruitful hypotheses that throw more light on the manner 
in which persons in particular roles tend to behave, both in general and 


in the context of particular social systems. 


Environmental Factors in the Context of Capability Analysis 


One of the recurrent themes thus far is the persistent survival of 
deterministic and environmentalistic patterns of expression in discussions 
relating environmental factors to foreign policy. The same tendency is 
observable in discussions of power in international politics, or (in the 
phrase that I prefer) the capabilities of states. 

One could cite any number of illustrations. Consider, for example, 


the statement in E, W. Zimmermann's World Resources and Industries that the 
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invention of the so-called "basic" steel-making process "led inevitably 


to Germany's industrial hegemony on the continent of Europe." (My italics) 
Or the statement in a recent history of seapower, that "England, driven 


to the sea by her sparse resources to seek a livelincod anc to find homes 


for her burgeoning population, and sitting athwart the main sea routes of 


Western Europe, seemed dcstined by geography to cormand the seas." (my 
italics) 

In reviewing the seapower book, I said: "neither sparse resources nor 
any other environmental condition ever drove England to do anything, and 
geography did not destine England to command the seas. I interpret the 
passage to mean simply that available resources ashore, snsitesnatien of 
lands and seas, and other conditions in the environment enabled Englishmen 


to achieve the kind of history which they did in fact make for themselves. 


One could similarly recast the Zimmermann statement. The invention of 
a new steel-making process rendered it possible to produce good steel out of 


acidic ore. A lot of acidic ore was available in Germany. German-+ 


industrialists took advantaze of the process to expand steel production. 


That and nothing more! 

The first requisite of clear thinking about power and capabilities 
in international politics is to make a clean break with deterministic and 
environmentalistic idioms which bedevil all discussion of human tinea. 
The secord requisite, in my opinion, is to define more precisely the concepts 
of power and capability. 


A terminology of power figures conspicuously in political-discourse. Inter- 


national politics is characterized as a "struggle for power." Desire for 


greater power is said to be the paramount objective of foreign policy. 


States are graded ina hierarchy of power—sup2r powers, great powers, 
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second-class powers, etc. A state's "role" in world affairs is said to 
depend on its "power position." 

The precise meaning of the word is often obscure, and usage is quite 
varied. Power is often conceived as military force, and just as often as 
the sum-total of a state's capacity to affect the behavior of other states, or 
to "get its own way" in international relations. For this broader 
concept, I would prefer some other term. The term that suits me best is 
"capability," or "capabilities," which readily accommodate both the military 
and the non-military aspects of 

Cne can analyze state capabilities either retrospectively or pro- 
spectively. Ina historical context, capability analysis consists of 
formulating a convincing explanation of how it was possible for a given 
state to perform certain functions which were in fact performed. Thus, 
for example, one can attempt to explain the historical state of affairs 
known as "British command of the seas." In the predictive context 
generally more interesting to aiiiieinn of international politics, analysis 
of capabilities involves calculating the odds for or against a state being 
able to perform certain functions in a given milieu. 

Such calculations, or itinieahide. may take various forms, depending on 
the purpose in view. The problem may be to calculate the probable operational 
results of a given policy decision taken or contemplated. Or it may be to 
calculate whether the state has what is judged to be required in order to 
achieve a given objective, Or one may attempt at a more general level to 
describe the resources, instrumentalities, and techniques at a state's 
disposal, and to draw conclusions as to the adequacy of these means in 
reJation to the state's policy objectives. Such a general estimate may be 


very comprehensive, It may embrace the state's diplomatic, informational, 
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subversive, economic, and military capacities. It will almost certainly 


take into account the limitations imposed by location, distance, the layout 
of — and seas, and the policies and capabilities of other states. 
Capability calculations, as we have seen above, normally constitute 
an aspect of policy formation. Policy decisions proceed from some 
estimate of what is possible, what it will cost, etc. Capability 
calculations may also be carried out by an observer unconnected with the 
policy-making process. ‘The outside observer-analyst may concern himself 
with two questions, He may desire to find out how the policy-makers and 
their staffs themselves conceived the opportunities and limitations 
implicit in the milieu. But he may also desire to reach an independent 
judgment as to what those opportunities and limitations are, irrespective 
of whether or how these are conceived by the decision-makers in question. 
From what has been said thus far, it is clear that I conceive capabil- 
ities to be calculable only with reference to some set of policies— some 
set of objectives or operational strategy, or both. It seems to me quite 
meaningless to speak of capabilities in the one Capability is 
always capability to do something— to perform some set of functions, to 
bring about or to perpetuate some desired state of affairs. 
Such policy assumptions may be left more or less implicit. They often 
are. But unless some set of ends and means is envisaged, no calculation 
is possible, no listing of environmental factors is meaningful. Failure to 
keep tre discussion of capabilities within some policy frame of reference 
seems to be quite common. Such failure is one of the reasons, in my opinion, 
why a good deal of what has been said about environmental factors in 
international politics is vague and footless. Geographic, demographic, 


technological, or other environmental data have no intrinsic political 
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interest or significance. They acquire significance only with reference 
to assumptions about what is to be attempted, by what means, when and 
where, and in relation to what adversaries, associates, and bystanders. 

The policy framework may be short-term or longer-term, very specific or 
rather general. Calculations connected with day-by-day foreign relations tend 
naturally to be short-term and specific. How vulnerable is Nasser to economic 
sanctions? How much assistance will it probably take to tide King Hussein 
over the next twelve months? Such short-term questions shade off into 
broader and longer-term questions. Is it oe oe as asserted in 
the British defense statement for 1957, to provide “adequate protection 
for the people of (Britain) against ... an attack with nuclear weapons?" 

Is it reasonable to believe, as a prominent geographer asserted recently, 
that "permanent environmental pestetekiinn of cold, drought, and 
continentality will never permit" the Soviet Union "to achieve strictly 
first-class rank?" 

In the end one comes to such global long-range questions as: Does the 
trend of events—inventions, revolutions, eccncnic development, etc.— 
justify Mackinder's historic prediction that "the grouping of lands and 
seas, and of fertility and carne pathways, is such as to lend itself to 
the growth of empires, and in the end of a single world empire?" Or his 
more familiar prediction that "who rules East Europe commands the Heartland, 
who rules the Heartland commands the World~Island, and who rules the 
World-Island commands the World?" 

The above examples suggest the further point that short-term policy 
questions tend to focus capability analysis on rather different aspects of 


the milieu than do long-term calculations based on more general assumptions 


of policy. A short~term estimate of Soviet military capability, for example, 
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would manifestly focus on military forces in being, their weapons, 
transport, and communications, current industrial production, stockpiles 

of raw materials, recent intelligence of social conditions inside the 
Soviet Union, etc. A fruitful critique of Mackinder's predictions, on the 
other hand, might open up such questions as: How does the revolution in 
weapons affect the military properties of location, distance, topography, 
and the "grouping of lands and seas?" How strong are the idedlogical-links 
binding communist states to the Soviet Union? How does the emergence of 

an independent India and the political consolidation of China affect the 
Heartland hypothesis? 

I know of no analytical routines that promise "right" answers to such 
questions. I know of no standard formulas for calculating the political 
opportunities and limitations latent in a given milieu. What factors 
appear relevant and significant wili depend on the analyst's own general 
theory of international politics, and his special theory of the particular | 
question or problem under consideration. That is to say, the environmental 
data that one regards as significantly relevant will depend on the general 
explanatory hypotheses (i.e., logical premises) which he brings to bear. 
The hypotheses which he regards a fruitful will depend directly or 
indirectly, as a rule, on his previous experience with the given problem's 
antecedents or on generalizations derived from other problems which, in his 
fea exhibit fruitful analogies, There is no guarantee whatever that 
two analysts will reason from exactly the same premises or reach the same 


conclusions. The most that one can ask is that explanatory premises be 


made explicit, that environmental factors considered significantly relevant . 


te so designated, and that logical procedures be observed in drawing 


conclusions, 
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Perhaps an illustrative demonstration is needed to indicate more 
clearly what I have in mind. Suppose the problem in hand is to estimate how 
much Britain can and will contribute to the military defense of the Atlantic 
Community during the next five years. So stated, the problem combines two 
separable issues—a policy question and a capability question—which involve 
different analytical procedures. The euliey question is: How will the 
British Government probably define Britain's interest and capabilities 
with respect to Atlantic defense? The capability question is: What factors 
will set limits to the operational results of whatever policy decision is 
taken? We are interested here in the capability question. But it is still 
too large and too complicated. In the limited compass of this discussion, 
it will be sufficient to consider only one aspect; to shies Whether and how 
the structure and characteristics of the British economy set limits to 
British military exvenditures. 

(The following is a sketch to illustrate a procedure. The explanatory 
hypotheses represent my best thinking on this subject to date; but 
hypotheses, supporting environmental data, and inferences therefrom, are 
all purely tentative and are submitted here only for purposes of 


illustration and discussion of a technique of capability analysis.) 
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ist hypothesis. A densely populated country, poorly endowed 
with natural resources, cen achieve and maintain a diversified and 
high level of production of goods and services only at the price of 
heavy dependence on imported foodstuffs and raw materials. 


Environmental data. Britain is a densely populated country. 
It is poor in natural resources. Coal, the most abundant : 
resource, is heavily depleted and increasingly costly to 

produce. The country is highly industrialized; about 50% of 

the working population are engaged in manufacturing and 

related occupations; another 12% in finance and the professions; 
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only 5% in agriculture, forestry and fishing combined. Agriculture 
itself is largely mechanized, and is a large consumer of machines 
and minerals fuels. Britain imports nearly 60% of its food. 

Except for coal and some low-grade iron cre, Britain is dependent on 
foreign sources for most of the raw materials and semi-finished 
products required by its diversified manufacturing economy. 


2nd hypothesis. In such an economy, a large fraction of all ; 
production of goods and services has to be exported to pay for essential 
and raw meterials. 

Of data. Britain is the largest exporter of ships 
and textiles, second largest exporter of machinery and transport 
equipment, a very large exporter of consumer manufactures of all 
kinds, and of services such as banking, insurance, shipping, tourism, 
etc. Heavy dependence on exports could be relieved only b 
borrowing abroad (which only postpones payment for Poser | and/or 
by receiving gifts such as those under the Marshall Plan. Mutual 
Security subsidies have shrunk and now constitute a small item in 
the total picture. 


3rd hypothesis. Under conditions of full employment, any sub- 
stantial increase in the allocation of goods and services to one 
category of consumers will be at the expense of lower consumption by 
other categories, unless total production is rising sufficiently 
and/or unless additional goods and services are being provided 
gratuitously or by loans from outside the economy. 


Environmental data. The British economy produces for four 
main categories of consumers. These are the British public, 
British capital market, export markets, and British military 
forces. British military expenditures doubled between 1948 and 
1955. During the same period large allocations of goods and services 
were necessary to replace war-damaged plant and other capital, and to 
catch up on war-delayed arrears of depreciation. Production 
increase to meet these demands was greatly facilitated by loans 
and gifts, chiefly from America. Military and capital expenditures 
were also facilitated by continued rationing and other consumer 
controls. Increasing production to meet military, capital, and 
severely curtailed consumer demands necessitated corresponding 
increase in raw material imports. These were paid for in part by 
loans and gifts from abroad, but more especially by increased 
exports of manufactured goods and services. By 1957, foreign loans 
anc gifts had shrunk to relative insignificance, restrictions on 
public consumption had been largely removed, military expenditures 
stood at L1,500m., or more than 8% of GNP, and the demand for new 
capital continued unabated. Production showed only a 1% increase 
between 1955 and 1954, and competition in foreign markets was becoming 
more severe, Only by achieving a much rore substantial increase in 
production could all these demands be met. 
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kth hypothesis. In order to achieve a substantial increase of 
production in a fully employed economy, it is necessary to expand or 
improve plant and/or to increase the efficiency of labor. 


Environmental data, The British economy is very nearly fully 
employed. Any substantial increase in the labor force could be 
achieved only by radical changes in living habits or by reduction | 
of the military forces. The latter not only consume large 
quantities of goods and services. They also withhold from the 
civilian labor market three-quarters of a million men and women 
otherwise employable. And they tie up in military sponsored research 
and engineering projects a high proportion of the scientific and 
engineering personnel which is desperately needed in the drive 
to modernize British industry and thereby improve its competitive 
position in foreign markets. This shortage is especially acute 
because of the much lower proportion of professionally trained 
scientists and engineers in Britain as compared with the 
United States. 


5th hypothesis. In order to increase significantly the output of 
labor in a fully employed economy, it is necessary to install more labor 
saving machines or to rationalize working habits and routines, or both. 


Environmental data. A great deal of British industrial 
machinery is obsolescent or obsolete; and British utilization of 
labor is in many fields inefficient. There is room for improvement 
in both respects. 


6th hypothesis. The extent and pace of labor rationalization that 
is possible in any economy depend on the strength of labor organization 
and the prevailing attitudes of workers and their leaders. 


Environmental data. British labor is firmly organized, and 
British workers and their union leaders are plagued by memories 
of chronic unemployment during the inter-war period. Working rules 
are permeated with restrictive practices, originally designed to 
spread and to protect jobs. There is also considerable evidence in 
certain sectors of apathy, and workers are quite generally 
reluctant to depart from traditional habits and routines. Ration- 
alization is proceeding in many industries, but prograss is generally 
slow, and no radical improvement in the whole labor picture is 
expected right away. 


ith hypothesis. Ina fully employed economy, in which production 
1s rising only slowly, significant expansion or improvement of plant | 
can be achieved in only two ways: by additional savings for investment 


and/or by increasing imports of machines or raw-materials to build 


Environmental data. In Britain increased allocation of goods 
and services for plant expansion and improvement involves reduced 
allocations to other categories of consumers: that is, to the 
public and/or to the military forces and/or to the export market. 
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Reduced allocation to the export market would react against almost 

all parts of the econouy, since imported raw materials cnter so 
heavily into productior.. Thus large allocations to capital investment 
can be achieved only at the expense of the public or the military 
forces, or both. 


8th hypothesis. Public consumption can be reduced by direct 
controls (rationing) or by indirect controls (higher taxes, higher 
commodity prices, tighter consumer credit, lowsr wages). 


Environmental data. During the war and for several years 
thereafter, all 23 these controls (except wage reductions) were 
utilized to restrict public consumption. 


9th hypothesis. Publics vary from country to country ia their 
tolerance of "austerity" policies designed to cut down consuaption. 


Environmental data. During and immediately after ‘iorld War II, 
the British people demonstrated exceptional tolerance for 
austerity, and remarkable discipline in complying with austerity 
regulations. But my own impressions gained from several moaths 
of residence in Britain during 1955 and 1957, all indicate that 
British consumers have had about all the austerity they can take 
for a while. Their threshold of tolerance is recognized by 
official and unofficial observers to be a good deal lower than 
wartime experience might suggest. 


10th_hypothesis. In the absence of a widely shared sense of 
common peril, a free electorate will reject, or at least react 
strongly against, rationing and other austerity policies imposed by 
government. 


Environmental data. A visitor to Britain today gets the 
. definite impression that the British people, with remarkebly rare 
exceptions, are far more concerned about high taxes, high prices, 
installment-purchase credit, and better wages, than they are about 
the Communist peril, Russian threats, or the H-bomb. In the 
prevailing climate of public opinion, the tenure of any Government 
would seem to be more dependent on raising the standard of 
living than on contributing to the common defense against a 
hypothetical future peril. If this observation is correct, no 
significant reduction of public consumption (by direct or indirect 
controls) is politically feasible or probable as long as 
prevailing conditions and attitudes continue. 


llth hypothesis. Any significent plant expansion achieved by 
increasing imports of machines and/or raw materials to build machines 
will require a corresponding increese of exports of goods and services to 
psy for the additional imports, unless these are — for by loans or 
gifts from outside the econony. 
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Environmental data. No large loans or gifts are in sight; and 
in the prevailing climate of opinion, it seems unlikely that the 
British Government would willingly incur further indebtedness or 
accept large-scale subsidies from the United States, even if 
tendered. 


12th hypothesis. During a period of plant expansion, accompanied 
by a rise in imports, increased exports of goods and services can be 
achieved only by some curtailment of consumption by other groups. 


Environmental dita. In the existing situation in Britain, 
this means reducing either military expenditures or public 
consumption. If the consuming public is capable of resisting, 
and in a mood to resist, reimposition of severe controls, the 
military forces become the most vulnerable consuming group in 
the economy. 


General conclusion. British military expenditures cannot be 
increased, and probably cannot be maintained at the present level, 
without reimposition of austerity policies which the British public 
is capable of resisting, and is currently in a mood to resist, If 
the British Government should attempt to maintain or increase 
military expenditures at or above the 1956 level, without imposed 
curtailment of public consumption, it would be at the expense of 
exports or capital investment, or both, Either course would create a 
foreigm payments crisis which would imperil food and raw-material 
imports upon which the whole structure of production depends. 


The illustrative analysis just concluded has been confined to one 
aspect of the total problem of estimating British capabilities: to wit, 
the limitations imposed by the structure and characteristics of the 
British economy, A comprehensive analysis of British capabilities in 
the context of international politics would require numerous additional 
Studies of various kinds. I shall not attempt here to list then all, 


but merely to suggest one or two more for purposes of further illustration, 


One manifestly important analysis would deal with the technological 


limitations on British military defense. The 1957 (White Paper" on 
Defense opens with the statement that "the time has come to revise not 
merely the size, but the whole character of the defense plan." The 


ensuing memorandum recognizes not only the economic limitations on 
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British military capabilities (dealt with in the illustrative analysis 


above), but also the Limitations imposed by nuclear bombs, ballistic 
missiles, and other new weapons. This "outline of future policy," as it 
4s labelled, is the latest development in a discussion of British 

military capability that has been waged furiously in the British press 

and in Parliament for several years. The White Paper has intensified this 
debate, by its bold assertions and assumptions regarding the military 
geography of Britain in the nuclear age. Here manifestly is a fruitful 
field for further analysis. 

I would suggest as another fruitful focus, an analysis of the effect 
on British capabilities of the changing economic geography of our planet. 
A century ago Britain.was the leading industrial country. Britain 
provided the greatest market for foodstuffs and raw materials, and was 
the chief supplier of manufactures. London was the banking center, and 
sterling was the world's international currency. British ships carried 
the lion's share of seaborne commerce, and British companies insured the 
shins and cargoes of all countries. Many of these patterns still persist. 
But superimposed upon them are other patterns—notably the spread of 
industrial society into every continent, the challenge of formidable 
economic competitors, etc. Britain's potentialities in this new economic 
setting is likewise a subject worthy of serious investigation by tudes 
of international relations. 

The conclusions reached in the illustrative analysis or in comparable 
studies are, and can be, no better than the materials and procedures that 
go into them. The calculations cannot rise above the explanatory hypotheses 
(i.e., logical premises) brought to bear, the empirical data (i.e., obser~ 
vations) to which the premises are applied, and the logical inferences 


derived therefrom. 
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In the illustrative case, for example, someone with broader knowledge 


might demonstrate that my 10th hypothesis has not been confirmed with 


sufficient regularity to justify any strong prediction regarding public 


tolerance of austerity policies. The empirical data—whether derived : 
second-hand or from the analyst's own personal observations—may be 
inaccurate or too fragmentary. In the above case, for example, my personal 
impressions of widely prevailing public attitudes might be shown to rest upon 
too narrow a sample of British opinion to be fairly representative, 

Finally, there is always danger that the conclusions drawn from premises 

and data may be logically defective. 

For all these reasons, there is some inescapable degree of uncertainty 
in all capability calculations. Estimates may be formulated in terms of 
what is possible, or probably possible; but rarely, if ever, in terms of 
inevitability. One recalls in this connection, the many disconfirmed 
predictions, often phrased in terms of certainty or near-certainty, which 
were made before and during World War II. Nazi Germany could not stand 
the financial amd moral strains of a great iin Civil populations could 
not carry on under heavy bombardment with the ainda of airpower then 
available! The Red Arny saute denies in a few weeks under the blows of 
the Wehrmacht! etc., etc. 

It is easy to be wise after the event, But the burden of my argument 
is that we should be able to avoid such gross miscalculations at least, 
by more sophisticated application of the paar tools and environmental 
data that are available. Among other things, this involves a clean break 
from environmentalistic habits of thought and forns of speech. ‘The a | 
essence of capability analysie 4 is calculation of the opportunities and 


limitations latent, or implicit, in the milieu. The basic assumption of 
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capability analysis is that certain of these limitations mey significantly 
affect the operational results of policy decisions, irrespective of whether 
or how these are perceived or taken into account in the decision-making 


process. 


Conclusions 


The most obvious conclusion that emerges from this discussion is my 
conviction that the concept of man-milieu relationships, and certain (but 
not all) relationship hypotheses, are fruitful analytical tools both for 
those who participate in foreign-policy making and for those who teach and 
write about it. | | 

The second position which I have tried to establish is that it is 
useful to distinguish analytically between the relation of environmental 
factors to policy decisions, and the relation of such factors to the 
operational results of decisions. With respect to policy-making and the 
content of decisions, the position is that what matters is how the 
decision-maker imagines the milieu to be, not how it actually is. With 
respect to the operational results of decisions, whet matters is how things 
are, not how the policy-maker imagined them to be. 

In discussing various aspects of these separable issues, I hope I have 
not exaggerated what can be achieved in the present state of knowledge 
with any theory or analytical procedure. At the same time, I hope that I 
have made quite clear my conviction that the ecological concept of man- 
milieu relationship is a useful device for bringing to the study of foreien 


policy and the international capabilities of states, relevant theories, 


data, and conclusions drawn from geography, psychology, eccnomics, 


sociology, and other systems of learning. 
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Panel 7 (First Session) 


Necessity and Principle in Meinecke!s Staatsraison 
by 
Richard W. Sterling 
Dartmouth College 


Unlike Woodrow Wilson, Friedrich Meinecke may need some 
introduction to this audience. This despits? the fact that ono is 
certainly justified in calling him the most er:inent German “istorian 


of this century. Moreover, he was first of ail an intellectual 


historian, and the ideas with which he dealt tre ones of central 


interest to the political scientist: nationaiism and internationalis 


power and restraints on power, the relationship of state and 
individual, politics and morals. 

In addition to all these recomnendations, Meinecke is a 
peculiarly instructive guide into the German world of ideas, 
1862-195, the dates of his life-span, are enough to indicate what 
a diversity of German history he personally experienced. His 
intellectual and emotional powers made him at once a devoted 
representative and a discerning critic of German political and 
cultural traditions. He was an enormously productive scholar and had 
a striking facility of expression. Yet it is only in this year 
that a major work of his appears in English translation. This ada 
Die Idee der Staatsraeson--the English translation has been given 


1 
the title Machiavellism--was first published in 192h. It is both 


Meinecke's response to the giant political issues raised by the 
first World War and a classic study of the problem of power politics, 
It constitutes the chief resource in an analysis of Meinecke's 


contribution to the theme with vhich this panel is concerned, 
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By way of further introduction, it should be noted that 


Meinecke was a vehement critic of Wilson. At the time America 
entered the First World War Meinecke was fifty-five and near the 
peak of his prestige as a historian and of his more modest influence 
as a political thinker. A sometime counselor to Bethmann-Hollweg 
and Kuehlmann, he was a leader among the German intellectuals like 
Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch who opposed extremist war aims and 

who fought for internal political and social reforms, But these 
reforms must accord with Germany's unique heritage and the 
requirements of her international position, Meinecke was a liberal 
in his comm4 tment to the ideal of the free personality, but he was 
not persuaded that Western-style democracy was the logical guarantor 
of that ideal, A blending of monarchic and democratic forms was 
infinitely preferable to a revolutionary transfer of power from the 
old bureaucratic-aristocratic state to a majority untutored in 

the complexities of foreign and domestic outsites. Hence Meinecke 
was seeking delicate compromises, and Wilson's wholesale ideological 
assaults against the German political system were bound to arouse 
his opposition in a way which went beyond simple war-time 
patriotism. 

Since we are occupied here with Meinecke as a political 
thinker, it is appropriate at this point to oumenv ike some of the 
key concepts with which he operated in political analysis, These 
will serve to develop further the contrasting approaches of 
Meinecke and Wilson, At the same time they will lead to the 


specific problem which occupies us today, 
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The central lesson of history for Meinecke was that mankind's 


cultural and political development displays an apparently 


inexhaustible diversity. Men and societies, as products and agents 
of diversity, are incapable of transcending their individualities 
to the point where they represent universal norms unalloyed by 
particular interests. Every attempt to do so must end in the self~ 
contradiction of seeking to impose individually conditiconad 
standards upon a world which will necessarily resist them. Hence 
Meinecke rejected the implications of the Wilsonian doctrine that 
only one form of political organization could claim the sanction 

of reason and morality. 

Moreover, in the ebb and flow of historical eras Meinecke found 
no suggestion that men were moving from diversity toward unity and 
the resolution of the ambiguities of morality and reason which 
Giversity created. New loyalties replaced old, and larger 
communities superseded those of narrower scope, but only to yield 
once again to fragmentation and dispersion, Human subjectivity, 
irrationality and scelf-concern were inevitable and indeed 
indispensable and beneficial components of any community of 
loyalties, But they also constituted the ferment which fated such 
communities to transience. Such a view of history could not be 
reconciled with the er ee implicit in Wilson's picture 
of the world, History was not a proccssion toward God in which each 
generation, possessed of a truer and more universal understanding 
of life, moved closer to the goal, Meinecke took his stand with 
Ranke on the proposition that every age was as near to God as 


any other, 
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These views of history required acceptance of the assumption 
that there is an ineradicable element of anarchy in political life, 
For domestic politics this meant that the problem of liberty and 
authority would never be finally resolved, The most one could 
expect was a succession of more or less successful adjustments to 
it. The state was the means to effect these adjustments, It was 
the indispensable restraint on anarchy. As such its security ani 
continuity constituted a task of the first importance, 

The implication which Meinecke drew for the international 
realm was consistent with his assumptions about human diversity. 
The state could successfully carry out its ordering functions where 
affinities deriving from language, religion, historical background 
and propinquity helped it to counter men's heterogeneity. But it 
could not hope to embrace all of disparate mankind. Political 
organization was fated always to be geographically and culturally 
limited. Hence the world would continue to be the meeting-place 
of a multitude of societies, with chance and their own unique 
needs deciding at cach moment whether there was to be cooperation 
or conflict. 

It was in this grcat uncertain realm beyond the reach of the 
ordering state where the issue of survival came closest to the 
surface. For this reason Meinecke was moved to locate the chief 


threat to state security in the prospect of external violence. 


Within the limits of the organized society the use of force was 


only intermittcnt. But beyond these limits the threat of violence 
was constant, and the state's organization must be capable of 


meeting this throat. 
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These were the premises that led Meinecke to accept a 
doctrine radically at odds with Western thought in general and 
Wilsonian thought in particular, It was Rankets doctrine that 
"foreign policy has primacy over domestic policy, that the internal 
constitution and development of the state are subordinate to the 
compulsions generated by the struggle for power and independence in 
the outside world. The state must build its internal organization 
in such a way that it will be in the best possible position to 
pursue its external secieeias® One might argue parenthetically 
that Wilsonian doctrine was the reverse: the state must fashion 
its external environment in such a way that it will be in the 
best possible position to pursve its internal interests. 

In any case, the idea of forcign policy primacy sheds a very 
different light on the nature of politics than does the Western 
concept of the constitutional state. The Western doctrine sces the 
key political issues taking place within the state. The problem 
is how to bend the state to the will of the individuals who comprise 
it. The Ranke doctrine, which also became the dominant German 
doctrine, saw the key political issues located outside the state. 
The problem was how to control the will of the people to assure 
the survival of the state in the external world, ‘Forcign policy 


Was not an incidental conditioner but the central determining 


factor in. constitutional organization. 


Whatever the merits or defects of this doctrine, it served 
to focus Meinecke!s attention on the state as a cocrcive power. 
Indecd, all the concepts we have summarized here portray the world 
as a precarious environment and suggest that those who wish to 


Survive will somctimes have to use harsh methods, The picture of 
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the state demanding obedicnce from its citizens is far sterner 
than one of the citizens demanding freedom from the statc,. All 
these considerations pointed to a conflict between the necds of 
the state and the idea of morality based on individual freedom 
in a way which the dominant Western theory of the state could 
nover 

At this point we are well into our central theme of the 
relationship between necessity and principle. For Meinecke used 
the term necessity in the way familiar to political science. 
Necessity is the imperative of state survival. Meinccke identified 


raison d'tctat itself, the idea around which so much of his political 


thought revolved, as the reflection of this necessity. Raison dtetai 


is the formula which "tells the statesman what he must do to 


3 
maintain the health and strength of the state." The meaning of 


raison dtetat, Meinecke says in another place, is "determinism 
in political conduct," | 


Ideally, then, conduct guided by raison d'etat had no other 


criterion than the welfare of the state, Such an ideal ran 
directly counter to the concept of a universal moral law which 
claimed for itself the function of ultimate yardstick for human 
conduct. Acts must be judged finally by the generally accepted 
canons of good and evil and not according to their utility to the 
state. Here then was the realm of principle where morality was 
the commanding consideration, 

Necessity and principle were bound to clash. Their contending 
claims for supreme jurisdiction made antagonism a certainty even in 
cases where one might judge that the useful and the good coincided, 


Where there was no such coincidence, there the contest would be 
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exposed in all its ramifications, Where circumstances did not 

permit moral political methods, Machiavelli said, the prince must 
learn how not to be good, His advice to the statesman confuted 

the injunction to avoid evil and do good. True, Machiavelli did 

not argue to the contrary. The statesian should not do evil all 

the time. He ought to do good where he can. On the other hand, 

and more importantly, an evil deed was not merely a regrettable 
aberration from the norm, It was not an aberration at all, but 

quite within the range of normalcy~-to be resorted to whenever 
necessity required, 

: Machiavelli's doctrine was a radical usurpetion of the 

position claimed by morality and natural law in Western society. +9 
: was, Meinecke observed, as if "the devil had invaded Godts kingdom." 
Yet this invasion was at once more subtle and less repugnant if 

one accepted ilachiavelli'ts persuasive position that the state was 

a good in itself. As the bringer of that ee indispensable to 


civilization, was not the state's preservation a purpose which 


commanded obedience and even veneration? Euman freedom, in any 
meaningful sense of the term, also depended upon political 
order, Without it, the quality of social relationships was bound to 
be deficient and unpromising, 

All these services to cultural and moral values gave the state 
a moral dignity of its own. Hence the conflict of political 
necessity and moral principle was not a clash of opposites but of 
approximates. The state's loss would not automatically be morality's 
gain; the world of morals would be the poorer for the lack of the 


state's ordering hand, 
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The relationship between state survival and moral principle 
becomes still more ambiguous when its context is considered. The 
state is not an isolated entity but exists in a world of rivals, 
Should the state sacrifice its security needs to the commands of 
ethical behavior, the profit would go not so much to abstract 
morality as toa political rival. In this case the most that can 
be said is that the rival's claims to the status of a moral entity 
are as good or bad as those of the sacrificing state. 
The impossibility of achieving absolute justice, whether the 
statesman uses the standards of political necessity or moral 
principle, has the effect of making both standards relative. When 
faced with contradictory demands required by moral behavior and 
political survival, the statesman faced a choice not between moral . 
and immoral action but between conflicting moral dutics, - 
This was Meinecke's view in his first elaboration of the problei 
"The laws of morality," he wrote, "of brotherly love, of sanctity 
of agreements, are eternal and inviolable. But the duty of the 
statesman to care for the welfare and safety of the state and pecple 
entrusted to himeeeis also sacred and inviolable, What happens when 
these two duties conflict with one another?" Meinecko reminded thos 
who denied the possibility of such conflicts that "Every authentic 
tragedy is a shattering demonstration that moral life cannot be 


regulated like clockvork and that even the purcst strivings for 


g00d can be forced into the most painful choicese.e. In relations 
between states, morcovor, clashes between private morality and 
state interest are plainly inevitable and as old as world history 


itself," 
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How then was the statesman 66 decide between the ‘tuo 
duties? In 1915 ileinecke's answer was that both "history and 
conscience teach...that in such cases the statesman can act only 


in accordance with the principle salus populi suprerna lex esto, 


This is cxactly what Bismarck meant when he said that 'state 

egotism is the only healthy basis of a grcat state.'" | Such an 
answer was a telling illustration of the aggressiveness with which 
the "devil had invaded God's kingdom." The statcsman's two 
absolutes of state responsibility and moral norm have become 
relativized only to permit the one to assert its permanent supremacy 
over the other. Here salus populi is not demanding mere equal 
status to the moral law; it insists that eo subordinate 

itself to the necds of the state wi:enever the issue is drawn, 

This is essentially the doctrine of Machiavelli which Meinecke 
was later to label both "great" and "demonic": "In politics state 
interest has predence over norality.-~Morality is not denied; it 
is simply..erelegated to the realm of secondary concerns," Meinecke 
own involvement with the doctrine testified to its demonic powers 
of attraction. There is ample evidence to suggest that his resolve 


to probe the nature of raison d'etat was inspired in part by a 


sense of culpability in hsving failed on first attempt to place any 


theoretically meaningful limits to state egotism, 

Whatever doubts and confusion attended Mcinecke!s post war 
thought, he stood by the conviction that the establishment of such 
limits had become a task of utmost importance, He was too deeply 
shaken by the spectacle of the contending state egos in the great 


war, each driven by its survival imperative to cast away more and 
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more of the moral restraints which also tended to restrict war's 


destructive powers, All the values which the state's existence 


was designed to protect--civilization, culture and ordered liber ty-- 
were being wrecked in the struggle of the states to maintain them-~ 
selves and destroy their enemies. In this perspective one could 
not derive much comfort from the doctrine that the existence of the 
state is a gocd in itself and that the presumcd necessity of its 
continuation must override every other consideration, 

This, then, was the background of Mcinecke!s study of 


raison dtctat, All his investigations were directed toward an 


attempt to get the doctrine of necessity of state out into the 

open, to discover the extent of its validity as a concept. He wantec 
to know whey it exerted such an obvious fascination for political 
thinkers and how to avoid entrapment by it. Thus he created a 

study which was in cssence a dialogue between Machiavelli and all 

the generations that followed him. He documented the triumphs 

Which Machiavelli c.lebrated in the camps of his critics--Bodin, 
Campanclla, and tho young Frederick. None could spare the Florentine 
recipes, no matter how determined they were not to use them, But 
Meinecke also recorded the dangers which beset those who attempted 

a reconciliation with Machiavelli. Hcgel, Fichtc, Ranke and 
Treitschke, all seminal influenccs in German thought generally 

and in Meinecke's own personal intellectual development, sought 

to effect a marriage betwcon the expedient and the good, The result, 
as Meinecke!'s own experience had indicatcd, was an ever stronger 
tendency for the expedient to suppress the good--to the point whore | 


expediency ruled alone. 
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The basic thesis of Meinecke's reappraisal was that both 
critics and admirers of ifachiavelli failed to deal adcquately 
with the challenge he confronted them with, Those who insisted 
that moral principle must always have primacy over the necessities 
of state could not be consistent. The complexities of subjectivity 
and diversity, of irrationality and self-concern which they shared 
with their were an insuperable obstacle, Wnrrowness 
of vicw and particularity of advantage continually betrayed their 
doctrines and their actions. As they attempted: to disguise their 
inconsistencies they moved from expediency into hypocrisy and evon 
beyond to the point where they no longer realized themselves when 
principle had departed from their conduct. At this point their 
appeals to principle fcll on dcaf cars among those whom their 
actions disadvantaged, The credibility of moral principle was 
undermined anc with it the whole concept of a universal ethical 
standard superior to the interests of the individual state. Thus 
the opponents of Machiavelli and the doctrine of state necessity 
destroyed the very thing they had sect out to champion, 

It was in criticism. of this process that those who sought 
to restore Hachiavelli to respectability built their systems, After 
all, Machiavelli symbolized the protest against sham. He wanted 
to discuss the truth of politics and not what men imagined it to be. 
Let us conccde that the state must sometimcs violate the moral law, 
they argued, so that wo will not dcccive ourselvcs and embitter 


others by false prcachments, But lct us build into the state 


@moral value and a cultural crostivity of such proportions that 


the egotism of its concuct may be justificd. ‘when it transgresses 
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the laws of truth and justice in pursuit of its advantage, let it 


be done in the name of persorving that heritage of ordcr and. 
common enterprise without which none of men's spiritual and 
cultural values can flourish, 
Here was the clement of greatness in Machiavelli's doctrine, 
It challenged men to face the truth about politics and human nature, 
In their cfforts to deal with life and society they could not 


' Meinecke wrote, "that the state 


avoid incurring guilt. "It scoms,' 
must sin." The recognition of this truth could serve as a spur 

to compensate for guilty actions in such a way tnat even sin coulda 
be productive of virtuc. For the state this mcent that it must have 
such virtue of its own that cven a resort to the techniques of 
Machiavelli would not be without an element of moral grandour, 

The building of such a state was a dazzling objective. It 
began with the confession that men were not gods but carthbound and 
sinful. It proposed to construct a socicty whose norms were honest 
enough to admit to this limitation, Its claim would be not to 
serve virtuc in the abstract but in the only form which was socially 
the boundsriecs of tno order-bringing state, 

Here the dignity and creative powers of men would be cultivated and 
given protection from the chaos of the surrounding worlde 

The state would not ian Tee ain by the hopcless task of 
assuming similar responsibilities for humanity at large. It would 
resemble and free personality whose claim to exist in the 
world rested on its own moml achievements, When its existence 
was threatened it would not resort to cant but defend itsclf frankly 


on the proposition that it was dedicated to its own self-preservation, 
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It would refuse to speak in terms of absolute right and wrong3 

in the light of its original self-limitation it could not assert 
with certainty that there were not contcnding rights. Its only 
cortainty was its own interior worth and the need to sustain it. 

If the neccssities of conflict demanded the use of evi 
mceans, there wes no cause for dismay among those who had alrcady 
confessed that this was the way of the world. The ancicnt wiscom 
that men faced only a choice of ovils meant that evil must bo 
used to outwit cvil.e Evil would be made to scrve the good if its 
purpose was the virtuous statcts salvation, At the end of this 
line of rcasoning stood the admonition of Machiavelli: "Where the 
very safcty of the fatherland is at stake, there shovld be no 
question of rcflecting whethor a thing is just or unjust, humane 
or cruel, praiseworthy or shameful. Setting aside cvery other 
consideration, one must take only that rr of action which will 
sccure the country's life and liborty." 

Even here, where the consequences. of the state's absolutization 
were revealed in all their nakedness, the element of humility in the 
original proposition could still be ascertained, After all, the 
state's decisions were being mace by the men who were its rulers. 
Machiavelli's words were for them, and they were not a recipe for 
Victory at any price--for the victory that would assure the rulers 
glory. The necessity of state embraced defeat as well as victory. 
If victory was beyond grasp, then its rulers must onuaea Whe state 


for defeat, seeking i 2 sses and spare its vital 


parts. Here Machiavelli remarked thot “It will always be @aifficult 


to incuce the masses to accept 


cowardly and ruinous but which in fact bring safety and advantage." 
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Nonetheless, in the name of the state the rulers must accept their 

4 own loss of power and the humiliation which accompanies failure, 

4 they must be ready to save the fatherland even at the expense of 
their personal ignominy. "This is the summit of ethical pathos which 
conduct governed by state reason can achieve," Meinecke observed. 
Machiavelli's words "should have sounded in the ears of a great 
German statesman during the world 


It would be too much to say that Meinecke&ks own retreat from 


p the doctrine of salus populi was rooted in his disappointment that 
: there were no German leaders capable of following such an ethic. 
Indeed, the record of his previous positions and the tenor of his 
other wartime writings justify the contention that the idea of the 
state's knowing no law beyond its own survival would rest uneasily 
with him--that his avowel of the doctrine was a counsel. of 
desperation and that the fact that he had given it unqualified 
articulation was itself the moving force which finally led him into 


his monumental endeavor to lay bare the meaning of raison d!etat, 


ft is true that he was an intellectual heir of the German tradition 
which built up to the supremacy of the state's ego, He was touched 


personally and deeply by what he later called its demonic force, 


But he had long before developed positions of resistance to it, 


If Germany's crisis demonstrated that the men who ruled it could not 


inceet the supreme ethical requirements of the doctrine of state 


necessity, one could draw some valid conclusions about their 


personal shortcomings. But in a more important sense it provided 


dramatic evidence that the doctrine itself was tio solution to the 
Gileinmma of means and ends, Meinecke's assumptions about human 


diversity and the subjectivity and irrationality of human nature 
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were given terrible confirmation by the very syston which sought 
to allow for them, 

If subjectivity and irrationality prevented the men who 
preached the supremacy of universal moral principles from seeing 
when principle had departed from their conduct, the same qualities 
prevented the state supremacists from seeing when virtue left the 
state, What was the basis for their claims that the state was 
virtuous? Was it that the state was truthful in admitting the 
egotistic nerve of its policies? But what had happened to truth 
when the rulers lied to hide the state's defeats in the name of 
maintaining morale? What chance did candor have when the 
destructiveness of world conflict made the icine doubt that 
preservation of the state's ego was sufficient justification for 
the carnage? 
| The resolve not to deal in terms of universal moral principles 
and absolute right and wrong collapsed before the 
gain allies and influence neutrals, One could not leave to the 
enemy & monopoly claim to be fighting in the name of universal 


justice and of interests and standards which transcended the narrow 


ego of the individual state. Wartime associates must not be permitt 


to infer that their efforts in a comnon venture would benefit only 
one of the partners. The greater the sacrifices demanded from the 
masses of civilians and soldiers, the greater the temptation to 
picture the enemy not merely as alien but unjust. 

Finally, if the rulers claimed that the state provided the 
order which freedom and cultural ecrcativity must have, what could 
sustain them when that order began to crumble under the pressures of 


war? As every nerve was strained in the struggle to survive, the 
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freedom to dissent became narrower, every national encrgy was 
channeled into the war effort, and the eon ception of reality as 
complex, upon which every thriving culture rests, must give way 
to the black and white patterns of the propagandist, 

All this eabariesee must bring into question the whole concept 


of equating the state!s ego with the salus populi. Were they 


| not ambiguous concepts in themselves, coinciding or not as 
circumstances decreed? "The state's advantage is...always somehow 


related to advantages for the rulers, Meinecke wrote, and only 


too often "the state —" not the gencral welfare but the 

y 
welfare of the rulors," Truc, this was a universal phenomcnon 
of politics, not to be done away with by the mere alteration of a 


doctrine which elevated the necessity of state to the supreme 


commandment of life. But the destructive effccts of this truth 


about politics were immeasurably magnificd if people were trained 


to bow down and question not whenever the idea of raison d'etat 


was invoked, Narrow interests, the product of man's inherent 
diversity, could find all too convenicnt a hiding place behind 
absolute ideas whether of the virtuous state or of a inieacei 
code of morality and justice. 

Necessity and principle--~-cach when converted into an ultimate 
commandment distorted the real issues in man's political life. 


In this light the demonic elomcnt in the doctrine of raison a!otat 


is clear enough, Its claim to the status of an absolute erects 


a creature betticen men and God whose demands of allegiance are 


God's own and which, if fulfilled, prevent men from seeing its truc 
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nature and their duties transcending a being “higher than men but 
lower than God." But the demon of untruth is also present in the 
doctrine of the supremacy of moral principle in politics. The 
assertion that principle is always the guide in political decision 
is also a denial of truth which deprives men of the capacity to 
understand the ambiguous meaning of their own actions and hence 

of the opportunity to purify them. The root of corruption in both 
cases is the supposition that either can claim sole validity as a 
criterion for political conduct, 

Thus Meinecke saw the two concepts as both antogonistic and 
complementary. Neither could be spared as a referent for political 
thought and action, Hence they joined a long list of conceptual 
polarities--nationalism and cosmonolitanism, power and morals, 
ideal and real, subjective and objective--upon which Meinecke built 
an ever more explicitly dualistic philosophy. Men were fated to be 
torn between the antipodes of these concepts, each of which had both 
positive and negative connotations, Only the apprehension of the 
human situation in these terms could discipline subjective, 
irrational and diverse men to turn their limitations into cultural 
and moral assets, Only the recognition that the problems posed by 
these polarities are inherently insoluble coul¢c guard against the 
temptation to eradicate the ineradicable anarchy of human existence 
and challenze human beings to use this anarchy as freedon to dissent 


from and freedom to change the transient if necessary modes of 


political order, 
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In regard to the specific problem of state necessity, 
Meinecke wrote that "monism, whether naive or consciously elaborated, 
whether idealistic or naturalistic, is not inevitably the foundation 


of a ruthless raison dtetat., But it can become one; restraints 


15 


can be sought only by means of some kind of dualistic approach..." 


Thus the climax of his study of raison dietat gave the statesman 


a far more difficult task than Meinecke!'s earlier recipe always to 


resolve conflicts between necessity and principle in favor of the 


salus populi, The statesman "must carry both God and the state 


in his heart to — the demon he cannot completely escape from 


overpowering him." 


This admonition imposes on the statesman a double obligation 
which nc longer permits the automatic option for the norm of state 
necessity when it is in conflict with the norms of moral principle, 
The juxtaposition of the state with God emphasized the claim and 
responsibility of the state to represent a moral content of its 
own, but it must strive always to find means of self-preservation 
in harmony with the transcendent moral obligations. Violations of 
these obligations are not ruled out, for the fact that good can 
sometimes come from bad is undeniable. But violations must be kept 
to a minimum for "one must avoid any idealization of this fact. 

It is a demonstration not of reason'ts cunning but of reason's 
Fach violation is a confession of imperfection and 
incurs a guilt for which there can be atonement only by a renewed 


and more intense striving to abide by moral norms, 
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Tne pairing of the state and God in the statesman's heart 
has an obverse function. It warns him not to suppose that his 


conduct can be wholly without blemish, It reminds him that his 


relationship to God can be only a mediate one, that his striving for 


good can never be truly universal in its significance and effects. 
It admonishes him that political order has, in fact, powerful 
claims and that he must be cautious in pressing against them his 
subjective concepts of what abstract morality requires, 

Both aspects of the juxtaposition constitute a remonstrance 
to humility. Whether the statesman opts for state necessity or 
moral principle as the basis for decision, he rust do so in the 
knowledge of his own fallibility. But here we are at the crucial 


distinction between Meinecke!s wartime embrace of the salus populi 


argument and the conclusions he reached in his study of raison 
d'etat. The juxtaposition of state and God liberated the states- 
man from determinism in politics, It gave to his conscience the 
freedon not only to violate moral principles in the name of state 
survival but also to turn his back on the necessities of state 
when he found its demands niorally intolerable, 


Meinecke did not spell out this radical consequence of the 


formula with which he capped his study of raison d'etat. Indeed, 
the whole tenor of the book indicates an unwillingness to speculate 
on the possibility that the responsible statesman might be forced 
to make a choice in violation of the state's interests, What he 
had done, however, was to elevate the individual conscience to a 
saat of judgment over the contending claims of necessity and 


principle. ‘Jhatever Meinecke's subsequent deviations, this answer 
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to the problem of political pbligabion was foreshadowed long before 
when in the early years of the century he wrote that "the ser 
frecdom of the human being is the highest of all a 

This inner freedom made it possible in the first instance 
for Meinecke as a private citizen to reject from the outset the 
raison d'ctat of the Nazi state, As the Hitler years breught ever 
more brutal violations of morality in the name of the state co, 
he explicitly extended this inner freedom to respcnsible officials 
sworn to uphold the state. In his approval of the conspiracy 
against the Nazi Meinecke accepted full consequences 
of his juxtaposition of God and the state, To whe state whose 
necessities had become a moral cnormity the only possible -answer 
was treason. 

This was, of course, a rejection of Machiavelli and all the 
subsequent Coctrines which absolutized the necessity of state. 
It also contradicted the theory of the primacy of foreign policy 
in that it conceded * the internal-enemy could be as dangerous 


as any external foe, Was it not also a rejection of the dualistic 


conclusions at which Meinecke arrived in his study of raison d!tetat? 


Was not the devil clearly ejected from God's kingdom and the 


statesman presented with g heirarchy of values in which thé necossit; 


of state was clearly subordinate to moral principle? 


In an ultimate sense one would have to answer in the affirmativ: 
and so accuse Meinecke of self-contradiction. But he would argue 
in return that it is not often human fortune or misfortune provides 


the opportunity for such a clear-cut choice, Indeed, it must be 


the statesman'ts aim to avoid such moments of clarity, for they 
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tend to come only when the state has bocome corrupt, He must strive 
to make the state virtuous and so justify its claims to survival, 

To the extent that he succecds the counsel of Nacniavelli will not 
be irrelevant. But his. indispensable support in sceking to make 

the state a moral being i the knowledge that there are obligations 
which transcend the state, He mms t constantly endeavor to meet 
those obligations in order not to be forced by them to violate 

his political trust. The duty--and the tragedy--of a statesman, 
therefore, fates him to will a situation in which the dualism of 


necessity and principle constitutes a never-eniling challenge, 
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Engineering of Consent as a Dynamic of Communism in East Europe 


Prepared for the 1957 Convention of the American Political 
Science Association in New York, September 1957 


Although the over-emphasis on military power in our era of power politics 
tends to conceal it, the fate of Communism depends in the long run upon the 
result of the Communist endeavor to create a new type of a "Socialistic man"-—-a 
man who would genuinely believe that Communism gives him a_better deal than 
"capitalism," materially as well as politically and socially, collectively as 
well as individually; a man who if given true freedom to choose would reach for 
Communism rather than western democracy and who would turn out to be so altruistic 
and self-sacrificing that he would fit into the promised utopia supposedly await- 
ing him at the end of the lengthy transition from socialism to Commnism, which, 
according to Khrushchev, is now in progress in the Soviet Unione Should such a 
progeny be successfully developed and reproduced en masse, the victory of Com 
minism is assured. Should the endeavor fail, the ultimate defeat of Commnism 
is enevitable no matter how mech more ground may yet be conquered and how many 
people subjected to its rule. 


That the Commnist rulers of East Europe are earnestly attempting to 
procreate this new strain of the human race and are fully aware of the vital 
importance of that task is amply revealed both by the magnitude of their effort 
is that direction and by their pronouncements. "We shall change nature in 
accordance to our needs," said the Nestor of Satellite Commnist intellectuals, 
Zdenek Nejedly, dubbed "Red Grandpa" for his ultra-orthodox views. "We shall 
not be satisfied with the innate gifts of man." The crucial character of this 
battle for the mind has been further enhanced by the realization of the dis- 
astrous consequences of a nuclear war, a realization which well-nigh bars direct 
and decisive use of armed force as a means of solving the East-West conflict. 
Indeed, Khrushchev's amendment, at the Twentieth Party Congress, of Lenin's 
thesis of the inevitability of a war between the: socialist and capitalist. 
camps and the recent strong Soviet re-emphasis of a "free competition of ideas" 
stems mainly if not solely from this Soviet "agonizing re-appraisal" of the : 
"atomic stalemate." 


However, such psychological warfare can hardly bring victory to the 
cause of Communism unless the battle for the mind has first been won in 
Commnism's own backyard. If the Commnist rulers would prove conclusively 
that the substantial majority of those who had actually experienced life under 
a Communist regime like it and accepted it of their own free will, only then 
covld their hope come true that, as Khruschev put it, "the working people on 
earth, once they have become convinced of the advantages Communism brings, 
will sooner or later take the road of struggle for the construction of 
socialist society." 


* I am greatly indebted to the Free Europe Committee for various materials 
lent me from its files for the preparation of this paper. 
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Thus the engineering of consent is a fundamental part of Communist dynamics, 
truly indispensable for the ultimate Communist victory both at home and abroad. 
It is the purpose of this paper to explore how that vitally important process is - 
being attended to by Moscow's European satellites, what methods, media and 
jnstrumentalities are used and how much effort goes into it; to determine which 
factors help and which impede its; and to assess the interim results thus far 
attained. The materials on which the paper is based are mainly of the following 
two kinds: 


1. Communist sources, such as pronouncements of East European Communist leaders 
decrees and other directives issued by Party and government agencies, various 
satellite periodicals, newspapers, and monitored broadcasts. 2. Information 
obtained from anti-Communist refugee groups, interviews with escapees from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, etc. Added to these twofold sources will be occasionally 
the knowledge of Communist policies and processes gained through my own 

personal experiences 


Laying the groundwork 


The Communist battle for the East European souls began while the area 
was still in firm grip of the Nazis and their Wehrmacht. Hardly had the 
Soviets recovered from the shock of their initial defeats when they began to go 
with a fine~toothed comb through the ranks of East European refugees in the 
Soviet Union in order to squeeze out an adequate number of fellow~traveling 
non-Communists pliable enough or opportunistic enough to qualify for positions 
on various "committees of liberation."" Having non-Communists alongside with 
Party members on such East European "shadow governments" was a condition 
sine qua non for the Communist strategy of displaying their willingness for 
friendly cooperation with non-Communists on the basis of equality, and of 
obviating the rise, and denying the need of, any independent opposition. Thus 
the concept of the "National," Fatherland's," or "People's" front was born, 
allegedly embracing all the progressive, anti-fascist forces. This concept 
greatly aided the Communist engineering of consent, as did the Communist— 
fathered idea of people's committees which, dominated as they have subsequently 
become by the Communists, placed all the local instrumentalities at virtually 
exclusive Communist disposal. Simultaneously, the Soviet radio began to pour 
out in regular broadcasts in the native languages of the East European peoples 
a steady stream of cunningly designed propaganda emphasizing the Soviet role 
as a literator whose only concern was to chase out the Nazis and enable the 
peoples of East Europe to proceed to a free choice of government. Subtly 
modulating the tune in addressing itself to individual ethnic groups in the 
area, professing, to cite just one sample, friendship for the German people 
victimized by the Nazi overlords in its German broadcasts while simultaneously 
harping on the anti-German bitterness of the Czechs and the Poles in programs 
beamed at Czechoslovakia and Poland, the Soviet transmissions sought to present 
Communists as the most trustworthy guardians of national sovereignty and 
independence of their respective nations as well as social-minded reformers 
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and genuine protectors of rightful interests of all groups except the small 

bunch of industrial and agricultural magnates. When the time came, in 19) and 
195, to set up new governments for the areas freed from the Nazis, the positions 
concerned with, or important for, the engineering of consent were among those 

the Communists coveted most, and fought for most ferociously. When inter—party 
negotiations were held in Moscow in March of 195 with the view of forming a 
Czechoslovak cabinet, the Communist party spokesmen, while willing to compromise 
here and there, consistently refused to budge one inch when it came to the 
ministries of the Interior, Information and Education, all of which had a 

crucial role to play in the thought control and the creation of the new Communistic 
mane As a result the hapless Benes was compelled to bring back with him to 
Czechoslovakia such arch-Stalinists and Kremlin's trustees as Vaclav Kopecky and 
Zdenek Nejedly who headed the ministries of Information and Education. respectively’ 
and thus were in supreme charge of the whole field of indoctrination. Except 

for some difference in timing due to local conditions an essentially similar 
process took place throughout. the remainder of East Europe controlled by the 

Red Armye 


Thus even before the Iron Curtain fell dovwm completely on East Europe, 
the Communists were, but for a few notable exceptions, in supreme control of the 
main media and instrumentalities of thought control. They were taking ruthless 
advantages of their position in such matters as allocating newsprint and 
rotation paper, setting up radio programs, slanting educational curricula, 
browbeating teaching faculties and discriminating in granting permits for public 
gathering. 


Methods, Media, and Instrumentalities 


Having secured such a broad base for their ideological onslaught in the 
very first years of the post~liberation era the East European Communist leaders 
could not only pursue with less difficulty their "salami tactics" of gradual 
strangulation of democracy in the area, but also prepare themselves and their 
machinery for the full-fledged battle for the human mind which they unleashed 
after they seized. complete control in their respective countries. 


What methods, media and instrumentalities have they been using in this 
battle? 


Those familiar with the practices employed for the engineering of consent 
in the Soviet Union will quickly recognize that the East European equivalents 
bear an indelible "Moscow—made" trade mark. Here and there an adaptation to 
native conditions has taken place, as permitted under the precepts of "creative 
Marxism," some of the trappings have been changed or emphasis shifted with 
regard to differing developmental stages, but the essence has remained the sameo 
The Kremlin chef's recipe has been slavishly followed by the satellite cook 
although their soup a la Moscou (at times) got off flavor and caused more upsets 
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to subtler East European stomachs. That was especially true of the Stalin era. 
Soon after the Dictator's death the rigid Muscovite pattern has been somewhat 
loosened and more variety could be noticed from one satellite to another. 
Although the Soviet reaction to the Hungarian revolt has begun to push things 
back again toward the previous orthodoxy, the sycophantic uniformity of the 
Stalinist era has thus far not been fully restored. 


While all the methods and instrumentalities used for the Communist 
engineering of consent constitute a unified pattern which can be understood and 
evaluated only in its entirety, they can nevertheless be divided into two broad 
categories: 1) a negative one which attempts to shield the object of indoc- 
trination from refractive influences, and 2) a positive one which comprises 
those media which seek to evoke consent proper. 


Eliminating adverse influences from within and without 


The purpose of the negative category has been, of course, to isolate the 
East European peoples as fully as possible from the non-Communist world as well 
as to suppress such internal factors as might interfere with the processes of 
positive persuasion. It fulfills much the same function which a long solitary 
confinement of a prisorier or detainee has in the process of individual brain- 
washing. Besides cutting off the captive nation from sources which could 
contradict Communist assertions, it tends to create a feeling of helpless 
abandonment, of despondency and resignation, thus providing a mental climate 
which the Communists find especially valuable for their engineering of consent. 
Achieving such isolation, or as much of it as can be attained, is more imperative 
than it has been in the case of Russia since East Europe had been so much more 
an integral part of the western world and its civilization. 


There is quite an array of methods and instrumentalities resorted to in 
this "Iron Curtain" strategy against adverse influences from without as well 
as from within. 


Cutting contacts with the outside world 


There has been, to begin with, a drastic curtailment in the transit across 
state boundaries, particularly those bordering on non=Communist nations. At the 
peak of the Stalinist era the international tourist traffic between the Western 
and the satellite parts of Europe came to a virtual standstill, permits to 
leave or to enter being issued solely to persons on recognized official business 
or for special political reasonse® A ban has been imposed on foreign publications. 
While pre-war East European reader had at his disposal in public reading rooms in 
larger cities and in his cafe a wide selection of foreign newspapers and magazines 
of all possible shades of opinion in the main European languages, he can now obtain 
at best, besides the ubiquitous Soviet Pravda and other Russian periodicals, only 
a few western Europe's Communist-~edited journals, such as 1'Humanite or the Daily 
Worker. And even their supply is strictly limited. Nothing-attests better the 
Communist thoroughness in this respect than the enforced closing of public reading 
rooms kept by some of the foreign missions in satellite capitals. Although these 
reading rooms could handle only a negligible fraction of the populace, not even 
this minute keyhole into the arena of the free press could be permitted. 
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Nor can the satellite subject go to his public library and borrow 
translations of western European and American authors which used to be available 
by hundreds and thousands. What he will find there today will be a small and 
carefully expurgated selection of those foreign authors whose books have been 
approved by Communist censors because they are either so called "progressive" 
writers, or their books, like some of Upton Sinclair or Charles Dickens, might 
serve the Communist purpose by leaving a distorted impression in the mind of a 
reader ignorant of present conditions in "capitalist countries." Even writings 
of such authors as Plato and St. Augustine have been removed, as has recently 
been admitted by a Polish periodical.3 


To discourage him from seeking contacts with those few non=Communist 
foreigners permitted to reside within the country, both the offices of foreign 
missions and residences of their personnel as well as of foreign correspondents 
are watched, and a frequent check of their native visitors is made. Occasional 
arrests, trials, or expulsions of foreigners also have been motivated to a great 
extent by the desire to scare satellite subjects from associating with such 
potential alien enemies and exposing themselves to accusations of complicity in 
their "crimes." Indeed, a foreign diplomat, newsman or businessman who attempts 
to establish closer personal relationship with the natives is signing his own 
warrant of expulsion. 


Correspondence with the inhabitants of the free world has also been held 
objectionable, except for occasional exchange of mere greetings. While the bills 
of right of the satellite constitutions solemly guarantee "privacy of mail" and 
no formal censorship of ingoing and outgoing mail has been set up, all available 
evidence shows that such mail is in fact tampered with. Moreover, postal 
authorities have been directed to keep tab of persons corresponding more frequently 
with addressees abroade 


Groups, organizations and societies which used to have regular contacts 
with the West or were members of international units have been gradually wiped out. 
That has happened to Y.M.C.Ao, the Scouts, Rotarians and great many other societies 
for the promotion of international friendship and cooperation with the non- 
Communist world. 

Nor have monuments of past associations with the free world been allowed 
to remind the local population of pre-Communist days. No longer is there a 
Woodrow Wilson station in Praha,. Czechoslovakia;4t the hundreds of streets or 
Squares throughout the area which have been named after Eisenhower, Winston 
Churchill, King George, Herbert Hoover and many other western statesmen have been 
rechristened to more appropriate designations such as Stalin, Moskva, Red Tankists, 
etce The monument commemorating the liberation of the well-known Czechoslovak 
beer=brewing city of Pilsen by General Patton's Army, a most awkward memento indeed, 
has been removed as have been so many other statues reminiscent of western 
participation in recent East European history since as far back as World War I. 
Not even such hallowed place have been left untouched as scattered graves of 
French, British and Americans who had died in Nazi camps and had been properly 
buried by local population at the end of the war. 
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Similar treatment has been meted out to school textbooks, especially 
those on social sciences, recent history, and geography. When the Marxian- 
Leninist re-writers were through with them, the "capitalist states't emerged as 
decadent villains and plutocratic exploiters of peoples living under their rulee 
All the traces of "bourgeois objectivism and cosmopolitanism" have been ordered 
removed and a ban has been decreed even on "illustrations which embellish life 
in capitalist countries and conceal the oppression and misery of the working 
peoples"? For instance, a 1950 Hungarian two-volume textbook for sixth and 
seventh grade gives to United States only ten out of four hundred pages devoted 
to countries outside Hungary, and those pages are replete with gross distortions 
about "the ever-increasing exploitation" of workers, their decreasing incomes, 
and ever-increasing resistance, on persecution of "the progressive—minded 
scientists,"= on how "all the democratic aspirations.of the working masses are 
stifled" and "how, the American capitalists are trying to extend their power over 
the whole world." 


Study of western European languages, highly developed throughout the area 
prior to Communist seizure of power, has been cut most severely both in schools 
and out of schools. Private teachers of such languages have almost become 
prima facie suspects andtextbooks and dictionaries of these languages have been 
so rare that they have begun to command very good prices on the black market. 
When the Government Publishing House Orbis in Prague did publish a Czech-English 
dictionary in a pitifully small edition of one thousand copies, long lines formed 
to secure a COpye 


Not even such trivialities as gay ties, striped socks--held as signs of 
pro~American sympathies—-or the restaurant menus have escaped the puritanic zeal 
of satellite Communists. Use of such foreign culinary designs as Chateaubriand, 
rumsteak Jackson, or even plan ham~and-ezgs, has been chastised as "relics of 
feudalistic times when culinar ary delicacies were stylishly called after statesmen, 
artists and their mistresses." 


While the de-westernization of menus or campaigns against striped socks 
or jitterbugging must be considered as ridiculous and rather seasonal excesses 
of overzealous eager beavers, this cannot be said of the persistent Communist 
drive against the western penetration through airwavese Listening to foreign 
broadcasts in native languages via B.B.C., Voice of America, Free Europe Radio 
and other such programs has become the basic source of information and en~ 
couragement for the captive nations of East Europe, their major link to the free 
world, and thus a major interference with Communist engineering of consent. 
Small. wonder that the Commnist rulers have been doing their utmost to curb, and 
if possible, to eliminate such a dangerous breach in their Iron Curtain. Having 
for a while ignored such broadcasts, they have soon shifted toward counterdicting 
and ridiculing them, which in itself amounted to an implied admission that the 
transmissions were a 3 through to broader audience. ‘They have developed 

Although listening to foreign 
is not an offense, and well pubdlicized penalties have 
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nevertheless been imposed occasionally on such listeners, ee if caught 
in "spreading malicious rumors" based on "enemy broadcastse"7 The so called 
house wardens" have been instructed to eavesdrop on apartment dwellers they _ 
are to watch and to report those overheard tuning in such foreign stations. In 
the production of radio receivers there has been a pronounced switch to the 
output of cheap one-wave "people's radios" capable of tuning in only local 
stationse 


A major emphasis has been laid in recent years on the expansion of wired 
radio that permits listeners to receive only official broadcasts. The satellite 
regimes have gone heads over heels to hail wired sets as giving much better 
reception, free of atmospheric and other disturbances, besides being much cheaper 
than ordinary sets. What "other" disturbances are meant was openly revealed by 
a satellite Minister of Communications who declared that the wired radio system 
would be one of the means how to prevent transmissions of imperialist countries 
from "interfering with a large number of stations in Central Europe.e...t19 This 
Ytradiofication" as it is called in Communist terminology has been advancing 
quite rapidly since 1953. By 1954, 1,179,000 loudspeakers. were hooked into the 
wired radio network in Poland, 200,000 in Bulgaria, 250,000 in Hungary, 280,000 
in Rumania,ll and 200,000 in Czechoslovakia, with fast pace continuing 
through the ensuing yearse : 


A lot of energy has been spent also on a ferocious campaign against the 
launching of freedom balloons by the American Crusade for Freedome Violent 
protests were lodged with the United States and West German governments as well 
as with the United Nations, based on alleged claims that such balloons constituted 
a serious hazard to air navigation. Charges were made that some balloons carried 
explosives and poisoned materials and a special exhibition of allegedly captured 
balloons. was held in Czechoslovakia to show the "criminal" work of the "pirates 
of the air." 

Hand in hand with the actions taken against this “abuse of the air" a 
determined effort has been undertaken by the East European governments to. 
administer a knock-out blow to anti-Communist exiles. Scathing denunciations 
of East European politicians abroad as characterless lackeys selling out 
their nations to foreign interest were coupled in 195-1955 with a concerted 
endeavor to woo the "ordinary" refugees to come back home. Those who did 
return were induced to write articles, give interviews, or report on the radio 
on their real or trumped—up disillusionment: with the capitalist west so that the 
Satellite public might realize, through those who have had the bitter taste of 


living under capitalism, how much better off they were under their be th s 
democracy "13 


Liquidating foci of interference within 


While one arm of this ideological pincer movement against undesired 
influences kept chopping off links with the outside non-Communist world, its 
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other arm has been frantically busy crushing the native sources of interference. 
As such, religion has been the foremost candidate for Communist concern, for 
obvious reasons. Taking out a leaf from the Soviet manual of tactics of the 
forties, the East European Communist regimes have resorted to devious maneuvering 
rather than launching a wholesale frontal attack. On the one hand, they posed 
pharisaically as being tolerant of "genuine" religious belief devoid of ee 
"reactionary misuse of religion for.anti-State purposes"; they boasted of huge 
sums of money allocated in their state budgets to the repair and maintenance of 
churches, salaries and social security of clergymen, and other ecclesiastical 
needs, claiming that more had been spent on such matters under Communism: than 

in pre-war days.1h They even kept catholic priests in high government positions, 
the most striking illustration being the appointment of Father Plojhar as 
Czechoslovak Minister of Health.e On the other hand, they confiscated church 
property, arrested and tried church leaders and clergymen who stood up against 
Communist interference with religious affairs, kept closing religious institutions, 
banning religious instruction from public schools (though allowing it upon written 
request of parents in off-school hours) and saturating their curricula with anti- 
religious indoctrination. They led a persistent crusade against "religious 
obcurantism," attempted to incite lower clergy against their church superiors 

and to set up "national catholic churches" in order to -break Catholicism which, 
because of its.predominance in Eastern Europe and its strong international ties, 
was deemed to be more .dangerous than other denominations.15. Even Baby Jesus, 
Central Europe's Santa Claus, had to yield to Grandpa Frost-——commuting from the 
Soviet Union's Chukhotkae : 


What the Communists have been mainly aiming at thus far has been to 
develop what they call a "patriotic priest" who would trade pastoral integrity and 
spiritual freedom for personal and material security, plus the privilege to hold 
religious services which would be strictly limited to non-controversial topics 
and implied at least an occasional approval of the general Communist goalse Such 
a type of "patriotic priest,'t allowing as he does the Communists to add the pulpit 
to their media of propaganda, is of great value for the Communist engineering of 
consent at this stage of the battle for human minds, no matter whether he lends 
himself for such a function because of smallheartedness, gullibility, or because 
of an honest belief that he saves for religion what can be saved under the given 
circumstancee "Plojhars and Hromadkasl6 harm the cause of religion more than 
hundreds of atheist agitators," a prominent religious leader reported recently 
from behind the Iron Curtain, conveying the consensus of opinion of those who | 
have the cause of religion deeply at heart. 


Next in line to be weeded out or perverted have been various native 
influences, institutions, and traditions likely to buttress resistance to Comnuniss 
indoctrinatory processese Most spectacular of these endeavors has been a colossal’ 
re-writing of history, primarily the most recent history but to a lesser extent 
also of the more distant past. Thus, soon after they had seized power, the 
Czechoslovak Communists have been engaged in an incessant drive designed to kill 
"nasarykism," the love and profound respect which the bulk of the Czech people 
of all walks of life have for Thomas G. Masaryk, the founder of Czechoslovakia. 
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They have been consistently portraying him as a reactionary and enemy of the 
workers; his works have been removed from libraries; his grave in Lany, place 
of pilgrimage for non-Communists, has been virtually kept out of bounds. On 
the other hand, the famous Czech reformer of the fifteenth century, John Hus, 
who, unlike Masaryk, could not have written any critique of Karl Marx, has 
been posthumously elevated to nothing less than the precursor of the Commnist 
movement, proclaimed as having been "the people's tribune and revolutionary" 
whose vision is now bgp "realized by the proletariat under the leadership. 
of the Commnist party." 7 With straight face the Commnist press dared to 
claim that the Hussite field priests were precursors of the present" enlighten- 
ment officers," and equivalent of Soviet Zampolits. Many other examples could 
be cited from various East European countries. National holidays, festivals, 
and other commemorative days have been disposed of, shifted, or otherwise 
tampered with to fit into this new "interpretation" of East European history. 
All organizations of pre-Communist days, however non=political they may have 
been, have been either disbanded or usurped in an endeavor to use them for 

the engineering of consent by distorting their original mission. 


Building the new Communistic Man 


Schoolse Turning from what we have called the negative aspect of the 
Communist engineering of consent to its positive part, it is proper to begin 
with the schools. Communist rulers of East Europe know that making the new 
Communist man is a long-term proposition and that it should therefore be 
started as soon as the mind is capable of grasping the meaning of the words. 
As in Soviet Russia schools in East Europe have thus become the primary medium 
of Commnist indoctrination. Indeed, the program begins literally on nursery 
and kindergarten level. "The education and formulation of the new manee.emst 
start in kindergarten," says a Bulgarian handbook for kindergarten teachers, 
that is where one mst "create a foundation +g political education and a 
Marxist-Leninist attitude toward the world."1° There children are taught by 
means of toys, songs and plays "collectivist habits according to principles 
of socialist morality "19 They are told stories about bad Americans beating 
poor little Negro boys and girls and brave Russian soldiers helping good 
people against the bandits sent from the West. To quote just one of many 
authentic samples brought from behind the Iron Curtain, here is one desirned 
for children five to six years old: Pointing to the sun the teacher tells the 
children that where it comes from there is the East and there live our good 
friends the Russians who have freed us from our enemies. Where the sun goes 
down, that is called the West. There, behind a big sea, is America where 
a few rich people nave everything and workers and peasants live in misery. 

And here is how a Bulgarian paper described, under the title "Happy Childhood," 
what goes on in such kindergartens: "After breakfast children have their study 
hours where they are taught to count, to distinguish the right side from the 
left; to love the fatherland, peace, and our great teacher, Stalin. Although 
they are still very young, they already know the difference between war and 
PeaceeeeetIn kindergarten a feeling of comradeship, love toward the fatherland.... 
and hatred toward the enemy is cultivated in the children--qualities which are 
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typical of the new Socialist man. What an enormous difference from the lives 
of capitalist children."@0 What a difference indeed. ; 


Thus, in setting up nurseries and kindergartens, an undertaking given 
high priority, the Communists kill two birds with one stone. They release 
more mothers for work in the "socialist upbuilding" and they subject children 
almost from infancy to year-round indoctrination. "We cannot afford to leave 
the children to the mercy of anybody," said Nejedly, explaining his plan of 
all-day compulsory kindergartens for all children to the Czechoslovak National 
Assembly in March of 1951<21 Although it has thus far proved impossible to 
accommodate all children, the number of children in nurseries and kindergartens 
have been steadily increasing during the Stalinist era. Thus, more and more 
children under school age have been withdrawn from the influence of their 
parents and exposed to the full impact of Communist morality .22 


Whether or not the child is among those who have been fed their first 
"ideological pudding" at the kindergarten level, he is served ever increasing 
doses of the same from the first grade through the University (if he is one 

f those found worthy enough to have higher learning). One could cite pages 
and pages of authoritative Communist statements demonstrating how the entire 
East European school system is intended to play a key role in creating future 
Comnmunistse The following statement of August 1952 is a typical example: 

"Our schools teach the younger generation to have a patriotic spirit; love of 
the Socialist fatherland and proletarian internationalism; and an unlimited 
fidelity toward the Comnunist party, the friendly Soviet Union, and the teacher 
and leader of all progressive humanity--the Great Stalin."23 


The pursuance of such an objective necessitated a complete remodeling 
of the pre~Communist educational system from top to bottom. The curricula have 


not been changed too drastically, particularly at the elementary level. Russian 


has become the main foreign language, Latin abolished, and other foreign 


languages pushed into the background. At the same time, at secondary and collegé 


levels, science and technical schooling have gained substantially at the expense 
of the humanities. But the iron grip of the Marxian-Leninist dogmatism has 

made itself strongly felt in every phase of schooling: the methods of teaching, 
the contents, and the emphasis. It goes without saying that the most sharply 
hit have been the social sciences in which distortions are fantastic beyond 
belief. But all other subjects as well have been made to serve as vehicles 

of Communist indoctrination. The natural sciences have been found suitable as 
the primary medium for planting the seeds of atheism in children's minds. As 
might be expected, reading in the native tongue and the study of -Russian have 
become central stations of general indoctrination. Class readers and reading 
programs have been packed full with subtle materials well calculated to mold the 
youngster's malleable mind into the desired pattern. "Iarshal Stalin's Child- 
hood,"" "How the Workers Lived in Old Days," “Fireman.of Train 71" (describing 
dramatically Lenin's escape to Finland in 1917), "Pioneer Pavlik Morozov," the 
well-known bolshevist story about a boy who was so loyal to Communism that he 
denounced his own family, are but a few samples. Most of those that I have had 
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the opportunity to read are written in a highly interesting fashion likely to 
keep the youngster's interest. Thus the child swallows in sugar-coated from 

a large amount of ideological propaganda without being aware of it. Nor have 
the Communist educators left along such non-political subjects as arithmetics or 
whatever has remained of foreign languages other than Russian. Mathematical 
problems are phrased insuch a manner as to extend indoctrination into a field 
where ideological bias would be least expected. Textbooks in foreign languages 
contain only such "information" on the respective "capitalist" countries that 
blends very well with the distorted pictures fed the youngster in his history 
and geography classes. The French textbook used in Czech high schools, for 
instance, carries a conversation between a guest and a waiter in Marseilles 

in which the guest asks the waiter for the recent news. The waiter's reply 

is that workers in the city are striking against the unloading of American 

war materials. “Our harbor will never become an American military port," 
concludes the "progressive" waiter. 


A very good insight into the indoctrination process in East European 
schools is afforded by the perusal of directives on methods and themes for 
finel examinations. For instance, the following are titles of a few of the 
themes prescribed in 1951 by the Czechoslovak Ministry of Education for final 
examinations in high schools: "Fulfillment of the Five-Year Plan and the 
struggle for world peace in our literature;" "Which Czechoslovak poets and 
novelists teach us to learn and to love Lenin .and Stalin?" "The heroes of Soviet 
literature who are models for our life."" The accompanying instruction directs 
the eaminers to ascertain in oral examinations: whether the pupil is "aware 
that without the experience and brotherly aid of the Soviet Union we would not 
have our independence; what is his attitude toward our great model and friend, 
the USSR.eewhy the capitalists had won in Czechoslovakia in 1920..-how the Red 
Army liberated us..chow the people defeated in February 1948 the attack of the 


reactionarieseeeehow Michurin's biology helps the Unified Agricultural 


A similar situation prevails in colleges and universities. Soon after the 
Communists have taken over they have set up chairs of Marxism-Leninism, gradually 
expanded them into departments, and staffed them with dependable Party 
theoreticians. Additional chairs have also been set up for the study of Soviet 
law, history, language and literature. Contents of all the other disciplines have 
been revised from the point of view of the new Weltanschauung, and whatever did 
not seem to square with it has simply been cut out or amended. As in lover 
schools the grossest mutilation took place in social sciences and law, but hardly 
eny field escaped at least some amount of surgerye Departments of Western 
European languages and literature as well as schools of fine arts had to "enrich 
themselves" in a hurry with "socialist realism" and cther Marxist-Leninist 
precepts. In this respect they virtually had to turn upside dovm their tables of 
values. Biology departments and agricultural colleges had to throw their doors 
wide open for a glorious entry of HMichurin-Iisenko theories. 
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No matter what is the student's major, he mst take several basic 
courses in Marxism-Leninism such as "The Principles of Marxism-Leninism," 
"The History of the Commnist Party of the Soviet Union," "Dialectical Ma- 
terialism," and "The Development of Society" (from the Marxist standpoint). 
Those enrolled in social sciences have to take still more of them. It should 
be added that those admitted to University studies are already supposed to be 
well versed in theory and practice of Marxism-Leninism. An elaborate screen- 
ing process seeks to bar all those whose devotion to the system is in doubt. 
Needless to say, the extinction of academic freedom has been accompanied by 
the total elimination of traditional University autonomy. Instead of being 
elected by the academic senate composed of all University professors as in 
pre-war days, rectors, deans and department heads are appointed by the govern- 
ment authorities as are University councils and similar advisory bodies. 


The main and still unsettled problem, which has been plaguing the 
Commnist rulers in their use of schools for the purpose of building new 
Communists has been the matter of teachers. It does not take too much time 
to re-write textbooks or to re-arrange curricula and their contents by a 
ministerial fiat, especially when it has been the question of imitating the 
Soviet model. To train adequate quantities of teachers so that they will 
become dependable apostles of the new creed is quite a different proposition. 
Although the majority of teachers in pre-Commnist East Europe were, generally 
speaking, inclined to the left, very few of them were genuine Communists. 

The Communist leaders have been trying hard to remedy the-situation. They 

have turned the pedagogical schools into full-fledged workshops of Marxism— 
Leninism and an especially concentrated effort has been made to recruit only 
students with "the right background" who offer the best promise of developing 
into pliable tools of Communist indoctrination. Teachers have been compelled 
to take special courses in Marxism-Leninism and Soviet educational methods. 

All sorts of teachers! conferences and workshops on national, regional, and 
local levels are held, taking a big slice of teachers! free time and vacations, 
for the purpose of improving their ideological work and exhorting them to work 
more assiduously on the development of future communistic men in their schools. 
Selected teachers are sent to the Soviet Union to gain "on the spot" experience 
along thes¢ lines. In spite of all this, the build-up of a corps of truly 
Communist teachers will at best be slow and gradual. The Commnist rulers have 
thus been left with no choice but to wage the battle for the mind in East 
European classrooms by using, as the bulk of its front fighters, those who do 
nov actually believe in the merits of the cause for which they are supposed 

to fight. Such a situation calls for special Party controls over the faculties 
to see to it that these unwilling tools apply the Party directives properly. 


While stern disciplinary measures serve as the main deterrent to teacher 
disobedience, various supplementary devices have been developed to meet the 
problem. Many of the small number of true Communists among the teachers have 
been appointed to key positions of control, such as principals, inspectors 
and supervisors. The remainder have been spread out so that there will be a 
few of them in each institution to keep watchful eye over their colleagues.- 
to assist them, persons with little or no qualification have been added to 
the staff and faculties of many schools. Assistants have been appointed 
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to keep check on University professors and their lectures. Under the pre- 
text of "mtual improvement" the teaching members of the faculty are obli- 
gated to pay each other unannounced "observation visits" and report the 
findings in the faculty work-meetings held once or twice a week.2? Detailed 
"student books" have been introduced to keep a record of all the classes and 
the student's "socialist commitments," and their perusal by supervising 
authorities affords and additional check on what has been going on in the 
classroome In high schools and universities there are invariably a few 
informers in each class, drawn from families loyal to Communism and members 

of the Pioneers or Communist Youth Organizations, who must report regularly 

on class proceedings. In grade schools the same purpose is usually achieved 
by having principals and their aides enter into frequent conversations with 
the pupils, (mostly inadvertent of the objective of such approaches,) on 

what they learned in class. The highly rigid and very detailed schedule of 
day-to-day instruction for each class hour, prepared in strict accordance 

with equally detailed higher directives and approved by the principal, is 

also designed to eliminate any undesirable digressions. Such schedules 
provide also for appropriate commemorations of major Communist events for 
which purpose each instructor is supplied with a precise outline of what he 

is to say, how long it should last, etc. Essays on prescribed topics, . 
prepared in class or at home, are also subjected to spot-checks by Communist 
supervisers in order to see whether or not the pupils are guided along correct 
ideological lines. A good opportunity for achieving the same end is afforded 
by final examinations, especially their oral portion in which, as showm 
earlier, the pupils, and through them their teachers, are thoroughly quizzed 
on delicate political and ideological topics. As a directive of one satellite 
Ministry of Education states: "The purpose of the final examination in high 
schools is to ascertain how well the student is prepared, politically and pro- 
fessionally, to meet the demands of college studies whether he is capable of 
becoming a member of the new socialist intelligentsia, devoted to the working 
class and to the cause of socialism....eand whether he has mastered the founda 
tions of the Marxist-Leninist attitude." 


Outside-of-class Indoctrination. Nor can the youngsters run away too far 
from indoctrination when they leave their classrooms. "Outside of class 
education is an extremely important component of the overall education of 
youth in the stage of building socialism," says the official magazine of a 
satellite Teachers! Unione®? This is where the various youth organizations 
step in and extend the process well into the youngster's free time. A majority 
of pupils below 1-15 are expected to join groups which correspond to the 
Soviet Pioneers. When they reach the age of 1-15 they become eligible to 
enroll in their country's youth league in which they are brought together 
with the working youth.. Although membership in all such groups is voluntary, 
various kinds of inducements and pressures have been used to persuade the 
youngsters to join. For those who harbor ambitious thoughts of getting ad- 
mitted to higher studies and aspire for better positions membership in such 
groups is mandatorye So it is for anyone who wants to obtain a scholarship, 
which is admittedly used as a weapon of class struggle. As revealed by 

Miada Fronta, the newspaper of the Czechoslovak Youth Union in one of its 
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occasional outbursts of frankness applications for membership in the Union 
were distributed by the teachers at the beginning of the school year and 
the pupils "were afraid to refuse to sign them." 8 


While these youth leagues, embracing many millions of East European 
youngsters, pursue some secondary purposes such as helping in the fields at 
harvest time or collecting scrap metal, their main objective, proudly and 
openly proclaimed by the Communists themselves, is "political education," 
jee. sheer undiluted indoctrination. To attain this goal frequent regular 
meetings and social get-togethers are held; discussions sponsored with 
shockworkers and "Heroes of Socialist Labor"; excursions organized to 
factories and collective farms; games arranged. Youth newspapers and maga- 
zines are published and frequent checks are made as to whether they are 
actually read. "Youth Palaces" or special "Houses of Culture" for the youth 
have been set up to provide congenial meeting places. Collective holiday 
camps and vacation resorts in confiscated hotels, private residences and 
restored old castles in which ideological.treatment can be sweetened by fine 


recreational facilities and pleasant physical surroundings have also been 
established. 


The overall supervision of these youth groups and their work is in 
the hands of the Party which has a special commission for the youth attached 
to the Central Committee and corresponding commissions at the regional and 
district levels. The leading functionaries of youth organizations are also 
Party members. If we take into account the substantial amount of homework 
assigned to pupils of higher classes and to students, and the fact that all 
satellite gymastic and sports clubs are government-controlled and compelled 
to mix appropriate doses of ideology with whatever they do, we can see that, 
should he do all that he is supposed to do and attend all that he is ex- 


pected to attend, the East European youngster has very little indoctrination= 
free time-~-except when he sleeps. 


Adult indoctrination. This heavy concentration on the younger generation 
does not mean that the Communists have relaxed in their efforts to convert 
the middle-aged and older people. There are a number of devices and in- 
strumentalities devoted to that end. 


The primary concern here is with the Party's own rank-and-file. In 
addition to the continuous ideological education and control to which they 
are exposed by virtue of their participation in usual Party activities, the 
Party members are obligated to attend Party schools offering several types 
of graduated courses designed to improve the members ideological level 29 
There is usually a basic course in Marxism-Leninism and higher courses deal 
ing with the history of the Soviet Commnist party and Marxist-Leninist 
economicse The courses are held in the evening and generally continue ' 
through the entire school year. Those who pass them obtain certificates to 
that effect. The Party members are expected to take the basic course plus 
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at least one higher course. Additional training for higher Party functionaries 
is offered by "Evening Universities of Marxism-Leninism" or "Cadre Training 
Courses" in which ideological education is combined with instruction in 
organizational and other matters about which Party functionary ought to be well 
versed. Finally, at the top of the vast system of Party schooling, there is in 
each satellite country a "Party University" or "Party Academy" designed for the 
cream of the Communist elite. In such schools future Communist leaders and 
sub-leaders are subjected to several years of intensive study of all that a 
graduate Marxist-Leninist is supposed to master.30 


Apart from formal schooling the Party demand for the correct attitude 
of its members is attended to by several different functionaries who provide 
a multiple check on each and every Party member. There are in every local 
unit several "trustees."" Each is in charge of a relatively small number of 
Party members whom he is to watch mainly with regard to their loyalty and 
Communist zeale Another function of the "trustees" is to see to it that Party 
members read the Party press. There are so called "instructors" assigned by 
higher Party organs to help the local units not only in organizational matters 
but to bolster their idelolgical and political alacrity. -Among the most 
dreaded Party functionaries is the “cadres reporter."** He prepares the "cadre 
report,'t a sort of political and ideological bill of.health for each Party 
member which is of vital importance for members! fortunes. 


Although non-Party adults are not exposed to as heavy an ideological 


bombardement as Party members, or as the school-age youth, they are not by 
any means left to "rot in bourgeois prejudices." On the contrary, thanks 
to the thoroughness of the Communist engineering of consent, they cannot help 
stumbling over ideology at every corner and all times of the day, from early 
norning when they scan their morning paper on the wey to work until the 
moment when they turn off their radio before going to bed. 


Radio and television. The most ubiquitous medium of general mass 
indoctrination is the radio. Since air-waves in East Europe have always been 
state~controlled, the Communist only had to secure dominant positions in 
state-appointed Radio boards or councils and in the ministry which supervised 
them. Having done so, in most instances even before they gained complete 
governmental control, they quickly converted raid broadcasting into a potent 
ideological weapon designed, in their own words, "to speak about the magnificent 
achievements of socialism...to educate the people in the spirit of socialist 
ideasee.to shape the political consciousness of the working masseSeeet3l The 
programs have been thickly studded with items of indoctrination. Although 
music continues to predominate, and not much ideology can be worked into it, 
political and cultural parts of the programs have been greatly expanded. Such 
items as news and commentaries, ideologically slanted lectures, reviews of 
Soviet and native press articles, answers to selected "listener's questions," 
Russian courses, reports on main events of "socialist construction," the 
"University of the Air," the "Radio political circles" and children's 
programs with deftly wrapped ideological filling take up a substantial portion 
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of the broadcasting formula and command the best hours. Dramatic production 
and novels adapted into radio plays, invariably selected because of a particular 
ideological message they are to convey, are also of frequent occurrence.32 


In order to make this major source of indoctrination available to every 
citizen the satellite regimes nave been consistently expanding the receiving 
facilitiese. There has been some increase in the production of radio sets, 
especially the cheap ones enabling the owner to tune in local stations only. 
A steady growth of radio subscribers has been claimed by all East European 
countries, especially those in which radio-listening had been lagging well oe 
behind the European average in pre-war days, such as Bulgaria and Rumania. 
As mentioned earlier, there has been a conspicuous expansion of wired radio i 
networks. All over East Europe a virtually all-embracing public address 
system has been developed along Soviet lines, with loudspeakers in city streets 
and on village greens, and even in streetcars and trains. Thus, when there 
is a broadcast which the regime wants everbody to hear, they can and do convert 
the whole populace into a captive audience. 


As far as television is concerned, its usefulness for the engineering 
of consent is as yet negligible, due to the fact that satelite video is in its 
infancy with viewing limited to a relatively few areas. But undoubtedly its 
potential is great and will in due time become of major significance. Already 
there have been reports of “house wardens" attempting to organize "television 
clubs" in apartment houses for the purpose of pooling resources to buy sets 
for collective viewing and discussion of programs. 


Periodical presse Next to radio, the press figures as the main 
instrumentality of day-to-day mass inoculation with ideological serum As 
stated very aptly by a satellite magazine, the newspaper is "a propagandist 
which day after day conveys Marxist-Leninist theories, an agitator which day 
after day speaks..eabout the Party's and people's government policies, an 
organizer which day after day mobilizes our forces for their active participation 
in socialist construction.e..a powerful instrument for the Barty in its endeavor 
to bring up a new generation of builders of socialisme..e" In pursuance 
of this mission the Communist rulers of East Europe have patterned their press 
strictly after the Soviet model, in form, in structure and in contents. There 
are central papers and provincial papers; there are those published officially 
by the Communist party and its subdivisions, and those published by other 
approved groups, such as Labor and Farmers' Unions, cultural organizations, 
the Army; and there are special newspapers.for the youth. Thus in each 
Satellite country one finds counterparts of Pravda, Trud, Krasnaya Zvezda, ‘ 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, Partiinaya Zhian, etc. Periodicals are also published 
for ethnic monorities in their own languages, such as Aufbau und Frieden and 
Arbeiterstimme for the Germans in Czechoslovakia and Poland respectively. 
Unlike the situation in the Soviet Union, there still exist a few official 
hewspapers of the other parties of the "national front" permitted at the 
People's democratic stage of development toward Communism. However, as far as 
the engineering of consent is concerned, all of these periodicals are just so 
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many more eggs in one basket. They all publish essentially the same materials 
channelled to them mainly through the Communist-controlled state news agencies 
and abide meticulously by the directives of the central agency in charge of 
overall press controle Only in purely secondary and local matters is there 
variety, and a few items differ to appeal better to the professional interests 
of the clientele. Except for the sports page and a few other items of non- 
political importance, the bulk of the papers does full justice to the above 
description of their mission, seeking as it does to persuade the readers of 
the virtues of Commnism and the rottenness of capitalism. 


In an effort to supply every citizen with this useful vehicle for the 
transmission of Party directives the Communist regimes have substantially in- 
creased both the ~ we of newspapers and their total circulation in every 
satellite country Thousands and thousands of Party members and "activists" 
have been engaged in continuous campaigns to that effect and special "Press . 
Days" are held every year to keep the campaign alive. To see to it that the 
press is not only bought but also read, Party functionaries and "house wardens" 
are directed to enter into exploratory conversations with persons entrusted ; 
to their general controle "Reading and discussion circles" are set up in 
offices, factories, collective farms and various organizations. Occasionally 
special lecturers are sent to rural areas, where newspaper reading has been 
lagging, to_engage in newspaper discussions directly with the peasants in 
the fields .37 


Supplementing regular newspapers are factory and enterprise papers 
as well as village papers, usually weeklies. According to Rude Pravo over 
two million cour of 1,300 factory and plant papers were published every 
month in 1952. Also, the practice of wall newspapers, an equivalent of 
Soviet stengazety, has been developed and posters with them are found in 
most establishments and organizations. A vast network of volunteer local 
correspondents of the Communist press has been set up. In addition to being 
Party spies, who are supposed to "analyze critically" the manner in which 
things are done in their area, they serve as Party propagandists directed, 
as Chgpvenkov put it, to "incite public opinion" in favor of socialist jus- 
tice. 


Books and Libraries. Shifting from periodical to non=periodical 
press we find a similar proponderance of indoctrination. With the theory of 
"socialist realism" reigning supreme, the satellite publishing programs, 
although considerably larger than in pre-war days, can have little room for 
manuscripts without appropriate ideological messages. "All our statements, 
all articles, poems, reporting, stories, radio scxipis, satires, etc," wrote 
an East European cultural magazine in 1952, "...must be subordinated. to the 
political function which derives its logic from the present international 
and domestic situation." "Literary work must become an organic, part of 
Systematic Party work," said the Hungarian Minister of Culture. Nor has 
there been mich room for publication of older works, unless there was a 
Special reason for it, such as to claim the author, often posthumously, as | 
an early friend cf Commnism or to misuse the work for propagandistic purposes. 
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As a result, East European printing presses have been virtually monopolized 
for the production of books, booklets and pamphlets of two kinds: (a) text- 
books, manuals and other materials of practical guidance necessary for the 
paramount tasks of "socialist construction" and (b) Marxist-Leninist litera- 
ture and such belles lettres as contribute toward the build-up of the new 
Commnistic man. They have been pouring out edition after edition of the works 
of Lenin, Stalin and native Commnist leaders such as Gottwald, the Short 
Course of the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and trans- 
lations of other Soviet books running into tens of millions of copies. For 
instance, 7,250,000 copies of the works of Marxism-Leninism were published 

in Hungary between 195 and 1951; 21,000,000 copies of 1500 new Soviet titles 
were issued in Czechoslovakia in 1951 (including 82,000 copies of Stalin's 
works and 551,000 copies of the Short Course) and 113 works of Marxism- . 
Leninism in 2,281,000 copies appeared in Bulgaria in 1952. 


Most of these books have been placed in the growing network of East 
European public libraries. They have taken the place of huge numbers of 
books put on the Communist Index Librorum Prohibitorum and serve as another 
important medium of indoctrination. In addition to the usual school and 
communal libraries there are now libraries and Red corners attached to 
factories, collective farms, youth centers, recreation halls, and wherever 
there are goups to be indoctrinated. The regimes have also begun to experi- 
ment with "bibliobusses." The Czech Commnists have even provided some to 
improve the ideological level of vagrant gypsies, supplying them with books 
printed in extra big letters and osha» "the flourishing life in the USSR" 
and the "ravages" of Americans in Korea. Nor do the Commnist regimes 
accept the proverb that "You can lead a horse to water but you can't make 
him drink." On the contrary, they have been trying hard to make the bene- 
ficiaries of their cultural sollicitude actually read what they have placed 
in the libraries. Realizing that it was not enough to check the borroving 
cards, they have been encouraging, as in the case of newspapers, creation of 
"volunary-compulsory" reading and discussion circles operating according to 
the slogan, "that which is not prohibited, is mandatory." 


Movies and theaters. Yet another leaf has been taken from the Soviet 
book in the ideological exploitation of motion pictures and theaters. A 
satellite journal in 1952 wrote: "More and more the cinema is being used as 
a mightydevice for mass agitation and propaganda ie order to indoctrinate 
A 


the working classes with the socialist spirit..." nd this is the advice 
given to East European movie-makers by one of the most prominent satellite 
Commnist leaders, Poland's Eduard Ochabs "By creatively exploiting Soviet 
exanpies, you must show the beauty and pathos of the battle for socialist 
progress in our industry and agriculture...Sxpose the criminal fact of 
British-U. S. imperialism and its agencies.....Deepen in the masses hatred 

and contempt of the imperialist aggressors, barbarians, exploiters, genocides, 
monstrous organizers of bacteriological warfare, and the enemies of man and 
mankind." 
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The satellite film industry has certainly striven hard to emulate 
Ochab's advice. With few exceptions it has kept turning out films, both 
of documentary and entertainment nature, giorifying the joyful life under 
en and overflowing with abuse for the West and for the non-Commnist 
paste 3 As the productive capacity of satellite film industries, despite 
its deri, | increase, is in no position to meet the demand of movie theater 
network,+ the bill of fare has been supplemented by imports of films from 
other countries of the "socialist camp", primarily from the Soviet Unione 
A few movies from the non-Commnist countries have managed every year to 
slip through the ideological curtain even at the peak of the Stalinist era, 
especially if they dealt with darker aspects of life under capitalism. 


To put this "mighty device for mass agitation and propaganda" to 
its fullest use the Communist regimes have been engaged in’a massive effort 
of movie theatre building in accordance with the slogan: "A permanent 
cinema building in every village." In every satellite country spectacular 
increases, have been claimed both in the number of movie theaters and at- 
tendance.e Furthermore, there are substantial numbers of mobile units and 
"movie caravans" on automobiles and railway cars which serve the rural areas. 


Since crude overdoses of dogma make a great many of the Commnist- 
made pictures dull, they have been suffering from poor attendance. In con= 
trast, occasional showings of non-Commnist films have people scrambling 
for tickets and buying them under the table at black market prices. Therefore, 
in order to attain "planned audiences", spectators are often organized. for 
collective attendance through their labor unions, Party or youth organizations, 
or even by special activist movie-attendance organizations. Also, no feature 
film is shown without an accompanying newsreel or a documentary short feature, 
or both, so that even a viewer of non-Commnist movies has to swallow the 
insipid ideological hors d! oeuvre before he can touch the tastier main dishe 


Although live theaters are far behind the movie theaters in the sum 
totals of their audience, they nevertheless play their part in the Communist 
engineering of consent. Their repertoires consist predominantly of contem- 
porary products by Soviet and satellite authors that meet the sacro-sanct 
test of "socialist realism," several plays by western "progressive" authors, 
andan admixture of a certain number of standard Russian and western classics 
such as Chekhov, Ostrovsky, Moliere, and Shakespeare. Sometimes classic 
plays are adapted to give them the proper ideological twist. Thus a special 
epilogue was added to Romeo and Juliet explaining that the two classic lovers 
"had to die because their families belonged to the exploiting class and aig 
not appreciate the longing of youth for a world of peace and mutual love," 7 
Even operas and operettas are occasionally "adjusted." This happened in the 
case of a Budapest performance of Offenbachts "Orpheus in the Underworld." 
Olympus was made to symbolize imperialism and the underworld be its ally," 
while Orpheus! peace song" causes mankind to rise against war." 8 Nor do. 
the Communists frown on puppet shows or even circuses when it comes to the 
battle for human minds .U9 "The capitalist circus regards arousing an atmo- 
sphere of fear as its main aim," wrote a Hungerian magazine." In our circus 
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the training of animals...has another goals; it demonstrates the victory of 
human will power over nature and animal instincts...e.e In our circuses the 
training of animals and juggling have an educational effect"00 


Although theatres in cities have been increased and supported 
generously, the emphasis has been mainly on enlarging the theater network 
in rural areas. A great many new provincial theaters have been added to 
those already in existence. Countless amateur theatrical groups and folk 
ensembles have been formed by trade unions, individual enterprises, schools, 
collective farms and other institutions. Operating sometimes under the 
very fitting name of "Artistic Agitation Brigades," they bring the Party 
message virtually into the peasants! own backyardse. 


Houses of Culture. Theatrical groups are also developed in conjunction with 
the Houses of Culture, another Moscow-made heavy gun in the Communist. ideo- 
logical fire which are designed to serve as "the unified social-cultural 
centers of the community "51 Full-fledged Houses of Culture with clubrooms, 
libraries, game rooms and auditoriums are developed in cities and district 
centerse They have various groups for reading and reciting, singing, dancing, 
discussing, amateur acting, for agricultural and industrial production 
techniques and political education, led by trained and thoroughly indoctrinated 
"cultural activists" and closely controlled by the appropriate Party organs. 
They set up "cultural brigades" which compete with each other in various 

ean, aad motivated activities and carry "socialist culture" into rural 
areas.2?© Some of the Houses of Culture in the main cities are quite elaborate 
affairs, the most sumptious of them all being the Stalin Palace of Science and _ 
Culture built by the Soviets for the Poles in Warsaw. It is an avowed Com- 
munist ambition to establish a House of Culture or at least a cultural club 

in every community and, judging by what they have done thus far, there is no 
reason to doubt that this ambition will one day be realized.23 "The village 
House of Culture," declared the Hungarian Minister of Culture, J. Revai, "mst 
become the center of rural community life, replacing the tavern and the church..." 
Among the functions assigned to them, as gleaned from the satellite press, 

are "strengthening the worker~peasant alliance," "the socialist transforma- 
tion of the village," "combating kulaks! gossip.and obscurantism, "popularizing 
the Five-Year plan" and other such worthy Commnist causes. 
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Soviet Friendship Societies. The Housesand Clubs of Culture cooperate 
very closely with Soviet Friendship societies which have spread like mushrooms 
throughout the whole area and claim milti-million membership. They attempt 
to engineer consent for the regime by extolling the virtues of the Soviet 
system through lectures, exhibitions, meetings, performances by Soviet artists 
or of Soviet art, persuading people to subscribe for Soviet magazines and to 
buy Soviet books, using various anniversaries to remind people ad nauseam 
how mich their countries owe to the brotherly aid of the Soviet people, etc. 
They also sponsor the huge network of Russian language courses with tens of 
thousands of study circles with annual enrollmenis of between one and two 
million people. ; 
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Societies for the Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge. 


An important function in the battle for East European minds is assigned 
to the Societies for the Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge, 
satellite equivalents of the Soviet society of the same name. Unlike most 
other Commnist instrumentalities which seek to peddle the ideological wares 
in disguised wrappings however thin and transparent they may be, the said 
Dissemination Societies pursue indoctrination as their sole line of business. 
It is their specific assignment, as the die-hard Czechoslovak Stalinist, V. 
Kopecky, put it when outlining the Society's aims at its constituent congress, 
"to train masses in Commnist ideology, to-.conduct a persistent campaign of 
persuasion fi those who doubt socialisin...to fight against religious ob- 
surantism." In carrying out their ideological mission the societies co- 
sponsor an annual Soviet Friendship Month and operate such enterprises as "the 
People's Film University" popularizing Marxist-Leninist philosophy with the 
aid of documentary films. But their main task is to organize Marxist-Leninist 
lectures, seminars and ideological conferences on political, philosophical, 
economic and scientific topics, and to publish various pamphlets and magazines 
along the same lines. . 


Since it is inherent in the concept of totalitarianism, especially its 
Commnist variety, to use each and every institution for the propagation of 
its infallible credo, one could and should actually bring within the scope of 


this paper many more instrumentalities that attend to this all-embracing task, 
at least as their secondary mission. This would include the Trade Unions 
whose statutes impose on them the duty to raise the ideological level of the 
workers; the Machine Tractor Stations which are supposed to do the same for 
the farmers; Army enlightenment officers who take care of the correct orienta- 
tion of the soldiers. One could also dwell on the ideological mission of East 
European posters and stamps, etc., etc. 


But all that has been said will suffice to document the truly unfathom— 
able magnitude of the satellite effort to build a new Commnistic man. It 
would be quite intriguing to attempt to translate this effort into such cate- 
gories as the amount of money expended on it, the numerical count of people 
employed in it or the sum total of man-hours spent on it per annum. I have 
been playing with such an idea for a while, but finally gave it up as quite 
futile. Neither the analysis of satellite budgets nor statistics, or any 
other sources that are available, warrants results which would be meaning 
ful. What share of the moneys spent on satellite education, radio, press, 
etc. can be said to go into indoctrination, into the engineering of consent, 
and how mch into things which are ideologically irrevelant? While virtually 
all Party members, most administrative workers of central ard especially local. 
governments, and millions and millions of "activists" of all sorts are engaged 
in dishing out varying ideological doses, they do so.mostly along with other 
functions and it is impossible to say what exact portion of their time should 
be debited to the engineering of consent. All that one can safely say is 
that, next to the national economy, engineering of consent is the biggest item 
in terms of financial outlay, manpower, and time spent on it. 
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Shifts of the post-Stalin era 


Have there been any changes in the methos and instrumentalities of the 
engineering of consent in the post-Stalin era? There have been, but only 
very few and nme of them of any major significance--except in Gommlka's Poland 
which, since it can no longer be considered as a full-fledged Soviet satellite, 
will not be considered in this paper. 


The need of thorough indoctrination itself has become more important 
in the post-Stalin era than ever before. The Dictator's death and subsequent 
downgrading removed the untouchable personal symbol of Commnist unity and 
nullified the validity of loyalty to Stalin as the supreme test of a good 
Commnist. The demolition of the Stalin myth at the Twentieth Party Congress, 
Khrushchev's reconciliation with Tito, the new theory of "different roads 
to socialism" and other unusual post-Stalin events could not but confuse even 
seasoned Party members and shake their reliance on the safe-conduct of Com—- 
munist ideology. By the same token these developments are greatly comforting 
and encouraging to East European masses opposed to Communism. All this called 
for renewed ideological vigilance and redoubled effort in the engineering of 
consent. Indeed, reaizing the deadly danger of ideological laxness at a time 
when the whip could not be cracked quite so readily as in Stalin's heydays, 
the satellite Communist leaders have been busy making speeches, writing articles 
and sending out directives exhorting for "an implacable struggle against the 
penetration of enemy ideologies," "signs of loss of faith," "anarchistic re- 
jection of Party policy," and "petty bourgeois Ventens tpg opposing the Party 
line..ewhich must be strangled in the embryonic stage." Satellite periodi- 
cals of 195)--1957 abound in these and similar proclamations. Conference after 
conference has been held to inject new life into the sagging efforts to build 
the new Communistic man. Party propagandists and agitators in every area and 
in every group have been ordered to work over time and step up the education 
of the masses in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism. Reprisals have been threatened 
against those who fail to get results. For instance, as many as fifty teachers 
of university courses in Marxism-Leninism have reported removed in Czecho=- 
slovakia in 1955 for lamess in ideological effort.? 


However, in spite of the changed conditions of the post-Stalin era, the 
methods and instrumentalities used in this stepped-up indoctrination have con- 
tinued to conform to the earlier patterns, Stalin's name has ceased, of course, 
to be emphasized. No longer do school children have to memorize adulatory 
poems on Stalin and articles on his childhood, and his exploits are passed over 
in reading assignments. Public abuse of Tito and "Titoism" no longer takes 
place though "National Communism" still is considered a damnable deviatione 
But the most notable shift in the post-Stalin engineering of consent is the 
soft-pedalling of the previous excessive praise of everything Soviet... "There 
are people in our country, who, for God knows what reasons, describe Soviet 
citizens as people who can do everything and do it to perfection by a simple 
wave of Rie hand, " wrote the oft -in~chief the Czechoslovak Communist 
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a response to Khrushchev's line that the Russians could learn from the ex= 
perience of the "people's democracies." 

There have been other changes affecting the Communist use of various 
media of indectrination, such as publication of quite a number of books and 
articles deviating from the principle of "socialist realism," more frequent 
showing of non-Communist motion pictures and plays, disbandment of many 
"clubs of culture" in rural areas, especiaily at the time of the exodus of 
great many peasants from collective farms. But these are not changes under- 
taken by the Communist rulers or with their willing approval, but rather 
advantages wrested out by anti-regime forces at a moment of the regime's 
weakness and existing only by that regime's sufferance. As such they are 
not by any means a part of Communist engineering of consent and are thus 
outside the scope of this papers. 


Factors that help and impede the engineering of consent 


Having reviewed the methods, media and instrumentalities used by the 
East European Communist regimes in their engineering of consent, let us now 
consider the factors which help them and those which hamper them. 


Factors that heip. A potent ally of Commmnism in the battle for East 
European minds are, first of all, certain positive achievements of the Com- 
munist regimese Such things as the ali-embracing system of social security 
and free health service, however deficient they may be in many respects, 
strike a positive response with a substantial maiority of East Europeans. 
The bulk of the working class Strongly believes that the danger of economic 
depressions has been licked and no threat to the security of their jobs can 
from that direction. Although the living standards in the 
low and most peopie az worse off than they had 
before World War II, some cz Les of workers have had their living 
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Another major factor aiding Commnist efforts is the uncertainty in 
which East European nations are left with regard to the attitude of the free 
world, especially the United States. They know, of course, that they have 
western sympathies, but they are bitterly disappointed that nothing is done 
to free them from their ordeal. A man-in-the-street behind the Iron Curtain 
simply cannot understand why such an industrial and military giant as America 
allows herself to be cheated, pushed around and humiliated without hitting 
back. He has been clinging desperately to the hope that America cannot afford 
letting the. Communists grow and expand, and that her action will somehow set 
a process into motion which will bring freedom to his land. That is why to 
him, in his lack of sophistication, the late senator McCarthy was a hero and 
he suspected those opposing him of being little more than a bunch of crypto- 
Commnists. That is why he was elated over the first election of President 
Eisenhower whose resolute words advocating the liberation of East Europe he 
mistook for a promise of positive action. As hopes are dashed resentment 
ensues and resistance to indoctrination weakens. Human nature has a built-in 
tendency to submit to the hard facts of life, however disagreeable, if nothing 
can be done about them. With their unholy knack for exploiting human frail- 
ties, Communist strategists have been ruthlessly capitalizing on such shorter 
or longer fits of psychological depression, using every possible device to 
harmer into the minds of their subjects that no one is going to help then, 
that Communist rule is there to stay and they better come to terms with it. 
That is also why they gave such a publicity to the Geneva Big Four meeting 
and to the cultivation of the "Geneva spirit," and ran into a rage when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower then re-stated his belief in eventual liberation of East Europe. 
That is why the photograph showing President Eisenhower and Khrushchev pleasantly 
smiling at each other found such a favor with them that appeared so prominently 
in satellite newspapers and magazines. 


The third factor contributing substantially to whatever success Com= 
minists have thus far scored in their engineering of consent has been the virtual 
monopoly of the media of indoctrination except for foreign penetration via the 
airwaves. Although this monopoly has been subjected to a hard test in the 
post-Stalin era and here and there inroads have been made into it, it seems 
to have weathered the storm well, except in Poland. That is especially true 
of indoctrination in schools, the central field of the battle for the minds. 
Moreoever, unless things change radically, it is likely to become even more 
thorough as time passes. The steady spread of wired "radiofication" and in-=- 
creased output of sets capable to get local stations only at the expense of 
better sets cannot but limit the effectiveness of foreign broadcasts in the 
long rune The iron laws of life expectancy will gradually wipe out those who 
had lived under other systems and thus remove from the Communist body politic 
millions of cells of inner resistance to the Communist virus. 


Finally, mention should be made of the fear of the Germans. Unlike 
the other factors which apply to all East European countries under Communist 
rule, this one affects only two of them, Czechoslovakia and Poland, however, 
it affects them most importantly. For reasons which are too obvious to be 
Spelled out here the Czechs and the Poles, Communists and non-Commnists 
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alike, have a profound mistrust of the Germans and many of them feel that 
they ought to have Russian support to thwart any future German pressures. 
Communist propaganda has been making good use of such worries, reminding 
the Poles of the Oder-Neisse line and the Czechs of Munich and of the 
activities of the expelled Sudeten Germans in West Germany. 


Factors that impede. Influences helping the process of creating the 
new Commanistic man have thus far been greatly outnumbered and outweighed. 
by forces acting in opposite direction. 


The most powerful of these forces is undoubtedly the fact that Com- 
munists have so far failed to fulfill what they had promisede As mentioned 
above, their rule has not been utterly without merits and a few categories 
of citizens may even be said to have benefited by it, at least economically 
and socially. Taking all things together, however, the bulk of the East 
European population feels definitely worse off than before. Contrasting. 
lofty Communist promises with the harsh realities of their drab everyday 
life, they cannot but develop bitter resentment against their masters. What 
makes it especially serious is the fact that the Commnist rulers have lost 
faith with the bulk of the workers, the class on which they have most depended. 
When asked what he felt was worst under Communism, a seventeen-year old es- 
capee worker from Czechoslovakia answered without the slightest hesitation: 

"he worst thing is that the Communists do everything by using violence and . 
don't want to allow any freedom. The workers who used to support them found 
out.that they had been cheated and that they must work more for less moneye" | 
Similar thoughts transpire from all the information available and the workers! 
disillusionment has, of course, been amply demonstrated by the Poznan riots . 
and the Polish and Hungarian revolts. Equally disastrous for the efforts to 
imbue the masses with loyalty to Commnism has been the amazing phenomenon 

that among those "devoured by some kind of ¢ . g as to the rightness of 

our cause," as Bulgaria's Chervenkov put it, 7 seem to be not only the ma- 
jority of the Party's rank-and-file but also quite a number of high dignitaries 
and Marxist theoreticans, ise. those who are supposed to spearhead the process 
of creating the new Communist-—addicted generation. If the generals display 
"signs of ideological instability, of succumbing to illusions of toleraps | 
liberalism, and of an incorrect conception of freedom uncer socialism,"“~ how 
can they lead their cohorts in the right direction, let alone hope to conquer 
the citadel of the mind? 


The resentment is made worse by Communist insistence that people dis= 
play enthusiasm for what they dislike. "If only they did not lie so shame- 
fully." How often have I heard or read this or similar exclamation in interviews 
with escapees and in reports from behind the Iron Curtain§! It is bad enough 
to have to swallow and contain one's anger but it is mch-.more humiliating and 
exasperating if one has to praise what one hates. Since such rituals of hypo- 
critical sycophancy are inherent in the Marxian-Leninist totalitarian formula, 
the East European Communist regimes employing it actually weaken their appeal 
by adding insult to injury o 
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It is this excessive use of the "Big Lie" technique, which more often 
than not, backfires and makes defectors of one-time converts, especially 
among the younger generation. For instance, children in the last grade of 
elementary schools are told about how wonderful it is to become a miner or 
steel worker. Comrades in neat miner's uniforms come and talk about the pride 
and the many advantages of working for socialism in the mines, and children 
sign up enthusiastically for such work. Reality then fails to square with 
such a rosy picture and the youngsters turn bitterly against Commnism. Such 
sharp contrasts between the idealized image planted in children's minds by 
school indoctrination, and the actual practice which they find subsequently 
in factories, fields or wherever they work, break sooner or later the spell 
of ideology and in fact act as a highly effective vaccine against any further 
indoctrination. Its effect is further boosted by natural youthful opposition 
to authority. In pre-war days it frequently pushed some of the youngsters 
toward Communism, but now that authority is in Communist hands it pushes 
them rather in an opposite direction. 


Hand in hand with all this goes the boredom which pervades much of 
Communist indoctrination. Peddling ideology is seldom a hilarious occupation, 
but judging from the results and from complaints which have been flooding 
Commnist press in recent years, there must be more tedium in the East European 
processes of collective brainwashing than can be condoned even by such humor~ 
less fellows as the satellite Communist leaders. Incessant teaching of politics 
and enforced participation in countless meetings and celebrations has been 
scored by almost every interviewed escapee as being among the matters they de- 
tested most, whatever their age and occupation. Out-of~school indoctrination 
of the youth seems to have suffered most. “"Tedium anc passivity are killing 
the Zup /the Union of Polish Youth/," bewailed the Polish Radio in November, 
195407” "oseooinstead of being a jolly, youthful group, we are like robots," 
complained students of a Higher Industrial Mining School in Czechoslovakia, . 

"a group which hears nothing but interminable accounts of what has happened 
and what is going to happen, and which occasionally raises a hand to vote for 
something wifhout bothering to consider whether the proposal is worth sup- 
porting 0 


It seems that school curricula have suffered relatively less from the 
impact of the ideological tedium than extra-curricular indoctrination. But 
everr so there is often more than children can usefully consume and digest. 

A very enlightening insight into this matter was revealed by an eight-year 

old school boy whose parents fled with him from behind the Iron Curtain. He 
explained that he and his school-mates likedbast to play "war" by dividing 
themselves into two camps, Americans and Russians. Nobody cared whether he 
was a "Russian" or an "American." When asked why they liked so much to play 
this game, the boy said that they were so fed up with hearing the word peace 
so often and reading it on every corner that they rather wanted to play "war." 
As with over-feeding, there is bound to come indigestion with ideological 
overdosing. 
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Speaking of youngsters, one mst list parental influence as a major 
obstacle to Communist indoctrination. "The teachers will have to fight not 
only for the souls of the pupils, but also those of the parents," said a 
prominent satellite Commmnist addressing a teachers! conference in 195161 
All the evidence that I have studied substantiates his view. Most East 
European parents do not want their children to succumb to atheistic Com~ 
minism and they have been doing all they.can to prevent it. Sometimes it is 
quite a risky matter and some of them had been caught at it when children 
inadvertently betrayed them by revealing knowledge which they could not have 
gained at school. But with subtler tactics and adequate caution, and a lot 
of collusion among teachers and parents, they do manage in most instances at 
least to weaken the impact of indoctrination — until children reach an age 
when they can gradually be told the truth. 


A high place among the factors impeding Communist efforts is held by 
the persistent hopes of early change, possibly outright liberation. Although 
such hopes have lost some ground over the years, particularly so after the 
West's inertia at the time of the Hungarian uprising, they are still very 
much alive. With people who have seen so many regimes come and go, such hopes 
are hydra-headed and can take a lot of beating. They may seem to be fading 
and giving way to despondency and frustration at times of slumping fortunes - 
only to erupt with renewed vigor when another chance arises. The depth of 
such beliefs, and of course their naivete, was illustrated some years ago in 
Czechoslovakia. A rumor began to circulate in late spring that the Russians 
would re~enter Czechoslovakia whereupon the Americans would march into those 
parts of the country which they had liberated in 1945. The consequence was 
that in that summer all the accomodation facilities and camp sites in the 
area supposed to be reoccupied by the Americans were packed to the limit while 
the hotels in the rest of the country remained well-nigh empty. 


These wishful hopes are buttressed by strong nationalism characteristic 
of all East European nations. The Russians are generally looked upon by most 
people as foreign intruders and the native Communist rulers as their sub- 
servient stooges and hatchetmen. The behavior of the Red Army in 19))-)5 and 
of the many Russian supervisers who had come in its wake killed for good the 
"Big Brother" complex which had blinded so many Czechs, Slovaks and Bulgarians. 
The innumerable summersaults and about—faces which the native Communist leaders 
have had to execute in order to remain on good terms with Moscow, and their 
uncritical praise of everything Soviet could hardly enhance their prestige. 

By erecting everywhere those pompous statues of Stalin and hanging out his 
pictures, the local comrades were actually playing into the hands of that 
"bourgeois nationalism" they have been trying to defeat. 


The deep-rooted western orientation of East European culture is an- 
other terrific hurdle which the Commimnists have to overcome before they could 
claim victory in the battle for the mind. In their history, philosophy, 
literature, art, science, traditions and ways of life East European nations, 
have for long centuries been closely linked to Western Europe. That is es-— 

ially true of Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary. While a dictator with 
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an absolute power of coercion may not find it impossible to superimpose a thin 
layer of veneer of his choice over the original western-made woodwork of East 
European culture, it would prove infinitely more difficult to change its sub- 
stancee (Even about the most fanatical among the East European Communists 
there is something which makes them different from their Russian comrades.) 
These ties with the free world are helped by the immtable factors of geography, 
the Iron Curtain notwithstanding. In spite of Communist endeavors to seal 

the area off, foreign broadcasts still get through on a major scale and have 
thus far denied the East European Communists the coveted monopoly of informa- 
tione Even if their effectiveness is weakened by the spread of wired networks 
and other devices, it will prove impossible to cut them off completely. 


In connection with the western orientation one has to speak of religion. 
Belief in the Supreme Being of any kind is, of course, incompatible with the 
philosophy of Marxian Communism and, if deep enough, represents a most power= 
ful barrier to Communist indoctrination. But in East Europe the problem is 
made more difficult for the Commnist than in Russia because both Catholicisn, 
which predominates, and Protestantism, which comes next, are so closely linked 
with the West. Thus the Catholic and Protestant churches-of East Europe are 
in fact foes with two heads protecting one another. The Greek Orthodox .church, 
predominant in Rumania and Bulgaria, with no links to the West, is a somewhat 
easier targete 


Finally, the Communist engineering of consent has been constantly ham- 
pered by wrong methods. The primary concern of a Communist propagandist or 
agitator, as of any other functionary in the Commnist system, is not whether 
he does his job as well as it can be done, but whether his superiors will think 
that he has done it well. They in their turn are guided in their approval or 
disapproval by the reaction they anticipate higher up. Under such a system 
the relatively safest course for anybody concerned with the indoctrination is 
to abide to the letter by Party directives and not to deviate one iota from 
the rigidly prescribed pattern no matter how dull and how insipid the swff 
or the procedure might bee That leads to what Communist leaders call "fossili- 
zation," "estrangement from the masses," "bureaucratism," "schematism" and it 
makes the agitator often behave like a bull elephant in a china store.or speak 
over the heads of the bored=to-death audience. What the net results of such 
indoctrination amount to is jokingly described in the following story from be- 
hind the Iron Curtains A peasant attended a lecture on Marxism. Speaking of 
the relations between Hegel and Marx the Party propagandist sought to explain 
it by saying that Marx took Hegel's grain and discarded his husks. When the 
peasant came home and his wife asked him about the lecture, he condensed its 
essence with these laconic words: "They just told us about a guy stealin'! 
grain from another. Looks like he'll get at least ten years." 
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Conclusions 


What have been the results of the engineering of consent in East 
Europe so far? Have the Communist rulers been successful or unsuccessful 
in their endeavor to develop a new strain of Communist men? 


Since neither free elections nor public opinion solls are possible 
behind the Iron Curtain, an answer to such a question can be based only on 
such partial and mostly circumstantial evidence as can be gathered. There 
fore, it is bound to be to a great extent subjective, depending as it does ; 
so mich on personal evaluation of this or that piece of evidence.. : 


In full awareness of these limitations I am nevertheless convinced 
that the Communist effort to create a new Communistic man in East Europe 
has thus far been a dismal failure. After some ten or more years of per 
sistent indoctrination from cradle to grave there are today fewer genuine 
believers in Marxism-Leninism in East Europe than there had been when the 

Iron Curtain began to fall in 19-1915. Whatever new converts have been 

gained their numbers have been more than offset by defectors who have turned 
their backs on the creed once they realized the abysmal gap between its theory 
and its practice. The faith of most of the new converts themselves is sooner 

or later dissolved or diluted by the acid of hard everyday reality. Thus most 
of those Party members and huge numbers of apparent fellow-—travelers who sign 

so "spontaneously" peace petitions, applaud anti-western tirades of their rulers 
and volunteer so “enthusiastically" for extra work to protest against "American 
imperialism," are.in fact only "radishes," as they call themselves, hiding 

like a radish their true white substance under a thin red skin. It seems that 
the only substantial number of followers loyal to the regime can be found 

among school children, but that even their loyalty mostly gives way when they 
reach the age of reason. They behave rather like the littie puppies shown, 

as a joke from behind the Iron Curtain goes, to Josef Stalin when he paid 

visit to a Moscow Zoo, "I thought that such puopies are usually red, but 

these here are brown," wondered Stalin. Whereupon the jittery director of 

the Zoo hurriedly explained that this indeed was so as long as puppies were 
small and blind. But when they grow and begin to see they quickly turn brown 

or black. 


In support of these assertions about the failure of Commnist endeavors 
I could cite hundreds upon hundreds of Communist pronouncements, articles, 
resolutions and directives which, taken all together, amount to an implied ad- 
mission that their colossal indoctrination program has so far failed. Some 
of them have been mentioned on preceding pages. Particularly revelative in 
that respect have been the several post-Stalin outbursts of frankness and 
public repentance. I could draw on a source which most likely would be clas-~ 
sified as unscholarly and unscientific but which I think is essential when 
it is the matter of gauging and interpreting innermost beliefs and mental 
reactions of a people or nation: namely, the knowledge of such groups 
psyche gained through having been cone of them end shared life with them for 
almost forty years. But the most convincing evidence undoubtedly has deen 
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provided by the events leading to the Polish and Hungarian revolts, by 

the course of these revolts, and by their aftermath. When the chance of 
liberation seemed to beckon to the Hungarians, all that was left on the 

side of Marxism-Leninism were small nuclei of die-hard Commnists and 

several tens of thousands of security police. All the main strata of the 
Hungarian population turned en masse against the Commmnist regime, in- 
cluding the workers, students, and intellectuals, i.e., those groups most 
belabored by Communist indoctrinators. That the Poles have not gone as far 
as the Hungarians, and that no large-scale revolts have broken out in the 
other satellite countries is due to differences in temperament, traditional 
attitudes, evaluation of the chances at hand and other conditions, but not 

by any means to any difference in loyalty to Commnism. The Commnist effort 
to create a new Commnistic man has not been any more successful in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania or Bulgaria than it has been in Poland or Hungary. 


Let me therefore conclude by agreeing for once with a statement made 
in 1952 by a former old colleague of mine on the faculty of Charles Univer 
sity of Praha, Czechoslovakia, a colleague of whom I am nonetoo proud since 
he is no other than the "Red Grandpa" himself, Zdenek Nejedly: "It is far 
easier to supply new techniques or new weapons than new brains. .We gain 
this conviction from our daily experience." 


For once the "Red Grandpa" was absolutely right. 


Edward Taborsky. 


The University of Texas. 
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Notes 
1, In his speech to the Twentieth Party Congress, cf. Pravda, February, 15, 1956. 


2, Thus, for instance, a sum total of 30 persons with Czechoslovak passports and 
61 foreigners crossed the Czechoslovak frontier at the border station on one 
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Rocenka Republiky Ceskoslovenske, Praha, 1937, pe 37.6 


Express Wieczorny, January 7, 1957. 


Woodrow Wilson was listed as enemy of Czechoslovak independence in Tvorba, 
Czechoslovak equivalent of the Soviet Kommunist, on February 28, 1951. 


A resolution of the Party's Central Committee. Cf. Lidove Noviny, June 17, 1951. 


News from behind the Iron Curtain (henceforth referred to as News) Vole 2, Noe 3, 
Pe Ube - 


Zprava o Ceskoslovensku, Vol. I, Noe 21-22, pe 3. 


Lidova demokracie, December 18, 1953. 
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imposed by a Czechoslovak people's court against a man who spread Czechoslovak 
transmissions of Western capitalist nations. Ceskoslovensky Prehled, Vol. II, 
No. 55 Po 1h. 
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News, Vole h, Noe 10, pp. 3 ff. 
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For a good review on religion in East Europe cf. News, Vole h, No. 12, pp. 3 ffe 


Eromadka, a prominent Czechoslovak Protestant leader, had taught at Princeton 
during World War II. 
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92, 6,310 kindergarten were established in Czechoslovakia by 1956, 8,125 in Poland 
jn 1952. Ceskoslovensky Prehled, Vole , Noe 4, pe and Wola Ludu, August 22, 
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gemedelsko Zname, August 1), 1952. Cf. News, Vole 2, Noe 3, pe yh. Also 
Rude Pravo, August 18, 1952. 
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Ceskoslovensku, Vole Il, Noe 95 Ppe 53-556 


25. News, Vole 2, Noe 35 ppe h7-h8. 


26. Zprava o Ceskoslovensku, Vole III, Noe hy pe She 


27. Ucitelske Noviny, July 7, 1955. 


28. Mlada Fronta, May 6, 1956. 


29. News, Vole h, Noe 7, ppe 3 ffe 
30. Cf. also News, Vole 3, Now 6, ppe 22 ff. 


31. Glos Pracy, May 7, 1953. 


32. For an analysis of Commnist radio broadcasting in Czechoslovakia cf. Ceskos- 
lovensky Prehled, Vol. I, Noe 7 PPeo 19 ff. 


33. There were 2,717,000 sets in Czechoslovakia by 1952 (Rude Pravo, December 17, 
1952). Poland had 1,717,1)8 radio subscribers by the end of 1951.(Trybuna 
Iudu, May 2, 1952) and Hungary 887,000 subscribers by January 1, 1953. 


Cf. World Today, IX, 6, ppe 256 ff.: The Press in the Satellite Countries. 
Also News, Vole 2, Noe 75 ppe 35 ff.: The Fettered Fourth Estate. 


35. Satandar Modych, May 5, 1953. 


36. Bulgeria claimed 67 newspapers and 92 magazines with 2,36),560 readers in 1953, 
Poland a daily circulation of 16 million copies, Czechoslovakia is over two 
million readers of its twelve leading newspapers, while Hungary reported 880,000 
ee of newspapers printed daily in Budapest in 1953. Cf. News, Vol. 2, No. 7; 
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TRENDS AND PROBLEMS IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 


I, Introduction 

As one considers the broad trends and problems in the management of 
political campaigns over the past fifty pines, one is impressed by the 
difficulty in discerning trends, and by the hardiness with which certain 
problems recur before campaign managers. The tasks of campaigns remain the 
same: first and foremost, to win victory for candidates at the polls; 
secondarily to present issues and to gain power and favor for a political party. 
The objective of winning victory overrides the desirable but.tangential objective 
of seeing to it that the voters get campaign fare adequate to permit a rational 
choice. An election is neither a plebiscite nor an expression of yea and nay 
on initiative or referendum, but a choice between competitors for public office. 
In all but the most unusual of elections, it is difficult if not impossible for 
the voters to make choices of issues by this device. And the fact that candidates 
may not always be equated with parties makes elections a less than ideal device 
for expressing party choice. Yet candidates, parties, and issues are bound up 
together in the electoral process, and every campaign manager faces the problem 
of how to vary the mix of his emphasis to produce his victory for the instant 
election, and to shore up his power for elections to come. Because of the 
changing styles and tactics of campaigning, but even more because each campaign 
must be waged within its own context and its special opportunities and weaknesses, 
it is difficult to discern trends that will serve to indicate sichitees Ahieeacibiiamian 
probabilities of party behavior in the campaigns of the future. 

Within the media of political communication, it is impossible to miss 


the rise of television and radio, and the reletive de-emphasis of the newspaper, 
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leaflet and billboard. But it is already clear that no one medium will drive 


out the others, and campaign managers face continuing problems of how to bring 
all these mass media into harmony with themselves, and relate them to the still- 


indispensable work of face-to-face political agitation, played by speakers and 


by precinct workers, or carried on by the diplomats of our parties who go for the 
key conversions that will bring fat increments of political influence in their 

train. 
In the field of organization, one is struck by the relative decline of the 
power and influence of the urban machine as a core for permanent professional 


political organization. The rural machines seem to have suffered less. But both 


parties now share a problem of how to create a large permanent corps of political 


workers animated by motivation that will assure enthusiastic support while not 
threatening dominance of the professional core over any group of amateur 


enthusiasts that may try to capture a candidate and play a main role in his 


election. Since devotion by rank-and-file workers to the cause of party is no 


longer founded wholly on gratitude, new and continuing motivations mist be 


brought forward to elicit sustained activity. Party managers point out that 


work. for a political party can provide a respected and effective way of expressing 


oneself politically. And the party now offers an outlet for community activities 


and community spirit, enlivened by periodic contests. And in many jurisdictions, 
the managers of one or the other party may be able to evoke support by appeals 
to preserve important interests. The successes or failures of the various party 
men may prick out trends in the future in ways of founding party loyalty. The 


shift from bossism and machine politics is still too incomplete and too new to 


Permit clear discernment of long-term waves. One is tempted, however, to hope 
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that the broad appeals of civic involvement imply a general toning up of the 
moral character of echttaes, and of the bshavior and performance of politicians. 
So much for the larger picture of media, organization, and political 
motivation. When one turns to the questions of political practice and the 
practical wisdom that underlies it, one is again struck by the relative 
unanimity with which political maxims are shared by practicing politicians of 
all but the extreme wings cf politics. These wings are ruled out of effective 
participation by their unrealistic and revolutionary aims. But from the CIO-PAC 
or COPE over to the right of the Republicans, there is great consensus on the 
values and the practices of political intelligence, plans, strategy and operations, 
the use of media, the structure and role of organization, and questions of fund- 
raising and budgets. So long as one leaves out the passions that arise over 
particular issues, particular candidates, and the death or survival of political 


factions, the doctrine on how to proceed and the underlying expectations of 


friendly, tolerant, decent behavior on the part of the common citizen, are 


commonly shared. And not only the expectations about decent behavior; the 

seasoned political practitioner shares realistic views about the objectives of 

elections--to reward and to punish--and objective notions about how to use 

‘truth, innuendo, and rumor for political ends. Precepts about how to conduct 

political canvassing; how to restrict get-out-the-vote action to one's own 

partisans; whether to convert the opposition or to ignore determined opponents;-- 

these read about the same whether from the Republican or the Democratic manuals, 
Therefore, one is tempted to conclude that the future of political 

Campaigning will be written pretty much within the framework now worked out 

and shared among our serious political practitioners. The difference between 


defeat and victory in the districts where there is a chance of either for 
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both contestants, rests partly on the accidents of candidate and of events, 
and partly on the relative skill, efficiency, and dogged thoroughness with 


which the cmtestants put into practice knowledge and technique available to ail. 


Some of the general conditions of American politics may be worth specifying, 


to make explicit some of the assumptions within which this effort to project 


campaigning into the future is made. American politics will continue to be a 


domain of struggle between two confederal parties; loose coalitions of state and 
local organizations that are only gradually moving toward a continuing national 
center of influence and control. These parties wield nearly equal power in the 
nation as a whole, with nearly equal hard cores of highly motivated partisans. 
Qld sectional dominances in South, Northwest and Far West are being reduced with 
corresponding consequences for factional struggles within the dominant party. 
Candidates and managers expect to fashion victory by appealing to enough of the 
indifferent or independent voters to make a majority, while keeping partisans 

in line and bringing all possible favorable voters to the ite. Neither party 
will make great efforts to convert the convinced members of the opposition, al- 
though either will be grateful for whatever converts come by way of response to 
economic or other Cuiaitaniilitaias Frustrations, because both parties will continue 
to capitalize on hostilities more than loyalties, and will try to put together 
coalitions of those who are against an opponent, rather than to emphasize the 
centripetal effects of constructive programs. Both parties remain in fundamental 
agreement on the American constitutional consensus. Republicans differ from 
Democrats more in their preference for ncieieaiiiaiemieaitat workings of the social 
system as a means of achieving economic progress and distributive justice, than 


in their vision of the economic and political values of the nation. The parties 
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are not fundemsritally separated in their political goals, no matter what 
strenuous efforts are made by each in the course of campaigning tc creats the 
jllusion of difference or to validate imputations of selfishness and veneal 
motive. Both parbies embody components that are more widely separated than 
similar echelons in each party, although the particular component mix varies 
in each as to the elements of social and economic status. 

All these matters influence campaigns and campaigning, as will be 
apparent as we sketch out some ofthe salient points of decision and of 
future development arising under the main phases of the campaign process. 
These phases include the intelligence function; the key activities of planning, 
strategy, and operations; the use of media; the regulation of the content of 
campaign communications; the creation and management of campaign organizations; 
and the problems of fund-raising, budgets, and compliance with laws governing 


campaign finance. 


II, Intelligence---political 

Most political organizations today--certainly the organizations 
of the major parties and many of their state and local organizations too-- 
possess fairly well developed intelligence organizations. These need not 
go by that names, but they are indispensable to modern political campaigning. 
Intelligence, whether formally designed and administered or not, lies at the 
bottom of political strategy, the selection of candidates and of issues, 
the timing and execution of party propeganda, the creation and aniguintion 


of political organization, Like military intelligence, political intelligence 


1S concerned with the capabilities and intentions of the opponent. The 


Candidate and his maneger must not only have a good estimate of what the 
Sppesition can do and wants to do, but needs an equally good estimate of 


what he will do, and of its gonsequences. Much of this function has in 
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times past been discharged in both parties out of availabie stores of political 
information and practically tested hunches end know-how. Of recent years both 
parties have refined and extended their intelligence organizations, formal or 
informal; and during esmpaigns they rise to considerable aggregations of manpower. 
Whether celebrated or not, political managers turn increasingly t<: polling and 
market research for the refined data they need in determining the trouble spots 
and estimating what they can do to reduce them. 

But polling and market research are time-consuming end expensive; and 
not always prompt or detailed enough to give sure guidance to managers in 
doubt. Therefore they will continue to wslcome, toe exploit; and at times to 
bewildered by political intelligence coming from a variety of sources: news 
reporters and editors; labor unicns or other organizations; press intelligen 
services; and most of all, information coming up through the network of 
organizations composing 4 national party. Tension continues between the s 
of the more intensive, modern, and scientific forms of political intelligence an 
those who have founded political success on personal hunch and the more traditio 


sources, 


In general, there are two broad sorts of political information of interest 
to campaigners: the long-run, basic estimates of conditions and trends; political 
Strengths and weaknesses of self and opposing candidate, party, and issue; 
expectations about economic cr other changes that will shift politic 
and preference in an election; end s r n there is the current int 
of the course of 4 campaign actually under way. As political parties are now 
organized, the instrumentation appropriate to these two sorts is scmewhat different. 


For the former, there can be reliance on emall, effective, permanent headquarters 


installations, dependin; on strategically placed polling end research 


and in part on flows of inf ews sources and from organizational 
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allies. For the latter, there can be prime dependence on the volunteer manpower 
recruited for the duration of the particular campaign. 

The intelligence potentialities of volunteer manpower are enormous, and 
have yet to be fully exploited. These potentialities help to offset the shori- 
comings and supplement the strengths of professional polling, offering the 
possibilities of independent checks on the implications of professicnal studies. 
The major danger inherent in the use of volunteers for political intelligence 
is lack of skill and ever-present bias. This can be partly offset, at least, by 
training and by shrewd, objective leadership at the precinct and county levels. 
And reliability may be enhanced by keeping the questions asked in volunteer 
surveys to simple, gross, easily testable questions that are nevertheless 
of key importance to the campaign. Such questions as who is the candidate;is he 
known; who is his opposition; do you like him or don't you, and for what reason; 
these provoke relevant answers affecting decisions of campaign managers. Questions 
about party and issues can also be added, although the questions about party may 
be best used as a check on registration information, and a screening device to 
Sort cut the people on whom the canvassers need most urgently to work. Questions 
about issues may lead into inconvenient political discussion, that may take the 
canvasser beyond his depth or lead to acrimonious argument--thus destroying the 
easy, friendly rapport the canvasser is usually instructed to seek. But 
questions about party or issue cite serve to round out the canvasser's real 
interest in the position and prospect of the candidate, and remain appropriate. 

The mass of volunteer manpower available during the heat of the campaign 
can also be used for such tedious but necessary jobs as media research; checking 


the appearance of the cause in newspapers, radio and television, spotting 
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friendly commentators or editorialists, noting response to the issues or themes 


peing stressed by the campaign. 
The more vital functions of intelligence, however, have to be done much 
earlier, ana call for the best in professional talent. These have to do with 
the intelligence that will not only shape the course of the campaign, but will 
affect the choice of candidate. A party organization may have a choice of 
several candidates, and the key managers may decide, for a time, to put forward 
alternatives. But concentation of effort, and the counsel of an early start, 


force a fairly early choice. Some shrewd campaigners estimate that the campaign 


must get going at least a year before election, to give time to estimate and then 


deflate the opposition, and to build the party's candidate. If it is true that 

the most successful campaigns are those blueprinted in advance, the blueprint will 
require political intelligence early to permit determination of geographic areas to 
be stressed, key groups or individuals to be brought around, selection of 


appropriate propaganda themes and issues, the selection of media, the production of 


canned speeches. The canny campaigner must start.early to work on the record of 
all his potential opponents, seeking out the points of strength and weakness in 
each, comparing them with the strengths and weaknesses of his own candidates, 
and looking estoy for those potential sources of embarrassment that may 


play a disproportionate role in deciding who is "available." 


III. Planning, Strategy and Operations 


In politics as in diplomacy and military affairs, the intelligence function 


in itself is only the beginning of plans, strategy, and operations. Beyond the 


proper intelligence evaluation for accuracy, degree of probability,and inclusive- 


ness, there must be the strategic evaluation: what does a fact or a series of 


facts mean in terms of political action? Facts without doctrine have no meaning; 
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it is the function of the political strategist to give them meaning. Even 
though most political strategists today would shudder at the idea that they 
apply doctrine, they might shake less if it were suggested that the doctrines 
they apply consists in native shrewdness, common sense, etc., tempered by 
political experience and distilled into rules of thumb. 

The important trend in planning and strategy is that they now tend 
to be continuous rather than sporadic. The national committees maintain 
permanent headquarters that form centers (not exclusive ones) for the continuing 
estimate of the emerging political record in terms of its meaning for the future 
of parties, issues, and candidates. Although national committee chairmen may 
risk rebuffs if they speak up on matters of legislative action or other 
controversial issues of policy, they must nevertheless keep under constant 
review the political implications of the record as it is written by party 
members in the legislative, executive, and even in the judicial branches. 

But such continuous work on plans and strategy is far from a monopoly of 
the national headquarters, or even of the national committees. The party in 
Congress is nct the same as the party outside of it; and the situation of the 
party in power differs from that of the party out of office. The famous 
cecentralization and federal nature of our parties reveals itself nowhere more 
Clearly than here, National party strategy is always subject to deviation by 
the sitting member, who looks primarily to his constituency and to his state 
or local organization for guidance. And national party strategy is almost 
perforce some sort of compromise among the strategies open to the seein 


representatives of the party who hold office. This makes for diffuseness and 


for a party propaganda stressing candidates more than issues. More important, 
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it allows for a politics in which there are many centers of ambition and of 
initiative in the search for political power, and its exercise. Political 
juntas may turn up almost anywhere. 

The central task of any political strategy is to come up with the right 
mix of candidate, issue, and party, properly timed and emphasized. 

Current political folklore envisages a campaign timed to rise to a 
erescendo immediately before the election, so the candidate is at the peak of 
his interest and popularity when the voter decides to go to the polls and make 
his choices. But, as we have suggested before, this effect is usually the 
result of quiet work done many months before,culminating in the public, overt, 
and exciting period of six to eight weeks in which the canvassers are canvassing, 
radio and television are spewing forth spots in profusion, newspapers are 
running stories, editorials, and advertisements, and leaflets appear spontaneously 
in every mailbox and on every automobile seat. | 


There are several reasons for keeping the overt campaign short. One is to 


keep as many publicity avenues open as possible: to postpone the operation of 


Section 315 of the Federal Communications Act; to keep the candidate available for 
speaking engagements in key spots that do not make a practice of asking candidates 
to come around and talk; and to conserve the strength and energy of the candidate 
'so he can give the most convincing appearance of leadership and performance under 
pressure. A further reason is to ‘avoid boredom and to keep the repetition 
necessary for full political coverage of the contested area to a minimum. With 
modern methods of communication it is possible to replicate appearances as well as 
to repeat arguments. Given the penchant of modern managers to keep issues down 


to two or three at most, and to concentrate on the mosttelling aspects of each, 
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the range of argument is shortened. And with a short campaign, there is less 
temptation to be drawn by the opposition onto shaky ground, merely because the 
candidate is looking about for something new to say. One can expect frequent 
use of the Nixon technique of having "the speech, " that is varied to the 
particular needs of place and audience, but is substantially the same for all. 
Political strategists must always decide whether to have a "constructive" 


or a “hard-hitting” campaign--clean or dirty. Many professionals counsel the 


latter, no matter what the personality or the preference of their candidates. 
People like to "vote mad," they say; and managers faced with the constant 
problem of getting attention for their candidate find it hard to overlook the. 
proved attraction of a fight. What is more, nice guys finish last. (But there 
are ways of hitting hard without involving the candidate himself.) Thus one 

is tempted to predict that the hard-hitting campaign will be foregone chiefly 
when the manager believes he can win by having a minimum of excitement and 
attention, vote his regulars, and profit by citizen apathy. One is more sorely 
tempted to predict that the hard-hitting campaign-is here to stay. 


In facing his problem of candidate selection, the political manager must 


consider the preferred position of the candidate who has been subject to a public 


draft. Eagerness in pursuit of public office has never been highly regarded by 
Americans, although once chosen as candidate, competitors are expected to 
campaign vigorously. The manager, however, is always tempted to instigate 
expressions of public demand--sometimes for the candidacy of highly regarded 
persons thought to be “above politics". . . People like to think they are 
Selecting the candidate, ‘even when they are only responding toa skillfully 


Planted suggestion. If William Carleton is right, and the convention of the 
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future will be restricted to ratifying the already-made choice of the public, 
managers will devote even more attention than today to the pre-selection 
process. 

Who is "available"? A candidate must today be pretty well above reproach, 
for the hard-hitting opponents can be trusted to bring out anything in the record 
that will prove embarrassing or costly in votes; and only the occasional candi- 

.date is skillful enough to turn such exposures to his political advantage. But 
Milquetoasts will not do either, however sanitary. The candidate must exude 
vigor of body if not of mind; and there is a temptation to prove it by a 
strenuous campaign schedule, however mitigated by the comforts of modern trans- 
portation. The candidate is expected to be forthright, at least on those issues 
he chooses to talk on. However much he may plan to straddle once he has won 
office, the candidate today is expected to let the voters know where he stands on 
the critical issue. And on some point, the candidate is expected to be constructive. 
However much the campaign is really founded on deflating the opponent and putting 
together a coalition of dissidents, the appearance of being constructive seems 
to be necessary, if only to reassure each sector of dissidents that they may 
hope for constructive action in their field of interest. Positive government 
now places both parties under its Siciateuad: Figureheads and timeservers 
- Will not do. 

The problem of candidate malleability continues. Managers tend almost 
because of their position to regard the candidate as malleable within limits. 
But these limits are very definite. Even the Jonkels do not seem to be able to 
Stay in business with candidates who are infinitely pliable, capable of being made 
to appear ideal through the manipulation of mass media and other determinants .of 


mass opinion. The candidate may even turn out to be his ovm chief political 
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manager; he may use his professionals, but reserve the basic decisions to himself, 
and maintain his leadership by his continued demonstration of professional 
political skill. Franklin D. Roosevelt was one of these. He rejected counsel . 
to play a passive role in his first campaign for President, electing instead to 
undertake extensive campaign trips, giving an unmistakable demonstration of 
action and hopefulness aguinet the doctrinally enforced passivity of the 
incumbent administration. Whether he needed to do that to win, or whether he 
could have won as Jack Garner thought he could, simply by staying alive until 
election day, is beside the point. He made the decision, and it reinforced his 
chances of victory. ; 

The oft-repeated liberal allegation that devious managers can make almost 
anything out of anybody, or foist off a movie star as a political personality, 
seems vastly overdone. First, the opposition is only too eager to expose a 
manufactured personality; and it is usually powerful and skillful enough to do so. 
And second, the public increasingly, i think, ciscriminates among types of 
achievement and skills. Movie stars remain movie stars. Used as testimonials 
or aS supporters, they have their place, and partisans can be found for all--even, 
it seers, for fellow-travellers if not Communists at times. But to qualify as 
politicians, they have to have more than profile and voice; they have to demonstrate 


political savvy. And as some of the more handsome candidates can testify, excessive 


comeliness may be more of a handicap than a help. Political elections are not 


beauty contests. 


The issue of issues seems to be in durance firm, if not in durance vile. 


For there is an increasing disposition on the part of managers to concentrate on 
issues only as they contribute to victory, end to keep well in the background any 


ideas that consistent and appropriate programs of public policy need to be explored 
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in detail as a part of the overt campaign. Therefore managers will always be 
on the lookout for those cne or two or three issues--three at most--that 

seem to be of most concern to the electorate, and that allow their candidate to 
appear in a favorable light. Whether there is debate in the campaign is a 
matter of no importance. If the opponent is foolish enough to debate on 

ground chosen by the manager, the manager is of course delighted. But not 
because 2 debate is taking place, issues are being clarified and the public is 
being edified. But because the opposition is coming up against the well-laid 
artillery. 

In the larger campaigns, there will be continuing attention to issues for 
all. That is what platforms and platform committees are for. But the platform 
committee provides a field of action more than a dintinn of particular strategy. 
The campaign will be fought on the themes and issues selected by the candidate and 
his managers. And those will be the cnes that market research, polling, and the 
various intelligence soury al 2 the ones that can contribute most to victory. 

Platform committees, as ncw treated, do give opportunity for publ 
of opinion, ani thereby a chance to show the party as respectful of such expres- 


Sions--or as judicious, or as mindful of the pleas of the disadvantaged or the 


oppressed. They will continue to do so; but the planks will be written by those 


who must merge preference with political advantage, and who must do the best 
they can to give a self-consistent » rance to the party position as a whole. 
But in the campaigns themselv: conservation and concentration of 
vital fronts. Theoretically or 


sed, unless they bring votes. Even 


attack, the manager is foolish if he departs from 
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A continuing counterpoint in all campaigns is the prospect and position 


of the party. But parties will have to be much stronger reference-groups than 
they are today to provide the reason for support from large masses of the 
population. There may be trends moving people in this direction. Party 
‘affiliation is taken seriously; even notorious voters of split-tickets 
hesitate to declare themselves as independents, or to shift their formal 
allegiance from an inherited affiliation. Candidates and issues seem to be 
the more powerful determinants. But, so long as the surest vote comes from the 
man who is at one in his preference for candidate, issue, and party, campaign 
managers can be expected to make appeals in the name of the party. At the same 
time, the search for dissidents in the opposing party may be made on the basis 
of candidate or issue, with the element of party regularity or loyalty played 
dom. Or the manager may decide to put sharply the issue, hoping to create 
disunity in the opposition party by creating division of principle within it, 
vnile holding out the opportunity for those caught in a dilemma of principle to 
resolve it by coming across. Such moves are of course hindered by the existence 
of difference on principle within the manager's party. Changes in party affilia- 
tion seem to come about less from conversion efforts spearheaded by any party 
organization, than they do by response to broad sources of discontent. The 
‘shift of the Negro to the Democratic Party seems to have been more an incident 
of the depression and of the New Deal than of any political argument. The 
Successes of the Republicans in enlisting first-voters during the recent years 
is partly a function of approval of the party in power, and a response to 
postwar economic prospects; these may have been more influential than the 


Sustained and shrewd programs run to bring the first-voters into the Republican 


fold, 
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IV. Media 

The problem of media is the problem of balance, There is no one 
sovereign medium of political campaigning. The future of tareine among - 
media of campaigning appears fairly stable. There are no new major com- 
munications devices in the offing, although technological improvement is 
rapidly increasing the spread and effectiveness of the electronic media, and 
to some degree, newspapers and mailing. The excitement over television seems 
to have abated, and it is now clear to all that this medium is not going to 
drive out the others from the arena of political argument. But television 
will retain a prominent place because of its inherent flexibility and 
persuasiveness. Chief brake on its future employment may not be the sheer 
economic factor of high cost, although that will continue to counsel parsimonious 
use, Boredom and resentment of interference with the cherished pleasures of the 
electorate will keep candidates and managers from trying to blanket the voters 
by this medium. The growth of educational television may provide new channels 
and new challenges for political managers. There is hope that use of the 
medium will permit examination of issues, candidates and parties in depth, and 
the audience for it will be accustomed to more than sloganeering as a means of 
validating requests for votes. Whether the audience will also be large enough, 
and strategically placed to Mee electoral decisions, to warrant serious 
attention from campaign managers, it is too early to Say. Intellectuals have 


not dominated politics in the past in America, although they have played a 


prominent role at times. But with a general increase both in literacy, and in 


leisure that permits pursuit of political questions in a serious manner, there 


at least, hope for more intensive and demanding concern with matters of public 


policy, 
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Radio has a continuing future; it is more widespread and more flexible 
television. Both the spot and the shcrt speech will continue useful; and the 
discussion or pansl show may come into new prominence if public taste demands it. 

The problems posed by the role of newspapers in campaigns are not quite 
the same for both parties. The Democrats still seem to have basis for complaint 
in the extent to which the press is predominantiy pro-Republican--as indicated by 


avowed preferences in 1956. But this is not all gain for the Republicans; pro- 


Republican material in the press can be disccunted as biased, and the whole 

system denounced as a traverse cn freedom of. the press and freedom of competition. | 
The Democrats can appeal to fair play end to the emerging canons of responsible 
journalism, under which a press no longer numerous or varied enough to give 
independent expression to many political viewpoints, comes under special 

obligation to give coverage to issues and points of view that may differ from 

those of its owners or managers. The newspaper retains its advantage of being 

in print; special editions e cut and kept around for future reference. 


Battle pages may come into ‘ derand; but the demand must be made clear 


The party newspaper is always a possibility; but it is expensive and 
avowedly partisen, Managers of the future will probably continue to try to get 
into the naturalistic chennels--the columns of news and comment, 
as well as the editorials of the established media--as a first choice. Hence parties 
will provide mats, clipsheets, and other special press services, and will be alert 
to the needs of the rural and weekly press, as well as attentive to the deadlines, 


the proclivities, and the convenience of the urban and metropolitan organs. Only 


wien local media are hopelessly Insdequate will the party paper appear as a good 


Choice--a paper designed for people owtside the party, and as something other than 
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Advertising, whether via newspéper or by billboard, will continue to have 
a place. In newspapers, the advertisement assures the party of an overt but 
official hearing. Advertising revenue, although not eagerly sought by much of 
the press, is nevertheless something of a bait, and the parties will not ignore 
this. The amount of advertising, and its prominence, may be damped by the need 
to avoid appearances of excessive cost, and may be cut down by the financial 
demands of television. Billboards demonstrate amazing hardihood, even though 
used for very restricted purposes today. To familiarize the public with the 
face of a candidate; the fact that he is there, and is running for a particular 
office; to play a role in such political gimmickry as carrying the enemy as "the 
faceless man"; or demanding pro or con action on an issue of initiative or 
referendum--these seem about to exhaust the current uses. But space is spéce, and 
prominence is prominence. Billboards furnish both. Managers will ccntinue to 
consider their possible uses and their rélavive cost. 

As men of a mechanized era, we sometimes overlook the vital medium of 
human face-to-face communication, whether via speakers, via canvassers, or by 
movement of the candidate himself. Managers do not overlook them, and will not. 
As a society of organized groups, where the accepted method of communication is 
‘Via the speech (with or without audiovisual aids), the speaker remains vital. 
And if our population is in fect predominantly other-directed, anyone would be 
foolish to omit giving the voter a chance to find out what the omnicompetent 
Other wants him to do. Parties may be trusted pretty much to concentrate their 
efforts on their own people, and on the persons who are in doubt. The latter 
class may find themselves entertaining persuasive partisans of both parties, and 


the kinds of people who go around cervassing are going to be important in 


Shaping the party composition of the future. Other than by inspecting the party 
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in convention, the only way we get a chance to sense the quality and composition 
of a party is by its representatives, by those who speak and act in its name. 
It may be predicted that parties will be even more solicitous about this aspect 
of canvassing in future than today; especially a party that is trying to move 
up from a minority position. 

One interesting point of tactics is the relation of conventions to the 
overt campaign. It seems fixed now that the convention is inescapably a part 


of the total campaign, and there is a current disposition to put conventions close 


to the overt campaign so a unified impression is gained. Political managers must 
consider elements of timing that involve not only ‘abaectidis tok plans and 
organization. If organization is important, there is need for time between the 
final choice of candidate and the start of the overt campaign at local and 
precinct levels to build organization and plan the particular and final strategies 
of propaganda and precinct work. Defeated candidates and factions sometimes drag 
their feet, and the choice of candidate must be made before the central managers 
can estimate what groups will really throw themseives into the elect-ral effort. 
And the long-term foundations cn which the total campaign has been pianned may 


need modification in the light of the convention choice. These modifications 


"ean affect campaign literature, timing, and itineraries. Both plans and 


operations need time for maturing. 


Nevertheless, the bold manager may be lucky or prescient enough to be 


able to see his way clear from initial covert strategy, through the primary 


or convention, to the final electoral struggle. If he has a convention or 
primary, the choice of candidate itself offers important opportunities for 
publicity and for proving his man a vote-getter. Moreover, the rally function 
of the convention may in itself help to generate enough broad enthusiasm to 


heal factional rifts and send the canvassers to the electorate full of good 
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spirits and expectations of victory. Can he count on it, or must he prudently 
allow a period between convention and campaign to wnthie his forces for the 
final attack? 

Conventions are more than rallies: they choose candidates, decide on 


issues and programs, and regulate the administration of the party. Certainly 


the first two of these are important for the propaganda phases of the campaign, 


and even party administration may help give a good public impression. 


Choice of the candidate is usually the most serious business. It offers 


opportunities for testimonials from a variety of supporters, for demonstrations 


of unity, loyalty, vitality of support. At best, a good race in the convention 


focuses public interest and belies charges of behind-the-scenes rigging. At 


worst, conventions can present chaos or a dragooned uniformity with overtones 


of similated struggle. 


Choice of issues is equally serious, though harder to dramatize, unless 


there are one or two key points of general public concern, such as civil 


rights. Here platform proceedings, both before and during the conventicns, 


offer opportunities for the parties to consult their publics, to weigh their 
courses, and to put up the positions on the full range of issues that concern 
‘their various components and their possible sources of support. 
Both of these functions, it seems to me, offer opportunities for good 
public impressions. The tradition of the news media is to give them ample 

coverage, and the temptation to managers is to dress the convention so as to 
make the most of it. This is done with varying success; but I hope I can 


discern a trend toward treating party business as something of importance and 


interest in itself, something worth paying attention to, and something worth 


Protecting from the standards of show-business for the short, the easily 


assimilable, the non-fatiguing, the colorful, and the trivial. 
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y. Content 

Inseparable from the question of media is the question of content--who 
will say what, when, where, to whom about candidates, issues, and parties. 
Managers should always take care to adjust content to the peculiar requirements 
of each medium. A visual medium stresses pictures and graphical modes of 
presentation as well as print; an audio medium stresses presentations that 
are eaSily assimilable and retained by ear. Television, of course, can. 
combine both. And so can @ canvasser, who can carry his propaganda materials 
with him and leave them about even if he is under instructions not to get into 
any political arguments, but to play a role of registry and reinforcement. 
(Registry of party members, registrants, or sympathizers; reinforcement of 
the already convinced, seeing to it that partisan views are supported and 
voted on. ) | 

But with the current preconception of managers that everything must be 
easy and graphic and short, the differences between political communication 
among media are small, and the usual effort is + get cross-advertising and 
reinforcement of the centrally-adopted propaganda directive, which relates 
Speech and symbol to the selected issue or theme. 

Facts, preferably in capsule form, remain in favor and will do so as 
long as the national mind and form of argument stey as they fae 

Truth, especially biting and plausible truth, will remain a preferred 
form of campaign content. Research divisions will scale & sustained 
Search for the verified useful fact. Only when the available truth does not 
suffice for purposes will the manager move more subtle, 
hore vulnerable reaches of imputation and implication. There is nothing » 


particularly honorable about all this. Truth works better, if it is available. 
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VI. Organization 


Just as there are two phases to the campaign, there are two aspects to 
the organization. There is the relatively permanent, continuing body of 
devoted professionals » who may be in politics as an avocation, or as a vocation. 


This is a small group, comparatively; but with a sustained determination to 


stay in the game, for whatever reward there may be of power and influence, if 


not of respect. Then there is the relatively large group of volunteers ’ 
recruited chiefly for the purposes of a single campaign, whose loyalties are 
largely a function of the particular campaign and the particular candidate or 
issue. Interwoven into this twofold structure is the web of allied groups: 
front organizations, independents for the candidate, opposition party groups 
for the candidate. In some campaigns these may be numerous and powerful 

enough to present a threat to the dominance of the permanent central group; 

or at the least to present difficult problems of co-ordination and control. 

But in most campaigns these allied groups come into being at the bidding of the 
permanent oranization, and are normally amenable to its leadership. They are 
regarded as indispensable accouterments to most cemiahaas. whenever the managers 
feel that it is necessary to nace a full-scale effort to get out the regulars 


and swing the balance with the independents. 


If one had to choose between media or organization, most managers would un- 
hesitatingly choose organization. But this is an unrealistic choice, just as 


it is unrealistic to suppose that any manager would put all his resources into 


One medium and ignore the others. 


The real problem is how to get media and organization to run smoothly 


together. The main task for media is to present the candidate and the issues, 
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and to carry the detailed argumentation of the campaign. Organization can do 
these things, but is better employed at the more manageable tasks of 
intelligence, getting out the registration and the vote, and of administration. 
It is not forthe canvasser to get into political arguments, according to our 
current tastes for an innocuous and friendly attempt to find out who the voter 
is for, to reinforce him with recognition and arguments if he is favorable; to 
bring up persuaders if he is in doubt; and to get him to the polls if he turns 
the right way. 

A point of future development that is unclear today is the motive under- 
lying political participation. There is agreement that the day of the old urban 
boss is done; the modern service state has undercut the foundations of his 
political machine and the underpinnings of the loyalty that he could bring to 
the polls (whether in the form of votes cast or votes counted). But wha: ts to 
replace him? In our essentially confederal parties, issue-loyalty provides at best 
a weak, and less than inclusive motivetion. Both parties are making sntabieneihe 
attempts to win faithful supporters by offering opportunities for public involve- 
ment, if not service; by offering opportunities to a nation of joiners to join 


anotiner group and to serve it. Politics has one advantage over many other groups: 


the subject of public issues today is often complicated and interesting, and the 
outcome of political discussion can make a difference to important matters. There 
is thus a built-in interest and challenge. But the partisan's approach is not 
always the most satisfying. Intellectuals particularly are prone to note the 
efforts of parties to oversimplify matters, to overemphasize the difference 
between candidates and party positions on public issues, and to create an 
atmosphere of crisis when the real choice between the positions of the 


or parties is often small. 
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At the local level, there may be genuine cleavages owe interests and 
loyalties that create intense interest and evoke great efforts by many; but 
there is always difficulty in trying to build a national party and a national 
issue out of these local differences. The requirements of coalition politics 
gloss over many differences, and the ultimate question is that of who shall 


have power. 


Loyalty to candidates or to political factions seems to provide a 


more enduring basis of organization, whatever its authoritarian tinge arising 
from loyalty to leader. 

The continuing difficulty of political organization arises from the 
fundamental cross pressures of interest which feature our society. Which ones 
shovld be specifically recognized within the organizational pattern, and what 
power should be allowed to each? There is a general tendency to ouiian 
including all of them--women, labor, minority groups, racial groups, special 
professional groups. Like speaks easily to like, managers nisin. But this 
is an organizational strategy open to both sides, and the question soon becomes 
whether the spokesmen available to your side will be able to compete effectively 


with those allied with the opposition. No politician likes to organize so as 


to demonstrate weakness. And he dees not have to. For cross pressures them- 
celves offer opportunities to cover people who are found in a number of special 
groups. Workers are taxpayers. Negroes are consumers. And each can be 
appealed to on the grounds of one or several important interests. 

And not only the hets provide a problem. What to do with the women? 
Both parties have been trending toward dual chairmanships in party organiza- 


tions, and not just to appeal for the women's vote. The dual chairmanship 
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offers an element of insurance, that the activity covered will be well managed. 


Women's divisions may become a thing of the past; but not for quite a while yet. 


Different occupational patterns still permit many women to enjoy freedom during 
the day, and thus allow for many forms of specialized service. But more than 
this, both parties have a good way to go in giving women equal representation 


in the functions of party or of government; so each can consider stealing a 


march on the other, bidding for the special consideration of the female vote. 
Meanwhile each party will need to keep the problems of the women's vote under 


continuing review. 


VII. Fund-raising, Budgets and Administration 
It is obviously impossible to go adequately into the many question raised 
in the field of fund-raising, budgets and administration, and their particular 
implications for the future of campaigning and for the control of party 


activities. A few salient points may be mentioned. One is the effect of the 


Hatch Act--and all the little Hatch Acts--that attempts to assure a check on 
corruption in party campaigning by limiting the total amount that may be spent 
by any one organization in any campaign. The result, one may say baldly, is 

the opposite of the intention. For costs in campaigning rise, as do other costs; 
the ccilings placed by the various limiting Acts are unrealistic today, or are 


quickly becoming so; the effect is to proliferate campaign organizations, create 


enormous problems of co-ordination and control for the candidates and for the 


parties; and to make almost impossible the task of checking on who spends what 


for whom, and how. The opportunities for corruption increase as the tasks of 
inspection grow complex and difficult. The drastic solution appears to be to 


take off the ceiling limitations on expenditure, strengthen requirements for 
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centralization of campaign fund-raising end expenditure in party treasurers, 


and review and revise the types of expenditures found repugnant to public 


policy. These, I suggest, should be kept to the minimum, and maximum reliance 
placed on the judgment of the electorate to punish those who turn to illegitimate 
or over-extravagant practices. There is some reason to believe that the two 

é parties might be put on a more nearly equal basis if the ceilings came off. 

; The comparatively few very wealthy Democratic contributors could then offset 

the Republican strength in the mid-range contributions of $1000 to $5000. Both 
parties, for reasons of their public relations, would continue to strive for the 
numerous small contributions that argue mass support and a popular cause. 

: The results of limitations on campaign expenditures run counter to the 
development of national party structures. The need to decentralize fund- 


raising and spending reinforces centrifugal tendencies among the national 


committees, the Senate and Congressional Committees, andthe state and local 


| 


committees--not to mention the various citizens-for groups. But there is a 


countertemlency to share in the party's assets for fund-raising, especially if 
@ party boasts a popular President in the White House; this calls for co-opera- 


tion smong the various committees, and rules for sharing the take of such 


events as the closed-circuit television Salute to Eisenhower. On balance, 
however, the national party headquarters cannot easily dominate either 


organization or policy by reason of its ability to grant or withhold the 


Sinews of political war. 
At least one party official has pointed out the effect on party 


Structure of budget decisions made by treasurers of the various party committees, 
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acting as a national budget committee. These are to reduce outlays: for research, 
poll-taking, and other special studies 3 and to emphasize conservative judgments 
as to the proper objects of expendit e. It can be surmised that developments in 
the fields of business organisation and management may offset these tendencies, . 
insofar as business becomes better accustomed to balanced and extensive outlays 
for special studies to guide decisions in advertising, public relations, and 
company policy generally. 

Campaign management calls today for a high degree of sheer administrative 
skill, with special emphasis on ability to improvise and to-gain efficient 
service from a rapidly erected, largely temporary organization. Much of the 
effectiveness of campaigning depends on the skill and efficiency of the 
shipping department; speeches and materials that do not arrive sont affect 
the vote. There is a continuing challenge from the loose, decentralized 
structure of parties, especially in their campaign phases, — for smooth 
interaction between national, state and local party organizations, and with the 
various front groups. (Diplomacy is involved here too.) There are special tasks, 


that very with the particular laws and practices of many jurisdictions, arising 


fron registration and get-out-the-vote drives; poll-watching; and campaign 


schools tailored to the requirements of state and local constituencies. And 
vhere are the special problems of administration geared to the convenience and 
necessities of dealing with TV, radio, the press, and other media of mass 
communication. 

To try to discern trends in these matters is a near-hopeless task. 
But one can hazard the opinion that a country increasingly devoting itself to 
life within organization matrices will be increasingly easily adjusted to the 
familiar loosely-hierarchical structures put up by parties a well as business 


and government. 
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VIIl. Some over-all concluding comments 

Campaign management, fundamentally, involves a mixture of emphasis on 
candidates, issues, and parties; and the objective of managers is to get. the 
greatest unanimity of direction of preference for all three. Such tripartite 
reinforcement is the best guaranteedfavorable action at the polls. But where 
choice of emphasis must be made, and this is usually the case, the manager will 
emphasize candidate first, issue or party second. The prospects for e politics 
founded on preference for a party or for an ideology remain dim in the United 
States. Elections, at bottcm, are perceived as methods of choice of individuals 
for jobs. As plebiscites they are ey at ae and leave the questions of 
public preference among issues ambiguous, open for adjustment and interpreta- 
tion in the light of developing interests and pressures. The electorate sensss 
this, I think, and sensibly puts its main attention on Selection of the person. 


If this is so, the belabored and much-criticized emphasis on personality rather 


than issues as the subject of campaigning, néither surprising nor irrational. 


in the hands of managers or public relations artists, especislly in a controverted 
Situation. Appearances are not infinitely variable, and modern campaigners don't 
behave as if they were. They study the product carefully in advance, determine 
its marketability, compare it with its competition, launch it in the struggle-- 
and then may find themselves in charge of something more than 4 piece of merchan 
They can't simply go back to the design department, work up @ new prototype, and 
test public acceptance in a few key marketing ALES » 

For this, and for other reasons, I do not believe that, the specialist in 


advertising 


ani public relations on | the Field of. professional politics will make 
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much deeper inroads than they have today. The nub of the advertising man's 
claim to an influential role is his ability to manage media. He can, in 
addition, bring up batteries of special services: marketing surveys, product 
analyses, etc., that may help managers Select candidates and focus on the 
issues most likely to produce a favorable result. They can help with the 
intricate chores of television time-buying. But their contribution to 

the strategies and directions of politics is played down by professional 
managers, and it is tempting to conclude that only as the advertising man 
becomes himself a professional (or serious) politician will he play a more 
weighty role. If he does so he subjects himself to the disciplines of his 
new calling. In the meanwhile, despite all ties denigrations of Madison 
Avenue, both parties will continue to seek out and use the best advertising 
and public relations talent they can get. 

Both managers and advertising men who play a prominent role in 
politics run the risk of appearing as king-makers--a role not unfamiliar to 
politicians and sometimes eagerly sought by them. Underlying this is the 
feeling that the manipulative approach to candidates and malities is somehow 
wrong and may be self-defeating. - Specialty in the overt skills of campaigning, 
and in the manipulation of appearances, somehow detracts from the model of a 
pair or more of sincere and honest public men, laying bare their records, 
making their views felt on public questions, and teentine well-founded 
expectations as to how they will behave.if given office. Even a campaign 
Strategy of deflation of the opponent will suffer if it is thought rigged 


and insincere. Yet, because of the complexity of modern communications, it is 


easily concluded that we have created new opportunities for manipulation and a 
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new skill basis for a new form of political bossism, one no better founded 
pecause morally as ambiguous as the bossism founded earlier on jobs, favors, 
gratitude, and influence. 

The main reason, I think th2t we do not need so to conclude is because 
of the inherent revolution in campaigns and campaigning that has been wrought 
by the fact that political jobs today--especially at the higher ranges of 
national electicns and in the key state offices--dispose of elements of public 
interest so vital as to make the electoral choice worth working at. This is an 
incident of two things: the state of national and international politico- 
military affairs; and the rise of the service state. Many aspects of world 
crisis have implications at the level of state and local government; civil 
defense offers a clear example. Therefore, political managers and candidates 
must look to quality, and to the putting together of combinations of interest 
and of appeal that will hold wp under the pressures of many persons and groups 
seeking highly valued ends. There is not only a negative sanction enforcing 
stringent standards of past behavior on political candidates; there is the 
positive sanction of ability to discharge important and onerous tasks, under 
Surveillance and under pressure. 

Can we look forward to shorter, easier campaigns, more gentle with the 
Strength and skills of the candidates? Probably not, because one test of fit- 
ness for modern political office is strength and endurance. The candidate 
vill always be tempted to show what he has, the hard wey. Modern campaigning 
precepts call for organization to take as much lead off the candidate as 
possible; but this is to permit him to be as bright, energetic, and fvll of 


ostensible leadership as possible at the many appearances he is supposed +3 
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make. The overt campaign may be a bit shorter an: 

capacities of modern communicaticns and 
‘profitable points of appearence are thsore inite; and the candidate 
must rely on his judgment and that of his managers as to how many of the 
national, regional, and local appearances he must make. Naticnal candidates, 
if potent, must consider not only their own interests, but these of fellow- 
partisans and of their party. Juxteposition of two faces on a television 
screen, Showing the national candidete blessing his réegiorel favorite, will 
not fully substitute for the real joint appearance. 


Will campaigns of the future resemble debat ely, and offer 


for the discriminating voter all the date he needs to make a rational choice? 


Withcut anticipating the conclusions of the paper to be presented tomorrow, 
mn it will provoke, let me state my own view categorically: 
They will not. And this is because the end of campaigning is victory, not 
Vietory 
both sides will continue to emphasize 
cause; full debate will 
accident rather than the systematic intent of the participants. % is to the 
outside groups emong voters that we must turn for the full-scale appreciation 
informed > and 
interested citizens who can put the campaign into context, and make judgments 
accordingly. These have been few. Will they remain so? This is a function of 
the policies of the future. Citizen involvement to date has remained small, in 
terms of campaigning and contributions. Politics today is still largely a 


offer ample opportunities for participation -- 
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opportunities that can lead to greater political sophistication and direct 


acquaintance with vital strands of interest and influence in American life. 


Political participation offers instruction in tolerance and accommodation, 


pased on demonstration of the central truth that our political system is 

not bound by any single ideology, but finds its endurance and its central 
meaning in a continuing effort to seek agreement and achievement through 

the practical consequences of practical programs. 

Possibly more of our citizens could be tempted into continued political 
participation if they or their friends could experience this pragmatic search. To 
understand such an experience is neither popular nor easy--but once understood, 
it is likely to call forth sustained and skillful participation in the political 


process. And this may be more valuable than transient crusades. 
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The Limits of Principle in International Politics: 
Necessity and the New Balance of Power 


If the moralist "is to deserve a hearing among his fellows, 

he must set himself this task which is so much humbler than to com- 

mand and so much more difficult than to exhort: he must seek to 

anticipate and to supplement the insight of his fellow men into the 

problems of their adjustment to reality." (Walter Lippmann) 

No problem on the agenda of America's relations with the rest of the 

world is more bewildering, compelling and ultimately decisive than the moral evalua- 
tion of foreign policy. It must be apparent in the second decade of the cold war 
that we judge ourselves and in turn are judged by the calculus of principles af- 
firmed and principles realized. We know that. national morale and international 
prestige are the casualties of moral outlooks that are either too egocentric or too 
pretentious and our moral stock in the world rises and falls as we express this most 
clearly. Yet intellectuals and policy-makers alike are alternately tempted to ex- 
aggerate i underestimate the influence of moral principles, to fall prey at one 
extreme or the other to moralism or cynicism. Perhaps this is more true of the 
United States than the rest of the English-speaking world where questions of political 
morality are decided in specific cases as required by contemporary events oftentimes 
with the conscious avoidance of generalized propositions. Or it may be that the im- 
mediacy of national problems caine underscores the American dilemma. In any event, 
most Americans are offended to know, that principle and necessity are frequently in 
conflict when man acts politically. They are distressed to learn that it is the 
essence of politics that man chooses goals and objectives which are limited both in 
application and scope and therefore just and self-fulfilling only for particular 
groups and-nations. For example, in practice those measures which are for the good 
of labor often work an PT upon management. Only in pure thought can ac- 
tions and policies remain uncorrupted and undefiled by at least some margin of in- 


justice. This universal aspect of the corruption of absolute justice within the 
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realm of politics finds its outstanding expression in international politics. 

There my nation's justice can mean your nation's injustice nation's. security 
and its requirements can appear as the cause of your nation's insecurity. Arma- 
ments, defense preparations and alliances essential to a nation's safety are ated 


taneously a threat to security as viewed through other eyes. 


Faced with such conflicts, the moralist maintains that at present an 
pursue a double standard of conduct in their private and public lives. Privately, 
man is honest and ethical; publicly he covers his acts with a tissue of lies and 
deception. His virtue in private affairs is seen as the conquest of culture over 
barbarism, of a rational age over an irrational one. Once in an earlier stage in 
man's evolution, his private conduct was marred by brutality and violence but edu- 
cation, a legal order and free institutions transformed him. In the same way the 
cultural lag from which nations have suffered in international relations is being 
erased. The forward march of history is carrying nations from a retarded condition 
into a new and enlightened era when private standards will become public inter- 
national rules. Those who doubt are indeed as foes of progress and men of little 


faith. 


The shattering effects of two World Wars have thrown a dash of political 

. realism on the sanguine expectations of moralism. Its hopes and predictions bear 
little resemblance to the recent conduct of states. The melancholy unfolding of 

the past four decades has left the most ardent believers shaken and uncertain and 

in practice simple moralistic viewpoints have tended to induce their opposite, namely, 
a bleak and hopeless cynicism. The cynic tends to argue that politics and ethics 
diverge only because they are unlike quantities. Politics are means and ethics are 
ends. Means may be evil, but good ends, to which means are subordinated, can endow 


means with good ethical content. The dictum that the end justifies the means seems 
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in the realm of politics to furnish a simple clue to the problem. Yet for men and 


for nations, the universal practice is to justify every evil measure by claiming 


it serves an ethical goal. For Stalin the gross brutality of liquidating the kulaks 
found justification as an inevitable step in the history-fulfilling communist design; 
for Hitler the cremation of so-called inferior races was excused as a necessary hy- 


gienic measure if Teutonic superiority were to continue unimpaired. Since nations in 


the present anarchic world society tend to be repositories of their own morality, : 
the ends-means formula has prevailed as an answer to the moral dilemma, for unde- | 
niably it is a concealed but essential truth that nations tend to create their own 
morality. In its extreme form, however, this development has found nations accepting 
as ethical whatever redounded to their own material advantage and judging whatever 
was detrimental to their purposes as immoral and evil. Yet it inheres in the nature 
of man and politics that ciitiemaiis and nations never wholly escape the judgment of 
elementary ethical standards. The history of politics discloses that no people have 
completely divorced politics from ethics but however grudgingly have come to see 

that men were required to conform to standards more objective than those of success. 
Neither moralism nor cynicism have the intellectual resources for illuminating these 


vital issues but fortunately there are other contemporary alternatives. 


1. Four Contemporary inicio to Principle and Necessity 

One source of hope is the intellectual ferment that results as outstanding 
minds turn to reflect on these problems. It has been said that first-class problems 
attract first-class minds and by this test the moral problem has in recent years 
proved one of our most challenging and persistent concerns. Four writers in par- 
ticular have probed more deeply than many of their contemporaries: one an historian, 


another a legal philosopher and international jurist, a third a political theorist 


and a fourth a theologian. Quite obviously others have made significant contributions 
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but this group is noteworthy - to paraphrase William James - for making an un- 


usually stubborn attempt to think clearly. Moreover, the conclusions they draw 


while complementary are not identical and from their differences as well as 


agreements certain guiding principles emerge. 


Herbert Butterfield, the Cambridge historian and ‘hater of Peterhouse, 
has analyzed international morality and the historical spisuninn ina ditto of 
important writings. The most characteristic statement of his viewpoint appears 
in books like Christianity, War and Diplomacy; Christianity and History and 
Christianity and —— History. Morality, in his view, is not one thing for 
the statesman and another thing for the rest of mankind. There is no such thing 
as a separate political ethic. Philosophers and poétsy no less than decision- 
makers, must daily choose not between good and evil but between lesser evils or 
partial goods. The quality of the decision fundamentally at least is no dif- 
ferent in politics or business, education or family life. Therefore Butterfield 
has argued: "I don't see why in politics the virtues which I associate with the 
Christian religion should be suspended: humility, charity, self-judgment,;. and 
acceptance of the problem Providence sets before one; also a dispocsition not 
to direct affairs as a sovereign will in the world but to make one's action a 


form of cooperation with Providence." 


Morality rests on the doctrine of individualism, an essentially Chris- 
tian conception which is espoused alike by "lapsed Christians" and religious 
thinkers. It assumes that nothing but human beings exist or matter and their 
Claims override those of mundane society. The individual can choose the God 
he will worship and the moral end he will serve. He sees himself and others 


as more than mere wilful bundles of caprice or chance combinations of atoms. 


In his society progress is measured by the opportunities afforded. for human 
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enrichment and individual growth. "Fundamental to this kind of society, is re- 


spect for the other man's personality, the other man's end - in fact, the ability 
to put oneself in his place and see that he may have a conscience too." Present- 
day thought has its difficulties with this conception. For example, secular 
thinking which accepts as its premise the rights of man runs the risk of encours 
aging an unbridled egotism according to which man need not obey the law unless , 
he agrees with it. By contrast,thinking which starts with the duties of man is 
likely to end by making man the slave of the state. That is why it is useful. 

to see both man and the state as subject to something which transcends them and 
prompts them to treat one another as more than means to an end. "If in the Anglo- 
Saxon world there has been the necessary amount of the spirit of give-and-take, 
the disposition to compromise, the respect for the other man's opinion and the 
reluctance to resort to desperation-policies," ‘ie may be due a our greater 
security, longer political experience or state of urbanity free from violence 


but it may also be due to the survival of religious influences. We are members 


of a single western civilization or cultural community which embraces the moral 


criteria of the Judaco-Christian tradition. 


The absence of “a higher law'or regu- 


lative principle makes for doctrinaire politics and "those who have no religion 


are particularly liable to bring a religious fanaticism to problems of mundane 
organization which ought to be matters for transaction and negotiation. Lord 

- Acton was probably right when he said that liberty is impossible except amongst 
people who have a sense that the whole political game is being played in a realm 


over which there rules a higher law." 


If the beginning of wisdom is the recognition that men live finally 
in some kind of a moral order, the next step is an awareness that the moral is 


not the merely moralistic. On the one hand, moral judgments can sometimes 
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confound our practical responsibilities to society and ourselves. "A careless 
librarian, who establishes no regular system for the checking of his books may 


pe satisfied just to heap blame on the people whose delinquéncies have resulted 


in gaps in his shelves." A military or political leader who has failed to or- 


ganize his policies effectively is tempted to submerge the issue in moral indig- 
nation against those who have merely taken advantage of his errors. One is 
reminded of that distinguished scientist over whose desk there hung the inscrip- 
tion of a prayer asking ue courage to do his duty without calling on God to 


carry all the more onerous burdens. 


On the other hand, moral judgments may also spill over into Bhari- 
saism exemplified by the priggish moralizers Christ condemned in the Gospels. 
If there are obscurities in the Gospels, this text is not among them. Nothing 
is clearer than the distinction between those who claim to be and those who are 
righteous. We recall the parable of the Pharisee and the publican in the eight- 
eenth chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke: 

"Two men went up to the temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, 

and the other a publican. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 

with himself, God, I thank thee, that I am not as other men 

are, extortioners » Unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican... 

And the publican standing afar off, would not lift up so much 

as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God 

be merciful to me a sinner. I tell you, this man went down to 

his house justified rather than the other: for every one that 

exalteth himself shall be abased, and he = that humbleth himself 

shall be exalted." 
Now of course the moral lesson to be drawn is not that some states are pharisaic 
and others publicans but rather that all nations are strongly disposed to endow 
their particular national ethical systems with universal validity. Nations 


find themselves today in a situation not too dissimilar from that obtaining do- 


hestically within the United States prior to the Civil War. The sanctities of 
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religion and science are Lived te show that one course of action, one nation's 
program will execute a divine mandate. Nations go to war not in dispute over 
territorial boundaries but to make the world safe for democracy or to destroy 
human wickedness incarnated in evil men like Hitler and Mussolini. — of 
righteousness in which compromise and limited objectives are looked on as treason : 
are today's counterpart of historical wars of religion or the conflict between 
freedom and slavery within the States. Conflicts become holy wars and the es- 


tablishment of justice is equated with the spread of a political system. 


The first inkling of this development making war a clash between or- 
ganized systems of self-righteousness came with the contest ‘between Napoleon 
and the First and Second Coalitions organized against him. On both sides, the 
War was fought in the name of principles claiming universal validity, namely 
the principles of the French Revolution and those of legitimacy. President 
Wilson's crusade for democracy, however humane and noble its goals, must fall 
within the same tradition. In the present crisis, we confront the most extreme 
and demoniac of political religions, Soviet communism which on the basis of 
scientific pretensions proclaims a universal system determined objectively by 
historical materialism to be the proper form of government for peoples every- 
where. In general it can be said that "the most dangerous. argument...is the 
assertion that since my iisialliias wants to work for righteousness, or my own 
country has the right idea of what is virtuous, its power to do good in the 
world must be enhanced as far as possible." "If a party within a country (or 
a national government in its relations with the world at large) is so strong 
in its...zeal for a certain kind of righteousness that it will not give way at 
any price, it may convince itself that it is putting morality in the supreme 


position. But it is egotistical in claiming the right to stand as the highest 


judge, and in reality it is only saying that the issue shall be decided by war." 


In a revolutionary age, states are seized with an extra measure of 
missionary fervour which gives them the pretext for interfering in the internal 
affairs of other countries. When the international order has been weakened 
and there is a situation operating in favor of aggression, the trend toward an 
expansive self-righteousness becomes all-powerful. "We are suffering the double 
consequences of Revolution and War; and since the victories of communism from 
1917 have been so closely associated with war, perhaps what we are really suf+ 
fering from is the heritage of 1914. If it is true that communism in our time 


has been the chief beneficiary of war...we shall be skeptical of the possibility 


of destroying it by means of victory in war - indeed the defeat of Russia and 


China would not wipe it out." 


Professor Butterfield's diagnosis of the present crisis brings him to 
offer some practical alternatives. He finds that "once the aggressor is held 
in check, and once a balance of forces is achieved, the healing processes of 
time, and these alone, can solve our problem..." The core of his prescription 
for peace and morality is time and the absence of war and revolution. Any con- 
flict that time and reason cannot solve will not be solved by war. He is per- 
suaded that it is possible to live with ideological deadlocks and to discover 
a modus vivendi as in the struggle between Catholicism and Protestantism, and 
Islam and Christianity. With patience and good luck, justice can eventually 
emerge. His critics ask whether this is not a counsel of perfection. How 
would this precept have applied to Hitler? Apparently Butterfield believes that 
a balance of forces against Hitler sometime prior to 1939 might have prevented 


the conflict and allowed time to work its healing effect. 


The alternative to wars of righteousness is a restoration of the 


international order. "On moral grounds, as well as on prudential calculations, 
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national egotism requires to be checked, superseded and transcended." Partly 
this demands “every possible variation and extension of the art of putting 
oneself - and actually feeling oneself - in the other person's Lor nation' s/ 
place." It requires states to recognize themselves as imperfect parts of an 
imperfectly ethical world and to show somewhat greater awareness of the moral 
complexities and disparities in the objective environment underlying the state 
behavior of others. In Christ's day the wickedness of Tyre and Sidon was a 
legend but He pointed ike that had they seen the Son of God in their midst as 
others, they would have repented and lived — lives than the geuae of 
Capernaum. It is as though Christ were to say to Britain and America: "Don't 


pride yourself on being better than the Germans. If the Germans had been as 


fortunate as you have been, and if they had been in the same position, they 


might have behaved at least as virtuously as you." The condemnation of others 
in the political realm is particularly sictiitiainaltian when judgments are so 
gravely entangled with interests and security. Indeed if states are fighting 
for Persian oil or in behalf of Alsace-Lorraine or for a stake in the Middle 
East, it is better to say so than to talk in absolute terms of right and wrong. 
If states desire to assert the existence or authority of an international 

order, they must refrain from conceiving the ends of, say, war as though they 
were fighting barbarian hordes entirely outside the system. And however 

Lena justifiably/ they feel against the enemy of the moment, it is wiser not 

to introduce a permanent irreconcilability into the international order partly 
because today's enemy almost invariably turns up as tomorrow's ally against a 
new aggressor. Therefore statesmen must ask the question whether their policies 
are likely to produce the kind of international order in which their values can 


survive. In this sense they transcend national self-interest at the point of 
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the query, “everything considered, what is best for the world?" Indeed "a state 
may fairly acquire virtue from the very fact that it contrives to make its self- 
interest harmonize with something that is good for the world in general." A 
case in point may be the liquidation of large segments of the British Empire 
when morality and the necessity of reducing its overseas commitments converged 
in a common policy. In this same connection, the intrinsic logic of the Marshall 
Plan comes naturally to mind. In Mr. Butterfield's words: 

"Whether we are practising diplomacy, or conducting a war, or 

negotiating a peace treaty, our ultimate objective is the 

maintenance and the development of an international order. 

This is the purpose which transcends national egotism and 


puts the boundary to self-interest - the purpose to which all 
our more immediate aims in foreign policy have reference." 


It is striking that another tiny European country has given us the 
second writer of note on international morality. Judge Charles de Visscher of 
Belgium is a philosopher and international jurist, formerly a member of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and now Professor at the dndvenaten of Louvain. An 


English translation of his classic treatise, Theory and Reality in Public Inter- 


national Law has recently been published by the Princeton University Press. In 
importance it has already been compared by some to the writings of Grotius and 
Vattel. Whatever its place in the annals may be, however, its doctrines for 
present-day international law are profoundly significant. Against the overly 
Sanguine proposals of most international lawyers, de Visscher cautions that law 
cannot be built upon a heedless sacrifice of reality. In this connection he notes 
that politics which makes the preservation of the power of states an inescapable 
minimum objective is still the dominant factor in international relations. More- 


over, the international order to which Butterfield aliuded is not based on a 


moral and political commmity. In broadest terms de Visscher observes that. it 
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js in contact with the world outside that any social groups differentiates and 


becomes conscious of itself; only against the stranger does its solidarity 
fully assert itself. In particular the modern state owes it historical cohesion 
and community to external pressures and the sentiments of national and collec- 
tive loyalty generated thereby. International society is lacking in these in- 
centives to greater solidarity. It substitutes for them an appeal to sacrifice 
and to a common supranational good. But this perception is closed to the great 
majority of mankind. In the State it is vital interests and the most highly 
political experiences that evoke supreme solidarities. In the international 
realm, the opposite is true, for minor solidarities of an economic or technical 
order can be found but the nearer one approaches vital questions, such as the 
preservation of peace and the prevention of war, the less influence the commu- 
nity has on its members. "If the international community, or more accurately 
the sense of such a community, finds so little echo in individual consciences, 
this is less because power obstructs it than because of the Selictaien sectors 

of men are still infinitely less accessible to the doubtless real but certainly 
remote solidarities that it evokes than to the immediate and tangible solidari- 


ties that impose themselves upon them in the framework of national life." 


Judge de Visscher is constrained to discuss moral and political 
realities because he believes that "neither politics nor law will ensure equi- 
librium and peace in the world without the ‘moral infrastructure. '" At present, 
men are disposed to transfer all their most important moral impulses to the 
state. Loyalty to the group is seen as the cardinal site for the individual 
end may even require him to condone behavior by the group person he would con- 
dem in himself. "The morality that peoples practice in their mutual relations 


is in large measure the product of their historical partitioning. They are re- 


fractory to a higher morality only because their sentiments like their interests 
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continue to gravitate exclusively about the units which are ‘stings the hation- 
States. These, though theoretically subordinate to the higher unity are in fact 
real and almost absolute centers of moral cohesion." "Sacred egoism,' the fas- 
cist formula, was only the Clustering tpecnstent of collective morality which 
makes the national good the supreme good and civil duty the absolute duty. 
"Merely to invoke the idea of an international community, as the habit is, is 
immediately to move into a vicious circle, for it is to postulate in men, shut 
in their national compartments, something they still largely lack, namely the 
community spirit, the deliberate adherence ie mannan values." Thus 

Judge de Visscher is sharply critical of much of earlier international law. 

He bases his indictment largely on the grounds that "it exaggerated the speci- 
ficity of international.law, separating it off from the moral, social and po- 
litical data which form its sphere of application and condition its effective- 
ness." If international lawyers re-examine the law in its social context, they 
will discover the obstacles confronting the extension of any normative order 


and thereby make law a more relevant if modest force. 


As we come down to the present date, the dread disease which enfeebled 
international law as the expression of a normative order, has also made tees 
sible the attainment of other modes of world order. In de Visscher's words: 
"Collective security, common interest of all nations in the maintenance of an 
indivisible peace, outlawry of war - none of these high objectives could touch 
off that instantaneous rational illumination of public opinion, or better, that 
swift onrush of sentiments that could have penetrated the depths, enlarged 
horizons, and convinced men of the new necessities of international life." The 
simple notion that international law and morality once proclaimed would be 


swept along by the consciences of public opinion is thrown into question and 
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and the mischievous might suggest that certain present-day American statesmen 


would find de Visscher more instructive bedside reading than mystery stories. 


Judge de Visscher quotes the aphorism of J. B. Bossuet: "The greatest disorder 
of the mind is to believe things because one wants them to be so and not be- 


cause one has seen that they are so." 


It is a fair question then to ask how Judge de Visscher seeks to 


meet these seemingly overwhelming and oppressive problems? If we can give a 


much too abbreviated response, he calls for a drastic change in the modern 


conception of the State and its power. "These pulled down from their present 
eminence as the supreme goals of political copumduation, must be subordinated 
to the ends of the human person." Here we find a link between national and 
z international social development; the approach to a broader morality ironically 
demands a narrowing. of the exclusive moral claims of the all powerful nation- 
k state. "For the State's unceasing invasion of all fields of human activity, 
even in democratic countries, seems to point to the consolidation and increase 
rather than the subordination of its power. How can the State organization be 
used to maximize individual welfare and yet be prevented from usurping the po- 


sition of the end in itself?" The human ends of politics and the obstacles to 


their attainment are the common problems of contemporary law and politics 


whether in the national or international sphere. The human end of politics 


from a purely formal point of view "may be defined as the pursuit of the common 


good, understood as that which in a community should ensure the good of each 


in the good of the collectivity." Whenever the notion of the common good is no 
longer harnessed to human ends, there sets in a fatal deterioration in the ends 
of power. These human ends have been dealt with somewhat naively and impa- 


tiently in some of the declarations by the United Nations in the proposed 
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Covenant on Human Rights. But de Visscher concludes: "It is the fate of any 
idea of a highly spiritual character to be exposed to some distortion when it 

jg introduced into a new environment.../Yet/ the bond that is being established 
beyond any shadow of doubt between the rights of man on the one hand, and the 
maintenance of peace and respect for law on the other hand, constitutes the first 
assertion by the international nee pee of a great moral and civilizing 
principle...A functional conception of power here joins hands with Christian 
doctrine, making human values - the only values that can command universal ac- 
ceptance - the ultimate point of convergence of peace and a We must neither 


count upon its immediate efficacy, nor reject the hopes that it awakens." 


The third voice that deserves a hearing is Hans J. Morgenthau, a political 
theorist who looks with the realist's discerning eye at the moral claims often 
put forward by states in justifying their conduct. He finds and submits im- 
pressive evidence that most of the protestations of selfless and humanitarian 
conduct by states are not realized in practice. For instance, the keeping of 
promises, the protection of minorities and the repudiation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy are honored as often in the breach as in the keeping, 


especially when vital interests are at stake. The lessons of history are evoked 


with convincing effect. 


Yet in one broad area he is much impressed with the role of morality, 


He notes that 


namely, in the effects of moral restraints on the use of power. 
for certain lines of contemporary conduct moral restraints impose an almost 
absolute barrier. Viewed in terms of power politics, the use of almost any 


device to increase a state's power and reduce that of its antagonist would seem 


justifiable. In practice human life is protected even at the expense of na- 


tional aims. In an earlier day practice appears to have been more unrestrained. 
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"According to its official records, the Republic of Venice, from 1415 to 1525, 
planned or attempted about 200 assassinations" to weaken its prospective foes. 
Moreover, the Venetians carried on their rolls an official poisoner. Cardinals 
brought their own butlers and wine to papal coronations for fear ‘they might be 
poisoned. Obviously today it is not a matter of indifference to a state whether 
friendly or antagonistic leaders are in power in neighboring states or whether 
their policies of hostility and aggression are capable of Lachenalia Sen. 
Furthermore, the technical difficulties of shaposine of unfriendly leaders are 
if anything less difficult today than in the past. Yet through the civilizing 
influence of present-day practical morality these acts have become ethically 
reprehensible and normally impossible of execution. Or take the present atti- 
tude toward larger political groups. Clemenceau described the nature of the 
German problem for France and Europe when he declared that there were 20,000,000 
Germans too many. The expedient way of dealing with this problem would be the 
decisive method by which the Romans solved the Carthaginian problem once and for 
all. Yet there are moral restraints Serene the prohibition of mass killings 
in peacetime that for all practical purposes have ruled this out as a serious 
possibility, even though Sir Winston Churchill's memoirs tell of Molotov 's pre- 
cautions in wartime conferences i concealing a revolver under his pillow. The 
fundamental difference between two conceptions of international: politics, one 
operating within moral restraints and the other outside this moral universe is 
graphically illustrated by the exchange between Stalin and Churchill at the 
Teheran Conference. Churchill reports a conversation with Stalin regarding the 
treatment to be inflicted upon the Germans following World War ITI: 
The German General Staff, he said, must be liquidated. 

The whole force of Hitler's mighty armies depended upon about 

fifty thousand officers and technicians. If these were rounded 

up and shot at the end of the war, German military strength would 

be extirpated. On this I thought it right to say: "The British 


Parliament and public will never tolerate mass executions. Even 
if in war passion they allowed them to begin, they would turn 
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violently against those responsible after the first butchery 
had taken place. The Soviets must be under no delusion on this 
point." 

Stalin however, perhaps only in mischief, pursued the 
subject. "Fifty Thousand," he said, "must be shot." I was deeply 
angered. "I would rather," I said, "be taken out into the garden ~ 


here and now and be shot myself than sully my own and my country's 
honour by such infamy." 


There —_— also been a whole procession of attempts to impose moral 
restraints on the conduct of war especially with respect to the protection of 
human life. Following the Thirty Years' War, the conception flowered that war 
was not a contest between whole populations. Distinctions between combatants 
and noncombatants grew up and the aim of protection of civilians in combat was 
sought. Between 1581 and 1864, 291 international agreements were concluded for 
the protection of the wounded and the sick. The lives and well-being of pris- 
oners of war were safeguarded and conventions were concluded for the humaniging 
of the conduct of war, e.g., the Hague Declaration of 1899 prohibiting the use 
‘of dumdum bullets. More recently the emphasis has shifted from rules for the 
conduct of war to the outright moral condemnation of conflict. All this must 
be seen less as the product of expediency and more as the outgrowth of moral 
convictions. It is worthy of mention that one of the principal students of 
power in international politics has devoted a major part of his writings to 
an analysis of the moral restraints on power W Finally, it is redundant to say 
that the American theologian Reinhold Niebuhr has influenced thinking on inter- | 
national morality. George F. Kennan has called him "the father of all of us" 
writing on international politics. Niebuhr is persuaded that men and stakes 
cannot follow their interest without claiming to do so in obedience to some 


general scheme of values. Two very grave moral and practical questions have 


Continued to trouble him and have led him to make a series of distinctions 
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regarding the national interest. First, he has asked whether a consistent em- es 


phasis upon the national interest is not as self-defeating in national, as it 

jg in individual, life. Or put in other terms, does not a nation concerned too 
much with its own interests define those interests so narrowly and so immediately 
(as for instance in terms of military security) that the interests and securities, 
which depend upon common devotion to principles of justice and upon established 
mutualities in a community of nations, are sacrificed? Secondly, nations which 
insist on the one hand that they cannot act — their interest claim, as soon 
as they act, that they have acted not out of self-interest but in obedience to 
higher objectives like "civilization" or "justice." Applied to the conduct of 
contemporary American foreign relations, we claim more for the benevolence of our 
policies than they deserve and arouse the resentment of peoples already inclined 
to envy our power and wealth. Thus national interest is imperilled at one time 
by the hazard of moral cynicism and at another time by moral pretension and 
hypocrisy. In his earlier writings on the subject Niebuhr has dealt with ‘im 


first of these questions and more recently with the second. In the evolution 


of his thinking, moreover, he has come to view them as parts of a single problem. 


The problem involves our continued ambivalence toward the moral issue, claiming 


at one moment that nations have no obligations beyond their interests and at the 


next moment that they are engaged in a high moral crusade without regard for 


interests. 


Moral cynicism arises from the identification of the brutal facts with 


the normative aspects of international politics. Interest which is the lowest 


conmon denominator of political behavior is made the highest practical standard. 
It is, of course, obvious that the ultimate norms of religion are almost never 
ve ethical standards of politics, which is generally marked by some 


form of coercion, force, or resistance. 
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Pacifists and perfectionists ics aide to translate the law of 
love of the Kingdom of God directly into the language of politics provide at 
best a protest and at worst a wholly unrealistic and harmful alternative to 
a more cynical approach. They try to make a success story out of the story of 
the Cross. There is one form of pacifism, pragmatic in character, which ac- 
cepts the world as it is with interest set against interest and seeks through 
political imagination and intelligence to adjust, harmonize and mitigate the 
conflict on the i dlinaiaiialeide that overt violence is a great social evil. For 
the most part, however, the purest standards of love and generosity one ain 
directly relevant to the life of nations. But neither are they wholly irrele- 


vant as final norms, for while love is impossible in that it is never fully 


realizable in history, it never loses its significance as an ultimate moral 


norm. It inspires and makes possible ethical conduct at a more proximate level 


and provides a standard against which social ethics may be evaluated and judged. 


If the standard of love is to be made useful and relevant, however, 
it must be translated into relative and proximate -terms more appropriate to the 
realities of politics. Justice for Niebuhr satisfies this demand as the most 
significant approximation of the ideal of love in politics. But justice in- 
volving the compromise of love with the darker elements of politics is also its 
contradiction. It should be explained that Niebuhr i his analysis of the 
international scene proceeds simultaneously at two levels. He constructs a 
rational theory of the behavior of states based on the primacy of their interests - 
and here he travels the same road as other contemporary realists. "Beyond na- 
tional interest," however, he is concerned to establish a normative theory in 
order to avert what he has called the abyss of moral cynicism inherent in a 


merely rational theory. If I understand him he believes that this normative 
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approach is applicable in the more integrated communities of western civiliza- 


tion but less relevant for the nascent world society. In his most recent writings, 


he has addressed himself to the problem of prestige which along with a nation's 


capacity for force he considers essential ingredients of national power and in- 


fluence. 


To mention one difference among the four theorists, Niebuhr along with 
Morgenthau has been most consistent in stressing the peculiarities and uniqueness 


of collective morality. He notes the ferocity and intensity of the struggle 


among groups, when compared to the rivalry of individuals, stemming from the 
tendency of collectivities like the nation to express both the virtue and self- 
ishness of their members. One consequence of modern mass society had been to 
thwart the attainment of personal security and the satisfaction of basic human 
aspirations, especially for particular groups. Frustrated individuals strive 


to fulfill themselves vicariously by projecting their ego to the level of the 


national ego. In mass society, collective attainments offer possibilities of 
self-aggrandizement which individual pretensions no longer serve. At the same 

: time, appeals are made to the loyalty, self-sacrifice and devotion of individuals 
in the group. In this way, social unity is built on the virtuous as well as the i 
selfish side of man's nature; the twin elements of collective strength become 
self-sacrificial loyalty and frustrated aggressions. From this it follows that 
politics is the more contentious and ruthless because of the unselfish loyalty 

of the members of groups, which become laws unto themselves unrestrained by 

their obedient and worshipful members. Group pride is in fact the acai 

of individual loyalty and group consciousness; contempt for another group is the 
pathetic form which respect for our om frequently takes. The tender emotions 


which bind the family together sometimes are expressed in indifference for the 
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welfare of other families. In international soltels a nation made up of men of 
the greatest religious goodwill would be jens than loving toward other nations 
for its virtue would be channeled into loyalty to itself thus increasing that 
nation's selfishness. The consequence for Niebuhr's political theory is his 

conclusion that "society...merely cumulates the egoism of individuals and trans- 
mutes their individual altruism into collective egoism so that the egoism of the 


group has a double force. For this reason no group acts from purely unselfish 


or even mutual intent and politics is therefore bound to be a contest of power." 


2. The Fourfold Limitation of International Morality 

The insights and the wisdom of the four observers.stand out most 
clearly against the background of four persistent problems or limitations lying 
at the roots of most of: our modern confusion and uncertainty regarding principle 
and necessity. Moreover, the difficulties of some of their views may be seen 
most clearly in this way. The first problem or limitation results from the 
tendency of states to see their national purposes as universal principles and 
ends. The second limitation stems from the effect of this spirit of national 
self-righteousness upon international tensions and conflicts. The third limi- 
tation arises feos the nature of collective morality and its apparent differences 
with individual morality. The fourth limitation derives from the fact there are 


few if any absolutes in international politics. 


To take the first limitation then the fundamental source and cause of 
what has been called nationalistic rests in a profound human dilemma. 
We are never as moral as we claim to be. This is true of the parent who disci- 
Plines the child "for its own good" no less than of the fice facilis who works 
its will on less powerful states. Even when justice is the goal of a loving 


father it invariably becomes mixed with coercion, caprice and injustice. The 
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Athenian envoys to Melos who were perhaps more transparently honest than some 


of their latter-day successors said of a powerful rival: "of all the men we 
know they are most conspicuous in considering what is agreeable honourable and — 
what is expedient just." Centuries later the historian Dicey found that in 
Western society: "Men come easily to believe that arrangements agreeable to 
themselves are beneficial to others." Nations with few exceptions have seen 
their cause and supremacy as equivalent to universal justice. Lord Wolseley 


maintained: "I have but one great object in this world, and that is to maintain 


the greatness of the Empire. But apart from my John Bull sentiment upon the 
point, I firmly believe that in doing so I work in the cause of Christianity, 
of peace, of civilization, and the happiness of the human race generally." Or 
‘ in 1935 in an early phase of his writings, Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee discovered 


that the security of the British Empire "was also the supreme interest of the 


whole world." 


Nor is American history lacking in comparable examples. It provides 


the story of President McKinley who spent the night in prayer for divine guidance 


before deciding as one might have expected to annex the Philippines. Or Presi- 


dent Wilson who following the bombardment of Vera Cruz in 1914 assured the world 


that "the United States had gone to Mexico to serve mankind" and who shortly 
before our entry into World War I identified American principles and American 
policies as "the principles of mankind...(which) must prevail." We are reminded 
of de Tocqueville's words: "If I say to an American that the country he lives 
in is a fine one, aye, he replies and there is not its equal in the ar If 

I applaud the freedom its inhabitants enjoy he answers ‘freedom is a fine thing 
but few nations are worthy of it.' If I remark on the purity of morals that. 


distinguishes the United States he declares 'I can imagine that a stranger who 
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has witnessed the corruption which prevails in other ‘iettone ticigtd be astonished 
at the difference.' At length I leave him to a contemplation of himself but 
he returns to the charge and does not desist until he has got me to repeat all 
I have been saying. It is tinatiatbes to conceive a more troublesome and gar- 
rulous patriotism." | 
It should of inten be obvious that every nation has its own form 

of spiritual pride, its own peculiar version. Our version is compounded I 
would suppose of several factors. The first derives from the role of the imni- 
grant who had turned his back on the vices of Europe and was making a new begin- 
ning. Having shaken the dust of the old world from his feet, he was anxious to 
prove that none of its ancient failings were his failings. Their purposes often 
sullied by the ambiguities and compromises bound up with national existence in 

_ the cockpit of Europe were not his purposes. And strikingly enough his affirma- 
tions of moral purity - or more specifically those by which national leaders 
appealed to his virtue - seemed to be confirmed by early American social history. 
In the first phases of this history the frontier saved us from the acrimony of 
class struggle and later our superior technology gave new outlets to the ambitious 


and adventurous. Beyond this we were freed from international responsibility 


by the fortuitous coincidence of our geographic isolation and a European equilib- 


rium of power which British policy and naval power was dedicated to preserve. 


In such a world, ~it was natural to assume that domestic policies were more im- 
portant than foreign policy and that the alliances so prevalent on the European 


scene were an expensive and pernicious nuisance. These objective conditions have 
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passed but the psychology they inspired lingers on, for instance, in the sweeping 
and indignant denunciations of the exercise of power by European states followed 


abruptly by our own decision to use force unilaterally if necessary in the 


Middle Fast, 
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A second factor shaping the American outlook results from the fact 
that our prevailing philosophy of international relations has been a curious 
plending of legalism and rationalism. Law and reason are of course indis- 
pensable ingredients of an orderly life. They are precious fruits of the 
flowering of a free community and the good.life. And ultimately peace be- 
comes inevitable only when law and order prevail. However the tragedy of much 
of our thinking has been to assume this ultimate end was either realized or 
shortly realizable and to tailor our words and sometimes our deeds to fit this 
mistaken assumption. American lawyers whose influence on our pay rela- 
tions has been immense have confused the realities of municipal law with the 
hopes of international law. They have imposed on the international system 
burdens it could not bear. If the problem was war, it must be outlawed (the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact). If the peril was aggression a legal formula proscribing 
and defining it was the goal - even though a few months ago a United Nations 
Commission gave up this task in despair. If states trembled in a state of in- 


security, reassure them with security pacts heaped one upon the other! If a 


state threatened the peace, pass a resolution! All these acts so frequently 


a positive force in organized and integrated communities, have on balance 
weakened the feeble system of international order, for pacts, declarations 


and formulas at odds with the realities of international life tempt the law- 


less to reckless adventures and the law-abiding to a whole chain of emotional 
responses beginning with self-righteousness and indignation, shading off into 


disillusionment and finally into despair. 


If we have suffered from legalism, the price of liberal rationalism 


has been still greater. It has been said of the League of Nations and the 


United Nations that they represent an attempt to apply the principles of 
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John Locke's liberalism to the machinery of intepantional order, ‘Shey carry 
into world affairs the outlook of a liberal democratic society. One rather 
acute critic has noted in some rational spokesmen the deediudes to believe that 
there existed a card index of situations or events to be consulted for the 
appropriate and prescribed action whenever the event or situation turns up. 


There is a temptation to value standardized procedures more than prudence, the 


perfection of machinery more than political wisdom. Four decades of experience 
in transplanting liberal rationalism to the world scene have taught that this 
approach which logically is unexceptional can be full of unforeseen difficulties. 
This is not the place to discuss these problems except to suggest that where 
prestige of states is involved rational discussion need sink siniiisaiakiae be 

served by open forums. Mr. Lester Pearson has written of the problems of 
diplomacy in a "goldfish bowl." Moreover, responsible international conduct 

is not the necessary result of gathering together representatives of up to 


eighty states differing widely in size, in power, and in political, economic 


z and cultural developments. States not affected by events and not required to 
: sacrifice vital interests can more easily strike poses than those whose security 
3 is in jeopardy. Nations with limited interests in a question may band together 


3 to outvote states whose survival may be at stake. It would be helpful to know 


how often uninstructed delegates on matters of no concern to their government 


throw their votes capriciously to the support of a resolution for which they 


would be unwilling to accept direct national responsibility. It would be useful 


to discover how often states turn to the United Nations when they are unwilling 


or unable to evolve a viable foreign policy of their own. 
To ask such questions is not to detract from the vital and con- 


structive role of the United Nations. However if this new international 
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institution is to survive and grow, its members must face the hard facts con- 


cerning it. It provides a set of methods and procedures and embodies certain 


fundamental aims and goals. It can contribute only what its members bring to its 
affairs in the form of policies, resources and loyalties. It will not in the 
foreseeable future be a substitute for foreign policy and we should rented our- 
selves continually of this when we are tempted to drop the hard issues and 
unsolved problems in its lap. One observer has argued: "When the government 
of the United States is asked, What is your policy for the Middle East? and 

it replies We shall act through the United Nations, it has only replied to the 
procedural question and still owes an answer to the all-important question, 
What is your United States policy for the Middle East?" A former Secretary of 
State in a recent statement to the House Foreign Affairs Committee declared: 
"It will not do to say that the United Nations will determine policy, make de- 
cisions, and enforce them. The United Nations is not a supranational entity 
with a mind, a will and power. It is a forum, and no more than the nations 


which meet there. Nothing more comes out of it than is put into it. 


"If a great nation, like the United States, looks to the United 


Nations to form American policy, instead of fighting in the United Nations 


for what the American Government believes should be done, then we have com- 
mitted an unprecedented abdication of responsibility and power. We deserve 
what we get. If we believe our when we 
join in the United Nations to pass resolutions which are defied, and which we 


have no intention of backing up, we have engaged in a most dangerous form of 


self-deception." 


The second limitation on morality arises from the dread conflict 


voday between giant organized systems of self-righteousness. The 
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most profound na far-reaching change in the last half-century is not the tech- 
nological revolution or even the revolt of three-quarters of the world's people 
against so-called colonial domination. Rather it has been the fragmentation of 
a formerly cohesive international society into morally self-sufficient national 
communities. This change has brought civilization to the threshold of a twilight 
era in international morality. It has prompted Dean Roscoe Pound to say: "It 
might be maintained plausibly that a moral order among states was nearer attain- 
ment in the middle of the eighteenth century than it is today." In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century and to a lessening degree up to the First World 
War international morality addressed itself to a body of aristocratic sovereigns 
who spoke the same language, shared common cultural values, were bound by family 
ties, and, in a word, were members of the same club. Their goals were simple 


and limited. They might seek a piece of territory, a bit of glory or greater 


power and prestige. But the whole world was not their oyster and they accepted 
the fact that they were partners in an international order that "gentlemen" were 


pledged to preserve. 


This aristocratic fraternity of leaders who preferred speaking with 
one another rather than with their own peoples has passed and in its place is a 
leadership responsible to the popular will. In consequence we witness the kalei- 
doscopic spectacle of a rapid and continuous turnover of diplomatists who must 
deal with one another. The popular selection of officials with all its poten- 
tialities for good has shattered the community of interests and the imponderable 
ties of loyalty and affection on which a crude but unmistakable personal inter- 
national morality had been based virtually from the seventeenth century until 
the eve of World War I. In this era the morality of individual leaders was 


identical with the morality of States. Lest we too hastily dismiss the benefits 
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that flowed from these ties we need only reflect that Anglo-American unity was 


more recently served by the comradeship of a Churchill and an Eisenhower and 
that the former's dream enunciated as early as his Fulton Speech in 1947 was 
perceived and carried forward by the President in the Meeting at the Summit at 
Geneva. Nor can we discount the bonds that unite our present leader with cer- 
tain prominent Russian military and political leaders. It is also worth noting 
that the crumbling Anglo-American alliance was strengthened when the President's 
wartime colleague became Prime Minister Macmillan. These examples are the ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule. Contrast this with the task of Ambassador Lodge 
working in the United Nations without benefit of long contact and friendly 
relations with some of our Latin American and European ities. Or note the 
effects of the mass exodus from Washington following 1952 of some of our most 
experienced diplomatists, e.g., that remarkable group surrounding George F. 
Kennan and Paul Nitze in the Policy Planning Staff. Furthermore, you may re- 
call that in the eighteen months from July 1945 to 1947, the U.S. had three 
secretaries of state and of all policy-making officials of the State Department, 
i.e., under and assistant secretaries of state, in office as of October 1945, none 
was still in office two years later. One need not despair of democracy to confess 
that this phenomenon of the rapid fluctuation of personnel with its consequences 
both for continuity of policy and community of interests with the leaders of 
other nations whose membership is similarly in flux presents us with a major 
problem. Observing this trend, Hans J. Morgenthau eiitanies "Ethical rules have 
their seat in the consciences of individual men. Government by clearly identi- 
fiable men who can be held personally accountable for their acts is therefore 


the precondition for the existence of an effective system of international ethics." 
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This factor of a passing international corps of leaders is but a 
symptom of an infinitely more profound transformation of international society. 
The fabric of moral consensus which existed among approximately equal political 
entities has been rent by the rise of separate and self-contained moral systens 
which today take the form of national political religions. These changes have 
weakened to the point of ineffectiveness supranational moral rules of conduct 
and have endowed particular national ethical systems with universal validity. 
What is at stake wie in the world conflict is a system of beliefs and ethical 
convictions. Gone is the era of the eighteenth century described by Gibbon in 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire in which wars were "temperate and un- 
decisive contests" which "cannot essentially injure our general state of happi- 


ness, the system of arts, and laws, and manners." 


Righteousness plainly has a place in an assessment of the behavior of 
states. Yet the patterns of history are more complex than this. For example, 
we are often told that Germany has invaded France four times within a century 
and a quarter. Who among us remembers that on the first occasion it was England 
and Russia which finally induced the German powers to join them in rolling back 


the tide of Napoleonic empire? Who recalls that on a second occasion France made 


. Clear that if it won the War of 1870, it had in mind in Belgium, Luxembourg, and 


elsewhere a more scandalous aggrandizement than Bismarck ever dreamed of? Who 
is aware that the crime of Alsace-Lorraine begins not in 1871 but with the ag- 
gressions of Louis XIV? Multiply these instances a hundredfold and the whole 
tragically complex pattern of history unfolds and-calls for understanding of a 
kind that is blurred rather than clarified by national self-righteousness which 
destroys the international order and the prospects for an accomnodation of in- 


terests on the basis of mutual respect and trust. 
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The third limitation has its origin in collective as distinct from 


jndividual morality, an issue on which the four writers place different degrees 


of emphasis. This is the other side of the coin from the self-righteousness 


about which I have been speaking. Religious ethics calls self-interest into 


question. Man must lose himself in order to find himself. As soon as we move 

to the level of organized communities, the problem of legitimate self-interest 
arises for political ethics takes self-interest for granted. A political leader 
cannot ask his people to sacrifice themselves. His first duty is to preserve 

the Constitution and he owes allegiance to the safety and well-being of the nation 
and of its generations yet unborn. Short of treason he cannot bargain away what 
he holds in trust. Moreover in another respect any equating of morality in in- 
dividual relations with international morality is bound to be misleading. One 

of our great American Presidents who can hardly be dismissed for lack of moral 
fervor was Woodrow Wilson. Ina lecture at Princeton he declared: "Morality is 
a great deal bigger than law. The individual morality is the sense of right or 
wrong of one man. The social morality must strike an average. This is where 
reformers make their tragic mistake. There can be no compromise in individual 
morality but there has to be a compromise, an average, in social morality. There 
is indeed an element of morality ‘ie the very fact of compromise in social under- 
takings." In this same vein we recall the words of Cavour: "If we had done for 


ourselves what we did for the state, what scoundrels we would have been." 


Reinhold Niebuhr has distinguished between moral man and immoral society 
and while he has subsequently modified the sharp lines of his dichotomy, he would 
hold, I believe, to the "hidden truth" which this distinction lays bare. Accord- 
ingly, those virtues of gentleness, magnanimity, love and trust which enrich: the 


dinensions of our family life at its best and are possible in the more intimate 
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communities in which we move and have our being, must be viewed with circum- 
spection, reserve and uncertainty on the world stage where states through . 
power and force press their claims and counterclaims. We may as moral beings 
deplore and renounce the evil portents of a massive armaments program but who 
among us, if responsible for the nation's security, would have persisted in 
meeting Soviet power through compassion and the repudiation of force? Or who 
confronted by the threat to Western civilization of the Nazi juggernaut would 
have turned aside an alliance with the equally oppressive Russian communist 


regime? Burckhardt observed that "for every truth there is a balancing truth." 


Assertions such as those by Herbert Butterfield that the only morality is 
individual morality have to be seen in the light of the differences between 


the individual and the collectivity and the imperatives to which each must 


respond. 


A fourth limitation derives from the proposition that there are few 


if any absolutes in international politics. Lord Acton warned that "an absolute 


rs 


principle is as absurd as absolute power." In foreign relations particularly, 


of, say, all the workers of Europe or of the world scarcely deters British and 


: every attempt to conceive political ethics in absolute terms has floundered on 
. the shoals of circumstance. This is because broad moral principles seldom if 
: ever can be said to furnish a direct, precise and unambiguous guide to action. 
; For example, the noble injunction "Thou Shalt Not Kill" has only a peripheral 
; relevance: when nations are suddenly plunged into total war. Moreover, less ul- 
: timate moral and political principles such as a belief in the common interests 


German laborers from going to war against one another when their nations see 


their interests in conflict, 
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There is another absolute principle with which Americans in particular 
are familiar. In the aftermath of World War I, we blithely assumed that the crea- 
tion of democratic regimes everywhere would remove the threat of conflict. This 
tempting illusion has since come home to haunt us. Om.one hand it was illusory 
to believe we could play any more than a marginal role in shaping the evolution of 
other political systems beyond the jurisdiction of this nation. Not only is our 
power limited but,more fundamental, political institutions are matters of organic 
growth. The ways in which people move toward more enlightened government consti- 
tute the profoundest processes of national life. Nor are we persuaded that we 
have penetrated the veil concealing the mystery of the absolutely best state for 
all peoples. The words of de Tocqueville written in 1831 ici the United States 
have deeper meaning for us today: "The more I see of this country the aie I admit 
myself penetrated with this truth: that there is nothing absolute in the theo- 
retical value of political institutions, and that their efficiency depends almost 
always on the original circumstances and the social conditions of people to whom 
they are applied." In any event the patios is unmistakable that the trappings of 
democracy can be used for purposes as cruel and bellicose as those of autocratic 
regimes. One need only mention in passing the rise of totalitarian democracies; 
the ability of tyrants, for iae in the Middle East, to manipulate democratic 
machinery and symbols to their own selfish ends; the pattern of. ideological con- 
quest evolved during the libertarian French Revolution and the annexationist 


dreams of the German liberals of 1848. 


3. Necessity and the New Balance of Power 
Historians looking back on the events of international politics fol- 
lowing World War II will doubtless stress the massive concentration of influence 


and authority in two world powers, the United States and the Soviet Union. The 
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novelty of this configuration may be seen by contrast with the seventeenth, 
eighteenth or nineteenth centuries when numerous states of more or less equal 
power crowded the European landscape. The power of the Soviet Union so greatly 
overshadowed that of any other European country that the whole of Western Europe 
buttressed by the United States was compelled to organize its military and 
economic resources to preserve the balance of power. In the same way, American 
power inspired an editorialist of The Economist (London) to say: "In any com- 
parison of the potential resources of the Great Powers the United States, even 
before Hitler's war, far outstripped every other nation in the world in material 
strength, in scale of industrialization, in weight of resources, in standards 

of living, by every index of output and consumption. And the war, which all but 
doubled the American national income while it either ruined or severely weakened 
every other Great Power, has enormously increased the scale upon which the United 


States now towers above its fellows." 


This condition of two immensely powerful states each with the capacity 
to fatefully damage if not destroy the other and each commanding the homage and 
obedient cooperation of friendly if not client states has obtained for the better 
part of the past decade. The objective basis on which the Soviet Union and the 
United States have founded their relationships has been what Winston Churchill 
described as a "balance of terror," not the mutual confidence and trust of moral 
consensus. Necessity and their respective power has induced the super-powers 


to follow policies of limitation and restraint as in Korea, Berlin and Eastern 


Europe even though the elements that constitute the equilibrium of forces be- 
tween them have continually shifted with advances in military technology. Bipo- 


larity and the nature of Russian and American objectives have made possible a 


decade of uneasy peace not because of morality but due to common sense. Harold 


Nicolson has observed: "Diplomacy is not a system of moral philosophy; it is, 
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as Sir Ernest Satow defined it, 'the applicatign of intelligence and tact to the 


conduct of official relations between the governments of independent States.! 
The worst kind of diplomatists are missionaries, fanatics and lawyers; the best 
kind are the reasonable and humane sceptics." Soviet diplomats plainly have not 
been noted for their tact but the best among them have shown a scepticism and 
common sense, a preference for policies of advance and retreat and have sabeiul 
thereby such grudging respect of western statesmen as may be illustrated in the 
statement of the present British Chancellor of the Exchequer rd Captain Peter 
Thorneycroft: "The Russians are nothing if not realists." Nonetheless, until 
recently these restraints have resided in the political judgment of the leaders 
of two mighty states who are endlessly tempted to assume they possess greater 


power and virtue than tne rest of the world. 


The new balance of power has altered the relationship between necessity 


and foreign policy and introduced novel limits and restraints on the actions of 


the two giants. The more than twenty nations who have emerged since the war and 
. their friends in the Middle East, Africa and Asia constitute a major force in 
Be world politics. Their ultimate power may be exaggerated by their strategic role 


in the United Nations where they hold the balance of power but their importance 


: - Seems destined to increase in the future. Both Moscow and Washington have shown 
a consistent unwillingness to act without counting the consequences among the so- 


called underdeveloped countries. Beyond this the bipolar world has shown signs 


of crumbling on the edges of Soviet and American power and authority. Europe's 


crisis in October of 1956 had its roots in a recovery of national identity on that 
continent. For nearly a decade the postwar "Grand Alliance" between Europe and 


America was founded on mutual or identical interests. Both Europe's recovery 
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and its security were guaranteed by American power for its recovery was an out- 
growth of the Marshall Plan and its security rested ultimately with our atomic 
monopoly. In this context it mattered little that certain concrete European in- 
terests in Asia and the Near East were sometimes at odds with American interests. 
Economic, political and military necessity dictated that Europe stand with the 
United States or invite catastrophe and possibly national suicide. Ironically 
the success of European recovery followed by the withdrawal of Marshall aid 
undermined the first pillar of this concert of power. The Russian explosion 

of an atomic bomb shattered the other pillar. At this point Europe far from 
being reassured by our stockpile of bombs, trembled in fear at the thought of 
being pulverized by one side or the other and nations like France and Britain 
whose postwar policies had often been subordinated to American programs stirred, 
questioned their policies and reasserted their sovereign rights on such matters 
as the fulfillment of rearmament pledges (the British White Paper is merely the 
logical culmination of these tendencies accelerated, perhaps, by diplomatic in- 
eptitudes on both sides). Chancellor Adenauer called for a United Europe capable 


of standing upon its own feet in a world threatening to pass it by and a speaker 


of the BBC Third Programme predicted: "It is no longer so foolish to think of 


Western Europe as a potential Third Force." 


Simultaneously the eruption within the Soviet Empire made it clear 


that unity of purpose in the East would no longer be taken for granted even under 


the shadow of the Red Army. On November 3, 1956, The Economist (London ) commented: 
"By swift changes, the consequences of which are still incalculable, the peoples 

of Eastern Europe have ceased to be mere pawns on the political chessboard." ‘Po- 
land revolted for "Bread and Freedom," gained a new leader who symbolically 


enough had once been imprisoned for his "nationalist" tendencies, dismissed the 
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Russian General Reindimnelvvline as Minister of Defense and installed a national 
Communist regime. Nationalist sentiment again fanned the flames of revolt in 
Hungary but Hungarians were unwilling or unable to accept a Titoist solution. 
The historic consequences of these changes and their relationship to a more 
general upheaval are beyond prediction but their effect on the beginnings of 


a breakup of the two-power world seem plainly beyond dispute. 


More difficult by far is the question of the effect of these changes 
on international morality. At the risk of oversimplification I would suggest 
that the consequences are bound to be ambiguous. One effect of a multipower 
world will doubtless be to set restraints on conduct. The eurious paradox of 
the present-day international realm is that great nations have never had more 
power, yet they have never had more trouble with the small nations they have 
the power to crush, and the voices of students and peasants in Poland and 
Hungary and rising national groups in Africa, Asia and the Middle East are 
commanding more and more widespread attention. It is written within mankind 
that injustice threatens whenever great weakness is confronted by unlimited 
power. Perhaps this is why victorious nations so often wreak vengeance on 
conquered foes. This tendency has been allayed by the rise of competing centers 
of power and out of the claims and counterclaims of a number of countries for 
influence and respect a rough and approximate justice may result. In the same 
way the ability of the smaller ei ultimately to use nuclear force theo- 
retically might exert the same decisive effect on all use of force that now 
prevails in Soviet and American calculations vis-A4-vis one another. Necessity 


might compel them to turn to the peaceful pursuit of their goals. 


However there is also something terrifying about the specter of twenty 


or more states brandishing absolute weapons. For example, possession of these 
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lethal weapons by Egypt might have deterred the Franco-British-Israeli inter- 


vention but one or the other side might also have been tempted to use them with 
a tragically fatal and chain reaction effect. With the multiplication of the 
producers, the prospect of their use through an accident or in frenzy increases 
perhaps in geometric proportion. Moreover, there are risks as well as oppor=- 
tunities in the sudden catapulting of new and inexperienced nations to positions 
of unaccustomed prominence and world leadership. They will not always be right. 
Almost without exception they lack apprenticeship in the subtleties and uncer- 
tainties of world affairs. Their will as expressed in the liberum veto of the 
holder of the balance of power in the United Nations is not necessarily the 
embodiment of wisdom and virtue. In recent months the trend has become more 
pronounced to equate the positive law of the United Nations with moral law. 

In view of the structure of this body and its original purposes this solution 
of the moral dilemma in foreign policy raises as many questions as it answers. 
Especially in the context of American attitudes on foreign policy, the tendency 
to covet popularity and gratitude, to seek a more intimate relation with other 
nations than is possible, to be too apologetic toward the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and to be forever on the defensive with those who hold up our more ex- 
travagant professions of principle to our practice, these recent changes in the 
balance of power and our instinctive responses are as much a cause for sober 
reflection as for dancing in the streets. It would be a fatal error if beguiled 
by the new configurations of power, American philosophers and policy-makers 
Should assume that because of our sympathy for the newer states, we had tran- 
Scended for the first time in American history the inevitable tension between 


necessity and principle. 
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A leading American has written that one of the unchallenged principles 
in American foreign policy is our traditional opposition to colonialism. "When 
the State Department follows policies which oppose colonialism the American | 
people applaud. When it silat this traditional approach...our people are 
confused and frustrated." Other liberal Americans feel the United States should 
do what it can to dissolve colonial ties that have outlived their usefulness, but 
avoid all sweeping generalizations that lead to a rigid anti-colonialism. The 
dogmas of crusading colonialism or anti-colonialism will not waft the problems 
away. In any case it is probably poor history to suggest there is one American 
tradition for the defense of liberty and freedom in the world. In 1792, the War 
of the First Coalition had united Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, Great Britain and 
the United Netherlands against revolutionary France with whom the United States 
was allied. Those who spoke for coming to the aid of France argued that "the 
cause of France is the cause of liberty; and that we are bound to assist the 
nation on the score of their being engaged in the defense of that cause." 
Washington and Hamilton resisted this trend, the iacae de the Proclamation of 
Neutrality of 1792 and the latter in the Pacificus articles. Hamilton counseled: 
"The obligation to assist the cause of liberty must be deduced from the merits 

of that cause and from the interest we have in its support." There are dilemmas 
involved in our support of liberty or self-determination around the world - as 
Wilson learned - and in the problem. Instead of alternately Set 
and attacking Wilson, we might rather inquire whether his tragic experience has 
any lesson for us. In the recent Middle Eastern crisis, a pro-American British 
journal noticed: "The American desire to keep the good will of the Arab states 
is good sense...but it will defeat itself in the end if, in pursuing it, the 


Americans think in anti-colonial conventions which are current...In that way 


i: 


they will merely seek to please everybody, committing their strength to the sup- 
port of local weak men, and overlooking that the conflicts which trouble the re- 
gion, being real conflicts, require solutions of substance which are bound to 


give offense to some." 


4. Notes on a Theory of International Morality 


Whatever the limits of moral principles, there is need for the type of 


normative theories discussed at the outset of this paper. The late Charles A. 


Beard in considering the role of moral principle suggested that: 


"the mandate of moral obligation appears to be operative 
in three spheres which, on occasion, seem to overlap: .1) the nation 
itself, as something of an independent entity; 2) the nation in re- 


spect of other single nations and certain limited groups of nations; 


and 3) the nations as one unit in a larger whole made up of many 


diverse units forming what is commonly called the community of nations." 


It may be useful taking this as our clue to consider three possible 


layers or dimensions of international morality. Scholars relating these three 
levels of morality might uncover new insights on the relationship of principle 
and necessity. A concluding note on one possible theoretical framework for ap- 


proaching these tantalizing and awesome problems may be in order. 


The core of this conception rests in the moral ectitent of the national 
ee a Whereas it is obvious that the first duty of a nation's foreign policy 
must be to safeguard its territorial integrity and the interests of present and 
future generations, it should also be clear that the moral values of any society 
are protected and defended in this_way. The nation-state is both the problem 
child of international relations and the highest effective expression of a genuine 


moral consensus in large communities. More progress has been made in creating 
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_ freedom and order and opportunities for the individual » say, within the United 


States, than in any foreseeable international community. Moreover, nations can 
in practice usually give moral content however modest to their national self- 


interest while the international interest is more vague and ill-defined. 


The moral dignity of the national interest finds expression in various 
spheres. The interests of a nation's people in its basic values and common wel- 
fare transcending sub-national loyalties are an antidote to crass materialism. 
The mere existence of a citizenry that takes its history and tradition seriously 
assures that a nation's reputation shall not perish nor its will to stay alive 
be destroyed. The sense of membership and of partnership in a common enterprise 
with ancestors who have gone before and heirs who are to follow gives moral 
stamina and political vitality to a society. Moreover, national attachments are 
the one sure and sound basis for transcending partisan political loyalties. In 
a period of crisis in British politics, Winston Churchill counseled his fellow 
Conservatives: "We are Party men but we shall be all the stronger if in every 
action we show ourselves capable, even in this period of stress and provocation, 
of maintaining the division - where there is division - between national and 


party interests." 


In general a more tolerable relationship is achieved between nations 
who speak in their national interest than those who claim to speak for the whole 
world. Hence states while asserting the moral integrity of their interests 
ought never to see them too exclusively as ends in themselves. World patterns 
are too complex and variegated to reserve all virtue to a single state or course 
of action. The periods of greatest decline in international morality have come 
When national purposes have been presented as pure and unsullied goals for ac- 


ceptance or rejection by the rest of the world. There is an important area in 
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foreign policy where national interests must be asserted confidently and with 
pride and courage. Indeed Americans sometimes run the risk, having proclaimed 
our virtue and indulged in all manner of pretentious talk, of alternately feeling 
shame over the fact that we are a great power with a noble tradition and - 
shrinking when not everyone loves us. But our actions will be more honored 

and esteemed if we are somewhat more humble about equating them with final and 
absolute virtue. They can be justified as necessary and proper steps without 
casting them in the form of crusades and filling the air with the most extrava- 


gant claims. 


A second dimension of this conception of the norms and principles of 
international politics is the opposite side of the shield from the national 


interest. 


The one thing which saves the idea of the national interest from itself 


is its essential reciprocity. To the extent that nations are in earnest not alone 


about their own self-interests but in their recognition of the application of 
similar criteria by others, the national interest’ as a guide escapes any tempta- 


tion to conceal real designs for world aggrandizement. The English political 


philosopher Edmund Burke declared: "Nothing is so fatel to a nation as an extreme 


of self-partiality, and the total want of consideration of what others will natu- 
rally hope or fear." After a nation has determined its owmm objective interests 
in terms of its national security, it has an obligation to draw back as it were 


and appraise coolly and realistically the interests of its neighbors. In this 


way alone can nations decide if their interests are compatible or can be adjusted. 


There is no other basis for. true coexistence. It is as tempting as it is hazard- 
ous to treat other peoples as pawns in the struggle to preserve one's own na- 


tional interest. There is a tendency to treat other nations as means instead of 
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’ terests and avoiding collisions and conflicts in so far as it is possible through 


as ends embodied in their own national purposes. Yet in relations particularly 
with those societies in Asia and Africa which have most frequently been treated 
as instruments to be used and exploited by others, their claims upon inter- 
national society to accord them means of national recognition and personal self- 
respect make such a tendency well-nigh fatal. It is essential that every nation 
pursue wisely its own best interests but the pathway for each nation must not be 
strewn with the remnants of the interests of others that were forgotten in its 


headlong drive to attain national security. Among nations with decent inten- 


tions there must be a reciprocal process of recognizing each other's vital in- 


the compromise of divergent interests. Interests we know are capable of being 
compromised; principles can never be made the object of bargains. Yet if nations 
are to survive somehow they must find ways of compromising their differences 
while at the same time they succeed in protecting and safeguarding their interests. 
For as it is the essence of politics that individuals possess the capacity to 
compromise their differences, the art of diplomacy merely raises this process 

to the level of nations and founds it upon a structure of multiple national in- 
terests. The unequivocal lesson of history is that conflicts which seem at the 
time to present to the parties a clear case of right and wrong, almost without 
exception have appeared to future historians, less blinded by passion and loy- 
alty, as something infinitely more tragic than good men fighting bad ones. The 
real pattern of conflict and war is one of minor differences hardening into in- 
tractable political divisions, of men faced by terrible dilemmas and of nations 
eventually driven by the inner dialectic of events to wars which no one desired. 
The difference between a struggle between good and evil and actual struggles.in 


world polities in which every party in some way is at fault but is unabie to 
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disengage itself from the tragic predicament of fearing others but never compre- 


- hending their counter-fears is the difference between the substance of "heroic" 
and "revisionist" or scientific history. In this Lili cient » each party has a 3 
sense of its own insecurity but never imagines that its owm righteous efforts 
could have anything to do with the insecurity of others. After each military 
conflict, the minds of the early or "heroic" historians are locked in the combat 
expounding their own nation's cause. Their judgments are generally the kind 
that stem from self-righteousness. Subsequently, it remains for "revisionist" 
historians to re-write the narrative in terms of the mutual fear of each side 
for the power of the other. In their histories of conflict the revisionist 
schools have frequently proved we have muddied the waters and darkened our minds 
about the true nature of a struggle when it has been interpreted in terms of cer- 
tain accidental characteristics. In the present crisis between East and West, 
for example, historians may show that the ideological aspect of the struggle was 
accidental in comparison to the more profound and underlying political struggle. 
In this tragic predicament, the one source of relief from the struggle can come 
from the accommodation of conflicting political interests. The first step in 
this process is to discover what are the vital interests of the foe. The one 
escape from this human predicament is the patient quest of mutually compatible 
national interests if they are found to exist. A firm and steady endeavor to 
find out what are the interests of the other party to a crisis provides any na- 
tion with some basis for predicting its actions and in the same way of antici- 


pating the faithfulness of its allies. 


There is a form of political morality which stems from a decent regard 
for the interests of others. While it is not always the same as the private 


ethics enjoined by the great religions, it nonetheless is expediency grounded in 
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morality. In the writings of philosophers from the Greeks to Edmund Burke it 
is identified as prudence or practical morality and in guidebooks to diplomacy 
like Richelieu's Political Testament it appears as expediential morality. It 
has been considered the lubricant by which the smooth workings of international 
society are made possible and in modern times as the cement without which the 
sturdiest alliance will crumble. It is too much to expect that nations will 
show gratitude or lasting affection for one another. Generosity is as likely 
to produce envy, resentment and contempt as good will for no government based 
on popular support can afford to acknowledge the full scale of its dependence 
on others. But there are other personal factors that are not inconsequential. 
Diplomats, as has been said, are men sent abroad to lie and deceive in the in- 
terests of their country. But as Harold Nicolson points out they must also 
return to negotiate another day. If a diplomat or nation is known ito be habit- 
ually retrograde in the observance of obligations, it can hardly look forward 
to long and effective diplomatic commerce with others. Winston Churchill 
measured this dimension of international morality in these words: 
"There is, however, one helpful guide, namely for a nation 

to keep its word and to act in accordance with its treaty obligations 

to allies. This guide is called honour. It is baffling to reflect 

that what men call honour does not correspond always to Christian 

ethics...An exaggerated code of honour leading to the performance of 


utterly vain and unreasonable deeds should not be defended, however 
fine it might look." 


A final or third layer of international morality comprises general 
Beeerinciples like opposition to tyranny, or community, or values embodied in the 
Be vnited Nations Charter. Men seem obstinately to reject the view that state 
ehavior at some point is not a fit subject for moral judgment. One sign that 
Br inciple is accepted as relevant is the apparent compulsion of political actors 


Oo justify their needs in moral terms. Hypocrisy is the tribute vice pays to 


irtue. Beyond this there is a striking dialectical movement of expediency and 
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morality which has its impact on international politics, Moves in practical 
politics must be articulated in such a way as to pay tribute to moral principles. 
lteter ee rer and particular, acts of political expedience must seem to carry 
forward aims of justice and the common good. Thus political morality in these 
modest terms, forces the statesman who would justify expediency with ethics to 
choose his measures so that on some points at least the practical and moral 

march hand and hand. "It is political wisdom to act successfully in accord 

with the interests of state. It is political and moral wisdom to choose the 

most moral of several alternatives through which both expedience and ethics may 

be served." The margin which separates cynicism from this form of wisdom is 
frequently narrow indeed but by it the statesman is saved from a fatuous "moralism" 
or the despair of unqualified expediency. It is the essence of moral judgment 

to transcend the limits of expediency and narrow self-interest in this one sense 


at least. 


Principle in this final sense is an ultimate iicelitiie » not an immediate 
guide to action. It is a lodestone of moral conduct not a mere ideological ra- 
tionalization by which practical steps are legitimatized. Principles in this 
: sense are concepts held by statesmen whose reach quite self-consciously exceeds 
| _ their grasp. wise their implementation in practice is dependent upon considera- 


tions of the national interest, they shine in the firmament of political phi- 


losophy as objective standards of political behavior. In any full and complete 
political system there must be room both for philosophy and action yet there 

can be no more serious error than to confound these two conditions. The realms 
of ideals and practice are not the same yet it is equally false to imagine they 


can never meet. If the vertical dimension be conceived as of the line of ideals, 


it does intersect at certain points in history the horizontal dimension of po- 


litical practice. In this respect principle in relation to contingencies and 


necessity has a role to play. 
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Operational Coordination in International Administration 


by Fe Je Ticker 
United Nations Technical «ssistance Administration 


The present writer is oniy competent to discuss this subject in teras of the 


experience of the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. Since this 
orzanisation is typical of the technical assistance azencies, it is convenient to 


study the problem from the one point of vie, but it is important to remember that 


the Technical Assistance Administration has administrative differences from tne other 
specialised agencies of the United Nations, in that it is part of the Secretariat and, 
unlike the ‘orld 4ealth Organisation, the Food and asricultural Orzanisation and so 


on, it has no Governing Body of its own outside the Ceneral Assembly and the Economic 


- 


and Social Council. 


The executive departments of the United iiations are not a centrally controlled 


civil service. Indeed the whole international orzanisation is a loosely organised 
association of cizhty member countries, each of which has an equal vote in committee 
deliberation and has the final say in the operations of the United Nations agencies 
within its own territories. Thus a tecteieal assistance project, which is the unit 
in the operations of the Technical Assistance Administration, has to confom to a 
general pattern laid dowm by all the member countries acting together in the appro~ 
priate central body ~ the Assistance of the Economic and Social 
Council - and at the same time to conform to the wishes of the-individual country, 
which has brought the project into existence by making the request for technical aid 
in this particular ficld. This relationship of sovereizn units, operating throuzh an 
international organisation is different from the relationship of states operatinz in 
a federation, or of resional units with powers delegated from a central government, 
and it determines the pattern of coordination ultimately achieved. 

From a very early stace in the (nited Nations technical assistance operation 


a central coordinating administrative body, called the Technical Assistance Board, 
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was set-up, consistin; of the heads of the agencies enzaged in technical assistance 
work, presided over by an executive chairman. The Board very soon found the need 
for direct contact with the countries principally concerned and in each of those with 
a substantial pro:ramme of technical aid, it established a Nesident Representative, 
basen to it and to the Covernment for the coordination of the work of all the 
United Nations agencies in the country. The Resident Representative soon became the 
key factor in the local situation. Several of the Specialised Acencies have regional 
organisations, with some consequential overlapping with the Resident Representatives, 
but the principle of the local coordinator, responsible to the central coordinating 
authority, is now generally accepted. 

The Resident Representative ts not, as has at times been imagined, a diplomatic 
personage, since the United Nations has no sovereimtby equivalent to that of the 
government, the classical basis of diplomatic representation. He isahisachcaiis rather a 
catalytic influence; he interprets the wishes of the iesecuasiile to the technical 
assistance organisations and interprets the work of these orzanisations to the svern= 


ment. The government is under no oblization to accept direction but the operation can 


only be effective if it conforms broadly to the general policies of the Technical 


Assistance Board, which in turn are based on the recommendations of the Technical 
Assistance Committee to the Economic and Social Coincil. 

The Resident Representative is therefore far from being in the position of a 
regional director in a national organisation. His general approach to his problems 
is based on a compromise between the general procedures laid down by the Board and a 
local procedural pattern conforming to the zovernmental organisation of the country 
in which he is working. Thus every Resident .iepresentative's attempts at coordination 
are at the same time similar to, and different from, those of his colleasues. He has 
to implement, or rather he has to persuade the government to implement, certain de- 
fined procedures, such as the preparation of an annual country programme of technical 


assistance, to observe certain acministrative end financial obligations to each 
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expert and to provide certain supportin; services. All of these are defined in 
directives from the Technical Assistance Board, but their interpretation depends on 
the local sitvation. Jn some countries there is a iiinistry of Planning; in others 
the Ministry of Foreion fffairs accepts responsibility for technical assistance. 
Many countries have technical assistance coordinatin; comnittees, through which the 
Resident iepresentative has to vork in all major matters. 

The Resident Representative's lines of communication ‘rith the Technical iAssist- 
ance Board and the Agencies are thus easily defined; his local system of ‘communi ca= 


tions varies from country to country end is influenced by his own persona. relations 


with the officials with whom he works. ‘There can be no common pattern, since no tro 


capital cities of the world are exactly alike. In one country a formal call on the 
roreicn Minister may be necessary to settle a watter which ‘a another is decided at 
a lunch engagement with a senior official. One expert's journey into the hills may 
require major planning; another may be settled by a telephone call. 

Coordination within the comtry is thus a country matter, since the govern- 
ment's wishes have aluays to be met as far as general initia allow and the 
Resident Representative's conformity to the general pattem of t echnical assistance is 
as close as his powers of persuasion can make ite The covernment wid always interp=- 
ret its sympathy with the general objectives of the programme in terms of its own 
administrative procedures, to which the Resident Re resentative has to conform. A 
well established Resident Representative tends to become a counsellor to the govem- 
ment and his relations with it are much more dependent on his ability and paeaneiibal 
than on the prestige of the United Nations flaz which he is entitled to carry on his 
official car. 

Althouzh the Resident Representative is the normal channel of approach to the 
government, there is inevitably a cood: deal of mrrespondence between the Technical 


Assistance Administration and the vermanent Delegations to the United Nations, if 
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only because they are both located in New York. To a large decree this is of an 
amplificatory character. & government requirinz clarification on a particvlar point 
may ask for information through its normal diplomatic channel of approach to the 
United Nations. This may in fact mean that a member of the delegation will discuss 
the matter with a professional member of thes taff. Some delezations take an oppor= 
tunity, carly in the year, to review the country prosramme already presented through 
the Resident Representative. From time to time technical assistance matters are the 
suoject of official letters between Dele zations an: Headquarters but wherever pos- 
isble the Resident Kepresentative is kept informed of vhat is inz on. Occasionally 
the Technical Assistance Administration takes the initiative in writin; to a Lelega-~ 
tion on a matter of unusual interest in addition to usinz the channel of communica- 
tion through the Resident Representative, who receives e copy of the letter sent to 
the Delegation. Besides this more or less formal correspondence, there are antionaiioe 


informal discussions between secretariat staff end delezates on individual projects 


or in connection with meetings of one or other of the many official committees, which 


both may be attending. 

This picture of coordination at the point of direct contact between the United 
vations agency end the government is at times pare a Bach country has different 
ideas of ood administrative practice, complicated by the linzistic differences of 
communication, which beset all international organisations. ‘then it comes to 
coordination within the lnited Nations orzanisation itself the picture is far more 
regular end some at least of the text-book methods of administrative procedures tend 
to apply. The preparation of the annual prograame follows a well-defined pattern, 
Since no budget is possible without some measure of standardised procedure. Cowmtry 
targets of expenditure are set in terms of the total funds available by the Technical 
Assistance Board early in the year. iach soverment is then invited to prepare a 
Prozranne which follows certain definite rules to achieve wiformity; variations fr 


year to year between one agency and another must not be so great as to upset the 
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general trend of their operation as a whole; priorities among projects must be de- 
fined, and so on. On the whole this procedure works smoothly, since much of the 
competition for attention goes on within each country's on governmental organisation 
and priorities between projects are settled before the country prozremme is submitted 
to the Technical Assistance Board. Resident Representatives play an important role 

in ensuring that realistic and workable prozrammes finally reach the Technical 
Assistance Board in October after review by the various agencies. 

The weakness of this budzeting system lies in the fact that the country is the 
unit not the type of technical assistance. The total amount of funds allocated to 
particular country thus tends to show little variation from year to year; the amount 
allocated to each individual agency within the country is wot very much more flexible. 
Well established programmes inevitably contain a vested interest of continuing pro- 
jects, that is of projects which are not completed within the calendar year and so 
must take precedence over neéty proposals. Therefore, since the total available fwmds 
also does not vary very greatly, it is very cifficult for, say, a newly independent 
country, whose needs are considerable and ismediate, to build up an iiete country 
programme, except gradually anc over a period of years. 

In actual fact the technical assistance effort in eny one field, in public 
aduinistration for example, tends to run at a constant, or at a very slowly gro:in«, 
level, since the number of e xperts who can be identified and recruited has now become 
- fairly constant. However it is not easy to transfer the effort, vhich has been put 
into a completed project in one country, to another coumtry which has not yet had 
very much assistance of this kind, since the country and not the field of assistance 
is the unit in the construction of the budget. 

However the programme cannot be built up in any other way, since the Technical 
Assistance Committee has decided that the country must be the unit in prosramninz, 
thus reflecting the fact that each country is a sovereizn wit. Notwithstanding the 


complications of this internationel procedure and the obvious difficulties which it 
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ereates in preparing a vorkable programme, the situation is made even more compli- 


cated by the fact that supplementary requests for technical assistance, received 


during the year even after the progremne has been so laboriously and so meticulously 


drawn up, average ten a week to the Technical Assistance Administration alone, 
although the restricted amount of the total funds available is well knowin. Optimism 
is an important characteristic in international affairs. 

In this buizetary operation the channels of communication tend to become formal 
. and necessarily somewhat impersonal. The iesident Representative conducts the cor- 
3 - yespondence with the Technical Assistance Board and the Azencies, but the matters 
| dealt with tend towards schedular patterns: Wumbers of projects and fellowships, 
man-months, financial estimates and so on. Once the programme has been set up and 
the projects transformed into personalities by the recruitment of experts, communi-~ 
cation becomes more personal and at the saze time more complex. At this stage it 


becomes necessary to describe in sreater detail the orzanisation of functions at 


Headquarters. 

In the technical assistance operation there are two main interests: the 
progremming and administrative fmection and the so-called "substantive" function. 
Each project has to find its place in the programme; each expert required to operate 
the project has to be identified and recruited, put into the field and mainteined 
there. In addition every expert has to be supported by professional staff able to 
help him with the "substantive" implications of his project. 

In the Technical Assistance Acministration the programming and administrative 
function are performed by a Programmme Division. In the field of economic develop~ 
ment and social affairs the substantive support is given by the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. To meet the need for suzport to the provramme in 
public administration, a specialised Public Administration Division has been set up 


within the Technical Assistance Administration itself. 
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The result is not a very lovical pattern of organisation, which none the less 
functions with reasonable success. In this respect the international civil service 
seems to be developing characteristics similar to those of the national ones. In 
matters concernin> the programme itself the Procramme Livision makes the Resident 
Representative its normal channel of approach to the government. In matters con=- 
cerning the individual expert, correspondence may zo to the Resident Representative 
or to the expert himself, as appropriate. Almost inevitably the organi. sational 
pattern of the bivision has become a geographical one. It is divided into three 
main sections, dealing with projects in (i) Latin America, (ii) the Middle East, 
Europe and Africa and (iii) Asia and the Far East, : 

An attempt has recently been made to decentralise this ork and as an experi-= 
ment an operational office has been set up in Sentiago in Chile, to deal with pro- 
jects in Latin America. The arguments for this innovation are the need for closer 
geozraphical proximity between the countries and the officers dealing with their 


programmes and a closer association between the technical assistance operation and 


the Economic Commission for Latin America. The budzet and recruitment functions 


remain centralised at headquarters. It is as jet too soon to assess the value of 
the experiment. 

At one time the substantive support xiven to the experts vas channelled through 
the officers in the Prosramme Division primarily responsible for the project, but 
experience has shomm that there is a material cain in good-trill and confidence if 
the expert can be put into direct touch with someone who is to him an individual and 
uses the same professional vocabulary. Thus, particularly in public administration, 
there is a tendency to encouraze direct correspondence between the expert in the 
field and a professional colleazue at headquarters. This is not always practicable 
and there remain a number of enthusiasts for the idea of an individual, geographical- 


ly determined, monopolisinz all headquarters dealinzs with a particular expert. 
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Theoretically of course there is much to be said for the monopoly system, but 
the individual professional contact is more hapbeteak then the bureaucratic advantages 
of the other method and the interest of the individual in the operation is heightened 
and his working morale strengthened by a personal contact in matters affecting the 
substance of his project. The fact that there is someone in New York, even someone 
whom he may never have met, who obviously talks his particular "shop," does in fact 
encouraze the expert and tends to give a human touch to the world wide organisation. 

In the field of recruitment a personal contact is also obviously necessary. 
A candidate of good professional standing expects individual treatment. The organi- 
sation, which has been built up, has two recruitment offices with a common staff, one 
in New York and one in Paris. The suropean countries and Cenada have also, in their 
different ways, created a recruitment organisation within their own governmental 
structure, usually with.some kind of professional advisory committee. These National 
Committees circularise advertisements of vacancies and submit cendidates, who thus 
have the support of their omm <sovernments, a very necessary factor in the operation of 
a United Nations programme. Candicates are interviewed, if possible, and their merits 
assessed by staff from one or other United Nations recruitment office, and then each 
application is reviewed in collaboration with appropriate and qualified members of 
the professional staff of the Technical Assistance Administration and the Department 


of Economic and Social Affairs. After final selection a name, or a short list of 


‘names, is presented through the Resident Representative to the government, with whim 


the final decision lies. 

This accounts for the procedure of coordination between the Technical Assist~ 
ance Administration and the governments ‘vith which it works; there remains the 
problem of coordination between the azencies themselves. The creation of the Tech~ 
nical Assistance Board attempted to deal with this situation at the highest level in 
the determination of policies for common ap dlication. Its secretariat has remained 


relatively small and concentrates on tivo main tasks of coordination: the preparation 
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of the annual budget and the establishment of rules of procedure so that the operation 
as a whole functions to a common pattern. 

Coordination between azencies is complicated by the geocraphical problems which 
arise from their being located in a number of different cities in Europe and North 
Americas Moreover although most of the agencies operate on a self-contained footing, 
three - the International Telecommunication Union, the World Meteorlogical Orzanisa= 
tion and the Universel vostal Union = use the Technical Assistence Administration as 
their operational unit, notwithstandinz the fact that their headquarters are located 
in Geneva or Berne. 

Faced with problems of this character the Technical ‘ssistance Administration 
has created a small unit, attached cirectly to the office of its Lirector General, 
through which all correspondence passes between it and the Technical Assistance Board 
and the other agencies. The same unit has the duty of keepin: abreast of all instruct 
ions from the Board to see that they are followed by the staff concerned, as well as 
the somewhat thankless task of representing the Administration at every conference or 
committee in which technical assistance is the major interest. It also has to coordi- 
nate all published material presented in reoorts of a general character. The publi- 
cation of individual expert reports is necessarily a inatter orimarily for the appro- 
priate professional officers, zuided by a small specialised group, which acts as a 
link between the Technical Assistance Administration and the general publications 
orzanisation of the inited Nations. 

A recent trend in the administration of technical assistance has oie the 


growing attention which is beinz given to the evaluation of prosrammes and projects, 


but this has not so far produced a separate orgenisationel mit. Indeed, no very 


definite pattern has as yet been evolved for evaluation. Professional officers 
associated with a project can usually offer a useful opinion on its substentive 
development bub only the sovernment, or possibly the Resident Representative can 


ultimately assess its impact on the local situation. Seminars and Working Groups 
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are held from time to time to attempt an evaluation of a particular phase of the 
programe, sometimes with this end primarily in view, somtimes as part of a wider 
study of technical assistance in a particular field. Unsatisfactory features of a 
particular project are necessaril; the subject of correspondence between the Technical 
Assistance and the Resident Representative, but fortunately such difficulties are 
relatively rare. 

It will be appreciated from this description of the methods of ecordination in 
this particular field that in international effairs administration has not yet 
achieved the smoothness and regularity which might be possible within a single country. 
It must be remembered that the United Nations itself is a new organisation, the growth 
of little more than a decade. It is ambitiously entering fields of activity which 
were never within the range of the League of Nations and mich of its organisationel 
development is empirical. Its cumbersome committee machinery does not seem designed ~ 
to produce clear and simple solutions, since each resolution must give attention to 
varied opinions expressed in debate. To give administrative expression to a legis- 
lative compromise is one of the oldest problems of a governmental executive “a in 
this particular operation the international civil service has inherited in full 


measure the difficulties of the national ones. 
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Collective Security: 
What Has Been Set In Motion? 


We tell ourselves that the purpose of the collective security system is 
peace. Yet we and our allies are piling up arms and the competition with the Soviet 
Union looks like an arms race. And, we also say, an arms race leads inexorably to 
yar. Where does the truth lie? Is collective security a euphemism for our part in 
an arms race leading to war ox is it something new? Is it possible that the best 
chance for peace lies in the direction not of disarmament but of military superiori- 
ty? This is the question I want to discuss in this paper, which marks, I should add, 
the beginning rather than the.end of a study of American foreign policy and which 
might be described as an effort to see the forest before the trees. 


The development of collective security policy, 1947-1957 


American foreign policy has undergone a remarkable transformation in the 
decade since President Truman stood before a joint session of Congress and announced 
that "it must be the policy of the United States to support free peoples who are re- 
sisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pressures."1 Few in 
his audience can have suspected the depth and range of the involvement in world 
affairs, or the cost, to which this course would lead in the next decade. Mr. Truman 
may well have seen farther than anyone else; he knew that the principle he had 
announced was far broader than the immediate program of aid to Greece and Turkey. 
George Kennan, then Director of the Policy Planning Staff and a man with a sensitive 
ear, feared that the Truman Doctrine might be interpreted as "a blank check to give 
economic and military aid to any area in the world where the communists show signs of 
being successful." 


The Truman Doctrine was an effort to adjust American policy to "a duel of 
infinite duration” with the Soviet Union. It was a recognition that wartime coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union had broken down, that the United Nations would therefore 
not function as the American people hoped, and thet if Soviet expansion was to be 
stopped, the United States would have to take the lead in stopping it. It was, in 
short, an acceptance of the vnwelcome fact that international politics was still 
power politics. The rationale of the new policy was fully developed in an unsigned 
article in Foreign Affairs, the author of which, it was soon known, was George 
Kennan. His analysis of Soviet conduct reached the conclusion that "the main element 
of any United States policy toward the Soviet Union must be that of a long- tern, 
Patient but firm and vigilant containment of Russian expansive tendencies." He saw 
light et the end of the tunnel. Although the United States alone could not bring 
about the downfall of the Soviet system, it did have the power "to increase enormous- 
ly the strains under which Soviet policy must operate ... and in this way to promote 
tendencies which must eventually find their outlet in either the break-up or the 
gradual mellowing of Soviet power, "3 Without this prospect the Truman Doctrine 
would have been incomplete; to win support, a policy must offer reasonable promise of 
success, 


We have it on the authority of President Eisenhower that the Truman 
not a new policy nor a partisan policy” but "a policy for America" that 
nied to all critical areas of the world" and that finds expression in 
ecurity system linking the United States with at least forty-two 
countries The actions and inactions of his Administration reveal, furthermore, 
that the purpose of the United States is still to contain Soviet power and in this 
and other ways, in Mr. Dulles's words, to "encourage an evolution to freedom" in the 
Soviet system. In his last major expos sition of American policy, Mr. Dulles made it 
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clear to close readers that liberation is an aspiration, not a policy.? Collective 
security therefore represents a development of policy, not a basic change of course, 
ana the containment theory, despite campaign oratory, still underlies the American 
approach to the Soviet Union. The point deserves emphasis for the American people 
are being asked to spend $3 to $4 billion annually on collective security programs. 
If they are to continue to accept any such burden, they must know what results the 
expenditures are expected to produce. In recent years the answer has become unclear 
pecause of the misleading argument over containment and liberation. The best answer 
ig still that foreign aid increases the strain on the Soviet system and encourages 
tendencies which can eventually undermine or mellow Soviet power. 


The signal for action in the spring of 1947 was the British decision to 
discontinue aid to Greece and Turkey, a decision forced by the economic difficulties 
in which Britain found herself. Awareness of Europe's economic difficulties had been 
growing in Washington; it was brought into focus by the British decision. The 
American Government suddenly realized that Greece would become another communist 
satellite unless the United States came promptly to her support. 


The European crisis was attributed primarily to the war's disruption of 
political and economic life, or, to put it differently, more to Europe's weakness 
than to Russia's strength. The communists were, of course, exploiting the situation 
and in this lay a threat of a dangerous shift in the ratio of power, a threat of 
frightening immediacy in Greece and of alarming potentiality in France and Italy. 
According to the diagnosis, however, the appropriate treatment for Europe's weakness 
was economic aid. "I believe," Mr. Truman said, "that our help should be primarily 
through economic and rhasowig aid which is essential to economic stability and 
orderly political processes."° In his speech launching the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, General Marshall said: “It is logical that the United States should do what- 
ever it is able to do to assist in the return of normal economic health in the world, 
without which there can be no political stability and no assured peace." The medi- 
cal analogy was frequently used and was misleading in an important respect, for it 
encouraged the illusion that Europe's weakness, like anemia, might be cured and that 
before long the Western European states might resume something like their prewar 
ewinence in world affairs. Their weakness, however, was relative and more than eco- 
nomic recovery was needed to restore their former positions. The full significance 
of the destruction of the very foundations of the old balance-of-power system was not 
yet apparent, 


One could no doubt interpret these statements of policy in 1947 as fore- 
shadowing programs to strengthen the military defenses of the non-Soviet world and 
assist poor countries with economic development. It is only a short step from the 
belief that totalitarianism is nurtured by misery and want, as Mr. Truman said, to 
the view that the United States should seek to block communist expansion into poor 
countries by economic development programs. President Eisenhower, it should be ob- 
served, regards aid for economic development as an integral part of the mutual secur- 
ity program and traces it back to the decision to aid Greece and Turkey. In 1947, 
however, Mr, Truman and General Marshall, to judge by the public record, did not 
foresee the need to assist other countries with defense and development. The 
Mropean Recovery Program was seen as the completion of the work of postwar relief 
and reconstruction, not as the first phase of a new relationship between the United 
States and friendly countries. The Policy Planning Staff strongly recommended that 
the recovery program should be planned to "give reasonable assurance that ... this 
will be fhe last such program we shall be asked to support in the foreseeable 


rs unlike the Monroe Doctrine, as a unilateral commitment of the United States to 
“s6 action in certain circumstances. But matters have, of course, turned out 


lifferently, As Mr. Acheson once said: “It is often true in history that men acting 
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under immediate compulsion are only partly aware of the great consequences of what 
they have set in motion." 


Only a few months later the Senate, with Vandenberg's leadership, called 
for the development of collective security arrangements. The Vandenberg Resolution 
in effect brought the Truman Doctrine within the framework of the United Nations and 
adapted Article 51 of the Charter to the needs of the cold war. Russian behavior 
helped to assure the resolution's passage by an overwhelming majority: the estab- 
lishment of the Cominform, the denunciation of the Marshall Plan, arid the Czech coup 
reduced to four votes the opposition to this decision to seek foreign entanglements: 


The United States has applied the collective security principle far and 
wide and it is idle to speculate about what might have happened had it restricted its 
efforts to the North Atlantic area, supplemented, perhaps, by a few bilateral 
arrangements. To some people, including the writer of this paper, it seems that the 
United States has been over-anxious to involve others in arrangements to which they 
could at best contribute little and which at worst they could use to further aims in 
conflict with the interests of the United States. It might have been wise, even in 
the case of some North Atlantic countries, to have pledged support against attack 
without requiring a reciprocal pledge. At any rate, no great power has, I think, 
ever before invited the headaches, or worse, that are unavoidable when the sharing of 
responsibility does not match the division of power. 


The passage of the Vandenberg Resolution was followed promptly by the nego- 
tiation of the North Atlantic Treaty, and with the prod of the Berlin blockade, only 
13 Senators ob jected to this translation of the collective security principle into 
practice. In terms of the political education of the American people, the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty was a significant step: the commitment to regard an attack on any 
of the parties as an attack on the United States was much more pointed than the 
Truman Doctrine's unilateral and non-specific pledge to "support free peoples." For 
a people recently isolationist in large numbers and proud of its independence and 
strength, it was a shock to acknowledge a fundamental unity of interest with 
foreigners. Ina way it was even harder to acknowledge American dependence on others 
than to accept the permanent commitment of America's military and economic power to 
their support. The Congress knew that the approval of the treaty would lead to a 
program of military assistance and to action in the North Atlantic Council to plan an 
integrated defense of the treaty area. 


The Russian explosion of an atomic device in 1949, together with the con- 
tunist victory in China, forced a top-to-bottom reappraisal of American foreign 
Policy. It was no longer possible to ignore the shocking military weakness of the 
non-Soviet world. Except for American air power, there were almost no defenses, It 
suddenly had to be reckoned that within a few years the Soviet Union might have 
enough atomic weapons and carriers to deter the United States from using its atomic 
Strength in almost all circumstances, even though unable to match the United States 
bomb for bomb. A further possibility therefore had to be reckoned with, namely, that 
the Soviet Union would then be able to exploit its superior strength on the ground 
Unhampered by fear that American air power would be used against its centers of popu- 
lation ana industry. This would undermine American policy, for the successful appli- 
cation of the containment theory required sufficient strength to "confront the 
Russians with unalterable counter-force at every point where they show signs of en- 
croaching upon the interests of a peaceful and stable worla."11 the communist 
aggression in Korea was widely interpreted as confirmation that the communists would 
indecd exploit their superiority on the ground whenever circumstances were favorable 
and no reaction by the United States was expected, : | 


It has always been, and will always be, difficult to decide how much and 
What kind of strength is needed in order to convince the communists that they face 
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"ynalterable counter-force." It may be possible, however, to define a critical point 
for the United States. If a time comes when the Soviet Union believes that the 

United States will not initiate the so-called strategic use of atomic weapons for 
fear of retaliation, the ability to deter Soviet expansion will then depend, among 
other things, on having strong "conventional" forces. (Conventional forces might be 
equipped with small atomic weapons for use against enemy forces and bases.) Much 
more than military strength is involved in the calculations, of course, as George 
Kennan had pointed out in his original exposition of the containment theory. The 
superiority on which successful containment depends is political, economic, and moral 
as well as military, and military superiority can be sustained in the long run only 
py superiority of these kinds, a truth which it is not always easy to communicate to 
Congress at appropriation time. The importance of the mutual security program lies 
jin its relation to the problem of developing and maintaining the overall superiority 
of the non-Soviet world. If, for example, conventional forces gain in importance in 
the years ahead, as seems probable for the reason indicated, military assistance will 
also grow in importance as a means of developing such strength. 

Since 1950 "the strategy of freedom," to use Mr. Acheson's phrase, has been 
studied and restudied but thus far it has remained basically unchanged. The most 
authoritative recent reformulation is contained in President Eisenhower's speech in 
support of the foreign aid program last spring: 


We must recognize that, whenever any country falls under. the domination of 
communism, the strength of the free world--and of America--is by that amount 
weakened and communism strengthened. If this process, through our neglect 
or indifference, should proceed unchecked, our continent would be gradually 
encircled. Our safety depends upon recognition of the fact that the 
Communist design for such encirclement must be stopped before it gains 
momentum, before it is again too late to save the peace. This recognition 
dictates two tasks. We must maintain a common worldwide defense against 
the menace of international communism. And we must demonstrate and spread 
the blessings of liberty.... America cannot exist as an island of freedom 
in a surrounding sea of communism, 


This is a restatement in popular terms of the containment theory. What has changed, 
in the years since 1947, is the means by which containment is to be achieved. The 
progression has been from the unilateral commitment of the Truman Doctrine to the re- 
ciprocal commitments of the collective security system and from reliance on self- 
defense to reliance, in large part » on collective defense. Following the communist 
aggression in Korea, the United States moved rapidly not only to strengthen its own 
forces but also to create a strong NATO force in Zurope, to extend the collective 
security system around the world, and to "spread the blessings of liberty" by helping 
poor countries with their economic development. 


The military assistance program has contributed to a great expansion of 
allied forces. Since 1950, according to the President, the United States has pro- 
Vided "some $17 billion in direct military assistance” to its allies, while their de- 
tense budgets "have totaled some $107 billion." Whereas in 1950 “the strength of our 
allies totaled 1,000 combat vessels, 3.5 million men in their ground forces, and 500 
Jet aircraft," they now have "2,500 combat vessels, 5 million men, and 13,000 jets." 


Of even greater interest is the degree to which the United States 
— dependent on collective defense. Space does not permit an effort to demons’ 
this in terms of bases, divisions in the field, ard so forth. The degree of de- 
Pendencée has been frankly acknowledged by leading spokesinen for the Administration, 
whose testimony on this point ought to be reliable. Admiral Radford has said that 
the military assistance program "is an essential part of the defense of the United 
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States and of the free world" and that "the entire United States military program is 
based upon the assumption that we will have capable allies."14 Mr, Dulles has said 
that there is as great a need for the collective security system "as there is need 

for an Army and a Navy and an Air Force of the United States."15 The system has be- 
come such an integral part of the arrangements for national defense that the 
President this year requested the Congress "henceforth to appropriate funds for mili- 

tary assistance as part of the regular budget of our Department of Defense."1 


On these evaluations of America's interest in collective security, there is 
no more choice about providing military assistance to allied countries than about 
providing funds for our own armed forces. Plainly, however, military assistance is 
not on an equal footing with the defense budget in the Congress and appropriations 
for economic development, which are equally important and which serve the same funda- 
mental purpose, clearly face greater difficulties than military assistance. This is 
understandable in terms of history, the realities of the political process, and so 
forth, but it reflects a misunderstanding of the basis of national security in a bi- 
polar world. 


This misunderstanding is revealed most clearly in the failure to create 
political arrangements consonant with the requirements of safety. Military assist- 
ance ought to be regarded as an appropriation for defense of the nation's vital in- 
terests but it is stigmatized as an appropriation for charity. No form of words can 
alter the fact that the United States stands in a donor's relationship to the recipi- 
ents of assistance. And one must question whether an effective common defense can be 
based indefinitely on this relationship. It is one thing to support allies in time 
of war when victory over a common foe is an overriding objective and when, in unfor- 
tunate contrast with the present, resources are allocated in rough proportion to per- 
formance in the common cause. It is another thing to provide support in a cold war 
of unknown duration. Awareness of a common interest in defense may not always be 
strong enough to prevent conflicts of interest from eroding the bases of cooperation. 
Obviously the sense of common interest has not been strong enough to prevent some 
disastrous mix-ups over foreign policy in the recent past. If we are dependent on a 
common defense, we need political arrangements which will help us to have confidence 
me that burdens are being fairly shared, to decide or compromise day-to-day disagree- 
me ments, and in these and other ways to preserve and strengthen the sense of unity 
essential to common defense. 


The Administration's decision to ask for the incorporation of military | 
my assistance in the defense budget is much more than a tactical maneuver in the annual 
me battle of the budget 3 it is symbolic of the distance the United States has moved. 
Since 1947 in developing the collective security system. A consideration of the im- 
4 Plications of this decision » however, leads inescapably to the question of the relia- 
3 bility of the system, a system on which the safety of the nation depends. Mr. Dulles 
mis confident that Soviet abuse and threats "will not disintegrate the free world” but 
believes and somewhat surprisingly admits that "the greater danger comes from in- 
ternal hazards. A collective defense system," he continues, "in which each member is 
completely sovereign, requires a high degree of voluntary cooperation and agreement. 
Happily," he adds, "we have that."17 


| No doubt his main conclusion is correct, although its flatness is surpris- 
-_ when one recalls the British New Look, the spectacle of French forces in Algeria, 
he almost endless delays in obtaining German forces for NATO, the unreasonable 


i eticulties and delays in equipping NATO forces with the atomic weapons needed for 

ba defense of Western Europe, the Cyprus dispute, and moving far to the east, the 

zs ig case, the withdrawal of American ground forces from Japan, the anti-American 

— S on Formosa » and, to name but one more, the Suez crisis. Reading the passionate 
icial warnings against reduction of the foreign aid program and the almost daily 
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accounts of more or less serious disagreements with allied governments, one fears 
that cooperation in defense is overburdening its political support and that the whole 
structure might topple. If military assistance ought to be integrated into the de- 
fense budget, one is tempted to ask whether the American and allied weapon-systems 
should not also be integrated. And if weapon systems, can foreign offices be far be- 
hind? Even in the North Atlantic area, where the institutions for joint action are 
most highly developed, it has been obvious for some time that the allies have ad- 
yanced much farther in militery than in political organization. On paper SHAPE is 
capable of performing command functions whereas the NATO Council can make decisions 
only with the unanimous consent of 15 governments; in an emergency, therefore, the 
ability of NATO to react will be dependent, in the first instance, more on political 
than on military factors. 


The Administration recognizes that the present system needs improvement. 
In a speech designed “to set forth the basic concepts which guide our foreign 
policy," Mr. Dulles had this to say last spring: 


The free-world collective defense arrangements are not ideal. There is 
nothing automatic about them, and they require a continuing conscious © 
effort by many nations to cooperate and to forgo the petty selfishness and 
the extremes of nationalism which could poison the relationships. But the 
relationship is predominantly one of good will and trust. It marks a 
significant step in the long-overdue progress of international society from 
anarchy to order. To maintain and develop this progress is a basic 
principle of our foreign policy.1 


He did not indicate in what direction he thought progress lay but two weeks earlier 
inhis testimony before a special Senate committee he had made this observation into 
which it is doubtless easy to read more than he intended: 


Of all the purposes served by government, the first is to provide its citi- 
zens with security. That is one aspect, a major aspect, of our internation- 
al policy. We seek to create as between the free nations a common defense 
which will give greater security than could be obtained by any one alone. 
The concept of "common defense" is not new to our people. Our Nation was 
founded primarily to create a common defense and our Constitution speci- 
fies that as one of its major purposes. The same considerations which in 
1787 led our States to accept the necessity for a common defense today 
require the nations of the free world to seek a common defense. 


AS Mr, Dulles correctly observes, in order to create a common defense the thirteen 
fmerican states found it necessary to create a political union. As he nearly 
suggests, the logic of collective security leads in the same direction. 


The logic but especially the difficulties of collective security are de- 
landing change, and the United States and its allies are approaching, if they have 
hot already reached, a turning point in the development of their relations. . The col- 
lective security principle is not adapted to the conditions in some areas and the 
attempt to apply it should be abandoned, as circumstances permit, in favor of more 
familiar relationships. A collective security system requires a firmer foundation 
pe interests the United States has in common with, for example, many of its 
Sian allies. 


In other arsas, particularly the North Atlantic, it will be necessary to 
move beyond present political arrangements, which are founded on the principle of 
WNaninity, to arrangements permitting a majority of some kind to make decisions, As 
Usual, it will be necessary to take a step at a time. New political institutions can 
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be created only if a new loyalty can replace old divisions. If past arrangements are 
to be discarded, it must be obvious to thinking people that they are unsatisfactory, 
even dangerous, makeshifts. Here is a challenge to our powers of political insight 
and invention. 


The conflict between collective security and disarmament 


Throughout the postwar period, while working with much success to build a 
collective security system, the United States has tried in vain to negotiate a dis- 
armament agreement with the Soviet Union. These two approaches, although fundamen- 
tally inconsistent, are still being used, the result being to delay the needed de- 
velopment of the collective security system by stimulating hopes for disarmament that 
will almost surely be disappointed. Collective security is frequently depreciated as 
an unfortunate but necessary expedient, as an arms race in which the United States 
must participate pending agreement on disarmament with the Soviet Union. 


This was the effect of Mr. Dulles's recent remarks. After describing the 
need for collective security arrangements and calling them a step in the world's ad- 
vance from anarchy to order, Mr. Dulles went on to say: 


But we do not believe that the only way to security is through ever- 
mounting armaments. We consider that controls and reduction of arms are 
possible, desirable, and, in the last reckoning, indispensable.... 
Armaments are nothing that we crave. Their possession is forced on us 
by the aggressive and devious designs of international communism, An 
arms race is costly, sterile, and dangerous. We shall not cease our 
striving to bring it to a dependable end. 


It is clear that collective security and the arms race are closely linked in Mr. 
Dulles's mind and that disarmament is regarded as an alternative. 


The time has come to recognize that peace is not to be obtained by agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on disarmament. This is a transitional period in world 
affairs, marked by an unprecedented and, in the long run, unstable bipolarization of 
power, The basic conditions for an international balance of power have disappeared. 
The material conditions of life demand world government, but the moral preconditions 
do not exist. In this transitional period, only superior military strength can 
assure safety. The United States and its allies have thus far succeeded in maintain- 
ing superiority, although the margin is no longer clear and the balance might shift. 
The Soviet Union has been striving, with impressive results, to catch up. Neither 
Side can admit inferiority and the arms race continues. 


The result of this competition has been described as a balance of terror, 
that is, a situation in which each side has the power to inflict catastrophic damage 
on the other. A few people advocate unilateral disarmament, believing that competi- 
tion on these lines is futile and dangerous and that mankind might not survive a 
nuclear war; their number may well increase in the years ahead. A great many people 
in the Western countries accept in principle the need for superiority but shrink from 
the sacrifices entailed in developing and maintaining it. The West (to use a con- 
venient if somewhat unsatisfactory term for referring to the United States and its 
ellies) hag not only permitted its margin of superiority to dwindle but also is now 
cutting back its armed strength without corresponding reductions by the Soviet Union. 


This is 


surely the most dangerous policy that could be followed, and one must wonder 
iority which has 

it well and on which its future safety depends. The necessary lesson ought to 

have been learned in the thirties. 


urn Phas 
meuner the West will make the fatal error of giving up a super 
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The obstacles to disarmament seem insuperable. If any change, to carry 
president Eisenhower's analysis one step farther, is a gain for one side and a loss 
for the other, a side that once admitted inferiority would have to expect ea cumula- 
tive deterioration of its position. In a bipolar world it would have no reserves on 
which to call to redress the balance. Neither side, therefore, is able to accept a 
proposal which would shift the power ratio against it, even slightly. (It is 
possible that in special circumstances limited agreements could be negotiated. The 
so-called "fourth-country" problem provides an example. The United States, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union might each calculate that the advantage it could 
gain by further nuclear tests would be more than offset by the disadvantage of per- 
nitting fourth countries to develop atomic weapons. Agreements of this sort might be 
of considerable importance. They would not represent progress toward disarmament, 
however, but a change in the nature of the competition for superiority. ) 


In the circumstances described, offers by both sides are necessarily sus- 
pect. Two possibilities exist: one group may be stronger than the other, or the two 
groups may be so nearly equal in strength that it is impossible to determine which 
has the advantage. : 


If Group A is stronger than Group B, and each side accepts this as a fact, 
equal reductions in strength would improve A's relative position and would therefore 
be unacceptable to B, whereas unequal concessions designed to equalize the strength 
of A and B would obviously be unacceptable to A. If Group A is stronger than Group B 
but B believes the opposite to be the case, it is conceivable that B might by mistake 
offer or accept a proposal which would in fact favor A. To guard against this possi- 
bility, however, each side will make such large allowances for error in formulating 
its proposals that they become unacceptable to the other side. 


If Group A and Group B have, in fact, almost equal strength, and each side 
accepts this as a fact, identical reductions will have unequal effects because of 
differences in geographic position and other factors affecting military requirements. 
Technical difficulties will almost surely make it impossible, however, to devise two 
reductions, x and y, such that a reduction-of x by A will be regarded by the parties 


as balancing a reduction of y by B, thus leaving the relative positions of A and B 
unchanged. 


There are, of course, additional difficulties, but these demonstrate that 
the logic of a bipolar system works against disarmament. The conflict between col- 
lective security and disarmament is fundamental. The principle of superiority is at 
the heart of a bipolar system and can not be reconciled, except in special, limited 
circumstances, with the principle of equality which underlies disarmament. 


Conclus ion 


The Soviet Union, it must be assumed, will continue to strive for superior- 
ity. The United States, it must be hoped, will work with its allies to develop and 
maintain the superiority which is within their reach. If the United States puts 
aside the illusion that disarmament will sometime provide an easy way of escaping the 
burdens of defense, the chances of building a peaceful world will be greatly in- 
Proved. It is not suggested that the West should not make proposals for disarmament ; 
on the contrary, proposals should be made, but ones which are consistent with the 

ha invenance of superiority over the Soviet system. The West should not obscure its 
insistence on inequality, nor apologize for it. It should make clear what its re- 
are, and what assurances it is prepared to offer the Soviet Union. It 
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To develop and maintain military superiority over the Soviet bloc and to 
prevent conflicts of interest from destroying their ability to cooperate, the United 
States and its allies need to find a political equivalent of collective defense. A 
few months ago Walter Lippmann quoted Barbara Ward Jackson as having said: "Anyone 

coming from Europe must candidly report that distaste for the Atlantic Association is 
widely expressed.... The distrust, the envy, the fear of American power and competi- 
tion--which are inevitable given the nations' relative strengths--are now unchecked 
by any opposite sense of working with America to achieve any legal purpose and of ex- 
periencing first-hand the energy, the vitality Ea, and the imagination which America can 
pring to any high task it proposes to itself." Mr. Lippmann, rejecting the tasks 
suggested by Mrs. Jackson as not high enough, asked himself what purpose might unite 
the Atlantic nations, and found it in bringing the competition in armaments under 


control. 


Mr. Lippmann has correctly defined, I think, the goal of American foreign 
policy: it is not disarmament but the control of the competition in armaments (and 
eventually, it might be added, the effective control of the use of force in the 
world), If the argument developed in this paper is valid, there is only one way in 
which the competition can in time be brought under control. The United States and 
its allies must maintain superiority--political, economic, and moral as well as mili- 
tary--as they have done, all things considered, since 1947. When circumstances com- 
pel the Soviet regime to recognize that it will always encounter unalterable counter- 
force solidly based on overall superiority, there will be reason to hope that the 
regime will see an advantage in accepting some measure of control over the competi- 
tion in arms. It is necessary to add that the Soviet regime may not adjust itself to 
a position of inferiority. There can be no assurance beyond the tendency of men to 
adapt to situations they can not alter, and in this lies the best chance and the 
greatest hope of progress. 


In my view, therefore, the control of force is to be achieved not by the 
reduction of armed forces but by the attainment and maintenance of overall superior- 
ity. Or, to put it more generally, the control of force is to be achieved by build- 
ing a community based, originally, on Europe and the Western Hemisphere but gradually 
widening out to include other peoples who see in this association a desirable way of 
working for their aspirations and who are ready to accept the full obligations of 
membership. The arms race will be costly but it need not be sterile and dangerous if 
we use it as an opportunity to create new forms of political association not only re- 
sponsive to the needs of peace but also obedient to what we might again dare call the 
natural law. 


Robert W. Tufts 


Oberlin College 
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POLITICAL THEORY 
IN 
THE STUDY OF AMERICAN POLITICS 


2 John C, Wahlke 
Vanderbilt University 


(Prepared for the Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, New York, September 5, 1957) 


"What, in concrete terms, is the utility of traditional courses in the 
histcry of political theory for students of American government and politics?" 
An important connotation of the term "utility" is the notion of possible but 
not presently practiced uses. But it may be helpful to consider at the same 
time the actual use of political theory subject matter in the study of American 
government and the actual content of the average political theory course, To 
help keep the discussion "in concrete terms" conclusions and illustrations will 
be drawn from only a few of the widely used books frem which many students ac- 
quire their conceptions and understanding of these fields .1/ 


Attention is focussed, in the following discussion, primarily on the 
undergraduate courses in the American government field, This focus has been 
selected, not because "study of Airerican politics" is taken to connote the 
activity of undergraduate students, but because it is felt that the condition 
of any discipline is reflected to a large extent in the materials and manner 
of presenting them found in the most basic courses, Things might be different 
"at the frontiers," but whether the discipline will dsvelop as frontier develop~ 
ments suggest is always a matter of conjecture, By ovtsiders, at least, the 
discipline is taken to be what its more general courses suggest it is. 


Nothing that is said in the following pages is intended in any way as 
criticism of any particular authors or their works, In many cases broad general- 
izations about the field are inapplicable to one or more of the authors cited, 

In any case, they are based only unon a single textbook, not upon a man's whole 
work, and may well be quite unjust as generalizations about his most serious 
thoughts, The aim, however, is not to criticize or to do justice to particular 
individuals; it is to characterize the fields of study, 


Be 
= 


1, The list of the books so used is given in the Bibliography, It is 
inno sense a "representative sample," since it represents only the writer's 

m subjective feeling (based to a considerable but unquantifiable extent upon 

m ¢xperience) that these are, collectively, "representative" of the field, and 

: that none differing significantly from them (with respect to the characteristics 
m hereafter discussed) has been omitted, 
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2 
I, THE GENERAL FIELD OF AMERICAN GOVERMENT 


In terms of quantity alone, the "traditional political theory" subject 
matter found in American government textbooks is somewhat surprising. All texts 
in the field offer some specific discussion of "theory" or of concepts --- such 
as Liberty, Authority, Equality, Right, Democracy --- familiar to the student of 
theory: 2/ Elsewhere, too, they all make frequent references and allusions to 
the "theories" and works of Locke, iiontesquieu and Blackstone, and some to the 
"theories" and works of ifill1, Hobbes, Epencer and others Particularly in more 
recent works, the bibliographies give further strong evidence that they assume 
the subject matter of political theory to be highly relevant to the study of 
American government, since they commonly cite the works of writers like Tocqueville, 


jill and Bryce, as well as commentaries upon American political thought like 
Rossiter's and Hofstadter's, But two of them (#1, #2) list also the standard 
a political theory commentaries of Sabine, Hallowell, Lindsay, Ebenstein, Elliott 
Me and ifcDonald, Pennock, and others.|/ So both the text itself and the suggestions 
") for collateral reading give students the impression they can learn more about 


Americar. government and politics if they know also what is taught in their 
political theory course, Rarely, however, do the texts tell the student specifi- 
cally how or why such learning may help, This he is left to infer for himself 
from the way theoretical materials are used in his course, 


A, CONCEPTUALIZATION, 


A treatise on any political subject is set in some basic conception of 
the nature of the universe and the order of facts, om phenomena, within that 
universe which are "political," so it is appropriate to begin by examining the 
use nade of traditional political theory subject matter in setting the conceptual 
stage for the American government student, 


Most texts deal extensively with four different categories of question. 
One concerns the historical origins of the American system of government, the 
values controlling the chulces of its framers (Liberty, Equality, Rule of Law, 
etc.) and the value principles sunposedly implicit in the vesulting structure 


2. The 1951 edition of #2 prefaced every section with a chapter of such 
"theoretical discussion," and the second edition retains mich of this material, 
One whole chapter of #3 relates to political doctrine and the whole second 
section, 237 of its 805 textual pages, is described as a discussion of the 
"theory" of American government, The 198 edition of #5 (originally published 
in 1922), however, contains only a page and a half of comparable discussion, 


3. See, fl, Pe 303 #2, po #3, pe L703 #5, p. 61. Federalist 
No. 10 is reproduced in #1 (along with Federalist Nos, 51 and 78), and Bentham!s 
paragraphs on "Dog Law," as well as Federalist No. 10, is set forth in #h. 


49 he See particularly the bibliographical notes following Chapters 1, 2, 
an in | 
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(Federalism, Separation of Powers, Equal Rights, etc.). A second discusses 
policies and policy alternatives in particular areas of human concern (Agricul- 
ture, Business, Labor, Social Welfare, etc.). Another deals with the structure 
and functioning of the major component institutions (Congress, Courts, Presidency, 
etc.), while the fourth deals with what the texts usually call "politics," the 
pehavior of certain classes of non-official actors (voters, interested citizens 
and groups, and party workers in particular). In addition, the texts usually 
offer some brief discussion of "theory" in the conceptual sense. Following is 

a tabulation of the allotment of space by five typical works to each of these 

five categories (listed under that one of the two main aspects of political 

theory, described below, most relevant to the questions treated by each book 

in each category): ; 


PROPGTIONATE SPACE TO FIVE TYPES OF PROBLEI 
BY FIVE AMERICAN GOVERW TEXTS* 


Categories of Problem 


Relevant to Relevant to 
Value Theory Causal Theory 
an le 3e hie be 
American Total Space Crigins, Government — 
Government Theoretical Values & Particular Structure Politics & 
Text _ Pages % Foundations Principles Policies & Function Behavior | 
#1 790 100% 3% ae 19% 25% 20% 
#2 900 100 2 20 20 Te) 18 
it 810 100 2 28 31 25 1) 
#h 700 100 noe 21 36 27 16 
860 100 1 11 33 13 
Mean 800 100° 2 23 28 32 16 


* - Author's estimate, based upon analysis of 
contents of major subsections of chapters. 
wt Excivding those portions devoted to state and 
locai government. 
wu% = Row does not add to 100% because of rounding. 


Whether or not it is spelled out explicitly there is a rough conceptual 
scheme underlying this particular organization of Arerican govermnent materials, 


«See, Coho #1, pp. 6-103 #2, 6-233 5, pe le 
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The making of authoritative decisions is accepted as the characteristic feature of 
tgovernnente" Government, in turn, is conceived of primarily in terms of "insti-~ 
tutions" -~-stable organizations of men which both form the accented locus for 
making certain classes of decisions, by regularized processes, and are themselves 
created and maintained as institutions by some sort of decisional process in the 
community. The concept of "power"=--the ability of persons to determine decisions 
w--is likewise a central concept, particularly in more recent texts which emphasize 
the processes (functioning) of the American political system. The problems ex~ 
amined in the four substantive categories of subject matter all relate substan-~ 
tially to questions about governmental decision-making: What kinds of decisions 
(in terms of values achieved) are made? iJhat are the causes determining the kinds 
of decisions made? What is the process (particularly within govermmental insti- 
tutions) by which they are made? What are the consequences of particular deci- 
gions or particular ways of making them? And so one 


As the above table shows, however, the texts devote little space to direct 
discussion of tre theoretical foundations on which they reste6/ Nor do they relate 
this conceptual framework to any of the traditional political theories which deal 
with the appropriateness of such a scheme. 


Any political theory, however, is more than just a conceptual framework, 
It is a body of logically related propositicns about what is and what ought to 
be the case in politics and government. That is to say, it has both a "value 
element" (a set of preferred values and a philosophy justifying them) and a 
"causal element" (a set of concepts referring to political phenomena and pro- 
positions about cause=and-effect relationships among them). 7/ How are these 
elements of the materials -learned in the political theory course applied in 
the study of American governnent? 


Be VALUE THEORY 


The American governnent course usually approaches problens from a perspec- 
tive that is heavily value~oriented., The large proportion of space devoted to 
general value problems (see Table above) is one indication of this orientation. 
ost texts have as one (if not the) principal ain, "the purpose of quickening 
student interest in the lively issues of the past and present,..eto stimlate 
the student to think about contemporary problems: 8/ In effect, the student is led 


; 6. Several of them, however, do set forth this relationship for special 
topics. For example, cooperation and conflict are related to a specified psycho- 
logical framework in itl, pp. 6-10, Public opinion is related to the theoretical 
framework of Lippmann in /3 » pp. 470 ff, Trends in particular policy areas ar? 
usually treated within a socio-economic framework » while pressure groups are 
dealt with in either groun-dynamics or socio-economic terms, or both. 


7 The terms "value theory" and "causal theory" and the distinctions 
soeanen them are discussed in Easton, David, The Political System (N.Ye: Knopf, 
953), pp. 52 ff. See also Sabine, George H., “What Is A Political Theory?", 
Journal of Politics 121-16 (1939), which distinguishes three factors found in 
aly causal and valuational. 


8. #2, pe viii. 
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at every step to the main question, "Do you approve or disapprove of this policy, 
fuction power, or form that we are now examining?" 


Some texts specifically tell students, in a discussion of how to think 
analytically about American government, that an indispensable step is the re- 
cognition, clarification and choice of the values controlling one's issue 
choices.9/ Theoriests and their major concepts are usually introduced into the 
texts in discussions of such values as Liberty, Equality, and Justice. Political 
concepts like Federalism, Separation of Powers, and Rule of Law are usually re- 
lated to these basic value concepts, It is often implied, if not specifically 
stated, that choosing one's values ultimately requires comprehending the philoso- 
phies justifying competing values.10/ An implicit but prevailing assumption, then, 
is that familiarity with the great theories of Western political thought will 
help the student take his stand on the great issues of American politics--~ 
Ought the government adopt this or that policy (railroad regulation, abolition 
of slavery, loyalty programs, a national bank, etc.)? Ought the community adopt 
this or that political practice or procedure (universal suffrage, direct election 
of senators, constitionally defined limits on executive authority in treaty- 
making, etco)? 11/ 


The practical utility of political theory here is obviously to facilitate 
students! taking intelligent positions, i.e. forming rational opinions, as citi- 
zens contemplating or participating in the American political process, It should 
help them make up their minds abat where to stand as political actors. But 
this utility is recognized only by implication in the American government course. 


Indeed, it is practically destroyed by the common practice of discussing 
theorists cnd theoretical concepts under the rubric of "the myths we live by" 12/ 
or "the American Creed"13/, One more often finds the names of theorists used as 


Je #25 Pde 5-63 #3, 791~795. 


10, "Jn the incdern world, there have been many different philosophies of 
governnent [the philosophies of anarchists, rugged individualists, regulationists, 
socialists, and communists/, springing not only from contrasting ideas on the de- 
gree, if any, to which people should be alloyed control, but also from opposing 
views on the amount of authority that government, however operated, ought to be 
permitted to exercise over people's affairs." (5, pe 2). One of the five 
typical works states that the purpose of its opening extensive "theoretical" 


- discussion is to set forth "the case for the democratic way of life," in terms , 


of principles by which the structure and functioning of the American political 
system may be judged." (#2, p. viii). 


ll. This assumption rests on the further premise (examined below, Part V) 
that the study of political theory comprises analysis of important theories about 
political values and is not limited to mere recoznitional faniliarity with the 
names of values asserted in theme 

12, #2, pp. 2h ff. 


13. #3, Part II, especially Chapter 3, 
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literary devices ("'as Hobbes said," "to use the words of John Locke," etc.) than 
the important propositions of their theories presented as useful knowledge. In 
other vords, the object of interest in the American government course is not the 
theories of theorists but the ideology of Americans, 


A fateful consequence of conceiving "theory" in this fashion is the ten- 
dency to de-emphasize the actual theories from ‘rhich certain basic concepts sten, 
and to reify those concepts, giving the impression that they have objective ex 
jstence quite apart fron tke theoretical systems and philosophies in which they 
occur. Instead of receiving these concepts as central constructs in proposi- 
tions (abcut values) which can be analyzed, discussed and subjected to testing 
for their validity in terins of factual truth, ethical merit, logic, or some other 
determinate grounds of validity, students are led to see them as "things" in which 
people should believe, Instead of being led to see the critical relevance of poli- 
tical philosophy to the making of value choices about American government, they 
are given a few emotionally significant symbols, with unanalyzed suggestions about 
the emotions they should evoke in the minds and hearts of good American citizens. 
The basic idea that value theory, political or any other kind, can te read as a 
body of meaningful propositions, and thus used as a genuine tool of knowledge, 
is almost wholly missing from the study of American government. 


C. CAUSAL THECRY. 


Taking "treory" to mean "ideology" does not necessarily make political 
theory of no use at all, however, Value beliefs and the symbols associated with 
them, and soretines political theories themselves, constitute an important class 
of political facts in the American or any other political system. 1/ Tre very 
terms "ideology," "myth" and "symbol" appear in the theories of Mannheim, iarx, 
Veber, Lippmann and others for the express purpose of devising causal laws to 
explain men's political behavior and the functioning of their political institu~ 
tions. any American government texts do recoenize in general terms that beliefs 

: in (and about) Liberty, Equality, Justice, Rights, and the like can be considered 
m es such political facts, classified and analyzed in terns of theories about 
mm ideology, 15/ 


But along with general and abstract (theoretical!) recognition of the 
political-fact nature of ideology, there is also seneral failure to apply this 
recognition when discussing the behavior of citizens in the American political 
system, Behavior may be described, but it is never treated as a variable in 
any way related to the value beliefs of the actars, Nor is tke student given 
reason to suspect that the value beliefs of political actors are facts which 
must be established by empirical evidence, Sometimes he is given offhand asser- 
tions to the effect that natural rights were "in the air" in 1776, or that John 
Locke's theory was part of the "intellectual luggage" of the founding fathers16/ P 


Us. "Reflection upon the ends of political action and upon the means of 
achieving them, upon the possibilities and necessities of political situations 9 
and upon the obligations that political purposes impose is an intrinsic element 
of the whole political process," (;/29. pe xi). 


ff be See, €.8e, #1, pp. 2h ff., fa such a discussion of "myth"; #2, pp. 27 
‘¢y for a discussion of "ideology't and "facts"; #3, pp. h70 ff., for a discussion 
Of pudlic opinion, " streotypes" and "symbols." 


16. #1, pe 68. ilote also De Sle 
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put no text offers him any evidence to show that Americans of any political class, 
since 1787, actually possessed the value beliefs suggested or responded to the 


symbols of these beliefs in the ways suggested, That these are now operative 


jdeals and symbols in the American system is sometimes inferred logically from 
the words in the Constitution and related documents, sometines inferred logically 
from the structure of American institutions, but more often taken as self-evident 
and never tied directly and empirically to the political behavior of American 
people, One is left, thus, with an unanswered but all-important fact question 
about American ideology: What really are the operative value beliefs, the 

moving symbols? 


One is left with still mare important unanswered questions which would re- 
late knowledge of the play of ideology in tre American political system to general 
political knowledge, such questions as: What is the mechanism, the causal sequence, 
by which these value beliefs and symbols play their part in the American system? 
What are the causes of particular American patterns of value beliefs and symbol 
responses ?17/ What are their consequences for the structure and functioning of 
the American system? 


It is the function of a political theory to supply generic answers appli- 
cable to such particular questions about American ideology. The assertion about 
the nature and role of ideology in American government which are implied in the 
American government course are based solely on deduction from some political 
theory, not on empirical evidence in the Arerican scene, Even when it directs 
student attention to this or that theory about ideology, it fails to make clear 
to him tiat the validity of the statements about American ideology, being based 
wholly on logical transfer from some theory, are only as valid as the proposi- 
tions set forth in the theory, If these propositions are valid, then political 
theory is obviously contributing important insight into the working of American 
politics, But the understanding of American politics would be much firmer and 
fuller if the American government course recognized clearly its crucial dependence 
on political theory for such an insight, and if it suggested to siudents that the 
depth of understanding of American politics is fixed by the political theory which 
guides its study. 


What is true with respect to study of ideology in American government is 
equally true with respect to study of other facets of the subject, Those cate- 
gories of question where causal theory might be expected to contribute most il- 
lunination---the structure and functioning of government institutions, the 
"politics" and processes of decision-making---are treated ordinarily in simple 
descriptive fashion, Tle student is told principally what is done by institu- 


_tions and people and how it is done, rarely why, or what effect a given way of 


doing it has on the political system. 18/ discussing structure and function, 


17e The relation between the propositions and ccncepts of theorists and 


the empirically cemonstrable beliefs of "the people" is a special topic under 
this heading, 


18. Although one text expressly seeks to "bridge tle gap between these 
traditional textbooks...that describe the structure and operation of American 
governnent and those that stress the general vrinciples and concepts of politi-~ 
cal science" (2, p. vii), the "general principles and basic concepts" mentioned 
are those of value, not causal, theory. 
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process end behavior, in only descriptive terms, the course on Awerican govern-~ 
ment fails to suggest to the student that causal political theory seeks to pro- 
vide general knavledge about the facts of political life which might be relevant 
to his study of the American system as a particular case, Indeed, the silence of 
the American government text may do more thanmerely fail to suggest the relevance 
of theory to the study of American government; it may positively encourage the 
pelief that theory has nothing to offer. 


To be sure, one often finds propositions purporting to exlain one or 
another particular aspect of individual behavior or institutional functioning ; 


is human nature to dislike being 


"/The7 more universal end fundemental causes of change in the 
work of government have been suggested...as the following: People... 
PlacésesePhysical technology.. Catastrophéece 
Personalities 


"The problem /of ‘one-man rule'7 will become all the mare serious 
if the twentieth century continues to be a time of endless emergencies ."21/ 


closed primary...encouvrages party regularity and responsibil- 
ity "22 


Students might infer from their texts tmt the traditional political 
theory course may enlighten them about the nature of the values they must deal 
with, but it is never similarly sugzested to them, by citation of theories and 
theorists, that the causal theories of traditional Western political thought might 
help trem comprehend any aspects of the actual process of American government, 
since propositions.such as tlese are never identified with the theorics in which 
they are to be found. 


Nor is it suggested to them that statements like these are really causal 
theoretical propositions, representing various levels of abstraction from very 
sinole explanations of limited consequences of one institutional arrargement 
(the statenent concerning the closed primary) to generic or classificatory 
summaries of "factors" (the statement concerning causes of change) and base-line 
propositions which might serve as starting points in a comprehensive general 
theory of politics (the statement concerning huiian nature),.23/ The many explana- 
tery statements such as those listed above are never related to one another in 


_any fashion, In the same way, the major catecories of discussion (as described 


above) are rarely related to each other in any clearcut theoretical fashion, a 


19. #5, Pe Te 
20. #3; Po 18. 


21. ly De L727. 
226 #25 De hao, 


234 It should be obvious that these particular propositions are not to 
be taken unquestioningly as the nucleus of a political theory which should guide 
Study, or that they are the most likely propositions available, tut only that 
knowledge about politics will advance only as theory develops from the hypothe- 
Sizing, testing, and rejection or incorporation of such propositions into a 
coherent system, 
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quite different order of questions being treated in each, In other words, the 
study of American government may be based upon a common conceptual scheme but it 
dees not self-consciously utilize a consistent theoretical baseline. Above all, 
it fails to enphasize to the student that some of the most widely accepted asser- 
tions abcut American politics rest only on inference from general theoretical 
propositionse 


This sweeping generalization ought perhaps be qualified in several respects. 
In the first place, there is the occasional practice, already mentioned, 2))/ of pre~ 
senting certain subsections of material from a more explicit theoretical viewpoint 
than is applied to the «rhole subject. It is not uncorion to find express aclnow- 
ledement of these theoretical premises underlying discussion of particular, limited 
topics.25/ In the second place, a general theoretical viewpoint, customarily ap~ 
plied directly only in limited discussion of one particular set of events, is often 
applied implicitly to other events and problems, and is logically applicable to the 
entire subject. This viewpoint con be labelled crudely, but accurately enough for 
our purposes, economic deteriinism, The version usually mentioned explicitly is 
that of Charles Beard, and the situation to which it is applied is, of course, the 
establismient of the national government.26/ Even where this viewpoint is not 
directly applied, there prevails a related viewpoint that might ve called socio~ 
econonic-cultural automatism. Though it is usually expressed in such vague and ° 
ambiguous terms as to be more a point~of-view than a clear theoretical premise 27/; 
this might be a starting-point for exposition of the American political system in 
the light of general theoretical propositions. While it may thus be desirable to 
qualify the judgment made earlier about the failure to utilize causal theory in 
the study of American government, these qualifications hardly warrant its reversal, 


In the light of the great preponderance of value over causal theory impli-~ 
cations in the study of American goverment, the broad assumptions made concerning 
the ideological nature of values as political facts, and above all the basic con- 
cern of the texts with directing student attention to making value choices about 
policy issues, there emerges an unexamined theoretical premise in the present 
study of American government considerably more important than tke primitive cone 
ceptuel scheme referred to earlier. The entire structure of the American govern-~ 
mént course, its guiding objectives, and the use it- actually makes of political 


2h, See above, footnote 5. | 
25. See, eoge, #3, ppe ff., especially pp. 504-505. 


26, Selections from Beard are presented in #h. Beardts theory is specifi- 
cally discussed in #2, pp. 61 ff. 


27, "We cannot say too often that governments reflect the social environ- 
ments, or culture, in which they operate." (#5, p. 80). "Government...is part 
of a vast and complex web of relations among men. We can hope to understand 
government only by seeing its interplay trith men's minds and emotions, with 
basic economic and social trends, with the ideas that grip mankind," (#1, p. lh). 
love also the second proposition listed above, Pp. 7. 
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theory subject matter, can be justified logically only by the theoretical prenise 
that the most significant independent variable in the entire political process | 

(of America, at least) is the value~based decisions made by citizens and officials 
as they play their roles in the system, In spite of general warnings about the 
irrational nature of human beings, in spite of frequently stated propositions about 
the influence of social, economic and cultural factors on American institutions and 
activities, the field of American govermient still uses and promotes é simple, 
eighteenth-century rationalistic political model, That this premise is never 
recomized in the Arerican government text, that none of the theories which expli-~ 
citly advance such a model are ever mentioned in tis context, does not elter the 
fact that the study of American government rests upon theoretical propositions 

which pretend to convey generic knowledge about the processes of politics or the 
fact that the study of political theory includes investigating the validity @& 
reliability of such propositions. While political theory is not presently used 
either as a source of such generic propositions or a means of testing the logic 

of particular causal propositions about American governnent, one of its chief 
utilities for studying American government might lie in just this usage. 28/ 


De. 


Tre utilization of political theory in the general field of American govern- 
ment and politics can be summed up as follars: 


le The incorporation of names of theorists and of concepts invented 
by them suggests to students that knowledge of political theory . 
is useful for the study of American governient, 


Tre utility most obviously suggested to them is skill in analyzing 
their own value beliefs and in applying them, as citizens, to making 
policy choices or judgments about policy decisions. 


This suggestion is over-ridden by a comaon tendency to treat value 
concepts as ideological or symbolic facts, in a vay that conceals 
fran stucents tre theoretic:1 nature of the value concepts they 
use and leaves them unaware that values may be systematically 
analyzed or that political theory cont2ins a disciplined intellec- 
tual consideration of values. 


Despite the prevalence of a uniform if unspecified conceptual. 
scheme, it is never suggested that the conc:ptual schemes or 
systems of causal propositions found in political theories are 
of any utility for the study of American government, 

It is not only traditional political theories and theorists which 
are considered irrelevant to the study of cause and effeet in 
Arerican government and politics, but politic.:1 theory itself, 


Students are thus left with the impression that the term "theory! 
applies only to the value aspects and not to the classification 
and explanation of factuel aspects of American government, 


28, The extent to which the political theory course promotes or hinders 
such use is discussed below, Part Ve 
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he Tre net effect is almost total failure to utilize theory either 
for analysis of values or for explanation of facts, depriving the 
student of knowledge he could use as a participating citizen and 
as a contemplative student of American government. 


II, THE SPECIAL CASE OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAY 


In most college curricula, the field of American government and politics 
includes not only the course in American government as such but also courses in 
Arerican constitutional lay, American state and local government, and American 
political thought, fiore often than not, courses in leszislation and legislative 
processes, political parties and pressure groups, public administration, and 
government and business are taught with exclusive reference to the American 
system of government. What has been said respecting the general American govern~ 
ment course can be applied with slight changes of emphasis to most of these sub- 
fields, tut two of them---constitutional law and American political thought--< 
require more particular attention. 


To say (as departmental advisers sometiizes doto students) that constitu- 
tional lay is a "more theoretical" subject than the other subfields of American 
government does not necessarily mean it draws more upontle kind of knowledge dis-~ 
pensed in the political theory course, It is "more theoretical" in the sense 
that its study involves primarily manipulation of abstract concepts. But the 
concepts involved and their authors are not often the concepts or authors a 
student encounters in his political theory course, 29/ In those few cases where 
American "theorists" are mentioned, they are mentioned not as theorists but as 
protagonists in sone particular constitutional debate, 


The basic abstractiorsin constitutional law are those like "original 
package doctrine," "business affected «rith a public interest," "stream of 
commerce," "separate but equal," "clear and present danger," "implied powers," wom 
legal concepts invented by judges, not political concepts invented by political 
theorists, Seemingly political concepts like "federalism," "separation of 
paers," "jurisdiction," or "citizenship," are invariably used as more complex 
and nore abstract but still basically legal concepts. ifany political concepts 
having no particular le gal significance, like "constitutionalism," "dictatorship," 
aw "socialism," are in occasional use, but rarely with any sense of the theoretical 
corplexities surrounding their use. And still other even more basic political 


29. The indices and texts of five typicel books refer fairly often to 
the Federalist Papers, to Hanilton, ifadison, John Taylor, ‘lebster, Calhoun, 
Henry Gee ge, and bo a few other American writers some tines described as 
theorists," But in only two of the five books (#8, #10) is there even the 
slightest mention of Locke, Montesquieu, Aristotle, or any of the "theorists! 
of the traditional political theory course, Only one of the five works (27) 
contains selections from writings other than opinions of judges in legal cases 
or legal commentaries upon them, and only one other contains any extended dise 
cussion of any of the probleme dealt with in the political theory course (#10, 
concerning "higher lai’ theories). 
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concepts, like "law," "power," or "authority," are treated, if they are treated 
at all, as if they were purely legal concepts, The concepts used and the manner 
of their use suggest that the constitutional law course seeks primarily to ac- 
quaint students with the kinds of legal situations in which these concepts have 
been and might be applied by judicial decision-makers, and to sharpen their 
facility for analyzing the semantics and logic underlying the verbal use of such 
corceptse Such a course might be nore useful to a potential lawyer than to a 
student of American government. 


The way in which theorists and theoretical concepts are introduced, together 
with the often-expressed sentiment thet, "After all, judicial opinions are politi- 
cal theory, " indicate that "theory" is conceived here to be synonymous with 
“doctrine,” It means a statement of preferences for some particular or denying 
soe particular degree of power to some particular person or institution, or 
some particular use of power (policy). It is a word relating to goals, norms 
or values. Insofar as "theory" is discussed at all, it involves only making 
value preferences of judges or other actors in the 
judicial function. The job of the constitutional law student is not to pass 
judgment upon these value preferences, nor is it especially to recognize bits 
and pieces of value theory as they enter into the rationale of a specific 
decision, At best it is to describe, to extrapolate from a morass of judicial 
decisions, the value preferences of a judge, a whole court, or perhaps of a 
whole society, at some specific point in tire. Only one of five typical works 
states clearly that it seeks to "give doctrinal and social perspective to the 
difficult problems of Constitutional Law today," 30/and even that one does not 
relate tre doctrines and perspectives it discusses to the theories faniliar to 
the student in a political theory course. 


In short, students in the constitutional law course ordinarily think in 
terms of legal doctrine, Only rarely is tke distinction and the relations bde- 
tween legal and political doctrine brought home to them. Never are they en~ 
couraged to wrestle with problems of value theory, and never are they exposed 
to the notion that political theory is anything but political doctrine. 


Another significant characteristic of the constitutional law course is 

the scant concern it shows for justifying its relevance to American government 

and polities, The failure to relate legal doctrines to well-formlated political 
doctrines is matched by failure to consider the role of judicial decisions in the 
process of govermuent from any standpoint, let alone from the standpoint of diverse 
theories about the nature of government, Indeed, the very primitive concept of 
"governuent" if often left nebulous. Only tio of five typical works 31/ contain 
even descriptive discussion of institutional aspects of Arerican courts in the 


Arerican political system, and only one of them32/consistently, from beginning to 


30» 


31. 
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end, focusses discussion on the structure and functioning of governuent and the 
pattern of governmental policies as they are influenced by judicial decisions, 
This one, by the way, is the only one to recognize explicitly what is hardly 
even to be inferred from the others, that, . 


"judicial decisions alone provide an inadequate basis for an under- 
standing of constitutional development, The attitudes of the people 
or of politically influential grouns determine whether or not attempts 
will be made to expand or curtail whe operations of constitutional 
government in particular directions. The area of conflict may there- 
fore be found oftentimes in Congress rather than in the judiciary." 33/ 


But this particular text does not relate its conceptions about the nature of 
politics, law and government to any of the theoretical conceptions considered 
in the political theory course, In other words, even though statements asserte 
ing the "political character" of judicial opinions and the "law-making property" 
of judicial decisions are commonplace, the political role of the juciciary is 
not the object of inquiry for the constitutional law course, 


One may occasionally meet, in the course, such political propositions as, 


",.ethe courts have in sustaining laws done more than give to those 
laws an authoritative staip. They have also added to them a reasoned 
justificationseee /The/ judiciary has created an ideology or opinion 
or 'mytht which the public can unite in accepting,"3h/ or 


"Most fundamental political changes are brought about only after long 
periods of agitation and discussion," 35/ 


But the point is, such generalizations are never (save in the one case in five 
already mentioned) related to or supported by the data presented with then, 

which consist of legal reasonings of judges and miscellaneous historical facts. 
Theoretic.l propositions about the role of "myth" or "ideology" in the American 
system, about the role of "law" in a community like America, or about the rela~ 
tion of legal and judicial to other forms of political power in America can be 
found in constitutional law materials, but they are not recognized as theoretical 
propositions, let alone related to the bodies of theory in which they occupy some 
logical places. Moreover, other basic questions---such as the relative political 
character of constitutionel and other types of lawe--are never raised at all. Not 
even judicial review is subjected to political inquiry. 

The fact that its data consist largely of judicial decisions suggests that 
the "decision-making concept," a recent contribution of writers in the field of 
theory and method, may lie at tke heart of the constitutional law field, Hovever, 
the judicial decision process itself is given less attention than is the govern- 
mental or political character of judicial decisions, Beyond the customary plati-~ 
tudes to the effect that "judges are, after all, human," or that their personal 
Philosophies as well as their tastes and humors may influence their decisions : 
Students hear little about the process by which courts decide, One of five 
typical vorks 36/ does einphasize the "discretionary nature" of the judges! power 


332 #95 De he One other (#6) is prefaced by a clear conception of litica- 
tion as a governmental process, and does open with a chapter of political discus- 
Sion about judicial review, but the balance of this work offers almost no further 
discussion of any topic fran a political standpoint, 


#10, De 8, 356 #9, Ps 26, 36. 
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to decide, but, again, this is an offhand statement drawn from common knowledge 
or some such source, not a generalization from the data of the text. 


If anything, the conceptual framework implicit in most constitutional law 
courses is much broader than any political schema, Its character is suggested 
by the fact that constitutional law texts are organized mainly in historical 
fashion,37/ In all cases, "history" appears to be a Hegelian process involving 
contests between liberty and non ~liberty38/or a series of conflicts between 
various typeg of vaguely defined socio-economic groups-~-"labor," "the rising 
middle class," "the well-to-do," "business," "management," etc.-~-over the 
distribution of property and its benefits, The theory of history implicit in the 
constitutional law course frequently sees "the times" "causing" changes in legal 
doctrine, or the courts "reflecting" "vast social and economic changes." Thke 
political mechanism involved in such changes through time is never an object of 
interest for the student of constitutional law. At best he is offered, in addi- 
tion to familiarity with legal reasoning, vague conceptions of the social and 
economic consequences of judicial decisions, Nowhere is his attention focussed 
upon questions about the nature and role of the political in this socio-economic 
or Hegelian sweep of history. 


To be sure, the constitutional law course does not pretend to be a course 
on the political function of judicial institutions in general. It sets out to 
examine only one class of judicial decisions, those concerning constitutional 
questions, It might be thought that examining these decisions entails examination 
of the relationship of the court to other covernmental institutions, especially 
since the practice of judicial review must be described and explained in this 
connection, and since these particular judicial decisions are a very significant 
cluster in the overall set of governmental decisions. Hovever, the habit of 
being exclusively concerned with the logical niceties of legal reasoning and of 
dismissing political doctrines sumnarily in footnotes without concern for their 
relation to the legal doctrines examined prevents students from asking why this 
particular field (constitutional law) has been carved out, or what relation it 
bears to the study of American government as a whole, The political aspects of 
the specialized topic, judicial decisions dealing directly with governmental 
power, are as much neglected as are more general questicns about tle political 
character of the entire judicial function. In the end, of course, the justifica- 
tion for concentrating on this one specialized topic can be found only by facing 
up to the more general questions about the politics of adjudication, In other 
words, for the constitutional lay course to add genuinely to one's understanding 
of Averican goverrment, it has to be more broadly conceived than is currently 
_— Only some political theory can provide the basis for the conception 
needed, 


, 37e Either the main outline of the book is wholly chronological (#9, 
vl0, and the first third of #7) or the organization for Geeling with each 
constitutional problem is chronological (#6, #8, the latter parts of #7). 

The historical evolution of legal doctrines occupies a prominent place in 

all five typical works, ilost of them (all but flO, in fact) devote consider - 


pa Space in the text or notes to the "historical setting" of all major cases 
scussed, 


38. if. 
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This very brief survey of the utilization of political theory in the 
study of the special field of American politics called constitutional law can 
pe sunmarized still more briefly: 


ee 1. In contrast to the American government course, the constitutional 

; law course does not suggest even indirectly that knowledge of poli- 
tical theory will help the student in his study of constitutional 


2, In concentrating upon logical analysis of the legal doctrines of 
judges and lawyers, the constitutional law course may at times 
recognize the existence of significant political values, but it 
rarely relates these carefully to the legal doctrines which are 
the main object of attention, and it never suggests to students 
that understanding and analysis of those values is important or 
might be facilitated by understanding of political theory. 


3, Because the objective of the constitutional Lay course is more 
familiarity with legal doctrine than analysis of the structure 
and functioning of the American political system, it dces not 
even discuss the kinds of question to which causal political 
theory might affad answers. 


h, With slight exaggeration it might be said that the problem is 
not to make political theory relevant to the study of consti~ 
tutional lar but to make constitutional Lay relevant to the 
study of American governnent. Only some political theory can 
show what auestions should be raised and how answers to trem 
should be sought, if knowledge about constitutional law is 
to be an integral part of knovledge about A rerican politics, 


III, THE SPECIAL CASE OF AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT 


The fact that the name "Arerican Political Thought" is ordinarily preferred 
to "Arerican Political Theory," and that almost every text in the field uses the 
term "thought" rather than "theory" in its title or subtitle39/, suggests in- 
nediately that the subject matter of courses kere is more Awérican government 
than political theory. The object of inquiry is not substantive theories about 
general politics or substantive theories about American polities, but "the American 
political mind," "the American tradition," "the American democratic faith," or 
"the fundamentals of our political thinking 


39. Of six typical books, five use the phrase "American thought" in the 


title or subtitle, and one (#16) is subtitled "A Textbook in Political Treory ol! 


LO, Note the titles and subtitles of and /916, and the section headings 


@ ile, See also #13, p. v, and #15, p. iii. 
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The American theory course usually deals aliuost entirely with concepts and 
problems which relate to the value aspects of political theory. In dealing with 


these probleas, the course seeks rather to expound the value beliefs and related 
political preferences of American authors, politicians and citizens than to 


‘analyze the value theory which might link political preferences to basic value 


beliefs, Inasmuch as America has produced few comprehensive or systematic 
theorists, it is perhaps natural that the data of the American theory course 
consist primarily of piecemeal comments by different sorts of writers on a 
variety of political issues oli / Tre point is, however, that students are not 
ordinarily directed to consideration of the value theories which supposedly are 
relevant to the value beliefs and political preferences exhibited in their texts. 
Casuel reference is sometimes made to the more systematic theories considered in 
the course in Western political theory, but more often European theories and 
theorists are presented as "hist@ical roots" of American thought, or as interest- 
ing parallels to sone phase of it. They are not presented as tools for the criti-~ 
que and analysis of the beliefs and preferences displayed in the American theory 


course. 


What is sought, in place of criticism of values in terms of theory, is a 
sumary picture of "the American political mind," in other words, description 
of an Arerican ideologye While all the texts would probably agree that one 
purpose of presenting such a picture is "to stimulate the student to make om 
intelligent synthesis of his own," 43/ they in fact discourage students from 
tre kind of intellectual effort required in such "synthesizing." As in the 
American government course, the studmt is likely to get the impression that 
Liberty, Equality, Justice, and above all Democracy, are things in which ore 
can believe or not, without mental effort, and to recognize their symbolic 
value rather than their place in a cokrerent theory of values oh)/ 


ble on this point, note TlicCloskey, Robert G., “American Political Thought 
and tre Study of Politics," Amer. Pol. Sci. Reve 51:115-129, p. 115. 


42, One text (#13) devotes substantial perts of three of its seventeen 
chapters to European origins, including the works of Hobbes, Locke and Harrington. 
fiio others devote at least a major portion of an opening chapter to similar 
subject matter, including tke works of Calvin and Luther, The others allude to 
European theories as "historical roots," but without extensive discussion of these 
theories, None of the texts give any space to comparable discussion of Europeen 
theories later than the eighteenth century. 


43. Pe viii, 


hh, lieCloskey (op. cit.) argues that the utility of studying American 
thought stems from the éssuméed role of American "theorists" as both reflectors 
and creators of an American iwind, which enables study of them to "lead us to 
understanding about our political cheractereee" (p.117), Althogh American 
theorists, he says, teach an American" less about absolute truth, they can 
teach hin nore about America." (p. 118), The criticism of this view offered 
here is in clese agreement with the eriticism offered in Diamond's coments on 
icCloskey!s article, Diamond, Martin, "Comments on McCloskey," Aver, Pol. Sci. 
Reve 51:130-134 (1957). 
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Even more than the American government course, the American theory course 
fails to demonstrate the actual ideological character of the value beliefs and 
synbol responses alleged to make up the ideology of Americans or certain groups 
of then, While the texts set forth alleged tenets in the American doctrine, 
articles in the American creed, basic beliefs in the iwiddle class philosophy, 
and so on, the data presented are the written words of a very limited number of 
misc¢llancous writers, very few of whom were influential political actorse It 
may be reasonable to, ascune that the political actions of any given writer were 
somehow motivated by the beliefs he set forth, but the relation of his beliefs 
to those of the American people or some large subsection of them, or at least 
to some influential actors, ought to be clearly stated, if the student is to 
comprehend the role of these ideas in the American political system. The point 
is, however, that the role of those ideas in tke American system is not now a 
problem which the American political theory course seeks to discuss, Its main 
concern is to expound the values and doctrines which certain writers have set 


dovm, 


Another reflection of this preoccupation of the American theory course is 
its failure to consider any aspect of the institutional facts of American poli- 
tice] life.45/ What actually happened to this or that political institution at 
a given point in time? What factors seem to have influenced the shape and 
functioning of these institutions? Above all, what effects have the value be-~ 
liefs attributed to the American public had on political institutions? These 
are not important questions for the course in Arerican theory, European theories 
and theorists may be mentioned in the course, but the texts rarely bother with 
their causal propositions which seek to answer general questions of this order, 
being interested in them, if at all, only for their political preferences, Hobbes 
can be adequately capsulized as a "conservative authoritarian,"l6/ Locke as a 
chanpion of vested interests, Marx as a champion of the working man, and so on, 
So causal political theory is not presently used in the American theory course, 
whether for illumination of the general processes of American politics or for 
analysis in particular of the role of political ideas in those processes, 


Tre political conception underlying tre American theory course is some- 
times as ambiguous and vague as that of the constitutional law course. It is 


15. McCloskey, in recommending as a new approach, that ideas and insti- 
tutions be studied together, seems at one point to emnhasize that "ideas have 
institutional consequences," and to suggest that the role of ideas in shaping 
institutions should become the subject of empirical inquiry. Despite this 
general statement, however, he still appears to consider that the main concern in 
the study of Arerican thought should be elucidation of the American mind: "The 
idea is not that going institutions always and exactly reflect the mind of America, 
either past or present, tut that they can provide oan extremely important clue to 
a coriprehension of that mind." (Op. cit., ps, 121}. In other words, American 
political institutions are to be studied primarily as evidence for displaying 
the American political mind. What, then, is the reason for studying that mind? 
If it is to gain insight into American institutions » we appear to be trapped in 
a tightly closed circle, | 
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interesting to note that, of six representative works, tu0l7/are explicitly dew - 
scribed as treatises in intellectual history. Even where the term "political" 
is used in tre title, no clear conception of the nature of politics and govern- 
ment guides the selection of materials or the discussion of problems, All six 
representative books are organized in primarily chronological fashion, which in 
itself suggests the absence of any clearcut organizing political schema, Most 
of ttem imply, if they do not specifically assert, a fundamental belief in the 
hopeless complexity of human affairs, from which one infers that it is impossible 
to disentangle the subject matter of politics from all other aspects of human 
life.8/ The only political questions treated in the average American theory 
course are issues about the relative desirability of different policy alterna- 
tives, and these, as has just been seen, are approached exclusively in terns 

of the simple value preferences they involve, 


On the whole, then, the materials of the Western political theory course 
are little used by 2 student of American political thought: 


1. If study of politicel theory means criticizing theoretical 
propositions about value or about cause and effect in politics, 
the Arerican political thought course is not a course in politi- 
cal theory. 


ae Its concern is with exposition of American ideology rather 
than critical evaluation of systematic theories of political 
values. 


be. It does not deal with conceptual and ceusal elements of any 
ideology e 


ce It is not concerned with value theory or causal theory as 
propositions to be examined for their validity. 


2 Although the subject studied is American ideology, it is not 
studied in a political framework. 


a. It is guided by no clear conception of politics and govern-~ 
ment, 


b. It does not consciously seek generalizations or conclusions 
about the role of American ideologies in the American politi-~ 
cal system. 


Ce It dees not utilize theoretical propositions of theorists 
about the political nature and role of ideologies, 


#12 3 #156 


U8. "Change in ideas about the cosmos is caused by the advance of 
Scientific knowledgee Increase in knowledge also affects ideas about the 
Telavion of the individual to, society. Other factors, such as shifts in 
world polities, may cause changes in intellectual climates, The problem is 


ct vast complexity and has not been fully explored." (j#12, pe ve) 
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d. The conceptual schemes and theoretical propositions of 
European political theorists are therefore not considered 
relevant to the study of American political thought, except 


for occasionally exhibiting verbal parallels with American 
writers. 


IV. THE UTILI@Y OF POLITICAL THEORY 


Conclusions about the potential utility of political theory in the study 
of American government can be summarized in gereral terms at this point. Re- 
gardless of present or past performance, political theory ought to contribute 
to understanding of American politics in quite positive fashion: 


1. 


26 


30 


It ought to help students clarify their own value preferences, 
so that they understand the value choices and value judgments 
they make, Such understanding requires more intellectual ef- 
fort than passive acceptance of certain symbols and beliefs 

as "good,"" It involves disciplined analysis of the sort of 
value propositions set forth in political theories, 


It ought to afford them a basic conception of what politics is 
all about, as systematic as possible a knowledge of the general, 
processes of government and politics, in terms of verifiable 
propositions about the causes and consequences of general types 
of political sitwetions, structures and practices. 


a, Unless related to such a general theory of politics, knowledge 
abowt Arerican government and politics is mere purposeless ac- 
quaintance with innumerable discrete facts, The prososivions 
of general theory not only give meanings to particular propo« 
sitions about American politics, but are an important means 
for testing their logic end consistency, Unless the American 
political system is seen as 2. particular case of the general 
process of government, it can hardly be said to be understood. 


be. There is also a certain utility for political theory itself, 
when American polities is studied in the light of theory, 
Valid generalizations about the American political system 
can be used to verify or modify the propositions of general 
political theory, thus contributing to ever deeper under- 
standing on the ground where all political study must reste 


Unless causal theory is used in the fashion just described, 
value theory, even if perfectly utilized as suggested above, 

can be of no practical utility to the prospective citizen study- 
ing American politics, 


ae Without reliat knarledge about cause and effect in politics, 
even the most carefully thought out value choices made by 
political actors can never be more than verbal choices, never 
have more than aesthetic or some other such psychological value 
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to the individual chooser. To receive or enjoy the values 
chosen, the chooser must associate his value choices with 
action choices, And ration:1 action choices can be based 
only on predictions about the effects of actions chosen and 
of other causes operative in the situation where choice is 
made. Such predictions cen be made with assurance only on 
the basis of some cause] theory. 


be In particular, only some causal theory can explain to tke 
student or to the political actor what role his value be- 
liefs and value choices may actually play in tke real world 
of American politics and governient, Without theoretical 
explanation of the processes of politics, trere is no reason 
for anyone ever to make a political decision based on rational 
value choice. 


In short, political theory is indispensable to the study of American 
government end politics. The sounder one's grasp of theory, the more complete 
his understanding of the American political system, Without theory of some 
sort, however vague, tacit, or even unrecognized, there can be no understanding. 
Without understanding, pee student has less hope of accoiplishing whatever he 
intends to accomplish as a participating citizen or official, 


Vo. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE POLITICAL THEORY COURSE 


These suggestions about the utility of political theory obviously reflect 
a highly idealized picture of the condition of political theory itself. They 
presuppose that political theory affords a certain knowledge which may well not 
be found in that field as it is presently taught to students. The underlying 
presuppositions are probably clear enough froa all that hes been said so far, 
but they ought nonetheless be set forth plainly: 


le The study of political theory is underteken for some purpose beyond 
whatever pleasure of mere contemplation it might efford the student. 


a No purpose is served if "study" involves nothing more than 
enabling students to name the vorks and the years of publica 
tion of a handful of theorists, 


b. No purpose is served if it seeks only to eneble students 


to recognize some particular vorm of uords or turn of phrase 
as the literary creation of some particular theorist, 


C, No purpose is served if the studert learns only that a narti- 
Cular theoretical treatise was written in a certain sitvation 
and under certain circunstances, 


é. Since every political theory is a body of related assertions 
propositions about the world of politics and goverments-~-~- 
propositions both abouts what is the case and why and about 
what ought to be the case and why---one principal object tive 
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the study of political theory is the analysis of these proposi- 
tions, for purposes of agreenent or disagreement with them. In 

other words, political theories 211 profess to dispense knowledge 
about the political «orld, so they must be studied for the purpose 
of extracting such knowledge from then, 


a, From this standpoint, any theory may be examined and criticized 
for the clarity of the concepts it uses, 


be Any theory may be examined and criticized for the statements 
of fact it makes, 


c. Any theory may be examined for its logical consistency in the 
use of its concepts and the propositions it asserts. 


Any theory may be examined and criticized for the kinds of 
evidence by which it proves its propositicns or by which 
they might be proved. 


But the main objective of all these operations is the Sanne 
to establish the validity or invalidity of some or all of the 
propositions wiich make up the theory «)9/ 


f, This is the objective in examining both the value and the 
causal asvects of a theorye 


The ultimate objective of the study of political theories is thus 
Political Theory itself, The principal reason for studying voliti- 
cal theories is to promote theorizing abont sovernment und politicse-- 
in other words, to contribute to developzcnt of a general tieory of 
politics.50/ 


hO, "Validity" is here en extrenely broad term. It refers to confornity 

with whatever rational grounds of belief in propositions the theorist has philo- 

sophicall, justified for the pronosition exauined, and includes all the connote- 

tions of the vord "truth"---agreenent with simple empirical fact, ethical nerit, 

logical consistency, conformity with recognized authoritative preiises, etc, For 
@ view contradicting this one in important respects, see #/29, p. xie 


50. Lest these views appear too restrictive, making the study of political 
theory a far more specialized subject than it is customarily accepted to be, it 
should be emphasised that there is one more najor premise underlying everything 
which has been saide--namely, that politics iL theory end American politics are 
both to be approached from the viewpoint of the political scientist, the student 
of Politics. To maintain that the study of political theories, or any other 
branch ot political science, is really much broader than suggested above, to 
maintain that the goal of the science of politics is total knowledge about God, 
man and the universe, or to seek from the science of politics cosmic generalizae 
tions about the nature of ethies, tre purpose of life, or the meaning of history 
le implies, I think, that political science cannot be a discipline, and that the 

study of politics as & specialized branch of knowledge is impossible, This 
ig not to deny that such topics are fit subjects of hunan ing wiry. But it 
is to deny that th ey are the distinctive objects of political inquiry. 
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a. Even if political science as a discipline does not give the 
student such a general theory, the student himself must use 
some embryonic theory of his own when making statenents or 
drawing conclusions, value or causal, about politics. The 
study of political theory thus necessarily promotes some 
level of theorizing, and this is its chief utility to the 
student. 


Har well does the "traditional course in the history of political theory" 
equip a student to use theory in this fashion? _ This final question leads to 
consideration of "What we think we are doing fin the theory course/, or alterna- 
tively what we should be doing instead."52/ 


It might seen on the face of it that study of political theory involves 
analysis, one by one, of the theories of « limited number of writers, most of 
them distinguished for their comprehensive and systematic treatises on the general 
subject of politics.52/ The important question is, What is the student expected 
to do with them? Why should he read them at all? What are the main purposes af 
the theory course? The texts in the field reflect a disturbing variety of answers 
to such questions, They range from the purpose of "providing aesthetic pleasure 
and enjoyment as well as intellectual challenge and stimulation"53/to discover ing 
"a rational Grand Tradition of Culture and also (quite distinct) the beginnings 
of a science of politics,"5i/ and include the simple reason that, "A knowledge 
of Platois Republic, of Aristotle's Politics, of parts only parts?/ of 
Augustine's City of God., belongs to a general education."55/ To the student 
who reasonably asks, when confronted with the works of the "saints," "What should 
I do with this?", the answer implied to him must at times resemble the classic 
lines of the heroine in gas-light melodrama, "Take me, Oh Sylvester Farthingdale! 
Iam yours} Do with me what you will]" 


Given diversity md lack of clarity about the fundamental purpose of the 
theory course, it is logical to expect a multiplicity of approaches and perspece 
tives in the field, Usually, as the course title shows, the approach is prinarily 
historical.56/ In some cases, the study of political theory is specifically con-= 


Sl, Letter from panel chairman John D. Lewis, January 13, 1957 


; 52, While critics of American political thought frequently grumble at the 
second-rate" character of writers studied in that field (note again lecCloskey, 
Op. Cites pe 115), relatively few complain that the Western political theory 
course includes writings of men not qualified to be called "theorists," Plato, 
Aristotle » Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Harx---these and many other system-builders 
furnish ample forage for the student who likes his ideas in comprehensive 
bundles, While there may be more "second-rate" (non-theoretical) writers 
examined in the theory course than commonly supposed, particularly in tke modern 
period of the course, it is assumed for the balence of this discussion that the 
Subject matter of the political. theory course is made up of a finite number of 
full-fledged political theorists. : 

536 De iX. 

She #175 Pe Xe 

55. #23; Pp. le 


ee 56. Of fifteen typical works, ten are organized in purely chronological 
oe a and one is organized under eighteen topical headings, each associated 
‘ ' a historical period, theorists being treated within each topical section in 
Cironological sequence, 
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ceived to be a branch of the study of history .57/ Most texts devote considerable 
space to exposition of the "historical setting" in which particular theories 

vere produced, describing the political institutions, the nature of political, 

s tal and economic conflicts, the current modes of thought in all fields of 

life, or other aspects of the historical setting.58/ On the other hand, many 

texts pursuing a purely historical approach ignore problems of historical setting 
or relations to historical facts of the age and deal exclusively with the "histori- 


cal relation to his predecessors and successors"59/ of a mants various abstract 
notions» 


Not all texts which rely on a purely historical method of presentation 
explain to the student why he should know the historical setting or the historical 
sequence of political ideas, But many of them do make clear the assumption that 
such ideas are an important class of political facts, whose role in political 
events is the real subject of the political theory covrse, The objective of the 
study of theory, in such vorks, is conccived to be understanding of "the forces 
which are working on men's ininds,"€0/ "the major ideas that have animated the poli- 
tical thinking of the Uestern vorld,"61/ or the "operative ideals" of certain 
groups of men 62/ In other words, the subject of political theory is taken to 
be the ideologies of men, 


Where such a perspective is found, however, there is commonly the same 
kind of failure to demonstrate the factual existence of the beliefs in question 
as was found in the American government field, Recognition may be given that 
theory" (obviously meaning ideology) "is not to be found in any work of the 
study, in any single language: it appears in the utterances and pronouncements 
of the leaders of States and parties and Churches..." 63/ But even where this 


570 “Ancient and medieval institutions have received much attentions 
but no one hitherto has sought to follow through ancient and medieval tines 
the course of ideas on the topics of political science, It is to fill the 
void heve indicated that the present volume is submitted." (#19, pp. vii-viii). 
58. See, for example, #19, #22, #25, #29. 
59. #23; De le See also #20, pa. ix; #25, po v3 #28, po 6» 
60; #275 De vii. 
6l. #21, pe vii. 
62. #2), Pe le 


63. #27; Pe Vi» 
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characteristic of ideology is recognized, the materials offered the student over~ 
whelmingly related to the formal expression of ideas in tracts and treatises by 
yriters universally recognized as theorists .6);/ No work suggests the necessity 

{ x; ewivical verification of the existence of the ideologies and beliefs dis~ 
cussed, as ideologies, let along for empirical study of the operation of ideology 
in any political systems 


Tt is sometimes suggested that the theories of writers have themselves 
been potent causes of political effects, as well as more or less disembodied 
expressions of the thinking of bread groups of men. 65/ But the political theory 


course makes noOjfore effort to demonstrate such causal relations as a fact than it 
does to demonstrate the existence of asserted ideologies. 


Sometimes it is recognized that the ideology, or "operative ideals," may 
be reflected in the shape and functionin= of actuci institutions, that one can 
by the processes of logic infer froin tre facts of political life the "theory" 
which must govern the actions and patterns of behavior which constitute politi- 
cal facts and institutions,66/ Such an assumption underlies all those works 
which offer the student, addition to verbatim or paraphrased statements of 
writers, any description of functioning political systems .67/ However, it is 
not customary to offer students even such descriptive accounts, much less to 
strive consistently to relate the political thoughts and theories under 


6. Consult, in this connection, #18 (which mentions its intention to 
include ideas animating "social moverents," p, v)3 #20 (which refers to the 
influence of political ideas on actual politics as an important problem for 
political theory students, p. x)3 #23 (which asserts that "theories" are an 
"expression of the spirit of an age," pe. 8); #28 (which states its intention: 
to discuss the “ideas and beliefs" of "the California fruit-grower or the 
Pennsylvania coal-miner, the sheeperancher of Queensland or the cultured clube 
man of Buenos Aires," p. h)3; and #31 (which argues that depending exclusively 
upon the formal works of theorists "gives a history of political literature 
rather than of political thought," p,. 12). 


650 "In some instances writers have been included..,because they have 
had considerable influence on politics, 2nd because their statements typify 
en entire school of thought." (720, pe 


66. "Much political theory....is found tacitly underlying the form of 
actual. organization and methodsese, A study of the bistory of political insti~ 
tutions and of the actions and policies of states is therefore essential, as 
they occasionally shar more clearly than words the actual principles that 
deninated ments minds." (#31, pp. 12-23). 


676 Such descriptive material is found, e.gs, in #19, Chapters 1, h 
and 53 PPe 19-25, 63-76, 234-252, 288-297, 423-26, 536-539, 702-703; 
Chapter and #31, PPe 15=78. 
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examination to the institutions described. 68/ For the most part, the student is 
left to consider political institutionsonly as they might be mentioned by the 
thoorists he reads, 


Tt cannot be said, therefore, that the political theory course, even 
where its concern is with ideology, adequately instructs students with regerd to 
the role of belief patterns in government, If the political theory course sought 
to establish and to convey general propositions about the role of ideology in 
functioning political systems, basing these generalizations upon particular facts 
of ideology which the theory course might survey for the purpose of pointing 
out such generalizations, it would occupy a legitimate placs in the curriculum 
of empirical political science. If it offered the student such propositions, 
they would obviously be of the utmost utility in suggesting what role American 
ideologies play in the American political system, But the political theory 
course at present hardly gives students much in the way of scientific generali- 
gations about the actual political role of idease 


Not many teachers (including the writer) and no text would define politi- 
cal theory as a special scientific study of one factor in empirical politics, 
of course. Some texts go no farther than the intent to explain more fully to 
students some things they are already presumed to believe69/, but most do give 
some sense that the political theories they study contain alternative answers 
to basic political questions on which a thinking man must hold some position, 70/ 
Expressly or by implication, the political theory course certainly rests on and 
conveys some impression shat, if one of its main functions is to facilitate a 
personts taking positions on such questions, students must be concerned with 
the validity of the propositions, both value and causal, which they study. It 
is doubtful, however, that the politicel theory course at present does much 
more to equip students for considering questions of validity than convey 
this vague impression. 


To begin with, there is the practice noted earlier of presenting materials 
in primarily historical and descriptive fashion, without very extensive discuse 
Sion of the problems of method and proof, of epistemology and logic, involved 
in passing judgment on the propositions to be analyzed.71/ If there are 


68, At best, five of fifteen typical works present minimal. discussion 
of this kind, It is noteworthy that such discussion is in all five cases con- 
fined almost exclusively to the institutions of primitive, Greek and Roman 
sotieties, 


69. Such seems the intent implied in statements like, "to understand 
the ‘modern mentality! is to understand ourselves." (#23, po 15) 


70. "It is in the successive answers to these and to cognate questions 
[that is it that makes the state one? What is the foundation of cbligation to 
the State? Where shall power be lodged? How shall it be exercised?7 that we 
find the material of the history of political thought," (425, pp. 2=3). 


fle Only three of fifteen typical works present at least a few pages 
of such general methodological discussion, See #17, pp. 3-93 #22, pds 3-153 
#2h, pp, 27-51, 
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standards or rules of thinking and analysis, the student will rarely find it 
out directly from his theory text. 72/ He will generally be cast adrift in a 
se. of "ideas" with little help in the general problem of dealing with them, 


In particular, he will not always find the distinction between value 
theory and causal theory carefully drawn for him,73/ If he is astute enough 
to recognize the distinction for himself, or fortunate enough to have an instruce 
tor who will draw his attention to it, he will note that the propositions re- 
ceiving most attention in the political theory course are value propositions, 
and the judgments he is called upon to make mostly value judgments: Which is 
better, monarchy or demecracy? iddle class or working class valves? Two 
houses to a legislature or one? Is justice the "interest of the stronger" or 
an objective standard? Does force or moral. obligation account for legitimate 
Claims to political obedience? 


Because criteria of validity for value propositions are the subject of 
acute disagreement among theorists and teachers~~-constitute, in fact, perhaps 
the most difficult philosophical problem for a student---this preoccupation 
with value questions may actually dull the student's mince to the importance of 
making judgments, of deciding upon the relative validity of contradictory pro- 


ositions, One text Specifically tells him that, "Taken as a whole, a politi- 
cal theory can hardly be said to be true," and that he will."apprcacha the whole 
history of Western political theory from the point of view of this sort of 

social relativisme" 7/ From this the student may readily but incorrectly infer 
that he can thoughtlessly choose to believe any or none of the conflicting propo- 
sitions he reads, and thet the objective of his study is at most to enabie him 

to recite the rudiments of justification offered by some theorists for some 
propositions » 


Because discussion of values is predominant in the political theory courses, 
the student is likely to recognize even less the necessity for making decisions 
about the validity of causal propositions and related factual statements he en- 
counters, There is, among political theorists, more widespread agreement upon 


120 Of course he may discover it in some collateral reading, such as 
the article by Sabine, op, cit., the bock by Easton, op. cit., or Jenkin, 
Thomas Pe, The Study of Politizal Theory (N.¥., Doubleday, 1955), But it is 


doubtful that many politata_ ...Zory courses utilize such readings or devote 
much time to such problems. 


73. Such a distinction is not made anywhere in 721, #23, #25, #26, #27, 
f30, or #31. For examples where the distinction is explicitly pointed out (and 
cften used in interpretation and discussion) sce #17, p. 8; #18, po 3, #29, 

Pe Ppe 3-153 #24, ppe 27-513 and #29, pe ix. On the basic importance 
of making this distinction for the student, see Fairman, Charles, "The Estate of 
Political Science," Western Pol, Quart. L:l-11 (1948), 


The #29, ppo xi-xii. 
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the proper criteria for passing judgment in causal matters than upon tle criteria 
appropriate for value theory. Indeed, there is almost agreement that the creation 
0. a political science prcceeds in large measure from the cumulation of verified 
causal propositions of the sort which abound in most political theories ,75/ But 
because the value propositions of political theory are generally treated without 
mention of the need to agree or disagree with them, it is commonly assumed by 
students that causal propositions may be dealt with in similar casual uncon~ 
cern, 76/ Almost never do they hear that political theories may contain a 

nucleus of verifiable or disprovable propositions which can be used in the 
developnent of a political science, a current and vital body of concepts and 
propositions which summarizes what we knar about politics~~-know as firmly as 
physicists knor what atomic theory telis them---or that the comprehensiveness, 
logical order, and validity of its causal propesitions are one important stan~ 
dard for assessing the relative importance (to students of politics’) of any 
political theory. They are left with the impression that "political science" 

is some other branch of study, divorced from and not very relevant to political 
theory in general or political theories in particular. 


There are a few textbooks and, no doubt, more than a few courses in polie 
tical theory which do atteipt to force the student into the kind of analysis of 
botn veiue ard causal theory which leads to tre evaluation of theoretical propo~ 
sitions as suvstantive knowledge about politics, However, such an orientation 


75. The acid controversies among political scientists revolving around 
"science," "general theory," and such symbol-words are not usually centered on 
disazgreerent abcut the possibility of cumulatine causal propositions or about 
the criteria of validity for them. They are usually, at bottom, questions about 
the meaning or significance of such propositions and systems of propositionse}= 
1:¢0, disputes about epistemology and ontology. 


76. The argurent here closely parallels that of Easton (op. cit., 
Chanter 10) conserning the nature, causes and consequences of "historicism'! 
in political theory, 

In view of the tensions and hostilities resulting from ideological split 
within the corp of politicsl scientists, it is perhaps appropriate to add here 
a cisavowal of certain intentions that may be imputed to the writer, Nore ef the 
above areuaent is in any way advocecy of the "scientific" as against other methods 
* political study, or in behalf of "empirical" as against "metaphysical," 

behavioral" as against "institutional," or other coucepticons. It is not any 

particulsr school of thouzht, any particular conception of politics, any 
particular method of political study, which is in question here, The argument 
Says simply that none of these schools, conceptions, or methods are now being 
used in the political theory course to validate wmt theorists assert, because 
Validation is not undertaken at all, } 
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is still a comparative raritye77/ Host students undoubtedly go through their 
erbegs in political theory with no sense of the need for accepting or rejecting 
state beliefs or the relevance of political theories to knowledge of politics. 

If there is eny single conclusion to all that has been said so fer, it 
is tmat political theory will be most useful in the study of American politics-a- 
or any other branch of political science, for that matter---when political 
thoorists finally agree on what it is that they are teaching. Political theory, 
as a grab-bag of historical facts and interesting "theories," micht be of some 
utility to tte student for gettin: him « few more college credits or to the ; 
averave citizen for making him appear to be an educated or cultured man, Politi~ 
c2l theory, as the study of Sere say's mizht be of use to political scientists 
concerned with the role of one among many factors in the process of governnent. 
But the study of political theory eT be most useful to the citizen, the studeent, 
and th: political scientist alike then it becancs analysis cf propositions about 
values and about cause end effect, undertcken for the purpose, first, of agree 
ing or disagreeing about their validity, and, second, applying them to such 
particular cases as the American political system. 


77, Organization of a book or course around "great issues" or "pro- 
bleii s," “Giever vaguely these are defined, necessarily inclines < studcnt in 
that dires vion more than a purely historical and criptive organization end 
As exarmles of quite kinds of 


see 18, ,'21, and #27. Of fifteen n typical works, only one (2h) is en 


. nalytie.2 work in the sense of that term irplied mart One does survey the 


field with the express assumption tat it surveys at least the bezinnings of 
ate for "a Science of Politics." (#17, p. x). (It is vorth noting, in view 
of the defensive posture usually taken by upholders of the traditional way of 
life of the political theory course toward anyone using the word Mire I 
that this latter irork proceeds in historical ‘fash rion and covers the sams 

oe other widely used texts. Tre difference is a differ nto only 
se Of purpose underlying th survey). 
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TH: HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT IN TRAINING IN 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


By Kenneth Waltz, Swarthmore College 


The study of traditional political philosophy has been neglected more by 
teachers and students of international relations than by those among us who are 
concerned primarily with American and comparative government. While I am convinced 
that this estimate is presently ccrrect, there is mounting evidence that it may not 
remain so for long. Since there is comfort in finding that one has company in his 
convictions, I may be permitted to cite two of the now fairly numerous band who 
have begun to write as though continuing disregard of fcxmal theory is to be de- 
plored. Among men of affairs, one finds the Labour M.P. Denis Healey writing that 
his Party has too often fallen victim to "utopianism" because as a whole it "lacks 
any systematic theory of world affairs...,"* Though a non-partisan observer might 
say, less charitably, that the Party's theory while more systematic than most was 
simply wrong, Healey's essay nevertheless underscores the importance of theory in 
the practical realm cf Party policy, On this side of the Atlantic one notices and 
may be impressed by the fact that Dean Acheson, a man who while Secretary of State 
is said to have viewed dimly the velee of more abstract analyses of the substance 
of foreign relations, now pleads with some urgency and argues with considerable 
eloquence the need for precisely such activity.** One could easily extend such 
examples and more easily still add to them a list of scholarly studies that reflect 
a deepening concern with international-relations theory. 


Yet clarion calls to get out there and theorize do not themselves establish 


the usefulness of the political philosophy of the past. A high regard for systematic 
theory is often counled with disdein for traditional political philosophy, The 


question remains: What if anything can present-day students of international 


* Denis Healey, "Power Politics and the Labour Party," R.H.S. Crossman, ed., New 
Fabian Essays (London; Turnstile Press, 1952), pp. 161-162. 


**See his introduction to Louis J. Halle's Civilization and Foreign Policy (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1955). 
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relations learn from perusing classical works in political philosophy? 


The political scientist concerned with problems of coalition warfare will 


clearly profit from familiarity with the history of the Napoleonic wars. The play 
of mind over historical matter will suggest patterns, parallels with more recent 
events, pitfalls to be avoided, hypotheses to be considered. The political scientist 
concerned with civil-military relations will gain a variety of insights from con- 
templating the cases of Bismarck, of his immediate successors, of the German 
generals under Hitler. In similar fashion one may argue that for the study of 
rr there are clues to be gained from a long and thoughtful look at 
the writings of political philoscphers. In Plato and Aristotle, for example, in 
Machiavelli and Hobbes, in Adam Smith and Friedrich Engels, from the earliest to 

the most recent Western political philosophers one finds the problem of civilian 
contrcl of the military and of the effects of military organization on constitutions 
and gcvernance identified and commented upon as matters of major importance. No 
argument is required to establish the thought that speculations of eminent minds 

on matters cf abiding importance have some relevance today. Yet one can scarcely 


build an impressive case for the study of political philosophy on these grounds. 


Even were I to summarize here the materials just mentioned, I could say little to the 


retort that, while on these problems Hobbes had something of interest to say, one 


can learn much more from a comparative study of British and German institutions 


and practices, from an historical study of American institutions and practices, 


or from any of a number of other approaches. On this level, the argument for the 


Study of political philosophy is the same as the argument that one profits from 


knowing some nistcry, that knowledge and ideas may be picked up from Thucydides 


and Ranke, or, for that matter, from Aristophanes and Shakespeare. There are 


things of a practical sort to be found in political philosophy, and they are too 


often overlooked, but it properly remains with the person who is teaching cr doing 


research to decide which materials will be most helpful. It would be foolhardy to 
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press this particular claim of the political philosophers too far. 

Though the first claim cf the pclitical philoscphers upon our attention is 
notably weak, the second is not. The interests that the teacher reflects in his 
teaching most often reflect in turn his estimate of the day's most pressing pro>dlems. 
His manner of approaching these probleus most often embcdies the currently most 
popular methodology, however vaguely grounded and sketchily elaborated. The prag- 
matic and fluctuating character of work in the field of international relations 
attests to these facts, In this century, teachers and students have shifted their 
concentration first from international law and the workings of the Peace Movement 
to diplomatic history and international organizaticn and then from the composition 
and uses of power to the decision-making processes. The changing focus cf interest 
has peralled changes in events. There is not necessarily anything wrong with this. 
Most of us incline to disguise the extent to which cou:ses in international politics 
are courses in current events, whereas coacern with the present is as respectable 
as concern with the past. What is disturbing, however, is the lack of self- 
criticism ameng those who have adepted a particular epproach and more disturbing 
still the extent tc which the problem cf interrelating different approaches has 
been neglected. 

Whetner our interest be how to avoid a wav and how to win one if avoidence 
is impossible or, conceivably, how to make a war possible at a time that it can be 
won, we are all in one way or another concerned with the causes of war and the 
conditions of peace, whichever of the approaches just mentioned may claim our 


major attention, This continuing concern ovens the way to a critical, theoretical 


consideration of the particular relevance of different approaches to the study of 


the factors making for war or peace. 

But what rewards can such en undertaking promise? Whatever the putative 
gains, one may asain argue that historical studies, bypassing often intricate 
theoretical problems, promise gains still lavger. Why not, for example, study 


past wars, figure out their causes and ask ourselves what can be done to eliminate 
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them or restrict their operation in the future? Or why not look directly at points 
of tension in the world and study them empirically in order to devise means of 


alleviation’ Such approaches are often used. On the basis of the latter type of 


study Warren S, Thompson warned in the 1920's that the countries of the world 
suffering from the pressure of numbers on resources would wage war to solve their 
problems unless the "have" countries shared their riches of land with the "have 


nots,"* The estimate of cause seems to be stated in a form that permits empirical- 


historical testing. On closer inspection, however, a number of difficulties become 
apparent. Clearly, differential population pressures, even where the differentials 
are large and greatly to the disadvantage of sone states, do not always produce : id 
wars. It becomes impossible to estimate the significance, or insignificance, of . 


this one factor without relating it to others. But what are the other factors and 


how great is the importance of each of them? 
In order to make sense of the hypothesis we need somehow to acquire an idea 
of the interrelation of many possibly relevant factors, and these interrelations are 


not given in the factual data. We establish.oy rather, assert them ourselves, To say 


"establish" would be dangerous, for descriptive statements and statements of cause 
are of two different orders, Empirically one can demonstrate that a particular 
statement is not absurd, that there is some basis in fact for it. This, however, 
is seldom conclusive; often it is not compelling. One may find a high correlation 
between variations in rainfall in Afghanistan and in the suicide rate in New York 
City. No one would thereupon assume a causal relation between the two sets of data. 
To do so would be to insult common sense, But just what does the phrase "to insult 
common sense" mean? It means that there is no elaborated and accepted system by 
which a statement of interconnection becomes plausible, 

Stating these points may make them seem obvious, yet they are often overlooked. 


They constitute not merely a justification for theory but an argument that theoriz- 


ing is an omnipresent, though often merely implicit, operation. As a simple 


som S. Thompson, Danger Spots in World Population (New York: Alfred A, Knopf, 
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illustration consider the following statement, typical of many made in Communist 
China. Having referred to the friendship and cooperation that exists "where states 
reflect the will of the people," as with China and the Soviet Union, the author 
inquires into the causes of tensions elsewhere in the world. She finds them in the 
interests and activities of men like Charles Wilson who, "being both the chief 
manufacturer of war materials for the United States government and its Secretary of 
Defense, says: ‘What is good for my business is good for the country.’ " Such men 
feed and grow fat on the enmity among peoples that they have themselves produced.* 
Factually much of her statement is substantially though not literally accurate. 
Wilson is Secretary of Defense, he was president of a large serectereen, that 
corporation has supplied and does supply a large amount of war materiai to the 
United States armed forces, and he did make a comment somewhat similar to the one 
she attributes to him. The element of factual accuracy in the statement does not, 
however, make it plausible to me. Nor is it factual accuracy that makes the state- 
ment plausible to a communist. The "facts" she relates simply supply evidence for 
a belief already entertained. The belief consists cf a picture of the world, an 
understanding of the causal connections among events, in short an elaborated system 
that gives meaning to data otherwise unrelated. ‘Is the elaborated system, in this 
case the Marxist explanation of the causes of war, an accurate one? No amount of 
data collecting can prove it so, for data do not interpret themselves. The facts 
may seem to support a given theory; they may support a radically different theory 
still better, 


Accepting this argument, one may conclude that it supports the contention 


that in his work the social scientist, unlike the natural scientist, is unavoidably 


Subjective. Yet the same difficulties plague and must continue to plague the 


natural scientist. A brief excursion into the realm of the natural sciences will 


% Song Ching Ling, "Friendship of the Peoples and Peace," China Reconstructs / 
(Peking), January-February, 1954, pp.2-4. 
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serve to make clearer the role of theory and the limits of empiricism in all 
enquiry. 

The Ptolemaic system was accepted for centuries and a multitude of observations 
confirmed its scientific adequacy. In the sixteenth century Copernicus, going back 
to the earlier hypothesis of Aristarchus, advanced a radically different theory. 

His reason for doing so was more a dissatisfaction with the aesthetically unpleasing 
complication cf the Ptolemaic system than it was the difficulty of fitting in- 
creasing amounts of data into the then commonly accepted theoretical structure. E.A. 
Burtt, a modern philosopher of science, says flatly that there were at the time 

of Copernicus "no known celestial phenomena which were not accounted for by the 
Ptolemaic method with as great accuracy as could be expected without more modern 
instruments. Predictions of astronomical events were made-which varied no more 

from the actual occurrence than did predictions made by a Copernican. ...in this 
case there was distinctly no gain in accuracy." He adds that "Contemporary 
empiricists, had they lived in the sixteenth century, would have been first to 

scoff out of court the new philosophy of the universe."* 

Francis Bacon, the seventeenth-century prophet of empiricism, attacked the 
metaphysics of Aristotle and opposed the assumption of a priori certainty wherever 
he found it, though this meant ridiculing the methods and accomplishments of 
Kepler. Galtieo, and Gilbert, Ferton, influenced by both the deductive matnenatical 
and the induetivé experinental schools, eane more and nore to proclaim himself an 
apostle of the second. “Whatever is not deduced from the phenomena," he wrote in 
the Principia, " is to be called an hypothesis; and hypotheses, whether metaphysical 
of physical, whether of occult qualities or mechanical, have no place in experi- 
mental philosophy. In this philosophy particular propositions are inferred from the 


phenomena, and afterwards rendered general by induction."** Knowledge of the real 


* Edyvin Arthur Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science 
(Garden City, N.¥.: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1954), pp. 36, 38. The book was first 
published in 1924; a revised edition appeared in 1932. 


**Ibid., p. 218. 
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7 
world about us is to be seized directly by an inductive method that as rigorously 
excludes ad hoc hypotheses as it does grandiose metaphysics. But did Newton escape 
metaphysics or, in trying to escape, did he merely accept uncritically the meta- 
physical assumptions of his age? Burtt argues that he did the latter, To the 
question, what is real, he replied in effect, that to which my method can be applied. 
To the question, how can one obtain a knowledge of the whole, he replied, by 
studying its parts. 

Laplace hailed Newton not as the genius of his age but as the genius of all 
past and future time. He had discovered the laws of the universe, which like 
America can only be discovered once. But discovery, in science as in geography, 
is partly a matter of acceptance. And, as Hume so well argued, it is a logical 
error to assume that certainty can be produced by piling up experimental evidence. 
It is tempting to believe that explication can be undertaken without philosophic 
assumptions and to believe further that a multitude of experiments confirming a 
particular proposition can produce certainty. Yet Newton's system, though it 
fostered magnificent scientific and technological accomplishments, though its major 
propositions were tested and proved over a period of scien. now appears as 
but a special case of a more general systen. 

The preceding discussion emphasizes the role of theory, of assumptions and 
preconceptions. This is not to decry empirical testing of theories and hypotheses 
but rather to convey the thought that the frequently heard plea for more hypotheses 
in testable form and for more theories so constructed that testable hypotheses can 
be derived from them should always be accompanied by a warning. Empirical verifi- 
cation, while important, cannot produce certainty, in the social or in the natural 
Sciences, for by the most intricate and oft-repeated tests one does not exclude 
alternative possibilities. The tests are conclusive only with reference to the 
assumptions postulated. There is then not only the necessity of checking theory 
against facts but also the necessity of checking one theory against others, To 


establish the credibility of a proposition, logical-analytic as well as empirical 
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8 
cperations are required. Secondly, to sum up Burtt's criticism of Newton in the 
simpler language of Alfred North Whitehead, "Induction presupposes metaphysics."* 
The second point is intimately related to the first. Robert Merton, for example, 
has asserted that "Systematic sociological theory...represents the highly selective 
accumulation of those small parts of earlier theory which have thus far survived 
the test of empirical research."** Proceeding in this manner one may, no doubt, 
produce systematic theory. The theory, of course, may turn out to be analogous to 
the Ptolemaic theory, systematically constructed, with its eighty-odd equations 
empirically tested and forming a schema able to explain the phenomena at hand. 

The difficulty is built in, not accidental, and the clue to it is given in the word 
"selective." Selected, one must ask, according to what principle? Empiricists 

have come to admit that their researches proceed from hypotheses. Hypotheses, 
Merton avers, are best derived from "theories of the middle range." And how does 
one formulate the middle-range theories? Apparently this is done by drawing 
inferences from and logically interrelating propositions of still smaller size, 

for the immaturity of the social as compared to the physical sciences does not 
permit social scientists "to deal fruitfully with abstracticns of a high order...."# 


We must build toward the higher order of abstraction. This overlooks the fact that 


many of the greatest natural scientists, even in the nonage of their disciplines, 


*Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: The Meacmt..Lan 
Company, 1925, reprint of 1940), p. 605. The rest of the passage is worth ousting. 
"In other words, it ( (induction) ) rests upon an antecedent rationalisu,. You 
cannot have a rational justificetion for your appeal to history till yovr me <a- 
physics has assured you thet there is a history to appeal to; and likewise your 
conjectures as to the future presuppose soe basis of knowledge that there is a 
future already subjected to some determinations. The difficulty is to sale Senen 
of either of these ideas. But unless you have done so, you have made ncnsense of 
induction," 


**Robert K, Merton, owns Theory and Social Structure (The Free Press of Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1949), p. 5. The point is often made. iL focus on Merton's formulation 
Since it is the J! thoughtful and perceptive one I know of. His indicated 
awareness of some of the points made here (cf. esp., ibid., pp. 9-10, 85-86), 


however, makes more puzzling his one-sided emphasis on “theories of the middle 
range," 


wibid., p. 84, 
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built upon highly abstract and truly breathtaking generalizations. 


In a recent article, the physicist John Rader Platt concluded that "the 
pressure of scientific determinism becomes weak and random as we approach the 
great unitary syntheses. For they are not only disccveries. They are also artistic 
creations, shaped by the taste and style of a single hand."* The effect of the 
idea, and of the mode and methcd of inquiry, is far reaching; and submerging the 
idea, allcwing it to remain implicit, makes the statement no less true. Whitehead 
points up the materialist predilecticns cf modern science, rooted in a set of 
assumptions both fructifying and self-denying. The Copernican-Galilean--Newtonian 
image of the world focused scientists' attention on motion and matter and fostered 
an advance in physics at the expense of first neglecting and then introducing a bias 
into the study of chemistry and biology.** 

In social and politicel affairs, one finds equally impressive examples of the 
far-reaching effects of central ideas, implicitly or explicitly held. Some events 
and conditions must be explained in terms of others. Often of decisive significance 
a in the explanation is the answer to the question, where does the explanation begin? 


In accounting for the recuxsrence of war, for example, liberals and socialists have 


markedly inclined to an inside-out explanation. “The behavior of states varies with 


their internal structure--political, economic and social. In the liberal formu- 


lation, despotism is warlike and democracy is the uniquely peaceful form of the 


state. This formulation has, however, been controverted as often as it has been 


. advanced. Herodotus observed that it is comparatively easy to persuade a multitude 
to foolish military adventure, and the same observation was made by both Aristophanes 


and Thucydides.*** Ever since, similar refutation has been undertaken whenever 


* John Rader Platt, "Style in Science," Harper's Magazine, October 1956, p. 75. 


**VWhitehead, op. cit., especially chs. v, vi. 


***The History of Herodotus, tr. George Rawlinson (Everyman's Library; London: J.M. 
Dent & Sons Ltd., I949) Ir, 46, 120. Aristophanes, The Knights, The Acharnians, 
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10 
circumstances made it relevant. But historical refutation is seldom accepted as 


conclusive. In 1653 The New York Times argued editorially that "No true democracy... 


can be aggressive. Aggression begins at home, No free majority will ever vote for 
it."* If a democracy does initiate a war, one can always define it as preventive 
rather than aggressive. Failing this, one can always argue that the supposedly free 
majority that supported it was not in fact free enough. 

As significant, however, as the attempt to sustain or demolish the proposition 
in empirical or scholastic fashion is the effort to establish an opposing causal 
perspective by starting the explanation at a different point. It has, for example, 
often been argued that the formula "democracies are peaceful; autocracies are war- 
like" reverses the causation. It is in this view not the internal structures of 
states that determine questions of war and peace, but questions of war and peace ~ 
that, sometimes at least, determine the constitutions of states. This is the thesis 
that Leopold Ranke derived from, or applied to, the history of the states of modern 
Europe.** The same thesis has been used to explain, in part or in entirety, the 
structure of other constitutions, *** 

Most English liberals at the time of the First World —_ argued that the 
militarist and authoritarian character of the German state prompted Germany to seek 
the war that soon embroiled most of the world. At the same time some liberals, 
most notably Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson, argued that no single state could be 
held guilty. Only by understanding the international system, or lack of system, 
by which all of the leaders were forced to act with slight regard for conventional 
morality, could one understand and justly assess the processes by which the war was 


produced.;: Dickinson was blasted by liberals and socialists alike for reversing 


* March 23, 1953, p. 22. 


**"The Great Powers," tr. H.H. Von Laue in Theodore H. Von Laue, Leopold Ranke, 
The Formative Years (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950). 


***Cf., for example, Leon Homo, Roman Political Institutions, tr. M.R. Dobie 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1929), especially pp. 146, 364-369. 


# G. Lowes Dickinson, The European Anarchy (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917). 
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the dominant inside-out explanation. Acceptance or rejection of explanatory theses 


in matters such as this most often depends cn the skill of the pleaders and the .- 
mood cf the audience. These are obviously not fit criteria, yet it would be foolish 
to argue that simply by taking a more intensive look at the data one could build a 
compelling case for one or the other explanatory theory, Staring at the same set 

of data, the parties to the debate came to significantly different conclusions, for 
the images they entertained led them to select and interpret the data in different 
ways. The estimate of cause is an idea related to but not identical with the 
occurrence one seeks to explain. The idea we entertain becomes a filter through 
which we pass ovr data. If the filter is good or the data selected carefully, they 
will pass like milk through cheese cloth. The recaleitrance of the data may cause 


us to change one filter for another, to modify or scrap the theory we hold--or it 


may produce ever more ingenious selections and interpretations of the data, as has 
happened with many Marxists trying to salvage the thesis that with the development 
of capitalism the masses become increasingly impoverished, 

If empirical investigations vary in incidence and result with the ideas the 
empiricists entertain, it is worth asking ourselves if the ideas themselves can be 


subjected to serutiny. Obviously they can be. It is at this point that political 


philosophy can make its major contribution. The potential contribution has, however, 


seldom been recognized. One can explain this lack of recognition as but another 


:. instance of the influence upon social scientists of the pragmatic temper of American 

3 society. But for a cogent explanation more than this is required. The social 


Sciences develop within relatively well-ordered communities compared to the disorder 
of international relations. For this reason it becomes easy for nonpolitical 

4 Scientists, and it seems to be increasingly easy for political scientists themselves, 
to overlook the constant and pervasive influence of political institutions. And 
because most political philosophers have neglected international relations or at 

best touched upon them in passing the tendency to apply to the international scene 


analyses worked out for domestic politics is heightened. 
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The study of politics is distinguished from other social studies by concentra- 
tion upon the institutions and processes of government. This focuses the political 
scientists’ concern without constituting a self-denying ordinance against the use 
of materials and techniques of other social scientists.* On the latter point there 
is no difficulty for the student of international reletions; there is considerable 
difficulty on the former, for international relations are characterized by the 
absence of truly governmental institutions, which in turn gives a radically differ- 
ent twist tc the relevant processes, Yet there is a large and important sense in 
which traditional political philosophy, concentrating as it does upon domestic 
politics, is relevant for the student of international relations, Peace, it is 
often said, is the provlem of the twentieth century. It is as well one of the 
continuing concerns of political philosophers. In times of. relative quiescence 
the question men put is likely to be: What good is life without justice and freedom? 
Better to die than live a slave, In times of domestic troubles, of hunger and civil 
war, of pressing insecurity, however, many will ask: Of what use is freedom without 
a power sufficient to establish and maintain conditions of security? That life 
takes priority over justice and freedom appears as a psychological imperative in the 
political writings of St. Augustine and Luther, of Machiavelli, Bodin, and Hobbes, 
If the alternative to tyranny is chaos and if chaos means a war of all against all, 
then the willingness to endure tyranny becomes understandable. Order takes pre- 
cedence over liberty. The problem of identifying and achieving the ccnditions of 
peace, a problem that plagues man and bedevils the student of international re- 


lations has, particularly in periods of crisis, bedeviled political philosophers as 
well, 


* Ci, David B, Truman, “The Impact on Political Science of the Revolution in the 
Behavioral Sciences," Research Frontiers in Politics and Government (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1999), Po. 202-231, 
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Concern with the conditions of stability and peace necessitates in turn con- 


cern with the causes of disorder, including the most dramatic disorder, war, This 
may be called the theodicy problem translated into secular terms: man's explanation 


to himself of the existence of evil. The late R.G. Collingwood has suggested that 


the most direct route to understanding the writings of philosophers is to seek out 
the questions they were attempting to answer. I am suggesting that posing a central 
question and ordering systematically the different answers that can be given to it 
is the most direct route to the construction of internaticnal-political theory. I 
am arguing further that in attempting to construct such a theory one can profit 
greatly from a close familiarity with the works of those commonly regarded as major 
figures in the history of political philosophy. If, as I have suggested above, we 
cannot escape from philosophy, then to ignore the political philosophy of the past 
is to proceed on the assumption that each generation, or even each person can and 


should be his own political philosopher. Aside from the difficulties posed by 


differences in capabilities and temperaments, this attitude makes for a great 


repetition of work already done. 

Yet one must admit that answers given by political philosophers to the question, 
why do wars recur, are vewildering in their variety and contradictory qualities. 
I have time here merely to say, with the briefest of substantive comments, that 
reexamining political philosophy with an eye open to the question just posed leads 
one, or at least has led me, to the conclusion that under the following three 


categories the variety can be ordered without artificially reducing it, thus 


facilitating comparative and critical evaluation. Though painfully aware of the 
dangers of treating so eclectically and summarily the corpus of political philosophy, 
I think it necessary to do so since it is frustrating to hear an argument that 
political philosophy has contributions to make without at least a hint of what 
these contributions may be. 

According to one image of international relations, the nexus of significant 


causes is found in the nature and behavior of man. Wars result from selfishness, 
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14 
from misdirected aggressive impulses, from stupidity, from lack of information; 
other causes have to be reinterpreted in the light of these factors. If these 
are the causes of war, then the end of war must come through uplifting and en- 
lightening men or securing their psychic-social readjustment. This estimate of 
causes and possible cures has been dominant in the writings of many serious 
students of human affairs from Confucius to present-day pacifists. It is the 
leitmotif of many modern-day behavioral scientists as well. Clyde Kluckhohn, 
to cite one example from the many available, has identified "the central problem 
of wcrld peace" as one of minimizing and controlling "aggressive impulses."* 

W. Fred Cottrell, to cite another, defines the presently reusining prerequisite 


for peace as "a clear understarling on the part of all elites that war is inferior 


to peace in pursuit of their values."** One may, however, agree with the first- 
image analysis of causes without admitting the possibility of meaningful pre- 
scription for their removal. St. Augustine attributes to man's love for "so many 
vain and hurtful things” a long list of human tribulations, ranging from quarrels 
and robberies to murdeizs and war.;$ The explanation is for him an unbreakable one, 
going beyond any man-made remedy. iat sin explains both the necessity of 
political constraints and the necessarily defective quality of all political 


institutions. With many states, he once wrote, we have wars among them; given 


a world state, we would have wars within it.j{; The thought finds its echo in the 


present when George Kennan, one of the most perceptive commentators on international 
politics, defines the conduct of government as a "sorry chore,..devolving upon 
civilized society, most unfortunately, as a result of man's irrational nature, 


his selfishness, his obstinacy, his tendency to violence./Si! There is here an 


*Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949), p. 277. 


**W, Fred Cottrell, “Research to Establish the Conditions for Peace," The Journal 
of Social Issues, XI (1555), p. 20. 


vSt. Augustine, The City of God, Bk. XXII, ch. xxi. 
#irlbid., Bk. XIX, ch. vii. 


miGeorge.F. Kennan, Realities of American Foreign Policy (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1954), p. GS. : 
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attractive world-weary wisdom as well as a valuable caution against expecting too 


much from changes in forms and institutions. Yet the first image, if rigidly held, 
becomes sterile. The search for causes is an attempt to account for differences. 
If men were always at war, or always at peace, the question of why war, or why 
peace, would never arise, What does account for the alternation of periods of war 
and peace? Human nature no doubt plays a role in bringing about war. Human nature, 
however, cannot by itself explain both war and peace, except by the simple state- 
ment that man's nature is such that sometimes he fights and sometimes he does not. 
And this statement leads inescapably to the attempt to explain why he fights some- 
times and not others, The partial quality of the first image leads us to go veyond 
it in seeking the understanding that enables one to account for differences. 

In the second image, the basic causes of war are found in the political 
structures and social, economic conditions of the separate states, The initial 
argument is that all wers can be attributed to defects in some or in all. states. 

The statement is then often reversed: If bad states make wars, good states would 
live at peace with one another. With varying degrees of justification this view 
has been attributed to Plato and Kant, to nineteenth-century liberals and re- 
visionist socialists. Differing in their descriptions of good states as well as 
on the problem of bringing about their existence, they agree on the principle 
involved, Thus Thomas Hill Green, liberal-idealist of the mid-nineteenth century, 


saw no reason why states, as they improve internally, "should not arrive at a 


passionless impartiality in dealing with each other...."* But how good would good 


states have to be before most occasions for conflict among them would disappear and 


those remaining could consistently be settled by cold reason? This question endures 


a even if one can imagine a process by which the generalization of a single pattern 


cf the state could take place, 


*Thomas Hill Green, Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation, par. 175. 
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16 
In the third image, the locus of major causes is found neither in men nor in 
states but in the state system itself. The first and second images are criticized 
not so much as being wrong but as being partial. Their partial qualities drive 
cne to seek the more inclusive nexus of causes, The old problem of political 
‘philosophy--do men create the societies and states in which they live or do those 
societies and states, so to speak, remake the men who live in them?--here appears 
in a different form. Rousseau had argued that the sources of conflict are not so 
much in men as they are in society. In asking if a man would not be a fooi to 
enclose and cultivate a piece of land when the first ccmer-may rob him of the 
fruits of all his toil, he puts his point negatively.* In commenting upon "the 
most perfect society imaginable" that would presumably exist among "a people of 
true Christians," he notes that "all the citizens without -exception would have to 
be equally good Christians; if by il] hap there shovlé be a single self-seeker or 
hypocrite..., he would certainly get the better of his pious compatriots."** He 
thus implies a criticism that, with terms changed, applies tc the second as well as 
the first image. One cannot begin to behave decently unless he has some assurance 
that others will not be able to ruin him. This thought Rousseau develops and applie: 
t states existing in a condition cf anarchy in two short works, translated by 


C. &. Vaughan as A Lasting; Peace through the Federation cf Evrope and The State of 


War, + state may want to behave peacefully; it may have to consider undertaking 

a preventive war, for the nations of Europe are willful units in close juxta- 
position with rules neither clear nor enforceable to guide them. This is his basic 
explanation for the oehavior of all of them, though like Alexander Hamilton he 
would add that to presume a lack of hostile motives among states is to forget that 


men are "ambitious, vindictive, and rapacious." A monarchical state may go to war 


*¥Jean Jacques Rousseau, A Discourse on the Origin of Inequality in The Social 
Contract and Discourses, tr. G.).H. Cole (New York: &.P. Dutton and Company, 1950), 
D. 


**The Social Contract, vp. 135-136. I have added to the English translation the 
word "equally" in order to render the French text more accurately. 
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17 
pecause the vanity of its king leads him to seek glory in military victory; a 
republic may go to war because of the folly of its assembly or because of its 
commercial interests. That the king be vain, the assembly foolish, or the commercial 
interests irreconcilable: none of these is inevitable. Hcwever, so many and so 
yaried are the causes of war among states that "to look for a continuaticn of 
harmony between a nunber of independent, unconnected sovereigns in the same neigh- 
borhood, would be to disregard the uniform course of human events, and to set at 
defiance the accumulated experience of the ages."* The third image while not 
excluding the first and second, places them in a defined perspective. This per- 
spective is especially well developed in Rousseau, though one finds it in Hobbes, 
Hamilton and others as well. 

Before making some comments by way of conclusion, I want to caution that each 
image may be taken, optimistically, as a clue tc necessary and sufficient pre- 
scriptions for peace cr, more realisticaliy, as a description of crucial diffi- 
culties under which men must live. The third image, moreover, makes clear why, 


in the absence of tremendous changes in the factors included in the first and 


second images, war will be perpetually associated with the existence of separate 


sovereign states. 


There is, at least in the United States, a certain uneasiness eanong those 
who teach international relations. The uneasiness is rooted in a pervading ambdi- 
valence in the teacher's attitude toward his subject matter, At one extreme, it 
is argued that international relations is a discipline as coherent and respectable 
as sociology, anthropology or political science itself. This definition of the 
field is displayed in the curricula of some universities where international 
relations has achieved the status «f a separate denartment; it is manifest as well 


ina number of Dooks, notably in Quincy Wright's recent work, The Study cf Inter- 


national Relations, in which the substance of international relations becomes the 


“The Federalist Papers, No. 6. Cf. No. 4 (Jay) and No. 7 (Hamilton). 
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synthesizing of all possibly relevant knowledge. At the other extreme it is 


sometimes argued that, faz from being a discipline, international relations is 
not even a sudject. It is instead e collection of diverse materials ordinarily 
within the province of historians, economists, geographers, social psychologists 
and others, all related in some vaguely defined manner to the problems posed by 
relations among states. In the absence of a system for ordering its materials, 

the study of international relations is fairly placed in the second category. 

Such study may produce many insights, but they remain like a number of pearls, 

or glass beads, lying around ioose. Their value may be great, but to separate 

the pearls from the beads a jeweller's glass is required, and, once the pearls 

have been selected, their use is slight unless they can either be placed in a 

setting or put on a string. One can, of course, order his watettete cn a common -sense 
vasis without a full-blewn political theory. Such efforts, though impressive in 

some ways, often result cither in sterile systems of classification that fail to 
interrelate seemingly disparate materials causally and dynamically, or they 

display erratic and naive judgment in the attemot to comprehend the movement of 

the real world. One may differ on how great these dangers are, but none would 

assert that they are absent. The argument of this paper is that more frequent 

and more systematic concern by the teacher of istiasiaiiiieill relations with the 

classics of political philosophy will help him to order and comprehend the data 

with which he must work and will improve his critical judgment of statements 

cf cause and interrelation. The function of political philcsophy is to help to 

form, sharpen and critically ground the funtamenial understandings that we all 

have tucked avay somewhere in our minds. Partial theories then elaborate, com- 
plicate and contri>ute immediate relevance. The first without the second can be 


sterile; the second without the first preduces the difficulties just mentioned. 
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Rural Party Organization 


and the Realignment Process in Michigan 


John P, White 


University of Michigan 


A durable party realignment seems to include two major elements. 
Mahere is first a marked and persistent change in voting behavior, so 
Mat an important and politically decisive number of individuals and 
Mercups transfer their party identification from one party to the other. 
Ma this electoral realignment is to be consolidated into a long-term 
litical realignment, a second step mst follow. Where, as is usually 
Mabe case, there is a new majority party, that party mst, in its organi- 
Meetion and in its policy stands, reflect the views and interests of its 
Meenged constituency. It will moreover have to alter the complex pat- 
Merc of organizational behavior appropriate to its former minority 
Matus and begin to behave like the organizational underpinning of a 
Mpverning institution-~the normal majority party. 


4 1 For an excellent general treatment of the realignment problen, 

mee Paul T. David, “Comparative State Politics and the Problem of Party 
@eclicnnent” in Researe Frontiers in Politics and Government (Washing- 
Brookings Institution, 1955), pp. 168-201. 


mm We may assume further that there is likely to be a time lag between 
mee electoral realignment and the organizational realignment. In fact, 
@ -S possible that organizational inertia will be so great that the new 
me jority electoral party will be unable to bear the burden of Operating a 
Oe jority party organization, with the result that the realignment will 
me ove abortive, and there will be a tendency for voting behavior to 

into its familiar grooves. — 


Such an abortive realignment seemed to have occurred in Michigan in 
e: 1930's, The 1932 elections brought the Democrats such a victory as 
macy had never enjoyed since the founding of the Republicmparty. Frank- 
me: D. Roosevelt was the first Democratic presidential candidate to 
"ry the state since Franklin Pierce in 1852. The Democratic guber- 
OPiar victory was only the fifth since the birth of the GOP, and the 
st ho. caused by an internal split in the powerful Republican ranks. 
state ticket was swept into office, and a Demo- 
boot. Democratic optimists who observed the heavy 
wevPatic majorities in industrial Wayne county could not be blamed 
r thinking thet the day of Republican domination was over. But it 
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wasn't. 


It quickly developed that the pitiful little band of "post-office 
Democrats” which passed for a state organization were totally incapable 
of managing a governing party's organization, even if their leaders had 
been given every chance. They reacted to their victory like starved 
shildren turned loose in a candy factory, stuffing themselves with pat- 
ronage plums, and denying the fruits of victory to the numerous recent 
recruits to the party's ranks. More important, the old guard leadership 
failed to see that the electoral realignment was a symptom of deeply 
felt polisy demands which quickly associated themselves with the sym- 
bology of the New Deal. 


The result was that the Michigan Democratic party organization, 
such of it as there was, quickly came apart at the seams. A vicious 
factional struggle between the old guard and the New Dealers took place 
in 1984, and the incumbent Democratic governor was defeated for renomi- 
nation by a candidate who promised to out-New Deal Roosevelt. He never 
had the opportunity to make good his promises, because the party split 
erabled the Republicans to win the 1934 elections. It began to look as 
though 1932 was a flash in the pan. 


1 For an extended discussion of this eriod, see John P. White, 
‘The Governor of Michigan as Party Leader: The Case of Governor: Comstock 
in Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, Vol. 


XLIT (S57); pp. 179-192. 


The Der 


liberal Fr 


Ss cabinet without having made much of an impression on 
Organization, now once again firmly controlled by the 
ner sonservative Democrat was elected Governor in 1940 

M2, In 1944, though Roosevelt carried the state, the 

The party hit rock bottom in 1946, 

wor even the local offices in Wayne County, and the 
Imost shut out of the state legislature, electing only 
enators and five out of 100 representatives. 


in 1048 there began to emerge the organizational 
ng overdve in the Michigan Democratic party. Under the 
Mennen Williams and Neil Staebler (State Chairman since 
‘eriul liberal-labor coalition was formed which set out to 
the Democratic party. After sharp but bitter struggles, the 
remnant was driven from the state organization, and a long, 
giam of oganization building was begun in every part of the 
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— of the Williams coalition, see Stephen and Vera 
cal Party Patterns in Michigan (Detroit: Wayne State 
T957) and Faye Calkins, The C10 and the Democratic 
of Chicago Press, 1952). 


means complete, however. In the nature of 
i Poup had first of all to concentrate on the state 
organization ai 1 on the 83 counties. Much remains to be done on 
ge OOS is aper is an attempt to examine some of the prob- 
lems involved i reorientation of local rural party organization. 


of local rural government in Michigan is the tow- 
one of the relatively few states in which tlh town- 
‘vitality, To the consternation of local government 
abe ‘ntal antique is a hardy and tough institution in 
bree has lost some of its functions over the years, 
ses and collects taxes, and dispenses rough and ready 
Justice of the Peace courts. The township 


e ereup, form the county board of supervisors (along 
ity representatives who are usually outnumbered and 
he t township officers are thoroughly organized and 
ost effective pressure groups in the state capitol. 


here arg 200 townships in Michigan, and almost all of them 
white man. The state of Michigan simply conferred 
on the tracts of land known as "Congressional 
nance of 1785 provided that “The surveyors...shall 
aid (the Northwest Territory) into 


Arthur W, Bromage and Thomas H, Reed, Organization and Cost of 
aly sud Tomahip Government (Detroit: Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Led, h. 


au. one wiiderness of the far northern part of the state, 
Michigan's townships are still the familiar six mile 
th insignificant exceptions all are governed by the 
e they forest tracts or crowded suburban localities. 
Be” omship government includes all area within 
of incorporated cities. Residents of in- 
by the township. 


basic unit of party organization in rural 
of state law insure this. In the first 
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law requires that "There shall be a township party oT 
olitical party in every organized township in this state" 


1 Laws Rel ating yo Elections (Lansing: Office of the Secretary of 


1955), vec. « 


ey prescribed by law for the township committee is that 

chairmen shall determine the time and place for the holding of the 
‘tenniel party caucus, which in most townships nominates candidates 

i for township office, and elects a new party committee.“ The township is 


Ibid., Sec. 351. 


legally entitled to representation on the county committee of each party. 
The law provides that not less than two members shall be chosen from 
each township. However, these township representatives are chosen by 


3 Ibid., Sec, 563, 


the county candidates, who select all members of the county committee. 4 


4 Thid. 


Tus, in the legal party structure there is no direct connection between 


the county and township committees. 


omnships are also represented in the county conventions, which 
rates to the state party conventions, where candidates for 
office (except Governor and Lieutenant Governor) are nominated. 
are elected by the voters of the precinct they represent, 
apport ee of delegates is made by the county chairman. 


lections of precinct delegates attract very little 
not uncommon for a person to elect himself delegate 
his name. 


' Such, briefly, is the legal status of the tommship as a governmental 
mit and as 2 wale of party organization. Now let us turn to an 
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canination of the problem of organizational realignment at the town- 
roblem here is a specialized case of the general 


dees problem of old guardism, which so severely 
ocrpatic party in the thirties. To what extent do 
s control township party machinery, and how, 
n they te integrated into the state and county organization? 


Secondly, re is the problem of activating party organization 
Bwhere none exists s, The Democratic party in Michigan still faces the 

Sfact thas in rw townships there simply is no Democratic organization. 
ie is a herit sage of the long years of one-party Republican domination 


A thi 

fihe oganiz This is especially a problem where- there is a well- 
Pentrenched pre-realignment party organization which may resist any in- 
iflux of outs 


hi 2 s the integration of new leadership groups into 


Finally, the s the problem of coordinating the activities of 
at various governmental levels. At the local 


the problem of the relationships between the 


re 
the parey organiz 

prural level, this means 

county committee and the townships, This problem is exacerbated by the 
failure of the formal legal structure to provide any sort of organiza- 


ay. 


iainder of this paper represents: a study of these problems 
in one county in the state. It is recognized, of course, 
is about the entire state based on a case study of 
and it is not suggested that the county studied 
grok typical of the 83 counties in Michigan. 
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Washtenaw County 


study is located in the extreme southeastern 
bordering on Wayne County (Detroit) to the east. 
pulation of making it the eighth largest 
3 counties, The eastern part of the county has experi- 
wth in population related to the westward spread of the 
austrial complex, while the western half of the county is 
with a mere statle population. The 1950 census classed 
the ion aS urban, 2d.0 per cent as rural non- 
population. However , while there has 


te 
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not kent pace with this trend, so that the proportion 
m living under local rural (township) government has 
rather than decreased, 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION UNDER CITY AND TOWNSHIP GOVERNMENT 
WASHTENAW COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 1930-1950 


1940 1950 : 
No. No. Pct. 


37 ,087 57 43,163 53 69,912 52 
28.443 43 397.647 64,694 48 
85,530 100 80.810 100 134,606 100 


s¢ Ann Arbor (pop. 47,279); Ypsilanti 
1,525). city, East Ann Arbor 
annexed to Ann Arbor. 


I: its political history, Washtenaw county offers impressive 
evidence of the hardy persistence of traditional party loyalties. It 
was not swept into the Republican camp by the party realignment follow- 
ing the f on of the Republican party in 1854. The county did vote 
854 and Linesln in 1860, but returned to the Democratic 

thereafter, 1896 it voted for every Democratic president- 
ai candidate except Horac ey in 1872. 
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not victory. 


1 All election statistics used in this paper are derived from 
appropriate editons of the Michigan Manual, unless otherwise noted. 


Two years later, national politics again reshaped the pattern of 
electoral behavior in Washtenaw, Several writers have noted the import- 
ance of the Smith-Hoover campaign initiating the national realignment, 
that ushered in the New Deal era. In Washtenaw county, the same 


2 cf, 0. Key, “A Theory of Critical Elections", Journal of 
Politics, Vol. 17, No. 1 (February, 1955), pp. 3-18; also Samuel Tubell, 
The Future of American Politics (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951), 
passim. 


Democratic gubernatorial candidate who had run substantially ahead of 

his ticket and received a majority of the rural vote in 1926 now saw 

his percentage in the same area cut to less than 26, The depression 
produced a temporary resurgence of Democratic strength, but as indicated 
in Table 2, the thirties and forties saw a consolidation of the majority 
status cf the Republicans. Thus we have as our object of study a 

county that is usually described like almost all of the out-state counties 
of the lower peninsula of Michigan, as a Republican county. 


TABLE 


DEMOCRATIC PERCENTAGE OF VOTE FOR SECRETARY OF STATE, ALL TOWNSHIPS 
IN WASHTENAW COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 1926-1956 


19282 3 
1980 6 
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8 
LO 1 
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The data on township organizations contained in this paper are 
derived from a study of the 18 townships in which there is some form 
of Democratic party organizational eg bag % Interviews were had with 
a group of party leaders, selected by, the Democratic chairman as being 
most influential in their respective township without regard for their 
friendship or enmity toward the county committee. In addition, the 
1957 Spring election offered an opportunity to study party organization 
in action. Of the 60 major township offices (Supervisor, Clerk, and 
Treasurer in each of 20 townships) the Democrats contested about two- 
thirds, and finally elected 14 candidates--six supervisors, four clerks, 
and four treasurers, This is a more than respectable showing, and 
might seem to augur well for the future of the Democratic party in this 
Republican county. However, closer examination of the party organi- 
| zation behind these fourteen victories indicates a wide divergence in 
the orientation of the township parties. : 


The largest single group of successful candidates is composed of 
six winners from three townships where the Democratic party is controlled 
by incumbent office holders who ante-date the Williams era. This sug- 
gests the possible existence of the problem of rural traditionalism, 
one of the organizational problems raised earlier in this paper. ~ 


The Traditionalist Organizations 


: In four of the 20 townships, the Democratic party has demonstrated 
a continuing ability to win local offices over an extended period while 
their respective townships have voted Republican in all other elections. 
These townships are almost entirely have relatively small 


populations, Democrats hold office in all of these townships. Of the 


TABLE 3 


POPULATION OF FOUR "TRADITIONALIST" TOWNSHIPS 


Pop. Pop. Rank Pet. Increasé Rank 
1940 1950 (of 20), 1940-1950 (of 20) 


884 939 15 4.5 19 
564 1154 12 104.6 4 
926 1039 17 12.2 16 
601 670 19 


hip offices, Democrats hoid all three in Dexter, two in Lima, 
“© in Sharon, and, since the 1957 elections, none in Bridgewater.l1 As 


lm 1957, the Democrats lost the office of Supervisor in 
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Bridgewater for the first time in 35 years. The incumbent decided to 

retire and run for Justice of the Peace. He was easily elected, and | 
enjoys a heavy flow of cases, since his farm is located on an inter-state J 
highway, and is most convenient for the state police. 


Table 4 illustrates, the six major Democratic incumbents have enjoyed 
long tenure. During most of this time, state Democrats were not very 
popular in these townships, as indicated in Table 5. Moreover, a 
comparison of these percentages with those given in Table 2 shows that 
the four townships were significantly more Republican in state elections 
than the rest of the townships in every year except 19380. 


“TABLE 4 
NUMBER OF YEARS IN OFFICE OF DEMOCRATIC INCUMBENTS 


Supervisor Clerk . Treasurer 


Dexter 9 3] 
Lima 30 pas 
Sharon 17 


TABLE 5 


DEMOCRATIC PERCENTAGE OF TWO-PARTY VOTE FOR SECRETARY OF STATE 
1926-1956 


Bridgewater Dexter Lima Sharon 


47.5 33.3 
24.8 16.3 
57.6 44,9 
62.3 
38,9 26.3 
47,9 81.7 
35.4 19.0 
31.4 12.9 
21.5 11.7 
18.7 13.7 
15.3 ° 15.2 
17.9 19.2 
19,3 
6.9 
26.7 22.7 
26,5 26.6 
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In these townships, the party organization long ago ceased to 
be a device for combattine Republicanism. One supervisor summed 
up the prevailing attitude by saying "In this township, anyone who's 
elected is elected by the Republicans, so it doesn't pay to run down 
the Republican party. Direct observation seems to bear out V.O. Key's 
description of rural party organization in one-party areas: 


In those areas party as such often has no meaning as a 
combination to fight the opposition. It is rather an 
expression, continued from generation to generation, of 
the consensus of a more or less undivided community... 
The politics of the locality is a politics of person- 
ality and of administration rather than a politics of 
issues. The issues have long been settled and the out- 
come embodied in a durabl¢ equilibrium of power and sta- 
tus within the community. 


1 ¥, 0. Key, American State Politics: An Introduction (New 
York: alfred A. Knopf, 1956), p. 227. : 


The question is how local party organizations are able to main- 
tain a politics of personality and administration, rather than of 
issues, When they are affiliated with a dynamic state and county par- 
ty which aggressively promotes a politics of ideology and issues. 

The answer seems to be that through various techniques such affili- 
ation is reduced to nothing more than a sharing of a common name, 
and in the process local politics is effectively insulated from the 
dangerous arena of state politics. , 


| We have already observed that the formal legal structure of par- 
ties in Michigan is such as to invite an autonomous township politics, 
Since there is no organic connection between the township political 
committee and the county committee. In each of the four tradition- 
alist townships, there is a legally constituted three-man Democratic 
committee, Its members are elected every two years at the same par- 
ty caucus which nominates candidates for township office.* None of 


é The direct primary, which is optional for townships 
gan, 18 not used in any of these townships. 
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are seeking to induce. This does not mean that the party committee 
has no importance, however. Its major function seems to be in the 
nominating process. As mentioned before, it is the leral responsi- 
bility of the township chairman to set the time and place of the 
party caucus, and the committee will see to it that the right people 
are present at the caucus. The party caucus is very poorly attended, 
‘and in 1957 not more than ten persons were present at any of the four 
caucuses in this group of townships. Such small turnouts make it 
easy for the party committee to control the nominating process, 

This control is so pronounced that it is often possible to use it 

to consummate bi-partisan arrangements. Here we have a good exan- 
ple of how the party organization may be used to embody what Key 
calls the "durable equilibrium of power and status within the com- 
munity 


In the friends-and-neighbors atmosphere of township politics, 
incunmbency is a major advantage, and there is evidently a reluctance 
to challenge the vested interest an incumbent has’in his job, re- 
gardless of his party label. “here there is a bi-partisan group of 
township officers, it-may happen that the incumbents of both par- 
ties will form an in-group which presents a united and hostile front 
to outsiders of both parties. If the party committees are controlled 
by incumbents, and if the party committees control the nominating 
process, it is easy for the Republicans and Democrats to come to a 
gentlemen's agreement that incumbents are not to be opposed. In 
Sharon township, for example, the Democratic Supervisor has not had 
an opponent in the last ten elections. By the same token, the incum- 
bent Republican Clerk and Treasurer have been unopposed in the last 
nine elections. The result is a bi-partisan slate of unopposed ma- 
jor candidates, and a total lack of electoral choice. 


Another example is found in Lima township. Until 1953, all 
mejor office holders were Democrats. Renub- 
it was 
n the 
rezarded as a Democrat. However, the Republicans con- 
minate her, and the Democrats do not nominate a candidate 
ice 


__ where there is not a bi-partisan group of incumbents, the prob- 
ability of biepartisan nominations is lessened of course. There is 


» vidence of biepartisanship in Dexter township, for example, but 
there the Democrats control all the major offices and all but one 
of the minor offices. In short, one cannot escape the conclusion 
that in these townships, politics is not so much a case of Democrats 
Versus Republicans as it is ins versus outs, with the ins holding 


most of the advantages. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, to find that it is the fixed 
policy of all four township party organizations not to participate 
in political campaigns above the township level. Interviewing of 
the four township party leaders disclosed that three of them would be 
in favor of non-partisan or local party township elections. On the 
other hand, all four feel that they could be elected just as easily 
on the Republican ticket, but see no reason to change party labels. 
But while they are willing to continue as Democrats in local poli- 
tics, they display a low degree of identification with the state 
and national party. Of the four party leaders, one classed him- 
self unqualifiedly as a Democrat in state and national politics, one 
as an independent, one as non-partisan, and the fourth as “not very 
political and not much of a Democrat." ‘Two of the four leaders ex- 
pressed their approval of Governor G. Mennen Williams, a third felt 
that on the whole Williams had been a good governor, though his ties 
with organized labor wére to be deplored, while the fourth was o- 


t penly hostile toward the Governor, because of his alleged radical- 


ism. Whether friendly or hostile to Williams, however, none of these 


s party leaders could recall ever having done anything to support Wil- 


liams or any other state candidate. All four were opposed to any 
active campaigning by the county organization in their respective 
townships. 


The attitude of these party leaders toward state politics can 


g be described as non-involvement, but not as hostile factionalism. 
m there was no more evidence of identification with any state-wide 


old guard group than with the present leadership of the state party. 


B This may be partly due to the fact that the Williams victory over 


his factional opponents at the state level has been so complete that 
there seems to be no presently viable opposition to the ruling coa- 
lition. More probably, however, it is simply another manifestation 
of the local insularity that is typical of this type of local poli- 


= tics, 


__, What conclusions can we draw regarding the importance of tra- 
ditionalism as a problem of state and county party leadership? Since 


éS @ whole. A more ambitious research project would be necessary 
relore We could state the probable number of governmental units and 
‘Ae proportion of the state's voters which are influenced by local 
bolitical traditionalism. We can say that in Washtenaw County, at 
east, the percentage of population involved is very low. Scarctly 
sore Shan tuo per cent of the total population of the county lives 
the four toimships just discussed, 3 radical electoral rea- 
in these four townships would, in itself, 
tredit orivical balance of the county. However, before we dismiss 
“G0lvionalism as ar 


1 unimportant factor, several things should be 
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regarding the incidence of traditionalism in the state 


remembered. In the first place, we might assume that the incidence 
of traditionalism is related inversely to the incidence of urbaniza- 
tion, and sice the county under study is one of the more highly ur- 
panized counties in the state, it probably has a lower than average 
incidence of traditionalism. Secondly, the structure of local rural 
government in Michigan is such that the political importance of town- 
ships is out of proportion to the number of voters they contain. 

If, for example, it is true in other counties as it is in Washtenaw 
that a majority of the Democratic supervisors (and thus members of the 
county board) are traditionalist Democrats, this has importance for 
the character of the public perception of the Democratic party. 


Thus, traditionalism in local rural politics may be an impor-~ 
tant barrier to intra-party channels of communication, and may, over 
large areas of the state deprive the party of any real grass~roots 
affiliate organizations. But where traditionalism really represents 
a stable community consensus, it is difficult to see what a county 
organization can do about it without creating serious new problems. 
In Washtenaw county, the county committee takes a laissez-faire atti- 
tude, on the theory that nothing can be done anyway, and on the sup- 
position that it is a good idea to have people who call themselves 
Democrats running successfully in local elections. 


In many cases, it would probably not be difficult to unseat the 
traditionalist Democrats. As we have seen, their control rests with 
their domination of the nominating process. This means that the party 
caucus is at once the focal point and the Achilles’ heel of tradi- 
tionalism, It would often be possible for a quite small but deter- 
mined group to overwhelm the handful of regulars who attend the par- 
ty caucus, and to nominate liberal Democrats in their places. Such 
a victory would likely turn out to be an empty one, however. An ex- 
ample of caucusepacking occurred in Washtenaw county in 19538. In 
Lodi township, a thinly populated rural area much like the four town- 
ships discussed above, the Democrats had been in power for many years. 
| the incumbents were so sure of their control that the Supervisor was 
19. even. present at the party caucus of 19538. The next day he found 

that an insurgent group, headed by a former city dweller, had taken 
over the caucus and denied him and the incumbent Clerk renomination. 


€ Vicvory was short-lived, however, because in the general election 

Vi 
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unity reacted to this political maneuver by electing all the 


lican candidates, The result of this debacle has been the total 
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‘Stised by their defeat that they have not been willing to go 
fone anotner time, and the old guard refuses to have anyth 
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In conclusion, the evidence seems to indicate that in the tra- 
ditionalist townships examined, the Democratic ete leadership 
probably reflects real and important elements of community consen~ 
sus. it is not a question of an anachronistic leadership group 
hanging on to pe despite an electoral realignment which calls for 
the representation of new interests and attitudes. This is not to 
say that traditionalism in local politics may not retard the comple- 
tion of the realignment process; but the evidence is clear that as 
yet it is the traditionalists who represent majority opinion, and 
not the liberals in control of the state party. 


Patterns of Reaction to the post-1948 Realignment 


This brings us to a consideration of the problems of party or- 
anization where, in contrast to the townships discussed previously, 
es lee been a genuine electoral realignment corresponding to the 
state-wide shift from Republican to Democratic majorities. As of 
1957, there are only two such townships in Washtenaw county. They 
are the two largest in population, Ypsilanti with a i950 population 
of 14,630, and Superior, with 7,181. Both are in the eastern tier 
of townships bordering on Wayne county; and both, during and since 
World War II received a heavy influx of urban population due to the 
westward expansion of the Detroit industrial area. Ypsilanti town- 
ship surrounds the city of Ypsilanti, and so has never been an en- 
tirely rural area. Superior, on the other hand, was a typical rural 
tommship unti? World War II, Both townships were Republican strong- 
holds for many years, but since 1948 they have become reliably Dem- 
ocratic in state and national politics. Table 6 illustrates the 
electoral realignment. The Williams vote has been more impressive, 
but not as good an indicator of party strength as that cast for the 
Democratic candidate for Secretary of State. 


TABLE 6 


DEMOCRATIC PERCENTAGE OF VOTE FOR SECRETARY OF STATE, SUPERIOR 
AND YPSILANTI TOWNSHIPS, 1940-1956 


Superior Ypsilanti 
1940 31.0 34.0 
1942 28.1 29.3 
1944 48.3 42.8 
1946 34.1 28.3 
1948 56.1 43.8 
1950 09.6 48.1. 
1952 60.0 47.8 
1954 67.2 53.8 


1956 61.3 5263 
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On April 1, 1957, the Democratic majorities in these goog 
made themselves felt at the local level, when for the first time the 
Democrats swept all offices in both townships. In voting behavior, 
then, the two townships have displayed similar patterns. In party 
organization, however, they offer interesting and important contrasts. 
These contrasts arise from the fundamental fact that in Superior 
township there was a party organization which ante-dated the rea- 
lignment, while in Ypsilanti township there had been a long history 
of one~party Republican domination of local politics. 


Superior township seems to offer an example of remarkably suc- 
cessful adjustment by the local party organization to a complete 
upheaval in local politics. In 1940, this was almost entirely a rural 
area, having a population of only 1,321. During the war, its popu- 
lation increased by a staggering 443.6 per cent to 7,181. The single. 
most important factor in this population increase was the wartime 
construction of a "temporary" federal housing project known as Wil- 
low Village. The barracks-like project was intended to house workers 
at the nearby Willow Run bomber plant. The people who came to work 
in the bomber plant and live in Superior township were doubtless 
heavily Democratic in their party affiliations, but they made little 
impact on the politics of the township during the war, except that a 
rather larger than usual Democratic vote was cast for national and 
state candidates in 1944, The transient character of much of the war- 
time population prevented their impressive numbers from shifting the 
township from the Republican to the Democratic camp. 


Following World War II, the Willow Run bomber plant was closed, 
and was converted into an airport, which still serves the city of 
Detroit as its major commercial air terminal. Willow Village did 
not close down, however. The post-war housing shortage caused it 
to remain open. Rather guickly it deteriorated into a slum housing 
area, inhabited largely by Negroes and other low income groups who 
could not afford better housing. The residents, now no longer war- 
tine transients, began to vote in larger numbers, and in 1948 the 
Democratic breakthrough occurred, with Governor Williams leading the 
Democratic ticket with 61 per cent of the township vote, as compared 
to 35 per cent for the Democratic candidate in 1946. 


eu ine pronounced electoral realignment in state politics which 
00 


ox Place in 1948 was not fully reflected in tovmship politics un- 
til 1957. In the interval the township continued to be gov: by 
2 bi-partisan group of Republicans and traditionalist Democrats. A 
sentlenen's agreement existed whereby the Democratic supervisor, who 
‘ad been in office since 1933, was not opposed by the Republicans, © 
ana the Republican Clerk and Treasurer had no Democratic opponents. 

informa] agreement can only be effectuated if the con-~ 

scting varties ean control the nominating process. Prior to 1957, 
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the township nominated by party caucus. As in the case of the rural 
townships examined earlier, the incumbents in both parties had long 
dominated the caucus. It slowly became clear, however, that the con- 
tinued existence of the caucus system was dangerous for the incum- 
bents, because of the increasing possibility of finding themselves 
confronted by a packed caucus. This was undoubtedly a sound reason 
for instituting the primary system, but i sealed the doom of the old 
biepartisan bloc. 


The first blow was struck from the Republican side. The mori- 
bund Republican township committee was revived under the domination 
of persons who were critical of the bi-partisanship so long displayed 
by the incumbent Republican Clerk and Treasurer. The committee dis- 
mm owned the incumbents, and sponsored rival candidates in the Repub- 

Me lican primary. This confronted the Democratic leadership with a 
severe problem. While a modus vivendi had been worked out with the 

me incumbent Republicans, there could be no guarantee that they would 

@ Win renomination. Moreover, it was immediately evident that the com- 
Ma mittee could not effectively prevent Democratic "outsiders" from 
filing as candidates for Clerk and Treasurer. The committee decided 
that the bi-partisan deal was off, and a full slate of candidates was 
filed. The organization slate was not entirely successful in the 
Democratic primary. Its candidate for Treasurer was defeated, as 
were two candidates for minor offices. In the Republican primary, 

the two major incumbents successfully beat off the challenge of the 
organization candidates. 


_ The Democratic organization, under the leadership of the incum- 
bent Supervisor, accommodated itself to the new situation. The Den- 
ocrats campaigned as a group, and took a strong policy stand on the 
major issue confronting the township--the matter of zoning and re- 
development of the Willow Village area, They tied their campaign 
closely to that of the state Democratic candidates, on the correct 


is ie ie that the township would, in any event, support the state 
ticket, 


officers are elected at the bienniel spring election. 
in this election includes candidates for State Su- 


ohe 


Q 


1957 election returns disclose that the rural part of the 
Ship continued to support the bi-partisan group of office holders 
ga tte Village area responded to the Democratic campaign by 
support for the entire Democratic ticket. 


LOWASALD 
me Slate ticket 
m Pcrintendent of Public Instruction, the State Board of Education, ee 
m the Board of Rep t f the Unive it f Michi t} d of se 
4 0 epents niversi y OL sic igan, ne Boar of A 
(governing board of iichican State University), State Hi 
and, on a non-partisan ballot, Justices of the 
me Court, 
bes 


Sey 


TABLE 7 


VOTES CASE FOR MAJOR TONNSHIP QFFICES , SUPERIOR 
TOWNSHIP, 1957 


Supervisor Clerk Treasurer - 

D R D R D R 

Precinct ] 291 203 113 379 114 376 
(Rural) 

Precincts 2,3,4 531 53 463 109 482 106 
(Urban} 

Totals 822 203 576 488 596 482 


Data supplied by Township Clerk, Superior Township 


It is clear that despite the voting behavior of the one rural 
precinct in Superior, bi~partisanship is a thing of the past. The 
party realignment which began in 1948 in the state elections has fi~ 
nally percolated down to the township level, and has found its ex- 
pression in a reorientation of the township party organization. In 
this case, then, there has been a successful transition from a party 
organization oriented toward localism, traditionalism, and minority 
party techniques to the status of a locally lar sa party that is 
closely and vocally affiliated with the state party. 


It seems probable that the effectuation of this kind of tran- 
sition is at once the major problem and the major area of opportunity 
for the Democratic state and county leaders who are trying to build 
up the grass roots strength of the party. It is therefore important 
to analyze the components of a successful transition. In the first 
place, such a transition involves the assimilation of new leadership 
groups into the party orgenize)20n. Neo. a minimum of factional dis- 
ruption. secondly, there must thereby be created ar electoral coa- 
lit ion that is stronger than sige the old or the new elements taken 
As we nave seen in discussing other townships, 
d leadership are futile. Candida ite 
ge be are not likely to have much suce 
elf demonstrates an unmistakable vote~ 
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ns were met in Superior township, with the result 
cket headed by an old-time rural tradition: 


» When that time comes, there will be, 
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and including representatives of the important Negro group and of 
organized labor was swept into office. It would seem, then, that 
the existence of a local Democratic organization, and the incumbency 
of local Democrats, even those of a traditionalist stamp, can be 
turned to good account under the proper conditions. 


In the other township in which an electoral realignment has 
taken place since 1948, there was no old guard organization, no bi~ 
partisan arrangement, and presumably a clear field for the creation 
of a local party organization to represent the new Democratic ma- 
jorities. But while the Democrats won the local election of 1957 
in Ypsilanti township, the status of the party organization there 
is mich less healthy than in Superior. 


Ypsilanti township lies directly south of Superior, and has the 
largest population of any of the 20 townships in the county. Between 
1940 and 1950, the population increased from 4,153 to 14, 630, a 219.7 
per cent gain. Prior to 1949, Ypsilanti was a *one=party + ornship, 
characterized by intense Republican personal factionalism. | There 
was no Democratic organization, and no Democratic candidates except 
occasional self~starters. 


AS in Superior township, the vote polled by Governor Williams 
in 1948 was the signal for a shift from Republican to Democratic 
majorities in the township. Where the Democratic candidate in 1946 
had received only 3] per cent of the vote, Williams failed by only 
29 votes to carry the township. Thereafter, he never failed to gain 


a majority of the township's votes in his four subsequent campaions. 


} 4s indicated in Table 6, the Democratic candidate for Secretary of 


© 


Stace broke into the majority category (along with the rest of the 
state ticket) in 1954, 


_ With the encouragement of the county committee, a group of 
liberal Democrats organized a tomehip committee in 1949. The com- 
mittee has from the beginning been headed by a tool and die maker 
Who has @ background or trade union activity. The other persons 
Who hay re been active members of the committe: since its 

51 of the "Lib. ant eroups Which have been the mainstay o 
ne | is coalition, they include an academic engineering re= 
quality control specialist, the wife of a 
Welder, and a test driver for an automobile manufacturer. 


., ¥ 1953, this group was able to file a complete slate of can- 
wiuales, and to get approximately 40 per cent of the township vote. 
‘wo years later, th Democra tie candidates averaged about 45 per — 
ent Democrat 


atic "tele ies in state elections in 1954 and 1956 
at cle ar that Republican control of the township 
OF In early 1957, the Democratic nominations 
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began 40 look very worthwhile. The salaries involved ($8000 for - 
the Supervisor, 37000 for the Clerk and Treasurer), While not muni- 
ficent, are high enough to seem attractive to a considerable number 
of aspirants. Moreover, the township government is in a position to 
dispense valuable favors, and probable winners may be valued as 
friends by various types of businessmen. 


The organization Democrats found themselves faced with a pri- 
mary fight. A miscellaneous group of candidates, who seem to have 
had little in common except a thirst for office, allied themselves 
into a loose primary slate against the organization candidates. 

The insurgents were led by a candidate for Supervisor who had be~ 
cone well known in the township as a result of an unsuccessful can-~ 
didasy for Congress in the 1956 elections. He had won the Congressional 
nomination against the candidate supported by most party leaders, 
and so was experienced in the art of party insurgency. Neither he 
nor his running mates had been active in township, county, or state 
party organizations. The county committee, embarassed by this turn 
of events, assumed a posture of official neutrality. The relatively 
inexperienced township committee proved unable to meet the challenge 
of the outsiders, and its slate was defeated in the Democratic pri- 
marye Subsequently, the insurgents went on to defeat the Republi- 
cans easily,. gaining about 60 per cent of the vote. 


. This first Democratic township government now seems a lia- | 
bility rather than an asset to the party. Since coming into office, 

mm the insurgent coalition, always loose, has dissolved into a feud- 
ing group of incumbents, with charges of perfidy, dishonesy, mis~ 
easance, malfeasance, and nonfeasance being hurled from one Dem~ 

cratic office holder to another. 


The non-organization minded insurgents did not bother to try 
to unseat the members of the township Democratic committee, and it 
is still controlied by the liberal faction. It now seems, however, 
that only open and generous support by the county committee could 


i 


the township organization to its former position. 


The role che direct primary in the downfall of the Ypsilanti 


tonship committee calls to mind Key's hypothesis that 
crea t primary legislation of new channels 
more readily a ible and less readily monopo- 
in antecedent procedures, operates over the long run 
r the nature the informal structure of party leader~ 
biparty systems.4 


Key, OD. cit., De 194. 
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While the direct primary is a venerable institution in most Amer- 
ican jurisdictions, it is a nominating device that is only slowly 
being adopted in Michigan townships. The abandonment of the cau- 
cus system and the adoption of the direct primary is likely to come 


Me about especially in those communities most likely to have experi- 


enced a growth in Democratic strength--the former rural areas be- 
coming urbanized and industrialized. If it is true, as Key seems 
to believe, that the direct primary is an “institutional depressant 
of party life," it might well be that the development of Democratic 
majorities in a local community will often cause the disruption of 
the inner party leadership, especially where the existing leader- 
ship is not rooted in the political skills learned only through 


experience e 


That this need not necessarily be the case, however, is demon- 
strated by the recent happenings in Superior township. Still, the 
upper echelons of party leadership can hardly afford to rely on 
good fortune to produce successful adaptations of party organiza~ 
tion to a changing political ecology. Interestingly enough, Key 
follows his indictment of the direct primary by offering a possible 
remedy 3 


An increase, for example, in the effort. devoted to the 
development and maintenance of a state-wide integrated 
party system might offset institutional depressants of 
party life that operated when such efforts remains more 
or less constant. 


1 
Tbid. 


m if an integrated party system requires an integrated party or- 
me cenization, the state party and the county organizations loyal to it 
mould probably be ill-advised to rely on a complete laissez-faire 

mm Dolicy in regard to changes in the internal party structure of local 
moovernment units, This certainly applies to the Michigan Democratic 
e party, Which enj oys an almost unique position in American state poli- 
: ;208 because of “he consistency with which it proclaims its devotion 
well-defined policy goals. 


Conclusion 


a ae paper has examined some of the problems of local rural par- 
zation in a post-realignment period, as they appear in one 


county of the ate 4's | 3 
thee? en state. The phenomenon of rural traditionalism was 
in, townships, and the techniques of insulating local 
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from state politics were described. It was suggested that local 
traditionalism is associated with minority status of the state par- 

ty in the local area, and that premature attempts to unseat tradition- 
alists are likely to be futile. 


The paper also examined the problems of party organization in 
local areas where an electoral realignment has produced normal Dem- 
ocratic majorities. It was demonstrated that in one township there 
has been a successful transition from minority traditionalism to an 
effective majority party organization, while in another township, a 
recently formed liberal township committee was overwhelmed by pri- 
mary opposition from an unaffiliated group of office-seekers, 


It was suggested that party leadership at state and county lev- 
els may find it necessary to intervene in order to offset the dis- 
ruption of internal party organization at the local level which may 
result from the operation of the direct primary in newly Democratic 
localities. 
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GOVERNMENT SECRECY 
Remarks of J. R. Wiggins 
executive Editor, Washington Post and Times Herald 
Delivered at Annual Convention of 
The American Political Science Association 
New York City, September 7, 1957 

"There has never been a period in our history when authority 
has genuinely liked the idea of full publicity for its activities and 
unchecked criticism of its conduct.’ * 

I borrow this broad assertion of a plain truth about govern- 
mental impulses toward secrecy fron Harold Herd's 1952 volume on 
the history of journalism because I think it makes it clear that the 
desire of government to operate in secrecy has been with us a long 
time. 

He also has the explanation for it, if truth were to be ack- 
nowledged, in the blunt language of Sir Roger L'Zstrange, Cromwell's 
Surveyor of the Press, who in 1663, as Herd explains, rejected the 
idea of a public newspaper on the ground that it made the multitude too 


familiar with the actions and counsels of their superiors and gave them 


“not only an itch but a colourable Right to be Meddling with the 


Government. "' 


*(The March of Journalism, Harold Herd, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. , 


London, 1952, Page 12.) 
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A lot of other reasons and excuses for secrecy are ventured 
from time to time, but there is in most of them, a touch of L'ustrange's 
dark suspicions and anxieties. What the government official most 
often fears is the public's “itch' to be ''meddling with Government. " 
It is not reasonable to hope that government can be wholly 
divested of its disinclination or that officials can be freed of their 
fears of public curiousity. It is reasonable to expect that by a 
proper exertion of their right to know citizens may keep this impulse 
to secrecy in check, 
If they do not so exert themselves, they will be required 
snortly to abandon their right to know utterly and completely. And 
when they have abandoned their right to know, they will have abandoned, 
along with it, the right to govern themselves. 
There has been a noticeable movement in this direction. 
From the i7th to the 20th century there was a general progress toward 
disclosure by government. There were some short run reverses to 


be sure, but there is no doubt about the direction of events. Free 


men, Slowly but surely, began to take apart the mountain of restrictions 
upon inquiry assembled by Henry VIII froin 1529 to his death. They 

did away with the licensing of printing, the granting of printing 
monopglies, the use of religious injunctions, the resort to star 

chamber proceedings, the employment of general warrants, the 


Secrecy of parliament, the savagery of proceedings against seditious 
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ion and contempt, the tax on newspapers and other devices against 
enlightenment. 

In the early years of the Twentieth Century there was, in the 
western world, general acknowledgment that citizens had a right to 
know about their government. That acknowledgment has been increas- 
ingly withheld, as the result of the secrecy growing out of two world 
wars and a period of cold war, because of the changing structure of 
government, in consequence of the sheer size of government, and as 
a result of a diminishing faith in the loyalty, intelligence and judgment 
of the people. 

If we would discover how serious a threat this is to popular 
government, we may best resort to John Stuart Mill who put above 
all other agencies for the improvement of government ‘‘the utmost 
possible publicity and liberty of discussion whereby not merely a few 
individuals in succession, but the whole public, are made to a certain 
extent, participants in the government and sharers in the instruction 


and mental exercise derivable from it. " 


Cr we might well consult Macaulay who warned that nothing 


could be more irrational than to give to the people power and to 


withhold from them the knowledge without which power may be 


abused. 
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When we deal with secrecy, we deal with a device that 
threatens the very foundations of free government. The threat 
exists whether the reason for invoking secrecy is good or bad. Reasons, 
such as military security, may be good reasons, and they may warrant 
the risk, but the risk nevertheless is there. When we buy security 
with freedom, the bargain may be justified, but it remains a purchase 
at a high price, and we ought never to so deceive ourselves as to the 
effects of secrecy that we may be led to imagine that we have not paid | 
much for our safety. 

The governmental secrecy that is dictated by the need for 
military security confronts a democratic society with a grave problem. 
We live in an age of conflict. The contest between our free society 
and Communism is likely to last throughout the lives of all persons 
here in this room. And as long as it lasts, we shall have to submit to 
the withholding of some information about our weapons, our capabilities 
and our military plans. To acknowledge this is to leave unanswered 
such pregnant questions as: ‘How much information should be withheld?" 
or "Who should decide what information is to be withheld? or "How 


shall we punish those who disclose the information that someone has 


decided should be withheld: "' 


Some of our military officials would answer the first of these 
questions in a very forthright way by saying that all information that 


the military wishes to be withheld should be withheld. 
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President wisenhower, in Executive Order 10501 tried to answer it 

by giving military, and i6 other agencies in government, the right to 
classify information in Top Secret, Secret and Confidential categories, 
under appropriate definitions. The order, however much it enjoined 
officials to acknowledge the need for public information, provided no 
penalties for those who improperly obstructed it, and did place those 
who disclosed too much in peril of prosecution under espionage laws. 
Prudent people, confronted with all the risks on the side of disclosure 


and none on the side of too much secrecy have operated as might have 


been expected. First the Coolidge Committee of the Defense wstab- 


lishment, and more recently, the Security Commission, decided that 
the power to classify had been subject to widespread abuse and that the 
duties of declassification nad been woefully neglected. 

Basically, this program has said that those who make the 
decisions on what is to be withheld are to be those whose primary con- 
cern is secrecy. Yet, should not such decisions be made by exposing 
the isolated and individual issue to the impact of both necessities * 

The military should be required to say why it wishes to keepa matter 
Secret. Someone else should be permitted to argue why it should be 
disclosed. The decision ought to be a balancing of risks. We have not 
had such a balancing of risks because there is not real conviction in 
government that there is a risk in secrecy, while the belief that there 
are grove dangers in disclosure are rampant. Both risks exist. Both 


risks ought to be weighed. They ought to be weighed by some sort of 


tribunal capable of considering both risks. 
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Curiously enough, both the Coolidge Committee and the 
Loyalty Sea. after sweeping condemnation of over-classifica- 
tion for military reasons, concluded with recommendations for more 
drastic proceedings against those who disclose classified secrets. 

They were agreed that the punishment for disclosure ought to 
be more severe. The Loyalty Commincton wished to amend the 
espionage act so as to make the disclosure of classified information 
by persons in the unauthorized possession of Secret or Top Secret 
matter punishable by up to 5 years in prison and $:i0,000. fine. In 
its argument for such severity, the Commission adverts to the 
miscreants who jeopardize the nation's military security by their dis- 
closures. And the Chairman of the ee Mr. Loyd Wright, 
has compiled a long list of alleged instances of disclosure by pub- 
licetions which he has characterized as constituting "dark chapters of 
betrayal.' His examples are not given by name but it has been 


possible to identify some of them. His first example is a case 15 years 


old which occurred during the Pacific War. He says that a metropol- 


itan newspaper disclosed the fact that the Japanese Code had been 


cracked by the United States, that the Japanese thus learned of the 


Success of our cryptographic analysts, that they then changed the 


code and that the deprivation of this intelligence prolonged the life of 


Japanese seapower in the Pacific. 
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The ‘metropolitan paper’ involved was the Chicago Tribune. 

It did not disclose the fact that the code had been cracked but it printed 
the Japanese order of battle at the Battle of Midway in June i942 with 
sufficient accuracy so that the Navy feared the Japanese would suspect 
their code had been cracked. But the Japanese did not suspectit. They 
did not change their code, but continued to use it until the following 
April when the United States forces, by virtue of the infor nation they 
obtained from continuing to read Japanese messages, were enabled to 
intercept Admiral Yamamoto's plane and shoot down the Japanese 
naval commander. The war was not prolonged thirty seconds by any- 
tning published about tne Japanese code, in the Chicago Tribune or 
elsewhere. 

It is not possible to identify all of Mr. Wright's "cases" but 
others are also recognizable as quite groundless as arguments in 
support of the most draconian punishment for unauthorized disclosure 
ever suggested in this country in time of peace or war. 

Yet, I suppose there are many who feel as though there is so 

“much danger involved that the punishment ought to be severe. The 
trouble with such severity is that it also menaces the nation's military 
amu: If the punishment for disregard of military orders against 


publication is too severe it may result in the suppression of informa- 


tion essential to national survival, notwithstanding the risks involved. 
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There are few better examples, I suppose, than the Northcliffe 
disregard of British secrecy rules in World Warl. When Lord 
Northcliffe discovered that Britain's war-time military supply was not 
putting into the hands of troops in France the munitions required to 
fignt the war, he defied military secrecy to let the British people know. 
And when the British people knew the facts, they demanded reforms in 
the government that put to rights the chaos and disorganization in 
munitions supply. Northcliffe disregarded the rules of military secrecy. 
He disclosed classified information, And if his mechanic did the same 
thing now, and the amended espionage act were in effect, he would be 
sail under our criminal laws. His punishment or that of any other 
individual editor, would be of small moment if silencing one publisher 
or editor did not tend to silence at the same time, all criticism dependant 
upon disclosures identified by some military person as violative of 
secret classification. 

The consequences of publication in defiance of such rules is 
not always instantly apparent. In the long view of history, the New York 
Times defiance of the classification of General Matthew Ridgway's 
letter of resignation as Chief of Staff of the Army, may turn out to be 
quite as important as Northcliffe's disclosure. The Ridgway letter was 
classified "Confidential. '' The Times printed it anyway. The Ridgway 
thesis was that the nation was neglecting its conventional arms to 
concentrate all its resources on weapons to fight thermo-nuclear wars 


and that this policy might divest us of the means of fighting anything 
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but all-out wers risking the destruction of all mankind. Whether 
Ridgway was wrong or right, he voiced a point of view and expressed 
an opinion to which a great many respected and expert military men 
adhere and the people were entitled to have his warning, to weigh it 
and study it and make up their own minds. The Defense ¥stablishment 
decided otherwise. 

This sort of suppression withholds from the public the informa- 
tion required to make the decisions on which the survival of the nation 
may depend. It is idle to talk about public opinion when the Pes ae 
stitute the raw material of public opinion are withheld. The man who 
sila an opinion based on full information voices his own opinion; the 


man who voices an opinion based on part of the information available 


voices the opinion of the man who supplies part of the information. 


Information on the operations of the Atomic Energy Commission 


is also being withheld in the name of military security. This withholding 
is having an effect, not only upon our military security, but upon the 
peaceful utilization of atomic energy as well. The American people 

are utterly sili to judge for themselves any of the great issues of 
weapons development and employment and peacetime application of 
atomic energy. They have to take the word of someone else on decisions 
in this whole area. When there is a difference of competent scientific 


opinion, no one will supply the answers. 
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Can a clean bomb be made? Will a bomb that is constructed 
"clean" void radioactive debris into the air upon contact with the ground: 
Does continued testing of thermo-nuclear weapons involve only a negligible 
risk to human life or have the tests already resulted in an iwierénie of 
i0, 000 leukemia fatalaties a year and other biological consequences 
beyond measure in terms of human suffering? You can get guesses and 
answers almost everywhere except from the people who have the classi- 
fied information and cannot talk about it. For a iong interval, the 
American people, by co.nmon consent allowed infor.nation in this area 
to be kept secret, but there are sober pw knowledgeable scientists today 
who doubt that secrecy any longer serves much constructive purpose, So 
far as scientific discovery is concerned, and there are some who think 
that on balance, more risks are involved in secrecy than would be 
involved in full disclosure of everything except weapons informaticn 
itself, 

The menace of secrecy is not by any means confined to the 
disputed and controversial fields of military operations and atomic 
energy. Wholly outside the area of classified information, government 
at the federal, state and local level is withholding information that 


citizens need in order to discharge their role in the operation of their 


own government. 
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Congress is nolding more than a third of its committee 
meetings in secret, notwithstanding the rules of the reorganization 
act requiring that these meetings be in public except upon the affirma- 
tive vote of the members or for purposes of marking up bills. 

Courts are meeting behind closed doors in an increasing 
percentage of their proceedings, because juvenile court statutes 


enjoin them to do so, because other state legislation countenances 


secrecy in similar courts, because some types of proceedings are 


feared zs a corruption of public morals, because some judges assume 


that the right to a public trial is a right of the accused only and not a 
right of the whole citizenry. Blackstone, Bentham and Cooley and 
Wigmore, great law writers on both sides of the Atlantic, have pointed 
out the public interest in open court proceedings. Cliver Wendell 
holmes summarized the issue neatly in a Massachusetts case in 
i884, emphasizing that it is not only the litigants who have an 
interest in public trials. He then said: 

"The chief advantage to the country which we can 

discern....is the security which publicity gives for 

the proper administration of justice. It is desirable 

that the trial of causes should take place under the 

public eye, not because the controversies of one 

citizen with another are of public concern, but 


because it is of the highest moment that those who 
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administer justice should always act under the 
sense of public responsibility, and that every 
citizen should be able to satisfy himself witn 
his own eyes as to the mode in which a public 


duty is performed," * 


It is in the executive departments of federal, state and local 


governments, however, that the situation is most serious. One by 


one the state governments are moving to remedy the inadequacy of 


the statutes on disclosure of the public business, at state and local 
levels, In the federal governinent, however, officials compel the 
citizen to come as a supplicant for access to more and more informa- 
tion and when the information is released, it often is released asa 
matter of grace and not surrendered as a matter of right. The federal 
official, in the last 30 years, has come to ask increasingly of the 
inquiring citizen, 'Why do you want to know’" and "What do you 


wish to use the information for?" 


*Cowley vs Fulsifer, 137 Mass. 392 - 1884.) 
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Much of this federal withholding has been done an an old 
housekeeping statute passed in 1789, (5 USCA 22), providing that 
department heads shall have appropriate aise of their papers and 
files. It certainly was not intended, at the time, as any approvel of 
secrecy; but the House Committee on Government Operations has had 
a sub-committee under John Moss of California, investigating the 
basis for bureaucratic withholding and it has dea that this statute is 
the authority most frequently cited. Congressman Moss is readying 
some amendments to this statute to make it clear that it has not been 
the intent of congress to css secrecy under the aegis of this 
law. The amendments ought to pass. They will not put an end to all 
improper federal secrecy but they will help. Senator Hennings of 
Missouri has introduced an amendment to the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act which would clarify the right to know about independent 
offices, bureaus and commissions, and it ought to pass too. 

Together, these two amendments will help reclaim the right 
of citizens to know about their own government. 

It is high time that the right be rescued by Congress from the 


whims of the executive department when even the Secretary of State 


writes to Arthur Hays Sulzberger to deny that the right to know is 
comprehended within the meaning of the First Amendment. ‘The 
Constitutional freedom of the press, he said on May 2, 1957, “relates 


to publication and not to gathering news. " 
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As Cooley has pointed out, the purpose of the First Amendment's 


clauses was ''to protect the right to a free discussion of public events 
and public measures, and to enable every citizen at any time to bring 
the government and any person in authority to the bar of public opinion 
by any just criticism upon their conduct in the exercise of the authority 


which the people have conferred upon them.... The evils to be pre- 


vented were not the censorship of the press merely, but any action of 


the government by means of which it might prevent such free and general 
discussion of public matters as seems absolutely essential to prepare 
the people for an intelligent exercise of their rights as citizens. ''* 

When government at any level, slams the door of secrecy in 
the face of public inquiry, whether the inquirer be the lowliest citizen 
or the most imposing publisher, that act is calculated to "prevent free 
and general discussion of public matters" and as such it is a trespass 


upon the rights assured in the First Anendment. 


* Constitutional Limitations, 7th Ed. pp 603-604. 
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And when, by secrecy, or other device, these rights are 


denied, the other broad guarantees of the constitution will not long 
survive their melancholy end. Official zeal having discovered that 
there are no limits of usurpation beyond which unlawful process may 
not run with impunity, will not long delay divesting citizens, one by 


one, of rights that they no longer have the tongues to defend. 
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excerpts trom the Address by Governci G. Nennen Williams 
American Political Science Association 

Noon - September 5, 1957 

Henry Hudson Hotel 

New York City, New York 


Let me first thank you for the honor of your invitation. As one who has 
been in government almost all of his adult life, I have long been aware of the 
American Political Science Association and its impact on the nation's political 
activity. In fact, I have long marvelled at your stature in the field despite the 
drag of amateur members such as myself. I have also long enjoyed associating with 
many of your active members, both within and without my state. Those associations 
have been both fruitful and pleasurable to me personally. What is more I know 
they have been fruitful for the people of my own state in that many of them have 
resulted in substantial improvements in Michigan government. 


My closest association with some of your members has come in my Executive 
Office operations, Seated in the room today are some of your brethren on my staff 
and in the Department of Administration for whose past services I am most grateful. 
They have not only made the job of Governor of Michigan less difficult but they 
have made the Executive a more efficient and effective instrument for your govern- 
ment, As a consequence, I am deeply grateful for the opportunity to talk with you 
who have done so much to maintain the vitality of the American political system. 


It was suggested that I address myself to the subject of "federal-state 
relations.” I am most eager to do this---not just as a Governor who, after almost 
nine years in office and at least five years of Federal experience exclusive of 
military service should have some ideas on the subject---but also as a politician 
who recognizes that state rights is not only a subject but also something of a 
cult with a litany all of its own. 


Let me hasten to say, I shall not endeavor to lecture on the law or the 
political science aspects of our subject. As a matter of fact, I'd just as soon 
try to teach that other Williams how to hit a baseball or a certain popular figure. 


how to hit a golf ball as to give a lecture to such professionals as you ladies 
and gentlemen, 


What I should like to take up this noon is the condition in which we find 
the federal-state system as we move into the second half of the Twentieth Century 
and how that system is preparing itself to meet the rising challenges of the near 
future. It is pretty apparent that the federal government faced with the unpre- 
cedented challenge of guiding the world to peace and the country to prosperity finds 
itself all tied up with a multiplicity of local activities as well. The States 
faced with the explosive and exploding problem of metropolitan living have failed 
to come to grips with this and many another problem with the result that their 
citizens have looked more and more to Washington. Why this is and whether and how 
cur federal-state system can adapt itself to serve this and succeeding generations 
is what I'd like to explore with you this afternoon. | 


The relative lack of interest shown by the American people toward state 

governments will complicate our efforts to revise the federal-state 

mi ce As Professor Key stated it, they "are not boiling with concern about the 

‘the A their state government." Because of the depression, the World War and 

‘a fe) . wer, there are understandable reasons for this apathy. But a strengthening 
public interest and respect for state and local government is essential to con- 


and loca) 
systen, 


tinued progress in the United States. 
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It is my belief that in an age of Madison Avenue and machine made uni- 
formity we need to strengthen every bit of creative diversity we possess. Our 
many great cities and our forty-eight, hopefully fifty, great and differing states, 
can provide a rich variety of thought and action no single centered nation can 
nope to attain. 


: It is true, as any candid observer must agree, that our pattern of state 
and local government may fail to meet the challenge of creative action and relapse 
into futile frustration and eventual national centralization. Certainly such a 
gloomy view was prevalent and seemed justified in the dark days of the thirties 
when bankruptcy faced every level of government below the nation and it alon¢d 
possessed the fiscal strength to shoulder the burden of relief and combat the giant 
evils of unemployment and economic stagnation. Happily that storm was weathered 
and a series of measures we know as the New Deal and Fair Deal built stabilizers 
into the American economy and put a ceiling on human misery. 


Many thought the states obsolete, a kind of vestigial remnant of our 
national evolution, impotent to help but powerful to hinder the national effort to 
solve our pressing problems. Certainly in that period mayors learned to beat a. 
path to Washington without even a stop over in their state's capitol. Cities on 
the front line of the battle against human misery found sympathetic ears and hard 
cash in Washington when state governments seemed bleakly negative. 


Some of this stemmed from superior resources at the disposal of the 
rational treasury but &11 too much from a built-in lack of sympathy with urban 
problems in state legislatures. The well worn trail to Washington will become a 
four lane super highway if urban areas now containing the great majority of our 
people are given the cold shoulder or asked to come hat in hand to beg for scraps 
from rural-oriented state governments still unaware of, or hostile to their needs. 


But all too unnoticed, there has been more recently a revitalization of 
state government in the decade following the War. While most public attention has_ 
been directed to events in Washington, many state capitols have been the scene of 
ferment and surprising accomplishment. I will announce that almost everyone in 
Michigan, regardless of party, would agree that there has been ferment in Lansing 


during the last nine years; and I believe that many would agree there has also 
been accomplishment . 


As a Governor, I have found the powers of the state impressive and their 
opportunities for service challenging in the highest degree. Public service in the 
States and local government need be no trivial thing; rather it can command to the 
full creative and moral imagination. I can bring you good report of this. In the 
past few years, Neil Staebler, the state chairman of the Democratic Party in Mich- 
ign, and his associates have enlisted recruits to man the party organization and 
Contest elections throughout the countiés of the state. This is no mercenary army 
or band of sunshine patriots, but the firm foundation of an enduring institution 
of responsible government, a party bound together by program of social justice and 


enlightenment, and the immeasurable satisfaction of vital participation in self- 
Government, 


State political parties can be built and they can quicken civic energies 
pe: dormant. The states can regain stature as significant political communities 
hrough a rebirth of responsible parties. And thousands who now know democracy 

only as the threadbare slogans of test book or preachment will know the manly satis- 


fection of pulling their weight at the civic oar rather than sitting idly by as 
Supercargo or deadweight. 
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The reason for the present condition of state government is well summed 
up in Adlai Stevenson's phrase; “States Rights would not be an issue if there were 
not so many states wrongs." 


The sad truth of the matter is not that the federal government has for- 
cibly divested the states of functions that they were manfully performing but rather 
that it has had to do those things for the citizens of the states that their state 
governments were refusing or neglecting to do. 


There has never been any need for the federal government to act in the 
field of workmens compensation because the states have moved, granted in varying 
degree, to provide economic security to those who become injured or sick as a ? 
result of their job. But because there was little state action to provide security 
for those laid off their job through no fault of their own, the federal government 
had to establish a program of unemployment compensation. Even then, the states 
were left a great deal of discretion in their individual programs and of course, 
they administer their own programs. 


It says in the books and the orators profess, with some truth I suspect, 
that people like their chores done by the government closest to them. But I 
strongly suspect that a good many citizens are more interested in getting their 
chores done than in what government does them. In other words, it may turn out 
that the government closest to the people is not so much the government that is 
closest geographically but the government that is closest sympathetically. 


It is quite probable that I am not the only Governor in America who 
has been awakened by some anxious citizen who has a problem. The range of such 
problems is unbelievable. They are just as likely to involve the entry of a 
sweetheart from Central Asia into the United States, which, of course, involves 
the Federal Government as they are some state problems. Then I, not infrequently, 
hear complaints about the level of assessment of property taxes. This in Michigan 
is ordinarily as local a function as can be. Of course I have my share of calls to | 
get irate citizens out of jail who have offended some local ordnance in the presence 
of the local constabulary. Such a citizen is not concerned with any separation of 


local and state functions or executive and judicial powers. He merely wants out -- 
and right now. - 


The President, our Senators and Congressmen get their share of misdirected 


— as my office well knows from politely worded referrals to us from those 
olfices, 


How often local government officials get calls for state services I 
really don't know -- except that all of them in Michigan admit to getting requests 
for race track passes -- which dubious service used to be a state monopoly in 
Michigan until the tracks decided they would pass out their own largess.. 


Obviously I have d alt with unsophisticated examples, but they are too 
frequent to be deemed uncommon. : 


rey What's more I am sure that each of you can recall some instance where a 
Citizen or froup of citizens who wanted something done started with their local 
ment. If their local government failed the, they as likely as not went to 
pes hes government. If relief was not forthcoming from the state, they went 
Sibley Set Then the next time they wanted something, they just didn't bother 
Mikes Sir state or local government, they went to where they got service the last 
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In all of this, there is no abstract question of governmental theory 
or philosophy. There is only the concrete question of getting something done. 


Lebor legislation is a case in point. The labor unions are quite apt to 
be strong for federal legislation whereas the National Association of Manufacturers 
is often quite insistent that the matter should be left to the judgment of the 
several states. While there may e some important political theory mentioned, I 
strongly suspect that labor found that the Wagner Act was more effective than the 
sum total of state legislation. The NAM on their side found that a number of state 
legislatures could be induced to pass “right to wreck” or "right to work" laws as 
you prefer to call them and that there were a much greater number which could be 
counted on to maintain the status quo. 


As I said before, I am mightily impressed by the powers of the states, 
when properly used. I have profound belief in states rights and responsibilities. 
I believe that state administration of enlightened program can be the most efficient 
way of meeting our society's problems. This is particularly true when contrasted 
with national centralism. i 


States rights or decentralized governmental responsibility and authority 
is also a strong guarantee of democracy against autocracy or totalitarianism as all 
of us here today know well. I don't mean here to say that the existence of States 
Rights guarantees successful government. The history of our independent colonies 
end our Articles of Confederation shows this is not necessarily true. What I do 
mean to point out here is that decentralized authority and responsibility keeps 
democracy alive locally and kills off inexpedient dictators, 


History is full of examples to prove this point. But I would like to 
speak only out of my own experience. South America is an area where people continue 
to struggle for democracy against many odds. One reason I suspect Peron was so 
successful in seizing national power in Argentina is that the states are almost 
federal subdivisions. The chief executives of these subdivisions are all appointed. 
by the federal authority and such power as is constitutionally granted to the states 
is mostly paper power. Therefore the practice of self-government is much more 
limited. I recognize that France maintains a democracy with a high degree of cen- 
tralization, I do not say centralization and democracy are impossible. I do, 
however, say the decentralization and the local exercise of political power does 
in my mind strengthen the probatilities of democracy. It produces self-reliance 
end furthermore develops the ability and know how of democracy. 


States rights has become a cult, with a sometimes strange and incompre- 
hensible litany, All of us have watched the politi¢ians who would die for states 


ica but then dazzle you with footwork getting at the head of the line for federal 
handouts, 


Public attention has been focused on states rights as a result of the 
President's address to the Govemor's Conference at Williamsburg. He called upon 
the Governors to assist him in determining which federal programs could be turned 
back to the states, A Federal-State Joint Committee has been appointed by the 


ie gp and the Governors to study his suggestions and propose what action is 
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Some of us were a bit skeptical of the President's proposal in view of 
his actions on the highway question. The Governor's Conference had gone on record 
favoring a return to the states of all federal highway functions, and the taxes 
collected by the federal government for highway purposes. The President's answer 
was to send Mr. Nixon to the Governor's Conference and ask support for the Clay 
Program, calling for a vast expansion of federal highway activity. 


All of us share the President's desire that those functions which can 
be done by the states are promptly turned back to them. I hope that he shares 
the liberals concern that people come before theory. 


One of my colleagues, Pennsylvania's dynamic Governor George M. Leader, 
had some excellent advice to offer the Federal-State Joint Committee, as it met for 
the first time in Hershey. He urged the Committee to conduct its discussions 
"primarily in the broad terms of people, problems and programs, rather than in the 
narrow terms of resolving jurisdictional disputes between rival governmental bodies.” 


This is precisely the one view which can lead to a measurable. improvement 
of our federal-state system. A mad rush by political leaders to divest the federal 
government of power purely for the sake of divestment can create a vacuum in which 
progress will halt. It will not be enough to determine that the states are theoreti- 
cally capable of performing certain duties now done by the federal government. 

There Will have to be a firm guarantee that the states will perform these tasks, so 
that the problems of the people will not go unsolved, 


Above all, the determination of which functions can be best performed by 
which level of government should not be approached as an exercise in organization. 
Flow charts and tables of organization may give the appearance of a modern, stream- 
lined government, but the people for whom that government exists may also be getting 
good old-fashioned short shrift from it. ; 


One of the first problems which must be solved if we expect the states to 
assume their legitimate roles is adequate financing. The federal government long 
ago, for all practical purposes, took over the major share of the nation's tax 
resources when it moved into the personal and corporate income field. I do not 


believe that the many scattered taxes on which states must rely can provide a solid 
basis for concerted state action. 


It would be my suggestion that we look into the possibility of giving 
a federal income tax credit, not just a deduction from taxable income, to those 
peying personal and corporate income taxes to the state for specific purposes, 
probably starting with education. Of course this would have to be limited to a 
maximum percentage of credit, and should be so framed as not to encourage the states 
to tax for the sake of taxing but only for worthwhile objectives, 


It may be that federal law could be revised to allow an individual or 
Corporation a credit of 85% of a maximum 6% tax on his next income. I offer these 
figures one possibility not as my program. I would hope that the Joint Federal- 
State Committee would give their attention to a proposal and others that would 
Provide a tax base on which the states could work. 


oni The challenge then to the federal government is to move out of fields which 
aes € occupied by the states. The challenge to the states is to move vigorously 

eagle these new responsibilities. I should like to take up for a moment what I 
Stieve to be the greatest problem facing the states. 


At the beginning I stated that the greatest test of our federal system 
may come as the urban revolution and its effects are felt. I suggest that we must 
thoroughly review that system to insure that it provides a workable vehicle for the 
future. 


Most of our attachment to the federal system is the result of an almost 
innate American passion for what we colloquially term the “grass Roots” kind of 
government. This, in turn resulted in the formal progression of government from the 
local to the state to the federal. Those services closest to the everyday life of 
the people--garbage disposal, water, and sewage facilities, public transportation-- 
were left to the local government. The state, of course, built the roads, locked 
up the major criminals, whisked the mentally ill out of the local community, and 
even on occasion, regulated business or labor. Washington fought the wars, delivered 
the mail, and during the 19th Century, did its best to counteract those few radical 
states which tried to regulate business or labor. 


Certainly, this picture was under constant transformation. The trend 
toward increased activity at the federal level only mirrored the rapid technological 
advances Which shrunk the nation's physical confines and vastly increased the dif- 
ficulty of solving many problems at any level beneath the national. 


Yet this federalism of ours has not been sufficiently transformed to 
mirror the unbelievable shift in from rural to urban residence by Americans during 
the last fifty years. We have come in that time from a nation which was 39% urban 
to one which is now 64% urban. We can furthermore look forward to increasing that 
percentage to over 80% urban within the next twenty five years. 


We now find, as the latest issue of Forum magazine points out, that 96 
million people, more than 56% of our total population, live in 174 metropolitan areas 
We know also that this will increase by more than half to 150 million people by 1975. 
But the most challenging fact of this tremendous concentration of people within smal] 
geographic areas is that, in addition to the state and federal governments, the publi 
affairs of our metropolitan citizens are in the hands of more than 16,000 units of 
local government. 


Day after day, from almost all of these metropolitan areas, a constant 
tale of difficulty emerges. Those’ governmental activities closest to the people's 
lives have become the hardest of all to perform. How to get water in, and sewage 
out of a metropolitan area whose people are governed by a central city and hundreds 

_ of suburban units becomes a problem equal to the logistical problems of a major war. 


You who work in the field know as well as I the problems which accompany 
the actual details of solution. Fear of losing local autonomy or fear of higher 
taxes can be barriers just as difficult to overcome as the physical problems of 
finding water and transporting it. | 


You who work in the field know the controversial nature of the various 
Plans offered to achieve cooperation. Consolidation and annexation proposals seem 
to generate tremendous heat. So also do the plans for federal control through 
financial assistance. The use of ad hoc devices such as special districts and 
authorities has been notably successful in some instances, but many believe that 
their continued growth would lead to complete scatteration of function. Finally, 
and of most accepted currency, there is the idea of a federated city, wherein some 
of the Sovereignty of the local units is given over to a super body directed to 


Rea particular functions by processes arrived at by majority consent of the locas 
its, 
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The debate as to the efficacy of each of these proposals will continue, 
The solution or solutions of the problems involved, will, no matter what system 
of government is created, have a profound effect on federalism. Our traditional 
values and theories will have to give way to accommodate the new structure which 
will evolve from deliberations, 


For instance, I believe with Luther Gulick that the states have the 
paramount responsibility for providing the framework of local government. It is a 
responsibility which the states will shirk at their peril, if they value at all the 
role which they play within the federal system. If they do not act.to provide the 
means whereby the local units can best meet their needs, they will be bypassed, as 
they have in the past. Irate urban citizenries will create their own solutions, 
without or in spite of state action. The loser in such event can only be in the 
states. 


Within this room there are many whose special training and research offer 
abilities which must be utilized if we are to adapt our federal system to what 
Adlai Stevenson so aptly termed the NEW America. Our specialists in state and local 
government must be called upon, eagerly and often. : 


But after the experts have determined the solutions, the real task will 
have just begun. It is then that the art of politics will be tested to its fullest, 
None of the solutions will be worth a jot if they are not accepted by the people. 
No pre-fashioned, theoretical framework can be forced upon an unwilling public. 

The difficult job of achieving this public acceptance will be left to the political 
parties and their leaders, As it has throughout the history of democracy, final 
success rests in the wisdom and energy of the men and women who have chosen the 
public life. 


As Jefferson said of the ward republics and as Pericles said in an earlier 
society, democracy is a way of life that has to be lived, and lived actively, not 
just by the few but by the many. It is a quality of human life not to be measured 
in its success merely by the economy and efficiency of government, but by what it 
does to lift and ennoble the human spirit. The true role of the states and local 
government is not the decentralization of power to achieve some eighteenth century 
Clock-maker's dream of political equipoise, nor even the higher goal of defeating 
the dangers of tyranny. Rather, their role is to provide as many of ud as possible 
with the moral opportunity to be citizens, to participate in significant political 
decisions, to be lifted out of the pettiness of merely private cares to the enoble- 
ment of shares civic life, Governments are no mere utilitarian enterprises. When 
they become such, they lose their holds on the souls of men, 


It is for this reason that we must approach the task that confronts us 
in the re-fashioning of our federal system. This is no mere problem of transportatic 
comfort, convenience, economics, or foreign policy. It means building a governmenta’ 
structure in which men may not merely live, but live well. eae 


Jefferson feared the multitudes piled one on top of the other in great 
Fortunately, he erred in his time. We, too, have cause to fear a faceless 
& mere human heap however well administered that cannot govern itself, cares 
Pe to govern itself, passes this worksome tesk to authorities, commissions or other 
évices of what Zric Fromn calls the “escape from freedom.* 


Cities, 
Mags, 
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We are facing an era when our powers of production will permit human 
leisure Which Greek philosophers thought the privilege of the few and that only 
at the expense of slavery. To be worthy of this leisure, we must plan not merely 
for the recreation of parks and beaches, but the recreation of the human spirit 
to be found in a vigorous civic life. Our governments of the future can be either 
convenient human heaps for commerce and mass entertainment, or hopeful partnerships 
jn all art, all culture, all that ennobles the spirit of man. This is no vain 
dream. A brilliant age of cities and states is within our grasp if we have the heart 
and will. This is the promise of American politics. I ask that you who know best 
this promise do all that you can to insure its fulfillment. 
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Sooner or later every body of systematic thought tends to develop a 


self-consciousness of its own limitations. Thus the supremacy of theology 
during the Middle Ages was followed by a series of forced withdrawals in 
which the natural world was surrendered to science, the political world to 
the autonomies of political and social philosophy. Today we are witness- 
ing a revolution in which philosophers are struggling to shed the role of 
arbiters of human existence and destiny in order to confine themselves to 
analyses of linguistic usages. Similarly where eviee there had been high 
hopes that mathematics would supply the master key for unlocking all of 
the mysteries celestial and human, there is now a sober acceptance of the 
limitations inherent in any conventionalized system of signs and defini- 
tions. 

These grand themes may seem a pretentious preface to the present 
topic, yet they contain a simple lesson which is easily ieciteens that 
a body of knowledge may still perform a useful, even critical, function 
despite its limitations. Today in most of our leading universities the 
history of political theory is°singled out as the one "field" in which 
a graduate Sicilia is not only expected but required to take formal 
training. In recent years the precedence of political theory has not gone 
without challenge. There have been an increasing number of complaints that 


this system is outmoded; that the political theorist is primarily engaged 


indissecting dead doctrines; that the history of political thought 
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is customarily taught as a course in Great Books; that most political theories 
contain precious little that is political and much that is "metaphysical" 
and esoteric. On the basis of these criticisms it is often suggested that 
the historical orientation of political theory be replaced by a methodo- 
logical one, or that the political theorist concern himself with construc- 
ting "models" which might then be used to illuminate empirical inquiries. 

As might be expected in these circumstances, the beleaguered political 


theorists have responded with a flat condemnation of modern social science 


as nihilistic and gnostic, arguing in effect either that the possibilities 


of political knowledge had been exhausted by Plato or that the political 
condition had been illumined once and for all by Christianity. Although 
the present paper will make no attempt to evaluate the merits of these two 
positions nor to arbitrate between the aggressiveness of the one and the 
hauteur of the other, it will assume in the course of the argument that 
each is correct, but not for the reasons advanced. That is, the tradi- 
tionalists are quite right in contending for the value of retaining the 
main corpus of political philosophy as the vital center of the discipline of 
political science, while, on the other hand, the more empirically minded 
political scientist is justified in believing that the study of political 
philosophy will not provide him with a ready-made methodology or with a 
set of rigorously formulated esetebie hypotheses. Against the tradition- 


alists it may be said that because the modern social scientist adopts an 


approach to knowledge radically different from classical or Christian 
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models, it does not follow that the yield is trivial, morally harmful, or 


false. It is an ignoratio elenchi to condemn one approach by canons appro- 


priate to another. Similarly, the social scientist---and this holds for 
the student of comparative politics as well---is impoverishing his own 
resources when he argues that a body of knowledge which in incapable of 
serving his immediate needs in the form of testable hypotheses is disquali- 
fied from serving him in any way. 

It has been suggested above that the contribution of political theory 
depends upon understanding the limitations which belong to it as a body 
of knowledge. Towards this end, let me mention some typical statements 
selected at random from some famous political theorists: 


"security for man is impossible unless it be conjoined with power" 
(Machiavelli, Discorsi, I, i, 8); 


"it is not the rights and privileges which he enjoys which makes a 


man a citizen, but the mutual obligation between subject and sovereign" 
(Bodin, Six Books of the Commonwealth, Tooley translation, pp.20-21); 


“there can be no true Allegiance and there must remain perpetual seeds 
of Resistance against a power that is built upon such an unnatural 


Foundation, as that of fear and terrour" 
(Halifax, The Character of a Trimmer, ed. W. Raleigh, p. 57); 


"as soon as man enters into a state of society he loses the sense of 


his weakness; equality ceases, and then commences the state of war” 
(Montesquieu, Esprit des lois, I, iii). 


Now the generality of these statements is such that an empiricaliy-minded 
political scientist would despair of their practicality. What, then, is 
their utility? Or, to place the matter in a sharper focus, what is the 


political theorist doing when he advances statements of this order? 
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Any system of political ideas represents a distinctive way of looking 
at and organizing political experience; hence we might start by saying that 
a political theory is a form of vision directed at phenomena relevant to the 
inquiry of the theorist. There are, however, two distinct but related 
senses of "vision" and both have played an important part in the history of 
political theory. We can speak of Siston as referring to a kind of per-_ 
ceptional report, as when Aristotle described the different forms of con- 
stitutions and definitions of citizenship, or when Machiavelli related 


the tactics employed by the princes of his day. But vision has also 


been used in another sense, as when Plato projected a picture of the poli-. 
tical order purged of distortions and dissymetries. In this second meaning 
the imaginative element has been uppermost, and although Plato constitutes 
an extreme example, the element itself has been present in every political 
theorist. The reason for the recurrence of this imaginative element lies 


in an implicit assumption of political theory and one which has marked it 


off from earlier scientific theory, namely, the belief that the phenomena 
of politics, unlike those of nature, could be transfigured through a com- 
bination of thought and action. The point on which I would like to fasten 
attention for the moment concerns political phenomena. If for the moment 
ous to shed our preconceptions and adopt a naive attitude and then ask, 
what are political phenomena? we can better appreciate that phenomena do 


not spring spontaneously into thought nor do they display the label “poli- 


tical" for all to read. What we call "political" phenomena and the types 


of categories and concepts.we use, that 
are the products of a long philosophical development in which- the -great 
political philosophers have contributed to-the definition of a distinctively 
political, realm. | 
Now the process.of defining the-"political” area has net been ‘markedly 

different from that which has taken place in other fields of inquiry. No 
one would seriously contend that the fields of-.physics.or-chemistry have 
-always existed in waiting™only to be. 
discovered. If, to a significant degree, a field of inquiry bs. 0 yoni 
of definition, the "political" field can be viewed. as_an area whose boun-. 

_.ag other fields. have’ changed their -outlines.so.the- boundaries of the poli- 
tical field have .-been.shifting ones, sometimes including more, sometimes 
less of human- experience, activity and-thought. In political thought the 
process of definition has. been. accomplished’ through-the -concepts, cate- 
gories and: symbols “fashioned by political thinkers. They have used these 

coastructs~to-select_and organize at_a mental -level_certain aspects of 
human experience.--Through the. use of concepts and categories such as 
"power", "rights", "the state", "revolution", the political theorist has 

One of the most important aspects in the development of the language~- -- 

of politics, and one which any student of the history.of political-ideas 
soon recognize, -—is--the- by 


only-with their contemporaries but with other political. 
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philosophers long since dead. In this sense the history of political 


thought represents a dialogue carried on over time and one wherein the 
participants have been constantly defining and redefining the substance 
and limits of politics. Out of this dialogue has emerged one of the great 
achievements of the West, a well-defined tradition of political thought 
from which the major categories of political thinking have been evolved. 
It would be possible to pursue this discussion further to point out the 
advantages that accrue from possessing such a tradition, and to explore 
both the conservatizing tendencies of an inherited vocabulary and the special] 
challenge which it poses for the intellectual rebels. My point, however, 
is that the history of political philosophy furnishes the student of poli- 
tical science with a valuable sense of the development and continuities 

of his own discipline, something which is strikingly absent in our sister 
disciplines of sociology and economics and only recently attended by his- 
torians. This, in turn, points to still a further quality of the kind of 
knowledge represented by the study of political thought. The fact that a 
succession of political thinkers have generally adhered to a common 
political vocabulary end have accepted a large number of probl2ms as being 
properly the subject of political inquiry has served to make the political 
thought of earlier centuries comprehensible, as well as exciting. By | 
contrast the discontinuities Sekine in scientific fields make it quite 
unlikely that a modern scientist would recur, for example, to medieval 


science either for support or inspiration. This has, of course, no 


bearing on the alleged superiority of scientific over philosophical inquiry. 
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It is mentioned merely to point out that the tradition of political 
thought is not so much a tradition of discovery as one of meanings axe 
tended over time. 

These functions performed by a tradition of political thought also 
provide a justification for the study of the historical development of 
that tradition. In studying the writings of a Plato, a Locke, or a Marx 
we are in reality familiarizing ourselves with a fairly stable vocabulary 
and set of categories which help to orient us toward a particular world, 
the world of political phenomena. But more than this, since the history 
of political philosophy is an intellectual development wherein successive 
thinkers have added new dimensions to the analysis and understanding of | 
politics, an inquiry into that development is not so much a venture into 
antiquarianism as a form of political education. By education I do not mean 
merely that the study of political theory contributes to a broadly liberal 
and humanistic curriculum, but rather education in the sense of imparting 
to the student a sense of what it means to think in political terms, using 
the vocabulary, grammar, and concepts appropriate to the political nature 
of his subject-matter. This constitutes no mean contribution, for with the 
excessive compartmentalizing of knowledge has come a prissy, almost feminine 
refinement of subject-matters, an obsession with purity which has encouraged 
the depoliticization of such fields as history, economics, literature, and. 
philosophy. It is now possible for a student to take courses in the 
philosophy of Plato or Locke without ever suspecting that each of these 


thinkers possessed strong political commitments to which he sought to give 
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philosophical’ expression. Similarly, student in economics is often in- 
clined to equate the area hes "politics" converges on economic issues as 
a zone of indifference for his own subject-matter. In contrast, political 
theory remains unabashedly political. Consequently the demands which it 
places on the student are not merely of the rigorous type associated with 
any body of philosophic thought. The additional demand is that the student 
think politically, that he identify himself with the political context of, 
say, Aristotle, Hobbes, or Marx. If the teacher is skillful and the student 
imaginative, the latter will be led to ask: what were the issues posed by 
theorist X? why were they important and in what senses were they political 
questions? what matters were considered relevant by X to resolving the 
problems posed? In the case of Hobbes the student must not only grapole 
with the tomes posed by political anomie, but with the claim that the 
methods of science and mathematics were relevant to political knowledge. 
With Rousseau, the student projects himself into a social setting where the 
citizen has become alienated from the political order and in Rousseau he 
finds an attempt at a metaphysic of reconciliation. In confronting Marxian 
theory he must face up to the political implications of industrialization 
and the political claims growing out of the social and economic structure 
of industrial society. But the point in all of this is that the study of 
the ideas in question demanc much more than an attempt to "learn" dated 
doctrines. It is, instead, a form of political participation which requires 
that the student insert himself into a political context and ponder the 


factors relevant to the problems posed. 
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This type of training is invaluable to the student of comparative 
politics for developing a-sense of the political. His vocation demands 
that he constantly project himself imaginatively into different political 
societies; that he know what ere the relevant political questions to ask; 
and what general considerations---such as the prevailing institutions, the 
governing groups, the distribution of pewer, social structure, dominant 
ideologies, etc.-~--must be borne in mind when analyzing a set of problems. 
That these general considerations must be refined and modified, that they 
may have to be drastically altered, is admitted; but this in no way dero- 

gates from the value of a body of knowledge which assists in orientating 
the inquirer so that his inquiry will be a political one. 

In this connection there ought to be laid to rest the notion that 
political theorists have been engaged primarily in creating 2iry concepts, 


metaphysical ghosts, which have little or nothing to do with political 


realities. The act of theorizing has not been a completely arbitrary 
procedure whereby the theorist, like the poet of Lord Kames, has used his 
powers of imagination to fabricate "images without any foundation in reality." 
The phenomena confronting the theorist, the field of actions, events, and 
relationships forming the focus of his inquiry, possess a previous coher- 

ence by virtue of the habits, traditions, ona institutions operative in the 
societye In this way sektekees traditions and institutions, in helping to 
Select, arrange, and organize certain phenomena, impart an order to these 
phenomena and thereby help define the field of cmatetian, In a different 


connection it has been said by a contemporary philosopher that in the concepts 
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and symbols dell in our thinking we try to make "a temporal order of 
words" stand for "a relational order of things. "(1 If we apply this to 
political matters we can say that political institutions and established 
patterns of behavior provide the internal Seletionshins between the "things" 
or phenomena of political nature and that political philosophy seeks to 
make meaningful assertions about these "things". In other words, tastite- 
tions serve to establish a coherence to political phenomena: hence when 
political philosophy comes to deal with these phenomena the latter do not 
represent disconnected events or activities hurtling through a tinnert tein 
void, but phenomena already endowed with coherence and interrelationships. 
Consequently, when the student is engaged in analyzing political philoso- 
phies he is not dealing with bloodless abstractions but with political 


experience crystallized in-thought. 


At the same time, however, many of the great statements of political 
philosophy have been put forward in times of crisis, that is, when political 
phenomena appear less effectively integrated by institutional forms and 
habits. Institutional breakdown releases phenomena, so to speak, causing 
politica] behavior and events to take on something of a random quality and 
destroying the customary meaning which had been part of the old political 
world. This situation need not be described at length for 2 twentieth 
century audience, yet once again the history of political theory is helpful 
in providing object lessons in how men go about restoring meaning to political 


phenomena and redefining what is political. The condition alluded to above 
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was most sttectivaly symbolized by the seventeenth santas conception of 

the "state of nature" which was intended to represent i ecusitaue lacking 
the relationships and institutional forms characteristic of a functioning 
political system. It had also been present in the concern of Greek poli- 
tical theory with stasis and anomie. But the point is that while the task 
of political philosophy is greatly complicated in periods of disintegration, 
‘enlla such as those of Plato, Machiavelli, and Hobbes are evidence of 

the strong "challenge and response" relationship between the disorder of 

the actual political world and the role of the political philosopher as the 
encompasser of disorder. At such times the range of possibilities aieeek 
infinite, for now the political philosopher is not confined to criticism 

and comment: he must reconstruct imaginatively a shattered world of 
meenings and their accompanying institutional expressions. “ie must, in short, 
fashion a political cosmos out of political nature. The zicarious exper- 


ience which this affords the student of politics is invaluable for giving 


him a sense of the priorities in a political system and of the shift in 
priorities according to the exigencies of time and place. It is also a 
solemn warning against attaching too much faith in the ability of certain 


categories to capture permanently the mercurial elements of political life. 
II 


In the preceding discussion I have tried to make the simple point 
that the study of political theory can contribute to the comparative study 


Of politics by equipping the student with a political education and a 
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political vocabulary. The obvious objection to: the foregoing is that it 
rests on the assumption that the student of comparative otteies is interested 
only in Western European political societies. Doesn't training in the 
vocabulary and categories of Western political thought encourage a parochial 
outlook and inhibit the advancenat’ of a truly comparative politics which 
would include non-Western societies as well? In fact, this kind of objection 
is less impressive than it seems. In the first place, if one is to mount 
the slide of ‘euvtutel selattvien", one has to follow it all the way. This 
means admitting that no reliable or non-trivial knowledge of another poli- 
tical society is possible for an outside observer. Secondly, if one examines 
the research being conducted or proposed on non-Western societies, it 
becomes apparent that the usual categories of political thought are very 


much in evidence. (2) This is inevitable, if for no other reason than that 


the research findings are being addressed to an audience familiar only with 


Western modes of political thought. Thirdly, it is apparent that since the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the West has exported not pers science and 
technology, but alse political ideas and institutions. In other words, the 
dialegue mentioned earlier is now being extended to a wider circle of 
participants, while the political experience registered in thought is of 

@ greater variety. As evidence of this one need only point to the speech 

of February 27th by Mao Tse-tung where the familiar language of Hegel, Marx, 
and Lenin was applied to interpret the experience of contemporary China. 
Finally, if the student of comparative politics is loyal to his claim of 


being a student of politics, and not a sometime anthropologist or sociologist, 
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then his main focus is directed towards political situations and his main 
assumption must be that political situations recur in various kinds of 
political systems. It is here that the history of political thought speaks 
most directly, for it contains a variety of perspectives on political situe- 
tions. The political theorist has continually raised the question of the 
meaning and nature of public decision-making, of the types of goods for 
. which men and groups compete, of the kinds of criteria relevant to resolving 
controversies concerning these goods, of the conditions social, economic, 
political which make for order and stability, etc. 

In conclusion a few very brief remarks on the problem presented by 
the search for a "science" of comparative politics. One approaches this 
subject with a certain amount of hesitation owing to the fact that there 
widespread disagreement among the students 
politics concerning the proper image of their own discipline. Is it to 
be a functional mana a study of distinct political systems? of areas? 
or is it to aim at a kind of master science of comparative politics, an 
overall Comtean system applicable to every political system?(?) The only 
point of unanimity among contemporary spokesmen appears when they roundly 


denounce what they call "descriptive" studies, although I would defy any . 


of them to produce an example of an important study which is "purely 


descriptive”. 
In assessing the contribution which political theory can make to a 
Science of comparative pelitics it is of the utmost importance to clarify 


the level of generality or specificity et which one is operating. Insofar 
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ag an inquiry is directed at confirming or falsifying a specific hypothesis, 
such as one concerning the relationship between party organization inside 
the legisleture with that on the “outside”, the inquiry cannot expect to 
find any answers in the traditional literature of political theorv. The 
reason for this is not merely that the inquiry is concerned with a type 

of situation largely unknown to the political theorists cf the past, but | 
rather that the type of statement common to these theorists is not suscep- 
tible to being proved or disproved by the criteria of validation currently 
employed in empirical studies of comparative politics. It is true that the 
writings of Aristotle, Machiavelli, Montesquieu, and Marx, to name an < 
more obvious examples, do contain assertions which can be subjected to 
testing, although it is more than doubtful that any of them could stand up 
to the sienious standards of scientific atued. At the same time, most 
political theories contain a larae number of analytic or tautolcgical state- 
ments which, for logical reasons, are largely useless for empirical purposes. 
As long as political inquiry remains impaled on the analytic-synthetic 
dilemma, and as long as that dilemma is interpreted in 2 naively literal 
fashion, the bulk of traditional political literature can be dismissed. 
Fortunately, a growing appreciation of the complexities involved in valida- 
ting empirical propositions seems to be pointing the way out of the blind 
alley created by logical neektivian.’ In the first place, a tautology may 
be discarded for empirical inquiries, yet it does not follow that it is com- 
pletely meaningless and of nc use whatsozcver. Secondly, it may very well 


be that in the near future a third realm located somewhere between analytic 
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and ‘synthetic will be admitted: to propesitions which 
cannot be refuted by the canons of observation now employed sok eepivical 
verification, but susceptible instead to different kinds of proof, less 
rigorous perhaps than those used in science, but not ieaieni tina for 
being so. This is a far hes senpitested matter to pursue further, but 

it should Serve as a warning to the student of comparative politics who 
not only tends to adopt an image of scieti tie method widely at variance 
with that employed by scientists, but has failed to face up to the possi- 
bility of there being navn logics of inquiry. (5) Instead of rushing 
to imitate scientific models the first order of business for the student 
of comparative politics ought to be to elucidate the nature of the subject 


matter and the type of logic appropriate to it. ‘ 
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Suzanne Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (Mentor Edition), New York, 
1952, 58-9. 


See for example the categories proposed by G.M. Kahin, Guy Pauker, 
and Lucien W. Pye, “Comparative Politics of Non-Western Countries," 
American Political Science Review, Vol. XLIX (1955), pp. .1022-1041, 


Among the literature on the subject the following is suggestive of 

the disagreements: Roy Macridis, The Study of Comparative Government 
(New York, 1955); Herman Finer, The Theory and Practice of Modern 
Government, (New York, 1949); the critique of Levy's mode) by Barring- 
ton Moore, Jr., "The New Scholasticism and the Study of Politics", 
World Politics, Vol. VI (1953), pp. 122-139. 


Morton G. White, "The Analytic and the Synthetic: An Untenable Dua- 
lism" in S. Hook (ed.), John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and of Free- 
dom (New York, 1950) and also by the same author, Toward Reunion in 
Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass., 1956): J.W.N. Watkins, "Between Analytical 
and Empirical", Philosophy (April, 1957), pp. 112-1313; Karl Popper, 
"Degree of Confirmation", The British Journal for the Philosophy of 
Science, Vol. V (August, 1954), pp. 143-149. 


See for example the remarks in P.H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (Penguin 
edition, 1954), pt. I; R.M. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford, 
1952), Chs. ]-2. 
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tmetropolitan government" would involve uct caly a more rigerous 


definition of the term then we have yet developed but also a eapae 
city to identify all the relevant variables which affect that 
"function" in the extension of a trend. 

Of course, few practitioners of projection in the social 
selences nim for such uathenatieal purity. In the words ef Raymond 
Vernon “projecticns are not true or false3 they are simply more 
fully reascned or less so." Few seriousiy claim to have quantie 
tatively defined ta governzent" or to have discoversd ail the 
subtle forces which play upon it. . Extrapolaticn in the study of 
human events is recognised as na imperfect road te learning, 
of buaps and detours, and often ending abruptly in a dead-end. 

Nevertheless, even if we are medest in cur technical exe 
pectations, there is the second issue to bs faeced--the philesophi¢ali 
implications of even qa limited attempt to extrapolate trends. 
by emphasizing empirical developments so heavily, seme commitment 
is made to the importance of deseriptive investigations per se, 


and the possibility arises tha 
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in thinking that pessibly governments can be “trended," that 


present tes 2n social, econemic, and political benavior 


is given to the view that methodological Gistinetions among dis- 
Ciplines are wearing avay and that aecuracy of observatione~< 
noe eValunticn:. of their inplicaticonse--is the sole test of a 


petent political research. Im tho background of many an empirical 
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These assumptions may be quite true, but if stated cate- 


gorically, they are bound to set loose a full scale methodological 
debate. For the sake of harmony alone, then, this analysis eox- 
tends only a tee-~gingerly--into the sea of quantification. No 
actual extrapolation is undertaken, in the gense that series of 
valnes aye established for important variabises and their relation- 
7 ships studied. Certainly, no trends are "discovered" for the 
| variables discussed are all supplied by our companion disciplines 
of economics and soelology, and our purpose here is to investi- 
gate their bearing on political bshavior. Further, although ‘the 
importance of empirical inquiry is readily admitted, tho analysis 
proceeds on the conviction that normative commentary is still an 
inportant responsibility ef the political scientist. It is a mise 
take for him to work in splendid isolation, unacquainted with 
other worlds of scholarships but it is also a mistake for him to 
abandon the consideration of values which has been his specialty. 
Ali this has been better said before. It is said again, 
however, because the sourse of metropolitan research seems to supe 


port the position. Once the examination of what we are finding out 


about our metropolitan arcas is completed, no trend appears in- 


exorable, and questions of value appear together with matters of 


fast. When the returns are in, political science remains free to 


repair to 4ts traditicnal ¥etr 


eats of caprice and whimsy, and its 


obligation to render judgment is not cininished but intensified. 
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Growth and change in slmest every aspect of American life 


form the backdrop of the studies of mot3opolitan regions and 
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politan govermment have traditicnally selected 
first is the patter 
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: - 4,2 
ICY aw CY YERrse SScenag is 
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es Which has beem taking place as new enterprises bulid their fae- er 
co join then. third is also Giffusive in 
Character, altneuvseh spread of the cule 
te enfolké ta indenondent come 
Ena Yalues. OF of these trends, taken alone, 
negative cconsegucuces for the fragmented pattern 
governion golitan areas, end taken togethgygy 


The now familiar negative aspects of suburban population 


growth are primarily three. The first concerns the costs of 


metropolitan governments. Tacs journey to work, which the separae 
tion OF residence and place of sustenance imposes, appears both to 
burden unfairly the central city and to impose crushing demands cn 


the suburbs. The core is required to handle the costs of servicing 


% 


-g daytime population thirty to fifty percent in exeess of its 
permanent numbers the suburbs have unnecessarily large capital 
budgets since, in tne weiter of jurisdictions, economies of scale 
and sige cannot be realized. Duplication and overlapping of 
facilities between suburbs and the core city end among suburbs 
result. 

Tre population shift and the journey-te-vork pattern which 
ensues appears to have a second negative effect. It seems to lead 
to 4 deterioration in the political precess. The sturdy burgher 

 @lass deserts the city, but the rigor of the commuting sehedule 


makes its effective partisipation in suburban affairs unlikely. 


Zovern are 


held te be controlled by the old residents, merchants, and reale 


estate dealers, with an ceensional high-minded foray by the 

weague of Voters. Most metropolitan inhabitants have their 
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; ig Likely to be bifurcated. 


Stipnurdan exadus gces on, we are told that the fringe and 


1S the 


he central city are drifting farther and farther apart, the 
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Big eity polities are seen as becoming increasingly a strussle 
Cltiaens, defranchised either in law or in facet. 
Third hat volit¢tes remain: 
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former inereasingiy Rep Gar Demoeratie, so that the 


metropolitan areas are likely to be split into two warring camps. 


Prospects for mutta ccoperation end understanding diminish, the 


metropolitan situation becomes canst in a rigid mold, and the op- 
portunity for respors ible consideration cf regional problems | 
diminishes.” 

These implications of suburban growt wth per se seem dismal 
encush, but the second force of industrial diffusion adds a further 


aiffievlty. It appears to compound the metropolitan fiscal prob- 


lem by making impossible crderly matching ef resources to reo 
quirement, by taking away revenues from the jurisdictions which 


need them most. Again, the plight of the central city is high- 
lighted. Its tax base, already weakened by 2 large proportion of 
tax-exempt preperty devoted to educationgl and cultural purposes, 
is weakened further by the departure of business. Sluns and 
blighted areas take the place ef busy ecmmereial districts, ree 


neval efforts become more Gifficult, and welfare and publie safety 
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cost ring sone suburbs receive 
windfalls from new industry, but adjoining ones are saddled with 


Bhe expenses of the workers living in eracker-box hsuses and putting 


four children per family through school. Eeecause population and 
economic location patterns Go not coincide, the traditional ine 
equities and imadequacices of the American lotal tax structure are 


further intensified. 


As tho metropolis extends its cultural influence, a third 


set of "negative" conseguences ensues. Diserete lecal communities 


Gisappear; friendships become scattered rancomLy throughout the 


areas asscecietions made in the course of work are different from 
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those developsd in residential neighborhoeds. Only the ties of 


kinship and the stultifying communications of masse-media remain to 


pind men together. This developrent is theught to have two ure 
tovard effects: first, as men wander aimlessly in the lonely crowd, 
the capacity of existing units of government to function vigorously 
ana effectively is impaired for they no longer engender civic - 
consciousness and a sense of belonging. Second, without regional 
institutions, no loyalty to a higher order is possible. All 

that remains is a weak notien of metropolitan patriotism, a New 
Yorker's superficial pride in being part of the Big Show. 60 
regional problems find mo vehicle for their solution and the 
eapacity to leck ahead, to pian rationally, to awake a regional 
consciousness is lost. | 
in a positive sense and in a broad way observers believe 


these trends are interrelated and that they lead to a common cone 


clusion so far es political analysis comesernec. The separation 


of howe and place of work, the rise of “nuclear centers of deomi- 
nance" in the metropolitan economic system, the spread of metro- 


politad culture, taken together seen to signify that a metropolitan 


emaunity has comsecor is coming~-into being, We have been ime 


precise about whet the word "coi ty" Reans. Rarely are politi- 


¢al scientists as rigorous in their definitions as, for example, 


| 


one of the panel members from qa companion discipline has been. 


Rut generally, we have assumed that if an aggregate of people in a 
givan axvyea achieve economic autarchy, if social intercourse extends 
over the area, and if and customs exist, the, baste 
foundations for a genuine are She three fac- 


tors we have studied aecn to indicate tha’ fairly self-sufficient 
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econemic systems hare develope that social intere 
wea, and that a growing 
consensus about values is at hand. The prerequisites for the 
netropoli tan communi ty appear imbedGed thon in the trends we 
emphasise teday. | 
Given this positive interpretation, the ecumen conclusion 
is that for a single ecumunity, there should be a rationally cone 
structed set of political institutions. The metropolitan dilemma 
is @efined as the existenee of many governments within a commen 
eccnomie ani social framework. The metropolitan solution has been 
Variations on the theme "one community--cne government" by any one 
of the half dozen ingenieus political LAVENTLONG o Running through 
gil these recommendations is the premise that if somehow present 
UBLts ef govermment are brought together ,if they can share ree 
sources and administrative responsibilities, the negative conse= 


quences of the forces naw at work will be avolded and impact 


guided into If such reorganization is not forth- 


eoning, we have always yea these aréas face governmental 


crises ef substantial proportions. To with the tide, is 
sours political, finenelal, and administrative Gisaster for urban 


governments in the 2%es. 


metropolitan goverment 
depenis are quite rea ii wa heave mot misread the figures. 
nothing aexonstrates the ecnplexity of analysis so wall as the 


nus, and three trends alone. 
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ment has continued to fun tion, net w pez chaps, é Least well 


enough to forestall catastrepns. eontinues to circulate; 


streets and sewers are built; water is provided; schools keep their 


doors opens ai and law and order generaliy prevail. Wor dees this 
tolerable state of affairs result frem an eager citizenry'’s accep= 
tance of our counsels we know only $ce woll that our proposals for 
gent ine reform have been larg ely ignered. 

It may bes ef course, that the breaking point has simply 
not been reached. There is certainly little sign that the tide of 
suburban growth is ebbing, cr that industrial diffusion is slowing 
Gouri, cr thet the representatives of the new American character are 
rencrseful now that thelr values. have been se cruelly exposed. Py 
we are to look forward to 1875, we have gocd reason for believing 


ity is in being 
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that these trends will continne unti 


Yet 


Lay Serious enough in the ninetesen-tyventies to 


prenpt investigation and to set leose prosheeles of deca. PRevelope 


Rents have ecntinued unatated, and it fair gues given 


¢. 


the technological changes of recent years and the stubborn public 


felustance to listea to cur counsél, to ask if we have discovered 


and forees at. 


work in metropelitaa regions, other trends appear, and the more 


they are studied, 


other trends, formerly left unexpl Lored reviewed, they sesm te 


thay abate the 


they change the 


See presen 
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ore important they become. In effect, when 
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relationships we have assizied existed. md, at least in one ime 


@ eoupletely different pieture of 
tre SMA than we have been accustomed to portraying. 

For example, while it is true that the disproportionate 
grovth in suburban population shows every Sign of continuing, it 


is also true that the extraordinary period of prosperity goes on. 


As the dominant feature of our seconomy, inflation swells the cost 
of govermient, but it alse swells, although nelatedly, the revenue. 
Urban governments have managed spectacular inereases in their | 
tax returns in the past few years, end we are told by no less 
authority than the President's on Intergovernmental 
Relations that the potential of the property tax is by no means 
reslined.” Moreover, the rising level of incomes has an eccnonie 
consequense quite apart from any particular tax structures ence 


basie necessities of Aife are Satisfied, nigher tax burdens, hoie- 


rrowilngs become easier, 


se long as the market is ast surfeited. Thus ecoumunities may be 


foresa to a general reassessment of property Values, or they may 


Skate on fiseal thin 4ce, but they need not undertake a general 


structural reorgenization. Metropolitan governments may be foreaed 


te psy the excessive costs which the fragmented pattern requires, 


but they apparently are able to do so without encountering 
mumicipal pankruptey. 


Her skeuld other forees which boister the capacity of 


netropolitan governments to sustain themselves te cveriocked. 


While no major structural preform kas been accorplishsd, stste and 
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new nenietng ources have been discovered and utilized 


fhe plight of extent relieved 


by grants and 


> assumption of important 
respon siviiities. tas commuter has either directly by earnings 


taxes or indirectly through his payments to state and federal 


overyments contribute to the core municipality. 
goves 
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t has been used more and more frequently to 
overcome statutory debt limits, to tap new revenue sources, and to 
seale jurisdictionesl barriers in important functional fields. And 
gene suburbs have been centent toe forego services, te get along 
with amateur governments, and te ignore tne welfare state in order 
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urban political process seems to have been eneexsed. Healtny signs 


of velnvyigorated, capable politic in 
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many of our large cities. Newcomers in suburbia have won important 
politisal batt over schoois and public improvements. Even 
ths prophecy that the suburbs are irrevscably Republiean and th 


central city irrevocably Demeceratie secun suspect in the light of 


the most recent election returnms.* The rarty battleground is 


* Relatively Little attention nas teen given to the sub- 
ject cf metropolitan voting behavior, and no general hypotheses 
seen firmly estabiishsd. The Ranticld analysis assumed a constant 
eitr Demoeratic ina Jor ty of GOS and a A Majoras ty 
of Pais assunpt mev he 

of the 1952 and 1956 mational elseticn: istropelitan 
areas showing inereasing Republican streng? LSS: er 
the gain im B central elties vas greater tha suburbs. 
in 1953, Republican esntral city gains only San Frane 
and Les Angelas a Democratic comehanek. In 
Congrosgional elections in suburban St. Louis, sharp Demo- 
gains were registered between 1945 and 29540 A study of 
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arsected the side of the pleture. etropciitan areas as 
have econtinued to hold their cun in relative economic, 
lupoertansce, and industry has continued to move out te the fringe. 
Yet, by on the pattern cf industriel diffusion 
we have overiocked even more iniportant esconcemie cheanses which 
Sharoly medigy the “mismatched supply and de thesis. 
The first of these is the shift in consumer demands. As 
ousoust and income per Worker have groun, and per capita consunp- 
tica risen, a relative decline has cecurved in the of 
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‘cdusts and a relative increase in the demand for 
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Second, the structure of mannufecturing activities has 


changed. Net only have indu stry Classifications inelud ded a larger 


of truly white ccllar workerseemanagement, advertising, 
special repair and maintenance staffs-oput m manufacturing processes: 
and preduects have beecu inereasingly specialized. There are an 
increasing number of specialists who offer intermediate processes 
and products to a number of different industries, and their facili- 
ties provide the small manufacturer with “external economies" 


which allow him to compete effectively. with larger firms. There 


are an increasing number of tens tandardiged™ final preduets, too, 
$ firms depart from offering a few stable lines and present their 
eustconers with an array of choiess. 

Together with the Gecline in the pull of raw material 
scurces aS a loeational factor, the relative increase in transpore 
tation costs, and the growing sige of metropolitan markets, these 
chanses in demand and in the structure of manufacturing help exe 
Plain the continued grevth of urban arenas as entities. More 
icportant for our puspeses, they move in the direetien of ecounter- 


balancing the consequences of the industrial ciffusion trend 


The rise in the importance of “services" in the urban 


elusive of 4ndustrial plants. Offlees, salesroomg, medical 


buildings, trade establishsents of all sorts and sizes, not 


Os t-Fevenue ratios 


more in taxes whan hey demand 
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in public services.** the waite cellar ccc upations in 
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econcny Means a brontiening of the non-residential tax base exe 
aé 
éhportance, the facilities in which they work become: part of the 


resource base, and as they are scattered through the region in 


general they provide alternative sources for revenues quite apart 
fron those supplied by factories. If only industrial leeation 
¢tremas are studied, this grcwing number of serviee establishments 
4s overlcoked and important additioms te the resource. base omitted. 
The changes within the structure of manufacturing alse makes 
on exelusive reliance cn the industrial loeation trends undepene 
Gable, particularly since, quite frequently, cnly larger firms are 
singled out fcr attention. The increasing specialization which 
eharacterizes more and more mciern manufsecturing means that the 
preeesses in any given industry from receipt of raw material to 
delivery of finished gcods may be dispersed throughout a region. 
Large plants and service facilities may drats tovard the suburbs in 
search of cheaper space, but this does not necessarily mean that 
Lornet Locations in the central city or inner ring ronsin deserted. 
On the contrary, Smsli firms frequontly find a Ilecation 
within the central elty attractive, for here are available all the 
specialists in the intermediate stages of preduetion whese ser- 


yiees can be contracted to permit competition with iarescr plants. 


Other “external ecenonies" arises fracticnal use of transportation 


faclaities at less-than-carload or trucklead lots, urban public 


swage facilitiese-q 
Wiich night not exist in the suburds, rented space, a lasger Labor 
tarket, and so on. The appearance of unstandardiced end preducts 
enhances the contral cltyv's position, for purehases usuaaly 


Genend om visual inspeetions, and when stylos and grades of materia! 


Ae important, inventories heave to De Kent within strict limits. 


msse conditions make the core attractive as a "“seedebed" for 
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industrial develosment, and take 
depart. 

Moresver, for ali firms, iarge and the 
offers Goertain unstandara ned inputs which are best 
Lowatione AdGvortising agencies, Law firms, 


offices, some types of salesro 


up the slack ag lar 


ger firms 


provided in a 
DaNks home 


coms, are activities which require 


proximity with their coupetitors, hoth beeause of the irregular 
schedule in which they may be used, and ketause "knowledge of the 
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eavantages whieh fev subuyves can yet supply. 


When the changes in 
neither the néral eity ner the suburbs se 


straits as are often deseribed. As indus 


end available Jand taken up, more suburbs will "“windfalis." 
Mere will actively search them out as well, for changes in plant 
architeeture and the elimination of unfavorable site conditions, 
SMOkG, SMOLIS, water pollution, mean that many suburbs formerly 
hestile to developzent will become enaqueured of "Light industsyze" 
Those whe do not, or will not fing industry will have their reeq 
scerces bolstered by service establishuents following the market 

CF Dy snecial fasilities within an industry which can be separated 
from the parent plant. 

Meanwhile, the central city is likely to find alternative 
econemie activities, plents of smell firms, business offices of 
large ones, and the cluster of prefessicnal and 
Services on which beth depend. Morecvor, the overriding necessity 
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the enrush of metrocolitan dominance, their depar point is ale 


mest always the primary ecmnumity, preliterate scelety, Savage 


Village or feudal holding where economie autarchy, sotial isolation 
and ecnsensus of values were most complete. Such a community ir 
4% over existed at all, never existed in the United States. Our 
archtyse has been the New Englang tova or the hamlet of the Old 
Horthwest, both h quige different in theiz ovganization of Space and 
their feeling for coz muni t cy affairs, but beth eeclatively sephis- 


tieated types, having substantial economic and scelal intercourse 


with the outside world, numbering speculaters and 
gmong their inhabitants, and dishlaying mature politieal systems. 


While their differences were many the eomnon elencnts cf these 
‘ 9 
eomjunities were the qualities of propingnity, henogenei ty, inter- 
depondenes, and equality, which produced our ideal lecal governnent-- 


grassvoots cemceeracy. 


town Life, then megdern subuvbds mey be on the way to finding a 


stitute for economic self-sutficieney and scelal 

mote a sense of ectiurnity conseicusness. They may os using their 

Belitieal ponndartes to adifferscntiate the character ef their resie 


dents thely neighbors and using gevernmental >» 


residential sovenamts, taxation, selective 


to premote ecnselous segrecation. Frem the varisty of classes, 


Scupa tions, income Levels, Yaces and ereads waich the region con-= 


a may isolate the particular variant pre- 


type of ‘Sho ume txopohitan man. Ina 


ity than the 


Sense 4% may even produee a "purer type of commu: 
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American arehtyns, 


nood mot reproduce ali the parts of a sel f-conte ained econonie 


a A, 


ono It ean simply extract the particwlar functions 1¢ choses to 
support, amd achieve a soeda al nemegeneity never before possible. 
Moreover, growth itself may aid and abet the process of 


strengthening eommunity bends in of metropolitan regions. 


fo the extent that ea feeling of fellowship waxes strong in the eariy 


etoges of commmity growth, that “political democracy evolves most 
quickly while the process of organization and the solving of basic 
problems are stili critical," many suburbs me y resemble earlier 
fmerican towns in their politieal and scclial preces At 
BSE g proveeative ecmpariscons have been made between group and in=- 
éividual characteristics in modern housing developnents--the 
acknowledgment of equality and the recognitica cf interdependence 
in Levi¢town and Park Forestj--and fvontier towns of ola. 

A thesis thet small communities are reappearing in the 
etropolitan areas, that the high-water mark of the process of 
eoumunal disintegration has passed is ccnjeetural. But so is the 

rationale for the new metropolitan man, waattacned and unrected, 
and sexe interesting statistics support the first hypothesis. For 
ene thing, the existence of fragmented governments ao beoak up the 
area inte memageable proportions-emcre suburbanites live in towns 


vatween 10,000 end 25,000 than in towns of any cther sise. For 


enother, medern suburbs have captured that portion of the middle 
Giass most orlented,in terms of education, osenpation, income and 
family status, towsrd being responsible members oF, their le 


‘trepolitan regions are Gisplaying a’ trem Lomdons 


m theirs econemic funetions 
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occupational order.” Most important of ali, this variety does 


not seem to be random in nature, but the result ‘of conscious 
coalescing according to a pattern of spatial homogeneity. In brief, 
each suburb may be gathering its chosen few to its bosom, and not 
just in the broad terms which Burgess and Hoyt have outlined. More 
specifically, a clustering according to oseupations seems to be 
taking place, in which ¢ifferent occupations, representing aiffer= 
ent status points in the social spectrum, put space between each 
other, and the wider sociai differences, the further apart the mem= 
bers of disparate occupations live within the metropolitan area. 
tracing this development in the Chicags metropolitan area, Otis and 
Beverly Duncan found s consistent pattern of residential segre- 
gation among Gccupations and a preference for neighbors which 

2h 


showed closely related ocecupations,. 


If this p=ccess of netural neighborhocds goas on in an area 


in which each neighborhoos is equipped with a local government, 
then instinetive feelings of communion are enhanced by the fact 
of legal and pelitical power. <A cultural sui generis results, and 
the existence of separate polities? institutions, separate powers 
to bs exercised, individual electio’gs to be held, reinforces the 
bends which make the nelghborhocd. Within the region as a whole, 
We May be witnessing a pepular attempt to dissect the metropolitan 
giant into small pleses, and to cap each with legal and 
some degree of civig¢ consciousness. 

To the extent that his is true, the ‘notion of one netro- 
politan ty be ‘misle eading, and the characterizetion ‘or 
modern eviture as new may be ovyerdrawt. ly the 
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residents egeainst the claims of the smaller neighbornecds. 
cconformists, gregarious, adjusted, seeking 
endeavor, but these qualities may not signify a new 
éczuinant evlture. Instead, they may merk a return to the smail- | 
4 
4 
the stratified, pecuniary structure of the Vietorian elty, a desire 
veereate again the "...opportunity for 
There is net enoveh reliable data cover a long enough pericd 
of time to weigh the relative pulls of metropols 
| renaisseanee. But there is enough data to ailew us ta 
bs unity hypothesis, part : 
the history of publie resistence to is OUP 
side. AG least 1¢ that iceal lcyaltics mmm : 
means ahandoned, and that, if by some political 
a metropolitan govermient im «cy not find the anstine- 
tive popvlor which As supposed 
to be anziously waiting far the ereation of instituticas. 
So far this has uedestaken only 
‘ of reference in which bam polities anda gcvernnent 
mm empirical facta. The results of tha inguiry certail 


uiveil the metropolitan future, nor do they indicate what steps 
shouid be taken. Our findings to date have been tentative and nezga- 
tive. There may not be seriously adverse financial or political 
effects arising from suburban growth. There may not be a shortage 
ef resources for the sentra eity of the inner ring. There may 

not be cone community to bring into maturity. In short, there mey 
not be a metropeliten crisis which all of us have expested for so 
long, either now or in the. future. 

This does not mean that there are no matropolitan problems, 
nor that there is no case for reform. Problems there are aplenty: 
Ugly duplications of the growing segregation of classes, races, and 
occupations in suburban ghettoess marginal costs and wastes and 
inefficiencies in governuent finance and organization te bacliminated, 
the overriding issue as to whether we will realize the potential, 
in politics, in iand use, in social intercourse, in the amenities 
of existencs which metropolitan regions oromise. We may not Pace 
catastrophe, but this is no reason for countenancing one-hour ccm= 
muting schedules, fox permitting blight, for condoning the repellent 
sprawd of cheap commercial aGevelopments, inadeauate parks, Gone 
gested schools, mediocre administration, traffic jams, smog, pole 
lution, and the hundred and one irritations which surround us. 

Even af we can exist in the present metropolis, the fact of sure 
vival does not excuse a failure te plan the future with more care, 
to avoid the mistakes we have made in the past and to bestow a more 


worthwhile 


those are real proplens and genuine issues, 


not categorical necessities. They are fundamentally que stions 


Valus and of qucenenys of what we should do and what we ought to do. 
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In short they are issues for political selenee to tackle in its 

traditional way, and ne trend is clear enough to give us the easy 

answer "we have to do 1% one way. Alternatives are before uss the 

§asue of choice remains, end the purden of responsibility is off 

the shoulders of the economist and the seciologist and back again 

Within this normative framework, the alternatives are 

several and, in this analysis, only a brief summary of their im- 

plications can be undertaken. But those which seem most important 

ave threae-greenbelts, grassroots or gargantua-eeand they are genuine 

alternatives. Quite frequently, we have tended to think of metro~ 

politan planning, federation and consolidation as related steps to 

the single goal of achieving political institutions suitable to 

the metropolitan ccamunity. In practico, we have frequently chosen. 

between them on the grounds of political expediensy. Yet, these 

reforms do not move in the same directions; they lead us down quite 

different paths and, in a certain sense, a choice among them can 

be “extrapolated", too. In 2 reasoned way we can explore the 

implications which a oortats set Of values have for the future, 

juéged by the benchmark of constitutions1 democracy. When this is 

dene, though the task of metropolitan reform is complicated, its 

Objectives are clerified. The Giscussion proceeds om the basis 

of a comparison ef the values involved, in vlace of an excitable 

response to “inexorable” trends. 

So far as the greenbelts alternative is ecncerned, the vision 

timeless appeal for politieal 
ssion cr planning. There are 


Overtones of Plato and Aristotle "an organic sense of structural 


. 
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differences," a corporate whole, in the concept, and there is the 
tough-minded insistence of Patrick Geddes, Ebenezer Howard, and 
Lewis Mumford that the vision is practicai. When technology 
promises so much in terms of the capacity to shape nature to man's 
purposes, when the age of abundance is actuality, it seems repre= 
hensible to permit the shapeless metropolitan sprawl. With such 
little effort, balanced communities could come into being, rational 
transportation systems provided, land set aside for recreational 
and cultural purposes, and the way cleared for Jefferson's common 
man to find "Life™ values in place of monetary values. The promise 
of individual dignity is combined with the aesthetics of a pastoral 
scenes from which insects are hanished and in which running water 
is supplied, and the metropolitan region becomes a true com- 
mingling of the best of rural and urban virtuss. 

There is of course a serpent in the garden of greenbeits 
as there was a crucial flaw in the Greek polis. Who defines the 


Shape and substance of beauty, who Geterenoet the balance of each 


Community, who arbitrates good taste, who deciées the values of 
life? The advocates of greenbelts have aly ays ansvered with ine 
jured innocence "the paop 9" but they have been peculiarly reluce 
tant to specify the means by which the people decide. “They have, 
in modern tines, reluctantly tad that Planning is Ps ‘oper 
staff function, but when the ehins are they have been Sscorn= 
ful of the pol tician who cur ries votes and “indignant at his 
lanners who ave gained the most notoriety are. 


those who have be en the ready’ to ig gnore the: role “of ‘the ele 


official, to be contemptuous of the slow process of popular 


deliberations, end to nold thensel+ res aloof. fron the electoral 
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process. In short, while one implication of the greenbelt 
philosophy is harmony, another is in Charjes Cherington's words 
"eshean socialism," Until the defenders of this alternative are 
much more specific as te the ways and means they will use to recone 
eile their values with the public's in a liberal traditions we 
are rightly suspicious of their plans, 

in contrast, the grassroots alternative clearly avoids the 
danger of professional controls imposed from above, and of an 
excessive commitment to communal order and balance. If we retain 
our belie? in the efficacy of small communities and smell govern- 
ments which spring spontaneously into being, there is actually very 
little action called for at all. Given the accuracy of the 
econemlec and social statistics reviewed earlier, the likelihecd of 
suburban governments disappearing or of crises foreing an expansion 
of public authority doses not appear great. We ean drift with the 
tide, fairly eonfident thet the ecurse of events will produce the 
best arrangement fer the notropoli tan conplexe 

This wedding of an ancient image in Americen political 
follilore to favorabis nod ern trends makes the sesend apprcach both 
attractive and plaus ible, First the existence of all shapes and 
Sizes of commuumities within. the region offers an individual a 
freedom of choice as to where and how he wishes to live. Second, 
the continued segregation of cecupations, classes, and races fits 
in well with modern doctrine on howiso “marage" socilal conflict. 
Let each ma an find his own, abstain from social contact with : 
mistic ‘elon abjure political @isagrecment and dobate 


by joining a constituensy which shares his values, and his tensions, 


anxieties, and uncertainties ara relieved. The virtues of small 
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town life come to the fore, and the elemental qualities of neighe- 


peoriimess, friendship, and civic spirit are revived. 


Yet even though the grassroots thesis has ample precedent 
| tn ovr history, underneath it Lurk some assumptions which seem un- 
palatable. The individual who choses his community in the metro- 


politane-freeemarket in the same way 1m which he buys his car is 


: 


essentially a laissez-faire man. He pursues his own self-interest 
to the maximum, and depends on naturel order of events to provide 
for the common good. Local governments become truly a bundle of 
services, to be purchased by those who ean afford them without . 
regard to more general social consequences. Those with resources 
insulate themselves from those without, and issues of equity and 
humanitarianism become muted. The garden city planners may place 
toc much reliance on the secial nature ox Man, but grassroots 
advocates reach toward the opposite extreme of unfettered ine 
dividualisn. | 

Further, given the general American consensus on Velues, our 
basic comaitment to demcerscy and capitalism, the Management of 


secial confliet 1s net likely to be our most pressing publie 


problem, fhe pressures for conformity, the profoundly anti-~- 
individualistic element which punishes the deviate so swiftly in 
(our society, the absence of variety, are more serious issues. Ene 
couraging a statteration of communities anc sovernments in the 
Netropolitan area dess not solve this problems it intensifies 1%. 
The individual may be free to choose his ccmmunity, but once this 


Selection is made, it is difficult for him to change his values 


fhe wishes to stay in his ow home town, The small community 


is friendly ani comfortable and it promises 


raternity, but it is 


. 


else intolerant, inquisitive, barren of privacy. It is at least 
an cpsn question whether this creation of political boundaries 
ground disparate groups and classes is an appropriate development 
in a democracy or whether 1% truly frees the individual in the 
its advecates intend. Perhaps, variety, disagreement, dige 
eussion, and debate are to be encouraged rather than avoided. — 

fo the extent this proposition is true, there is something 
to be said for the third alternative--of gargantua-ethe creation 
of a single metropolitan government or at icast the establishment 
of a Pegionsal superstructure which points in thet direction. If 
genuine metropolitan political institutions and processes are 
provided, the excessive marginal costs which overlapping and 
duplication bring about are reduced, a genuine arena exists for 
debate about meaningful issues whieh affect the ares as a whole, 
and there is an opportunity to realize the metropolitan potential 
wnich is at our disposal, 

in this insta regional destiny is 
not the exclusive province cr psofessional. value-makers, it lies 
with the constituency as @ whole. Freedom of choice remains for 
the individual, for the entire variety of spectacles and ex- 
periences which a metropolis offers is open to him. But, ina 
political sense, this freedom is by res ponsipility. 
A man eannot eseap nis he Ashbor by retreat ting to an oxelusive 
suburbs he has te face him, to pereva ade: be aged. Political 
parties cannot rest secure the imouk edge that they. have 
onderant majorities in par ar they. compete 


a region with so many diversas toaperam ents, outlooks, ‘as almost 


to guarantee a close two-party fights Harmony oss, not, appear 
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automatically, it is painfuily put together by compromise, by 
adjustments, by triai ang error. 

A plea for gargantua is not an attack against neighbor- 
hoods, agains the importance of "moral integration" or against 
the need for fellowship and companionship. It is simply a plea 
against confusing these secially desirable qualities with the pree 
requisites of good government, against equipping neighborhoods 
with political prerogatives, We do not have, in the philosophical 
sense, a conservative tradition in the United States which empha- 
siges communal purpose and morality or gradations in social status. 
We have instead a liberal tradition, however confused in its 
definition of individualism and beset with contradictions, and the 
essence of that tradition is that there is a distinction betyeen 
soclety and government, a preference for legal contractual rela- 
tionships in public affairs in place of personal ones. Solutions 
vhich either in the neme of the public good or pavedoxileally in 
the name of rampant individualism emphasize communal pends 
“eessively, seek harmony instinctive or contrived, and discourage 
Variety, ere alien to the highest purpess of that tradition. Men 
have always found privacy, eivility, and urbanity, the marks of 


civilization, in great cities even though they have eften paid 


the price of anonymity and loneliness. hey are most likely to 


find the same qualities there today. 
in the end, the case for metropolitan reform, the drive for 
governments and for one coumunity is as strong as ever. it 
is not a case built on necessity, on the threat of impending | 


+Ssaster, or on the consequences of mwedern technology. It is a case 
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dependent on valus judguents and philosophical disputation. But 


it is a strong case and perhaps a mere appealing ana persuasive 
one onee 1lts norms have been frankiy admitted, and pretensions of 
selentifie objectivity left behind, Motropolitan reform may not 
have been right so far as its analysis of eaplrical data is con- 
cernea, but it has always been righteous in the best sense of the 


word, and it remains righteous today. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Cf., Victor Jones, Metropolitan Government; John C. Bollens, The States and 
the Metropolitan Problem; the preparatory material presented for the National 
Conference on Metropolitan Problems, East Lansing, 1956, and individual metro- 
politan area surveys. Several of the latter rely on population trends almost 
exclusively to develop proposals for metropolitan government reform. For a 


general analysis of demographic developments see Amos H. Hawley, The Changing 
Shape of Metropolitan America. 


24 The Future of Cities and Urban Redevelopment, Part II, Coleman Woodbury, 
editor, and Financing Metropolitan Government, a symposium conducted by the 
fax Institute, place special emphasis on this trend, 


3. Cf. For a general summary of this position, 5S. A. Queens and D. B. Carpenter, 
The American City, Chapter 7; R. D. McKenzie, Recent Social Trends, Chapter 9, 
and Don J. Bogue, Structure of the Metropolitan Community. | 


. Edward C. Banfield, "The Changing Political Environment of City Planning," 
paper delivered at the 1956 meeting of the Association. 


$. This conclusion is a major point in almost every description of metropolitan 
government. Charles Adrian, in Governing Urban America, Chapters 2 and ll, 

gives an able summary of this and the other negative consequences discussed 
earlier. 


6, An authoritative review of past and current literature dealing with the 
character of the metropolitan community is found in Scott Green's "Individual 
Participation in Mass Society," a paper prepared for Conference Study of t 
Comunity, Northwestern University, 1956. 


7. Conrad Arensberg, "The Community Study Method," The American Journal of 
Sociology, September, 195). See also Albert J. Reiss, "Some Logical and 
thodological Problems in Community Research," Social Forces, October, 195). 


8, Allen P, Manvel, "Trends in Municipal Finance," Municipal Yearbook, 1957, 
showing the doubling of annval revenue for the 81 largest cities between 192 
and 1955 and the six-fold increase in non-property taxes. 


9. Projecting the municipal bond market is a risky business and certainly a 
strong case can be made that cities have explored this avenue to the limit in 
the last few years. Over the long run, however, if continued prosperity is 
assumed, it seems clear that municipal offerings will continue to play an. 
important part in the investment market. 


10, Non-property tax revenue accounted for 27% of all local revenue in 1953. 
State and federal aid was about 8 billion dollars. It is also worth noting that 
an inverse relation usually exists between grants and non-property taxes by local _ 
units of government, so that units incapable of exploring a broader tax structure - 
are bolstered disproportionately by aid formulae. For a fuller discussion, cf. . 
the Anerican Assembly, The Forty-Eight States: Their Tasks as Policy Makers and 
Administrators, 1955. : | 
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FOOTNOTES 
(continued ) 


ll. George A. Duggar, "The Tax System and a Responsible Housing Program," 
wpublished Ph. D. Dissertation, Harvard University, 1956. 


12, Avensberg, op. cit. 
13, Reiss, op. cit. 


“the Grier, Ope cit. 


15, Stanley Elkins and Eric McKitrick, "A Meaning for Turner's Frontier," 
Political Science Quarterly, September and December, 195). 


16, Stvart and Elkins, op. cit. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Otis Duncan and Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Social Characteristics of Urban and 
Rural Communities, 1950. The citations here are both with respect to conclusions 
in the book, as well as indication of source data from which independent statis- 
tical series have been developed. 

19, Ibid. 


20. Ibid. 


2l, Otis D. and Beverly Duncan, "Residential Distribution and Occupation 
Stratification," The American Journal of Sociology, March, 1955. 


226 Woodbury, Ope Cite, Pe 367. 
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THE IMPACT OF URBANISM ON THE FEDERAL SYSTEM, 1957-1977. 
TO BE DELIVERED AT THE 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
MAYOR ZEIDLER 
ON SEPTEMBER 7, 1957 

In a discussion of the impact of urbanism on federalism in 
the decade from 1957 to 1977, the basic question of whether or not the 
United States will be at war or peace during that time must be answered. 
Two assumptions might be made -- cia, St there will be a war with the fuil 
or partial use of atomic weapons, and the other, that there will be peace, 
but with the continual threat of war in the background. To tell which of 
these conditions will result is too difficult for me so that I must give 
two answers based on each assumption, of the impact of urbanism on federalism. 

The first assumption that seems most probable to ai, despite its 
inherent pessimism is that the United States government and the government of 
_ the Soviet Union will be unable to come to a decision of permanent peace. The 
—e- be the devastation by nuclear bombs of the principal cities of the 
United States and Russia. The main reason I have for believing this is the 
condition that seems to exist inside of the Soviet Union. The leaders of that 
_hation are not similarly responsive to public pressures as are leaders in the 
United States. They also are caught in the cage of Leninist ideas and all that 
that system for the seizure of power implies. Anyone in government who speaks 
softly toward the "enemies" of the Soviet system as conceived under Leninism 


cannot come to power. Anyone who does come tq power has reached it with the 


use of force and violence -- a pattern of conduct which will not be shed upon 


arrival at the pinnacle of authority. It is not logical to assume that Soviet 
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leaders will be any less given to using force and violence against other 
nations, particularly the United States, which is the selected enemy, than 
they were against using such force and violence on their own saeeke and 
comrades. 

As a result of this state of affairs, the public expressions 
of the leaders of the Soviet Union must of necessity be one of hostility 
to the United States; or if the terms directed toward the United States are 
terms calling for co-existence, these terms must so be expressed that the 
party clique in Russia believe that their leaders are merely seeking to lull 
the United States to a sense of security while they further improve the 


position of Russia to attack and destroy the United States. 


The actions of the Russian leaders naturally bring a reaction in 


the United States; communism becomes the principal object of attack by many 
orators, political, religious, and economic. The resulting continual denuncia- 
tions of the leaders of each nation by the other over a period of time » in ny 
opinion, must inevitably lead to an international conflict. This may be a 
gloomy view, but many current developments seem to point to a renewed struggle 
even if there is an attempt at disarmament. 

The targets of destruction in an atomic war are the places from 
which a counterattack may be launched, important military installations, and 
concentrations of people and industry which are to be found in urban districts. 
If tensions were to grow more severe and if disappointments in the disarmament 
program turn people to bitterness who have sought a disarmament program, it is 
inevitable that friends and enemies alike will start to think of the fate of 
people and structures in the urban areas. These areas are the most vulnerable 


parts of the United States and its federai system. It seems quite probable 
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that a form of black mail can be directed against a government, such as 
that of the United States, by threatening the destruction of its principal 
cities. It seems to me that we are in this situation at the present time. 

The existence of this threat has caused some thought on the part 
of urban officials and federal officials, about the method of reducing 
vulnerability of the urban areas of the United States, State officials have 
not paid much attention to this problem at all. It is my fear that by the time 
an atomic war may come, nothing of any great significance to reduce the vulner- 
ability of the United States will have occurred. Some cities may a 
developed evacuation plans without the proper reception areas in the rural 


districts for the evacuees. It is also my fear that the rural. districts will 


be poorly equipped to deal with the masses of a fleeing urban population at the 


time of an atomic showdown. 
I suspect, therefore, that for the next decade there will be a 


continued concentration of people in the metropolitan areas attracted by employ- 


ment and high standards of living available in such areas. I suspect also that 
very little attention will be paid either by industry, by the federal government, 
or by state governments to the decentralization of industrial establishments or 
to the reduction of the increasing vulnerability which is occurring in the 
metropolitan areas of the United States. 

This situation of the increasing vulnerability of the urban areas 
has the gravest consequences for the nation; it could mean the destruction of 
the nation and the end of our federal system. Herein lies the erestest 
weakness of federalism at the present time. 

The role of the state governments in the protection of the federal 


system in atomic defense is most important. These governments at the present 
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time are almost completely inactive about, or unaware of the atomic threat. 
Since most state governments are dominated by small town people acting in the 
name of farmers and since the rural animosity of the urban dweller persists as 
a foundation fact of each legislature, the legislatures will not take the 
proper action to protect the urban areas, and they see little danger to rural 
areas. 

The ignorance and indifference of governors and state legislatures 
on the question of the atomic home defense of the United States is colossal. 
The primary reason for this is that the state parties vieing for control in 
each state find no political value in civil defense or protection of the 
vulnerable urban areas. They carry on politics as usual as if the great 
scientific achievements that have occurred in the past fifteen years have never 
existed. The indifference to and hostility toward the urban areas by state 
governments can conceivably be fatal to the United States federal system. It 
may bring us to our first major military defeat and perhaps destruction of the 
nation in our 181 years of history. The impact of increased urban growth on 
the United States in view of the weakness and inefficiency of state governments 
may probably cause a chain of events to bring the federal system of the United 
States crashing down in an atomic war. 

To reduce the vulnerability of the United States would require a 
decentralization of the urban population and a decentralization of industry. 
Neither the states nor the federal governments at this time are prepared to 
exercise the necessary power and authority to achieve this result; neither are 
the cities. One course of action requires an increase in Sabiirns and state 


taxation to provide the necessary shelters for people against intercontinental 
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ballistic missiles. In another action, the state governments would necessarily 
have to recreate metropolitan regions overriding both the central cities and 
competing suburbs in order to provide a master plan of development and growth 
which would reduce the vulnerability of the masses of population. In a third 
move, the state and federal governments would have to insist om the relocation 
of critical industry so that it is more evenly dispersed around the United 
States and so that a single massive blow directed at the country would not cause 
irreparable devastation and effect from which the nation could not recover. 


To achieve all of these results, in my opinion, is beyond the 


capacity of either the state or federal governments and also beyond the desire 


of the people living in the urban areas. When this public incapacity to act in 
self-protection is put up against a hardened system such as that of the Soviet 
Union, which can order populations to move, force the relocation of industry, 
and reduce vulnerability, it becomes apparent that the American system of 
federalism has some weaknesses and maintains its position only because of its 
potential striking power. However, the lack of proper planning for the atomic 
age cannot be entirely laid upon the state governments nor upon the weakness of 
the leadership in the federal government. It is also due to the psychology of 
people who are weary of the sound of war, who desire luxurious suburban living, 
al who cannot as a group begin to exert themselves to the necessary but dis- 
agreeable tasks which would result from a proper plan for urban defense in the 
United States. 

The major parties in power, reflecting the popular view, refuse to 
stare the prospect of atomic war in the face or to propose the necessary 


measures which would diminish the effects of an attack on this nation. Only 
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jn the urban communities do there seem to be pressures on the part of a few 

leaders to make the governments more effective in the defense of people. The 

action of urban leaders may bring some modification in the pattern of urban 

growth. It may result in a slightly increased urban pressure on the federal 
government to do something about urban problems as state governments fail to 

act. There will be, then, up until the time an atomic showdown occurs, some 

closer liaison between the urban centers and the federal government, and some 
drawing away from the state governments by urban governments as state speeiie 

ments fail to meet their needs. | 

A condition of increased hostility between large cities and state 
governments may result. The voters in large cities, in the North particularly, 
may continue to follow the Democratic party while suburban and rural voters will 
continue to follow the Republican party. Since rural and suburban voters may likely 
total the largest bloc such a division will also increase the chances of the 
taking away from the urban areas their proper representation in state legislatures, 
and there will develop permanently in state constitutions the system 
which is called in Wisconsin the "Areacrat" form of government; namely, that form 
in which area rather than people are represented in the state legislature. 

I also look in this decade for increased state concern for some 
suburban areas as against the central cities, largely because the people in the 
Suburban areas will have considered their status and life improved to the point 
that they will leave the Democratic Party and vote for the party of conservatism 
and the status quo, the Republican Party. Legislation directed against the 
development and the improvement of the urban centers will often be sponsored by 
wealthy suburbanites who make their living in the central area. 


I also look for a continued migration of Southern Negroes and 
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Southern white workers to the Northern cities. The core of these cities 

is the only place they can go to live and because of their numbers and 
poverty, this core wiil continue to deteriorate faster than local authorities, 
or state governments, or the federal government can rebuild it. ‘The state 
governments in this situation may try to lend their weight for political 
reasons to increasing the densities of population and making the minority 
problem in the central areas greater. They may do so because of their Gislike 


of the central cities, their fear of political philosophy held by peopie in 


them, and their desire to hold the economic and class differences between the 


people of the suburban communities and the lower economic groups that migrate 
into the okehen seeking work. 

Thus, out of these political divisions that exist between the people 
in the cities and the state governments there will be even less opportunity for 
the threatened peoples in the target areas prior to an atomic struggle to make 
their representations heard in the state and national governments in order to 
lessen the conflict of a war. 

In view of the struggle that is going on, therefore, between the 
United States and Pes Soviet Union, sometimes hot and sometimes cold, there is 
& likelihood the disagreement may come to a head some time within the next 
decade with the result that both the Soviet Union and the United States will be 
devastated. I do not believe that the people of the United States can live 
successfully under the tensions placed upon them by the Soviet Union, and I do 
hot believe that the Soviet leaders realize what they are doing to the people 
of the United States in keeping them at a boiling point with their intransigence 
and constant attacks against the United States which are reported in the 


United States' press. 
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Assuming that by 1977 such an attack will have occurred, and 
a war concluded some years earlier, the year 1977 would undoubtedly see the 


cities of the nation engaged in rebuilding, some on entirely new sites and 


some in the older areas. The population of the cities, of course, would be 
much diminished, as would the population of the nation. There would probably 
be even a lessened number of people in the smaller communities of the United 
States owing to the ensuing starvation and epidemics that would take place if 
people were removed wholesale from the larger cities and if those cities were 
destroyed. 

The result of in atomic war could not help but mean sedical changes 
of government with people of diverse cultures and backgrounds scattered in new 
locations. It is interesting to speculate what such changes would occur. It 
is entirely possible that the people of the United States, devastated by an 
atomic war, could not resist the movements of people from more overcrowded 
parts of the world into the nation to settle in considerable numbers. In the 


matter of construction, such rebuilding as would take place would perhaps in 


initial phases be more or less haphazard and not planned. As for transportation, 
there would undoubtedly be fewer automobiles, since as a result “ an atomic war, 
won or lost, the United States certainly would not enjoy the lion's share of the 
elas gasoline and oil resources. There is the probable increased use of 

atomic power, but even with this power source there wovld undoubtedly be a lower 
standard of living in urban areas and a considerable disarrangement of the 
transit systems which make large cities possible. 
It is my opinion that a type of federal system of government would 


survive a world clash because the challenge to the powers of the states in the 


great urban areas, would no longer exist. The disarrangement and chaotic condi- 


tions of the federal government as a result of atomic warfare would force more 
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responsibility on state govermments at least temporarily. However y 1f-the 


United States survived without being conquered or overrun either by an 
attacking enemy or by other nations which were relatively uninjured in an 
atomic war and which would seize control of a shaky government, then it is 
conceivable that the federal government might reassert its authority over the — 
state governments. It is also possible, that Southern states faced with the 
inability to deal with the Negro question might seek to develop a regional 
government apart from the rest of the United States. | 

A course of action worth considering as a result of an atomic war 
is that the federal government might become more seriously concerned about the 
great notaigeldtin areas, and by constitutional change or other amendment take 
these areas away from the jurisdiction of state governments and make them 
responsible directly to the United States govermment. This would be done to 
provide proper planning, and dispersal of population and industry and proper 
construction in urban areas to overcome the defects which became plain as a 
result of atomic attack. 

To sum up: Under the assumption that there would be an atomic 
attack, the present impact of urbanism on the federal system is to place a 
‘problem before state governments and the federal government which is impossible 
for these governments to solve because of political factors. This condition 
results in the vulnerability of the United States to the point of SE ee 
destruction of many of its people and their industries and to the possible end 
of the United States as an independent government. 

The second of two assumptions that we can make on the future of 
cities is that they will persist at least until 1977 without an atomic attack, 


but under a constant threat of such a condition occurring. Even under this 
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threat a great increase of the population will occur in the urban centers 

of the United States; these centers will become much larger and more numerous. 
Many urban areas now separated by the open country will become one continuous 
and contiguous set of urbanized commmities. The pressures of population and 
the’need for critical services such as water and sewer in these areas will 
umdoubtedly promote the creation of the metropolitan concept of government in 


spite of the opposition of state goveriments and suburban communities. 


The unwillingness of state legislatures to face up to the growth 


of urban areas will impel certain urban groups to continue to go to the federal 
government seeking grants in aid for the solution to their problems. If the 
situation | is bad enough, there may be attempts to have the major metropolitan 
areas made special wards of the federal. government for certain purposes. As 

the metropolitan growth occurs there may likely be a growth in hostility between 
the state governments and the central cities. The political cleavage between the 
two urban areas and state governments will influence elections of the United 
States during the next two decades. 

The need for furnishing special units of government to deal with 
regional sewer and water problems, and with traffic problems will introduce great 
complexities into the laws of the state governments. Since state governments © 
desire not to see the growth of the political power of the metropolitan areas, 
they will persist in seeking to fragment and to cut up the metropolitan areas 
into urban and suburban conflicting groups as a means of dividing and. ruling. 

One can expect, also, that there will be a continued stratification 
of population in the urban areas with the wealthy people and the people of white 
ancestry moving to the suburban areas where a kind of economic caste system will 


develop. People of colored ancestry may continue to move from the rural south 
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jnto the core cities of metropolitan areas. This situation, in which the 

ploc of Negro where in central cities grows greater, will further promote 

the desire of the controllers of state governments to isolate the central 

cities in metropolitan areas and to choke off their growing political strength. 
The possibility of central governments in some areas being greatly 

influenced by Negro voting blocs would undoubtedly materialize in many cities 

in the next two decades. The development of the urban areas, therefore, in the 

northern part of the United States will be directly subjected to the policies 

of the Southern states with regard to Negro minorities who may leave either 

because of economic pressure or civil pressure on them to drive them out of 

their home | state. The presence of such blocs will bring demands for housing, 

fair employment practices, civil rights, and welfare legislation. Other people, 

too, will continue to crowd into the cities to enjoy the convenience of living 


and the high wages that are to be found in such areas. 


The growth of urbanism will also tend to promote the conflict 
between public ownership and social welfare ideas, on one hand, and the concepts 

of private enterprise on the other. Large numbers of people who are wage éarners 
without any security other than that of their physical strength will tend to 
promote legislation which will guarantee their welfare and their security even 
in times of unemployment. This type of legislation, being considered hostile 

by the rural and suburban persons of the states, will result in struggles | 


between the urban and the rural forces in the state legislatures and will spill 


over into the Congress. This same ideological conflict carried on in the field 
of housing will mean that the opponents of mmicipal housing will continue to be 


vigorous; and that, as a result, there will constantly be a shortage of adequate 


housing for the people crowded in the urban centers of the United States » since 
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private enterprise will not be able to supply the urban population with 
adequate low cost shelter because of fence-me-in economic laws. 

Fostering the spread of suburbanism will be the creation of 
express roads through the major cities. Within these cities there will 
be the development, though on a limited scale, of homogenous, easily 
identifiable communities in the older areas. Some of these will be desirable, 
others will merely be slun areas aut pilleweleged but bounded by traffic ways 
which set them apart from surrounding communities. Out of each of these areas 
certain identifiable political yearnings will come. If urban padeveleniie 
results in a mass dispossession of many small owners and the creation of a 
large tenantry, it is possible that federal and state laws will reflect the 
pressure of the tenants against the landlords. 

The great growth of population without a proper expansion of 
resources to feed the population and to provide it with fresh air and water may 
cause a significant deterioration in the standard of living for many people. 

A difficult problem will arise in the attempt to tax for educational purposes 
because of a larger number of children. It is possible that a resistance to 


' property taxes for education will become so strong that the educational program 


of the nation will have to be seriously diminished. 


The increased use of mechanical devices will also bring a rash of 
laws necessary to curtail their deleterious effects. Laws against improper 
uses of motor vehicles, against noise, dirt, and unsanitary conditions will 
undoubtedly result in the further concentration of population. Most of these 
laws will be developed in state legislatures but only after a resistance from 


the rural people who cannot conceive of the need for such laws. 
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Partly because the urban needs will be so great lied the urban 
commmities will put pressure on the federal government to solve these needs, 
state legislatures may make grudging concessions to the whi problems; but 
it is not likely that state legislatures will bow in any direction toward 
legislation which might be inentitiet as socialism if they can help it; and 
in addition, there will be constant agitation in state legislatures to dis- 
mantle all of the operations of the federal government except those dealing 
with the development of military forces for an attack. 

The increase of the population in the urban centers may also put 
a strain on the agriculture of the United States, and it is entirely possible 
that unless there is some better planning of agricultural development and 
water resources that the urban areas may suffer shortages of essential supplies 
some time within the next two decades. Even with the threat of atomic warfare, 
it is entirely possible that there may be recessions in business which will 
have their repercussions particularly on the urban communities and bring forth 
from them a demand for federal social legislation rather than state legisla- 
tion to alleviate the conditions of unemployment. 

The cota results, therefore, of the pattern from 1957-1977, if the 
nation lives at uneasy pea® with Russia, will be to diminish the strength of the 
state legislatures and to increase the strength of’ the federal government 
despite all propaganda to the contrary because of the pressures of urban living. 

Over the next 20 years certain struggles between different groups 
in the pee urban areas will also have thedy reflection on the federal system. 


The first of these struggles is the struggle between two economic groups which 


are able to finance elections to gain a dominant hand in the voice of the 


Communities. The one group is a group represented by owners and management, 


most of whom are suburban dwellers; and the other group is that reflected in 
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organized labor. 

There will be an attempt by both groups to attain ascendency 
in the government in metropolitan areas. Since most of the management 
people live in the suburbs, they will devote their attention particularly 
to changing state laws which will permit them by remote control or through 
special districts of government to control the destinies of the central city. 
In this action they will have the support of the rural legislators. 

The labor movement will attempt to resist this move by datetats~ 
ing control of the central cities independent of the legislatures. If the 
legislatures invade too extensively this control of the central cities, it is 
entirely possible that labor-elected city representatives will seek relief and 
protection from the federal government. 

A second struggle which will take place will be a struggle on the 
part of the organized supporters of vice, gambling, and crime to gain control 
of the central areas. The central cities are oftentimes regarded as "play 
spots” and there is a tendency of local officials to wink at organized vice 
and crime in certain districts of their cities. This leads to the flourishing 
of gangs and organized hoodlums; and in most cities these organized hoodlums, 
working either through the management oa labor groups, and sometimes working 


through both groups, have been enabled to control city government with the 


resulting deterioration of government and wholesale corruption. 
This type of struggle will be intensified in the future because 
some people's appetite for vice and gambling will not be appreciably 


diminished. If the organized criminal elements gain control of the cities, 


they will use the same tactics and techniques to gain control of state 


governments. They are completely impartial as to their connections and are 
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equally at home among management representatives as they are among labor 
representatives. They will "work" either group to gain the control as the 
conditions may require. 

In many places, the organized criminal elements are working in 
close liaison with so-called leaders of respectable business. In other 
places, they have worked their way into influential positions in the central 
labor bodies. Federal legislation may be directed to overcome this problem 
because the state governments are often helpless,unable to act, or unaware ofr 
the problen. | 

The third major conflict which may find its reflection in the 
federal system is the conflict between migrating peoples, particularly between 
peoples of substantially diverse cultural groups such as the southern Negro 
and the northern white of European extraction, or the Puerto Rican and the 
northern white. The great influx of Negroes into the northern areas, for the 
present, may increase the desire of the northern political leaders to call for 
increased activity in civil rights and fair employment practices. But it is 
possible that in the long rum there may be a cseannet caste system developed 
as the northern whites seek to withdraw from contact with the Negro commnity. 
This withdrawal will occur when the mental image that the northern white has of 
& Negro as being a harassed and relatively helpless person is changed to an 
image of the Negro as a brutal attacker of women on the streets, one given to 


the use of narcotics, a brawler, and a slovenly person. Thus, by a relocation 


of the Negro population from the rural south to the northern cities there may 


be a greater tendency in the north to follow the pattern of the southern 
states, and this in turn will have its subtle reflections in the federal system. 


Another problem which may have its bearing in the federal government 
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is the growing number of young men who, kept apart from useful employment 


or from honest work necessary to support themselves, may readily lend them- 


selves to gang formations. These formations can be shrewdly mobilized as a 
political force, even as youth movements in Germany were organized by political 
leaders. Any depression, in which the younger persons are deprived of money 
for automobiles and the pleasures which they are enjoying at the present time, 
might conceivably lead to a fascist development in the United States, because 


many young people, unaware of the facts of economics, may follow a demagogue. 
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COMMENTS ON "IMPACT OF URBANISM ON THE FEDERAL SYSTEM, 

1957-1977," by Mayor Frank P. Zeidler of Milwaukee 

(Prepared for American Political Science Meetings, 

September 7, 1957, New York.) 

Philip M. Hauser 
University of Chicago 
Mayor Zeidler has without question performed an important public service 

in setting forth in his paper a number of observations, some of which are quite 
unpleasant, meriting the consideration of not only responsible public officials 
on the national, state and local levels but, also, of the citizens of the 


United States. 


To refuse to face the implications of nuclear war would be to indulge in 


the behavior erroneously attributed to the maligned ostrich--a posture not in 
keeping either with the reputed intelligence or the dignity of human beings, not 
to mention their requirements for survival. To face the prospect of nuclear war 
and its consequences, as described by the Mayor, is a sobering experience which 
should lead to anticipatory and preventive behavior. In fact, the reading of 
Mayor Zeidler's paper by every American could be among the factors, in my 
judgment, which would reduce the prospect of nuclear war with the Soviets. 
Fortunately, since most Americans are not members of the American Political 
Science Association and are not likely to read the Mayor's paper, there are other 
factors operative which are likely to preclude atomic war which are, on the whole, 
ignored by the Mayor. 

I should like, therefore, to deal briefly with Mayor Zeidler's observations 
in respect to his first assumption--namely, that there will be a devastating 
nuclear war between the U. S. and the U. S. S. R. Suffice it to say that, as far 
as the prospect of conflict is concerned, I do not believe war will result from 
the factors discussed by the Mayor; nor even from factors which he has not 
discussed, which would be more likely to produce war. 

The untenability of Mayor Zeidler's first assumption should not be per- 


mitted to obscure his valuable observations on national » state and local 
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governmental relationships, on the inadequacies of some aspects of our federal 
system, and on the vulnerability of the U. S. to nuclear war. Particularly 
valuable in the Mayor's treatment of these problems is the vivid picture he 
conveys of the vacuous and inept character of state governments in respect to 
the emerging problems of metropolitan areas; the "rotten borough” political 
control of mass urban populations by recalcitrant, selfish, dictatorial and 
sometimes corrupt minority “down state" groups; the provincial, naive and some- 

times vicious character of "areacrat" government; and the pathetic inability | - 
of local political machines or government to deal with metropolitan area-wide 

issues. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to mention that the language used in summarizing 
the Mayor 's observations is mine, not his; but I believe it is reasonable to call 
a spade a spade. 

Whether or not our federal system collapses because of the nuclear war 
the Mayor envisages or the sheer inability of our "horse and buggy" governmental 
structure to deal with 20th century technological, economic and sent organi - 
zation, the fact is that the American people are paying a terrifically high price, 
both in monetary and human value terms, for the lag between our 20th century 
patterns of living and our 18th century governmental structure. This lag could 
conceivably have great explosive force as metropolitan area problems and confusion 
proliferate, a force which, if not the equivalent in its destructive capacity to 


nuclear war, could blast huge holes into present state and local governmental 


structure and processes. Such an eventuality, of course, would greatly strengthen 
the federal government, because it would be the only mechanism through which the 
Pieces of disrupted state and local government could be put together. 
The greatest threat to the power and integrity of state governments, in 


my judgment, is not the federal government but the combination of ignorance, 
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willfulness, selfishness and dictatorial refusal to submit to majority rule 
of "down state" political bosses who are apt to be pleading "states rights" 
while simultaneously denying individual or majority urban rights. The chief 
threat to present forms of local government is the irresistible tide being 
generated by metropolitan area problems which will sooner or later innundate 
city and other local governmental units if they retain their present King 
Canute like attitudes. 

Some of these basic issues are treated in a more realistic framework in 
the second part of Mayor Zeidler's paper under his second and more tenable 
assumption, namely, that there will be no atomic war by 1977. In respect to 
the relative power of state lestalavares and the federal government, the Mayor 
concludes that if we live "at uneasy peace with Russia" between 1957 and 1977 
the net result of developments "will be to diminish the strength of state 
legislatures and to increase the strength of the federal government.” The Mayor 
sees this trend as the result of “the pressures of urban living. ” 

I am inclined to agree with this general conclusion of Maya Zeidler's 
even though there is considerable room for disagreement with the specific ele- 
ments which he utilizes as a basis for it. It is not possible within the space 
allotted to me to deal with all of the interesting points raised by the Mayor 
but among those with which I would like to register some disagreement are the 
following: 

(1) Mayor Zeidler envisages "a growth in hostility between the state 
governments and the central cities," a cleavage between central cities and their 
suburban areas, and the tendency for suburban areas to unite with down state 
areas in coalition against the central cities. 

Certainly there is a basis for drawing such a generalization in terms of 


recent voting behavior, especially in the last two presidential elections. But 
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the projection of this behavior as a trend is at best fraught with great un- 
certainty. It overlooks at least several factors which may conceivably produce 
a quite different situation, even within the next two decades. 

First let us examine the magnitudes of the populations involved. For 
example, by 1975 of a total possible population of 215 millions in the United 
States, about two-thirds--or about 142-million persons--are likely to be resident 
in standard metropolitan areas, with only a third of the population in the 
remaining areas of the country. Of the population within the Standard Metropolitan 
Areas only half will be resident in central cities and the remainder in suburban 
areas. Certainly it will be true that suburban area populations together with 
non-standard metropolitan area populations will greatly surpass central city 
populations, in fact surpass them by a ratio of two to one. But the commnity 
of interest between metropolitan suburban populations and non-metropolitan area 
populations is, in my judgment, greatly exaggerated in the conclusion which 
Mayor Zeidler reaches. The following are among the considerations that lead me 
to believe that community of interest between suburban and central city popula - 
tions will grow closer rather than further apart, and tend to preclude suburhan- 
non-metropolitan area coalition: 

a) Standard Metropolitan Areas are at present absorbing 97 per cent of 
the total population increase of the nation, with disproportionate increases in 
outlying suburban areas which grew 7 times as rapidly as central cities between 
1950 and 1955 (28 per cent as compared with 4 per cent). The rapidity of met- 
ropolitan area growth, especially suburban growth, together with the fact that 
& relatively large proportion of suburban growth is derived from the central 
cities through migration, is in my judgment more likely to make the suburban 
areas more closely resemble central cities in the next two decades than the 
Suburban areas of the past decade. That is, the continued process of metro- 


Politan area growth is extending so far beyond central city boundaries that 
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large parts of suburban areas will contain working class and lower middle class 


populations of the type which was previously located in inner zones of central 


cities when metropolitan areas as a whole were smaller. 


Mayor Zeidler, and I 
may say other political analysts, tend to assume--and I believe erroneously-- 
that migrants from central cities to suburbs become conservative and Republican 
in association with the higher social-economic strata previously associated 

with suburban living. But the Mayor, and the political analysts who follow the 
same line, fail to recognize that by the time the suburbs contain 50 to 56 per 
cent of the population in standard metropolitan areas, they will no longer be 
made up entirely of upper and upper-middle class growe. ; 

b) Mayor Zeidler assumes that the Negro migrant to the central cities 
will retain his low social-economic characteristics and previous political be- 
havior and visualizes that "a kind of economic caste system will develop." He 
assumes that lower class Negroes will remain in central cities with the suburbs 
containing "the wealthy people and the people of white ancestry." This assump- 
tion completely ignores the past history of migration to cities and the 
processes by which migrants have been absorbed into “urbanism as a way of 
life." Without having the time to elaborate this point I should like to observe 
that the Negro migrant to the central city will, without question, follow the 


same patterns of social and spatial mobility blazed by our successive waves of 


imigrants who settled in our central cities. Just as the immigrant underwent a 
process of "Americanization", the in-migrant Negro is undergoing a process of 
"urbanization". The Negro is already rising, and will continue to rise, on the 
social-economic scale as measured by education, occupation, income and the 


amenities of urban existence; and the Negro will diffuse through the entire met- 


Topolitan area and occupy outlying suburban as well as central city areas. 
c) Urban renewal programs, already underway on a substantial scale in a 


number of metropolitan areas, are likely to be accelerated during the coming 
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years as the political complexion of the federal administration changes. This 
is a process by which our metropolitan areas are beginning to be turned inside 
out. While the decayed inner zones of our cities are being renovated, mt 
plight in our middle-aged areas retarded, it is the rapidly growing suburban 
areas which threaten to become the slum areas of the future (some in fact are 
slum areas as rapidly as the concrete dries). The inner zones of our central 
cities grew and decayed not structure by structure but by subdivision, neighbor- 
hood and community. It is our suburban areas that are now growing by subdivi- 
sion, neighborhood and commmity; and they may decay in a fashion paralleling 
that which we observed in our central cities. In consequence, the en wre of 
observed past patterns of the residential occupancy of metropolitan areas, a 
pattern of social-economic stratification with the lower income groups toward 
the center of the city and higher income groups towards the suburbs, is ex- 
tremely dangerous. It is not likely that this pattern of social-economic 
stratification will turn inside out, but it is highly probable that the met- 
ropolitan area of the future will be much more heterogeneous in the sense that 
there will be both low and high economic areas in central cities, including the 
inner zones of central cities, and in the suburbs. Such a development would, 

of course, completely negate Mayor Zeidler's projection of political alignments 


coinciding with observed past patterns of residential social-economic stratifi- 


cation. 


d) There is some evidence that the metropolitan area will in the future 
be used by the population in a cyclical fashion corresponding to the stages in 
the family cycle. That is, in the early stages of marriage a couple is likely 


to be resident in the central city near their place of work. When the children 


Come they are likely to move to the suburbs for grass. Some of course will re- 
tun at once to the central city when they discover that they do not get enough 


water for the grass, or that the water is too expensive. Those that remain will 
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do so until their children leave home, at which point cutting the grass becomes 


purdensome and the elderly couple returns to the central city. Increased use 


of the metropolitan area in this fashion would, of course, produce a metropoli- 
tan area consciousness which would tend to unite suburb and city rather than 
produce the type of cleavage to which the Mayor refers. 

e) It is not possible to agree with Mayor Zeidler's fear that patterns of 
metropolitan area growth "may cause a significant deterioration in the standard 
2 living for many people," or that "the educational program of the nation will 
have to be seriously diminished." There is no reason to anticipate that our 
product per head will not continue to go up during the next two decades and the 
standard of living of the mass population also continue to rise. Moreover, the 
pressures for increased education which continue to be generated by our ever- 
more complex technological, economic and social order may confidently be 
expected to produce further rise, rather than decline in educational levels. 
It is safer, I believe, to predict that even the U. S. Chamber of Commerce will 

be reconciled to » if not enthusiastically in favor of, federal participation in 

rising educational standards which we are ean certainly to observe within the 
next two decades. 

These are among the considerations which lead me to conclusions quite dif- 
ferent from those of Mayor Zeidler in respect of central city, suburban and 


state government alignments. I agree that for a variety of reasons the role of 


state governments will diminish in the coming decade despite recent hullabaloo 
to the contrary. But I feel that the central city and suburban areas will find 
increasing bases for coalition and unity in action; and, moreover, I feel safe ps 


in predicting a great proliferation of various mechanisms designed to cope with 


metropolitan area wide problems. Furthermore, in at least one section of the 


country--the South--it is likely that metropolitan area government will replace 


central city and suburban governments. This movement will certainly be highly 
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desirable in terms of adapting the structure of government to conform with 
realities of 20th century patterns of living, even though it may come to the 
South before it does to the North and the West because metropolitan area gov- 
ernment may be one of the devices used to prevent the Negro from controlling 
central cities. 

(2) Out of the considerations outlined above, and some others, I should 
like to register disagreement with Mayor Zeidler's description of "certain 
struggles between different groups" over the next twenty years and their effects 
on the federal system. To economize on space I shall also register these 


disagreements seriatum: 


a) I find the Mayor's dichotomization of the electorate into "owners and 


managers," on the one hand, and ‘seemntont labor," on the other, all too simple. 
Moreover, for reasons I have already indicated, even though owners and manage- 
ment may continue to be mostly located in the suburbs, most of the suburban 
dwellers will not be owners and managers. Also, organized labor will be 

living in the suburbs as well as in das eee cities. Political cleavages 
will, therefore, in my judgment, be based neither on the organized labor and 

the owner-management dichotomy, nor on the central city and suburban dichotomy. 
Certainly the two dichotomies will not nicely coincide. 

b) Similarly, I find the Mayor's statement that organized criminal ele- 
ments may gain control of central cities and attempt to do the same with state 
governments, unrealistic. Organized crime is by no means confined to central 
cities and in fact some types of organized crime flourish best in either sub- 
urbia or exurbia. If anything, the trend has been for diminution of the power 
of organized crime in metropolitan U. S. A. and this is a trend which I am 
optimistic enough to believe will be continued for the next two decades. 

c) I find the “third major conflict" to which the Mayor refers “the con- 


flict between migrating peoples, particularly between peoples of substantially diverse 
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cultural groups such as the Southern Negro, the Northern white of European 
extraction or and Puerto Rican and Northern white” inconsistent with the les- 
sons of American history. In the retrospect of the next several decades the 
Mayor's observations on this score may seem as unreal as if he had said fifty 
years ago that there would be conflict between immigrants from Europe and native 
populations, or conflicts between immigrants from Northern and Western Europe 
and those from Southern and Eastern Europe and between each of these and native 
populations. There are bound to be problems of transition in the urbanization 
and assimilation of both the Negroes and Puerto Ricans, but there is no reason 
to believe that they will not enter the American scene as first class American 
citizens in the same way as the successive waves of immigrants did in the past. 

d) Finally, I should like to register a mild protest about the Mayor's 
observation in respect to “the growing number of young men who, kept apart from 
useful employment or from honest work" may "lend themselves to gang formation" 
or "be shrewdly mobilized as a political force, even as youth movements in 
Germany were organized by political leaders." 

In terms of basic trends our youth are increasingly receiving the benefit 
of more and more education as well as those of higher standards of living. As 
& member of academia I mist necessarily take the position that increased ex- 
posure to higher education will make our youth at least as bright, and often 
brighter, than their political leaders who, because they are older are apt to 
be less educated. 


Certainly we have reason to fear the consequences of a severe depression 


of the type to which the Mayor refers--including the consequences of demagogic 


leadership. Again, however, I would like to register an optimistic note in that 
there seems to be little reason to fear a depression during the next two decades. 
Awong other things we seem to be able to count on the political stupidities of 


COmmmist Russia to continue to bolster the American economy. For example, the 
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recent announcement of the Soviet Union in respect to the ICBM will undoubtedly 
guarantee for at least some years federal governmental expenditures that will 
preclude any serious depression. 

Finally, as the result of ever-rising levels of education and improved 
means of communication, I am inclined to believe that the powers of the dema- 
gogue are becoming increasingly limited. Certainly the failure and utter col- 
lapse of the last great demagogue on the national scene, who unfortunately did 
no credit to the State of Wisconsin which, on the whole, has contributed materially 
to national political sanity, would indicate that risks for the demagogue on the 


national scene are mounting rapidly. Moreover, as I read the polls it was not 


youth but their ill-educated seniors who made up the backbone of our most recent 


demagogue's following. 

It has been my function to serve as a critic of Mayor Zeidler's paper. 
The fact that I have devoted most of my remarks to disagreement should not de- 
tract from the general excellence of the Mayor's presentation of some of the 
more baffling political and governmental problems which face us in the next two 
decades. In tackling these perplexing issues frontally, Mayor Zeidler has dis- 


played both intellectual leadership and great courage. It is a great pity that 


we do not have a vast array of such papers by not only a large number of mayors 
but, also, governors, cabinet members, state and national legislators and 
perhaps even amoccasional president. I am aware of course, that we do not have 
many such papers because most successful elective officials do not combine the 
characteristics which enable them to be elected with the scholarly qualities 
Which have led Mayor Zeidler to this rostrum. 

I have disagreed with a number of specific points made by Mayor Zeidler. 
In closing, however, I wish to express great admiration for his personal and 


Political qualities which have led him to present this stimilating, exciting and 


Significant paper. 
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Comments of Joseph S. Clark on: 
"The Impact of Urbanism on the Federal System, 1957-1977" by Mayor Frank P. 
Zeidler of Milwaukee. 

I tend to disagree with Mayor Zeidler's view that war will likely 


occur between the United States and the Soviet Union in the next twenty years. 


Surely the United States does not wish war and would start one only if 


aggressive action by the Soviet threatened vital national security interests 
of our country or its allies. The Soviet Union, in my judgment, is convinced 
that its way of life and political philosphy represent the wave of the future. 
Military action, in their judgment, is not necessary for world conquest. That 
will come, in their view, automatically, at the end of a period of peaceful 
coexistence. While some act of folly might trigger a world war in the next 
twenty years, I believe the probabilities are the other way. 

Assuming Mayor Zeidler is right, however, I find no profit in dis- 
cussing the impact of urbanism on the Federal system. The devastation of a 
world war would so distort urbanism (and probably our traditional Federal 
system) that speculation as to the form of government and social organization 
which would follow such a catastrophe is, in my judgment, futile. 

While for some years I followed Mayor Zeidler's lead in urging a 
drastic step-up in the priority of civil defense to reduce the vulnerability 
of urban areas, I have come to the conclusion, as indeed has he, that our 
country is unwilling to make the necessary sacrifices in terms of taxes and 
personal inconvenience to establish a more effective system of civil defense. 
Moreover, as weapons of offense continue to increase their lead over counter 
measures of defense, it is useless to attempt to disturb the complacency not 
only of our people but of all levels of government - local, state, and 
Rational because there just isn't any effective, workable, practical method of 


reducing vulnerability of urban areas enough to make any difference. 
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I agree with Mayor Zeidler that the ignorance and indifference 
of governors and state legislatures is colossal with respect to all urban 
problems, not merely civil defense. I further agree that this indifference 
and hostility can be fatal to the United States Federal system. I share 
Mayor Zeidler's prognosis of increased hostility between large cities and 
state governments. What he calls the "areacrat" form of government applies 
in Pennsylvania as well as in Wisconsin. I sometimes think our State Legisla- 
ture has its representation of population base in trees rather than in people. 

I would think, however, that the offensive is with the urban - 
communities and that the wealthy suburbanites in the long run are on the 
defensive. They, too, are under-represented in state legislatures, and, since 
they earn their living directly or indirectly through the economic fan-out of 
the cities, their primary interest is with the urban centers and not with the 
rural districts. Racial and social irritations between city and suburb are 
real. But, in my judgment, their economic interests which tend to become 
identical despite enty wage taxes, etc., will overweigh these irritations. 

While there may be a continued migration of southern Negroes and 
southern white workers to northern cities, I believe local government will be 
strong enough to enforce housing, sanitation, and zoning codes and thus offset 
the increase in the densities of city population which Mayor Zeidler fears. No 
doubt racial tensions will increase but I believe there will be a sufficient 
dissemination of minority groups throughout the metropolitan area to minimize 
the seriousness of the suburban-urban clash. 

Accordingly, I look for a spread of metropolitan government in all o1' 
our large urban areas. This I believe will take different forms. Each 


metropolitan area is a laboratory in which new governmental techniques are under 


experiment. The need for unified political units to deal with shelter, traffic, 
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water, and other urban survival problems is so great that it will require 
elimination of present political lag in dealing with these problems. 

I would comment on Mayor Zeidler's summary on Page 10 of his paper: 
War between the United States and Soviet in the next twenty years is a 
possibility but not a probability. If it occurs, it will be so devastating 
that there is no profit in a discussion of its result on the impact of urban- 
ism on the Federal system. 

Turning to Mayor Zeidler's second assumption; *.e., that no atomic 
attack will occur before 197T » 1 agree that a great increase in population in 
the urban centers will occur and that many urban areas now separated by open 
country will become a series of contiguous urbanized communities. There are, 
however, some automatic limits to this growth. First is the limited fresh 
water available and our lag in developing water resources to their maximum. 
Second, is the inefficiency resulting from failure to solve traffic and trans- 
portation problems. Perhaps a significant straw in the wind is the recent 
revelation that New York City has lost population. 


A corollary of this last factor is the tendency of industry to move 


a considerable distance away from the central city to areas where movement is 
not inhibited and in which psychologically both labor and management can operate 
under less tension. 
I agree whole heartedly with Mayor Zeidler's prognosis respecting the 


growth of the metropolitan area government movement. A similar regional govern- 


ment movement based on river valleys and water resources is likely, in my 


Opinion, to acquire great strength. I am more optimistic than Mayor Zeidler 


respecting our ability to solve our racial problems in urban areas. Even in 
the South today the racial problem is far less acute in cities than in rural 


areas. Louisville has integrated its schools; Nashville begins integration 
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this fall; New Orleans is hovering on the brink, thanks largely to the 
Catholic Church; Atlanta has excellent racial relations within limits, as 


a recent article in The Reporter magazine demonstrates. 


Passage of Federal legislation protecting voting rights may in the 
end result in the emigration of whites from areas where Negroes are in the 
majority. This would solve racial problems in certain rural areas while 
increasing them at the state level. It would have little effect on national 
politics. 

Despite the spread of prosperity down to lower economic levels, a 
national chart of family income still shows a pyramid politically; i.e., 
there are many more voters near or under a decent subsistence level economically 
than there are family units who are well-to-do or rich. In other words, politics 
on the whole is still a countervailing power to control of the country by the 
rich and well-to-do. I anticipate, accordingly, a renewal of the march towards 
greater social welfare. I agree with Mayor Zeidler that this will be resisted 
most strongly at the state level. It will be recalled that the Kestnbaum 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relatiors pointed out that state governments 
were the weak link in our Federal system. It is interesting to recall that 
municipal government has left the doghouse to which Lord Bryce consigned it in 
1887. 

I do not share Mayor Zeidler's pessimism respecting our food supply 
nor his concern about our ability to solve our educational problems. In both 
instances and also in the case of water, I would expect the national government 
to provide the initiative and funds to solve these problems in reasonably 
satisfactory style. The means of solution are avilable in terms of fertilizer, 


dams, and Federal grants for school construction, teachers salaries, and 
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scholarships, thus bypassing regressive state and local tax systems by 
raising necessary funds via the Federal income tax. 

Neither do I share Mayor Zeidler's concern about the clash between 
different groups in great urban areas. Owners and management represent a 
small minority of the voting public. There will be some curb on the power of 
money in elections. Without it owners and management have little ultimate 
political power. I do not necessarily consider this a blessing; but I believe 
it to be a fact. Similarly, recent elections indicate a limit on the power of 
organized labor to control the votes of its members. I have already indicated 
my view that the economic interest of suburbanites in the core city will 
minimize their opposition to measures needed to preserve urban health. So will 
the spread of metropolitan area government. 

I share Mayor Zeidler's concern about the power of organized crime. 
This is a real meance becoming daily more serious as more conservative and 
responsible family groups migrate to the suburbs. It is the principal threat to 
successful urban democracy. I agree that Federal intervention both through 
legislation and criminal prosecutions in the Federal courte will be required to 
break up organized crime. 

While I share Mayor Zeidler's concern about the development of a 
segregated caste system in the North, I believe existing techniques at local 
levels aided by church groups are likely to overcome this danger. 

Perhaps we need a modernization of our whole Federal system to meet 
the impact of urbanism. The advent of Modern England began with the First Reform 
Bill which abolished most of the rotten boroughs and substantially expanded the 
franchise. Writing in 1835, Richard Cobden said: "We fervently believe that 


our only chance of national prosperity lies in the timely remodeling of our 


system, so as to put it as nearly as possible upon an equality with the improved 
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management of the Americans." 

Perhaps we need a similar remodeling now. Two of our most striking 
governmental defects are: 1. There are too many trees and wide open spaces 
represented both in state legislatures and the Congress; and 2. Political 
boundaries do not coincide with social and economic realities. 

The idle musings of those called to panel discussions such as the 
present sometimes become the action programs of tomorrow. Were it not so we 
would be wasting our time and our breath. Accordingly, with my tongue in my 
cheek and taking a calculated risk that the thought will cause many to suspect 
my sanity and might well destroy what remains of my public career, I suggest 
the following: 

(1) Develop public support for an amendment to the Constitution to 


redraw the boundaries of the forty-eight states to conform to social and 


economic realities. Such an amendment could never pass as it would require 


at a minimum the consent of two-thirds of both Houses of Congress or of the 
legislatures of the several states and ratification by the legislatures or by 
conventions in three-quarters of the states. Nevertheless, public agitation 
and discussion might lead to a somewhat less drastic and yet satisfactory 
solution. Think of the fum the wninhibited map-maker would have being 
divorced from political reality. He might well carve up New England into two 
states, the first predominantly rural - Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire; the 
second predominantly urban, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and that part of 
Connecticut which is not merely suburban New York. 

New Jersey might disappear in a sort of Polish partition - one-half 
to New York, one-half to Pennsylvania. Delaware would be similarly doomed with 


Maryland taking the lower two counties while Wilmington and the rest of New 
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Castle County join Pennsylvania. Ohio would make a bid for Erie and that part 


of Pennsylvania on the western slope of the Alleghenies. 


And if he were brave enough, think of the fum he could have carving 
up Texas. 

California might be split in two, the dividing line rumning south of 
the San Francisco metropolitan area. And, of course, the great plains and 
mountain states including the Southwest would end with a senatorial representa- 
tion more nearly proportionate to the population. 

I suspect state loyalties in mmyareas of the country are velatively 
mild. The primary loyalties of most Americans are to their city, county, or 
region ind te the United States of America. Only the politicians who have a 
vested interest would bleed and die for their states although doubtless some 
of our southern friends would still dissent. 

Perhaps some constitutional wizard can evolve a method of achieving 
the desired end, certainly the result would be to create state governments 
whose political ability to deal with social and economic problems on a realistic 
basis would be enormously increased. Representation in the Senate of the 


United States would likewise coincide more closely with social, economic, and 
political reality. 


(2) In 1946 the Supreme Court of the United States, by a 4-3 vote 
in the case of Colegrove v. Green 328 U.S. 549, declined to issue a decree 
declaring that Illinois statutes apportioning the State of Illinois into 
Congressional districts were invalid because lacking compactness of Seienkeinier 


and approximate equality of population. The Court held the issue was of a 


peculiarly political nature and therefore inappropriate for juducial determina- 


tion. Of the judges remaining on the Court, Black and Douglas dissented, 
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Frankfurter and Burton were with the majority. The dissenters felt the Illinois 


statutes denied the full right to vote and the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. They dismissed the argument of the 
majority as "a mere play on words", refuting the contention that courts are 
impotent in connection with evasions of all political rights. 


The new members of the Court since the Colegrove decision are Chief 


Justice Warren and Judges Clark, Harlan, Brennan, and Whittaker. One may 
speculate whether the present Court would come to the same conclusion, particulerly 
if faced with something like the Georgia County Umit system. It might also be 
argued that State statutes which gerrymander election districts in favor of rural 
elements viekete the requirements of Article IV, Section 4 of the Federal 
Constitution, under which the United States guarantees to each state a republican 
form of government. Perhaps the means is at hand to obtain equal representation 
in state legislatures as well as the Congress. 

These may be suggestions of desperation but some way must be found to 
provide a more representative form of government at both the state and Federal 
level if the problems of urbanism are to be solved before the city and its 


surrounding metropolitan area disintegrates in chaos. 
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Comments of Wallace S. Sayre on 

"The Impact of Urbanism on the Federal System, 1957-1977", 

by Mayor Frank P. Zeidler of Milwaukee 

Mayor Zeidler is a realist, allowing himself only the barest traces 
of optimism in his grim prophecy of the next twenty years in urban America and in 
the federal system. 

His first and his own favored prophecy--that before 1977 the U. S. and 
the U. S. S. R. will have slugged it out in a nuclear war of devastation--is one 
which deprives us of any useful frame of reference for discussing such a minor 
matter as urbanism and the federal system, as well as serving forcibly to remind 


us that none of us will be around to care. Accordingly, I pass quickly (though 


not without a parting shudder) to his second prophecy, leaving his first to the 


imaginative powers of some new Orwell or Dante--here on the panel, in the 
audience or elsewhere. 

If we continue for twenty years to have "cold war" or "hot peace”, 
Mayor Zeidler's second prophecy permits us to survive, but through a time of 
troubles. In fact, some may view his first prophecy with more sympathy as his 
second unrolls its gray prospects, for he sees political and governmental wars, 
ethnic and racial turmoils, suburban snobbery in low alliance with rural lee y 
central city populations in poverty, hunger and thirst, the underworld seizing 
new opportunities, unemployed youth marching in cadence to demagogues upon the 
city streets, and brooding over the whole unhappy scene the unenlightened malice 
of the state governments. .A few rays of hope are allowed to break fitfiilly 
through the ominous overcast: the federal government has a benevolent potential, 
and metropolitan area government may advance rapidly from infancy to maturity. 
But we are not to be encouraged into any easier breathing, Mayor Zeidler reminds 


Us, for the odds remain stacked against all those who failed to keep the family 


farm. 
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These dismal forebodings arouse a political scientist to summon up all 
his optimistic resources--the Constitution, the federal union, the political 
parties, the urban and metropolitan community, the rationality of voters, the 
initiative of elected chief executives, the expertise of the bureaucracies, and 
even the vulnerability of state legislatures to urban ingenuity. The remainder 
of these comments will be devoted to prayerful consideration of the possibilities 
that Mayor Zeidler's second-prophecy apparitions in our urban future may have 
been induced by too heady a Milwaukee brew and so may yield to the therapy of 
Yilvisaker's panel. 

Mayor Zeidler's first premise is his most hopeful one. If I may 


paraphrase it, this second premise runs as follows: the urban centers will form 


an alliance with the national government in a political contest against the state 


governments and suburbia. 


If this should come to fruition (and there are many signs to support 
Mayor Zeidler's prediction), then a political scientist would be disposed to 
anticipate victory for the cities. They have the votes to influence mightily 
the nominations for the Presidency in both parties and to affect critically the 
Presidential elections. This fact alone gives the cities a high status in the 
national party system, an asset which Mayor Zeidler seems to underestimate. Favored 
access to the Presidency and to the national parties (especially in their Presi- 
dential manifestations) are assets of inestimable value and should, if cultivated 
by urban initiative, lead--if not to a U. S. Department of Urbiculture--to a 
greater flow of aid from the national treasury to the urban centers, to closer ties 
between the executive branch of the national government and the cities, even 
perhaps to national government recognition of the metropolitan areas (less as 
"wards" perhaps than as favored proteges). We might actually envisage, if we 


were to indulge our optimism as boldly as Mayor Zeidler does his pessimism, the 
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national government-metropolitan area alliance (especially if assisted by a 
similar alliance by the river-valley regions) as the solvent which would lead to 
an urban federal system substituted for our present rural one. 
But Mayor Zeidler's second premise brings us back to the troubles closer 


home: he believes, if I may again paraphrase, that the cities may be outflanked 


in the states by an aggressive determination on the part of the state legislatures 


and the suburban governments to "isolate" the central cities, by inhibiting the 


efforts toward metropolitan area integration, by increasing its fragmentation, 


and by resisting the cities' political strength in other ways. 

These tendencies are visible, and Mayor Zeidler does not exaggerate their 
evident motivation. But perhaps he overlooks some urban resources and opportunities 
to protect the cities, and perhaps even to envelop the opposition on its suburban 
flank. The first of these resources is the state governorship. The governor, like 
the Presidency, is an asset of urban America; its influence is great in his 
nomination and election in every urban state; he cannot escape his urban commitments 
at home, and if he aspires to the Presidency he cannot afford even the invisible 
wish to escape. Nor can either state party afford to be caught out in overt 
alliance against the urban electorates; any such liaison would need to be a midnight 
affair. The staying power of such attachments is fragile in the daylight of 
political debate. Party leaders are among the most cautious and prudent of men 
when dealing with large electorates; they are not vindictive men; they are brokers. 
Thirdly, the rural and suburban legislators typically work out their career 
aspirations within a political party whose leaders and "contributors" may live in 
the suburbs but mostly do their business in the citie- where mayors and governors 
have the combined power to restrain, if not to humble, their exuberance. Further, 


the city government bureaucracies and the state government bureaucracies are 
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usually in close alliance when “outsiders" (particularly rural and suburban 
"outsiders") intervene; their influence will most likely be a moderating one, if 
not actively hostile to any effort to "isolate" the central cities. Finally, the 
urban-suburban hostility may have more surface than depth; as suburbia quickly 
pecomes less than paradise, plagued by the same difficulties of urbanism as the 
central cities, its electorates may find more ties with the city electorates than 
with rural ones. 

In short, the larger initiative in the states may belong to the cities. 
The suburban "third force" may come back home from its springtime escapade, 
anxious to be urban again even as junior partner in a metropolitan firm. In this 
event, the rural legislators rather than the central cities would be isolated. 

Mayor Zeidler's third premise, if I may condense as well as paraphrase, 


is that the central cities will be harassed by a rising tempo of ethnic and 


racial politics, by lower standards of living, by youthful-unemployed, by an 


aggressive underworld--with most of these related to a sharper conflict, on 


a broader stage, between the welfare state and the not-too-much-welfare state. 
Again, I would read more favorable prospects into the future than does 
Mayor Zeidler. In the ‘twenties and ‘thirties, the sociologists predicted the 
decay of the central cities, the flowering of suburbia--in the ‘fifties, thanks 
to the grace of federal urban redevelopment money and the urge of corporate 
America to work in air-conditioned glass-enclosed offices, the central cities are 
being reclaimed (for example, Clark's Philadelphia and Wagner's New York) faster 
than the slum-dwellers can move to the suburbs. Ethnic and racial politics, 
juvenile delinquency, even the gangsters, are being distributed more evenly over 


the whole metropolitan landscape. To put the matter more soberly, ethnic and 


facial politics would seem to be moderating rather than intensifying (and they 


have always had their great solvent values as well as their irrationalities); 
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the central cities are repudiating their premature obituaries; and the signs of a 


return to McKinley in our politics and public polities seem largely oratorical 


and semantic. The platforms of 1960, one may anticipate, will be a reaffirmation 


of the narrowly competitive goals of Stevenson and Eisenhower, not an endorsement 
of Byrd and Taft. 


In tardy summary, then, I would (having put Mayor Zeidler's first prophecy 
aside as too intolerable to endure even in speculation) look more optimistically 
than does he upon the prospects of second prophecy. I believe the cities are on 
the move, and that suburbia will, however reluctantly at first, follow in their 
wake--for the suburbs, too, belong to urban America, and must soon see that 
nostalgia is less satisfying than common sense. 

What do these more optimistic interpretations forecast in terms of the 
federal system? If I, too, may be bold, they suggest: 

1. A gradual but steady political and governmental transformation within 
the urban states: the urban and suburban electorates (neither ever monolithic, and 
to become rapidly less so) combining to make the state governments more urban in 
policies and arrangements (the governor and the bureaucracies their sword, the 
rural legislators in retreat); the rise of metropolitan area governments or treaties 
buttressing this trend as well as accelerating it; the leaders of the political 
parties (especially in Presidential, gubernatorial, U. S. Senatorial, and 
"netropolitan" elections) responding to this urbanization of our politics. 

2. An accompanying transformation of the relationships between these 
urbanized states and the national government: more direct dealings between the 
cities and the metropolitan areas, on the one hand, and the national government 
on the other (although the states may continue as the formal channel); the growth 


of national government bureaus with urban or metropolitan assignments; the greater 
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interlocking of the multi-level bureaucracies (those increasingly potent 
participants in all our decision-making); the Presidency becoming more and more 


the political magnet and the governmental instrument of urban-metropolitan 


America. 


When and if these trends are fully under way, who will need to worry 
about--how long can anyone forestall--legislative reapportionment in the states? 
Who will say we cannot afford to indulge in the then largely symbolic debate about 
the virtues of suburbia versus the tensions of cities? Most of us would then 
even be willing to concede the values of preserving the traditional state 
boundaries as testimony of our rural past--including in our generosity toward 
institutions historic both "The Citadel" of the United States Senate (that most 
rural monument of our heritage) and the Office of Mayor in our central cities 


(overshadowed by the new Metrogovernors). 
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